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For  Reference 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
Cuts,  delaces.  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  it  guilty 
ol  a  misdemeanor. 
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1815,  SactuMi  623 
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Lenox  China  and  Crystal 

Send  for  our  free  color  brochure.  Lenox,  Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08648. 


The  Figurative  Vision  in  American  Art:  1768- , 

May  1986 


BENJAMIN  WEST  ( 1743-1820),  Cicero  Discovering  the  Tomb  of  Archimedes,  1797 
Oil  on  canvas;  49  x  71  inches;  signed  lower  right:  "Benjn  West  1797" 

Catalogued  and  discussed  in  The  Paintings  of  Benjamin  West  by  Helmut  von  Erffa  and  Allen  Staley  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1986),  No.  22,  pages  174-5;  reproduced  page  120. 

CATALOGUE  $15.00 


Kennedy  Galleries 

Connoisseurs  of  the  finest  in  American  art 

40  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019    (212)  541-9600  Tuesday -Saturday,  9:30-5:30 
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Twice  a  day. 


scruffing 
lotion  31/2 

CLINIQUE 

SKIN  SUPPLIES 
FOR  MEN 


CLINIQUE 

SKIN  SUPPLIES 
FOR  MEN 


As  routine  as  brushing  your  teeth,  the  use  of  these  three  products  twice  a  day  improves  the  appearance, 
comfort  and  future  of  any  man's  skin.  Photographed  for  Clinique  by  Irving  Penn,  nique  Labs,  Inc. 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 


FINE  |E 


Madison  Avenue  location  only. 

i^Gorevic 

Y   \-^W  ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  .Street!,  New  York.  New  York  10022  «i2  I  2)  832-9000 
Petochl.  23  Piazza  cli  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome*§otevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 

•  St.  Maarten  c  o  La  Romana 
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COVER   Photograph  by  Len  Jenshel 

27  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  An  eye  on 
the  Big  Apple;  a  steak  house  in  Kyoto;  a 
sense  of  place  in  Chicago;  The  Mahabhara- 
ta  in  Paris;  an  oenophile's  find 

54  AUCTIONS    Small  is  beautiful 

66  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  Leningrad's  splen- 
did Kirov  Ballet  returns  to  this  continent 

81  NEW  YORK  An  introduction  to  this 
special  issue  on  America's  cultural  capital 

84  HOTELS  DELUXE  In  Manhattan,  there 
are  only  eight  of  them,  by  Carol  Barden 

88  RESTAURANTS  Where  New  Yorkers 
tell  their  friends  to  eat,  by  Ph.  Le  Ventre 


94  GRANDES  DAMES  Meet  the  city's  new 
powers  in  cultural  philanthropy,  by  Wal- 
ter McQuade 

100  MUSEUMS  A  very  critical  guide,  by 
Thomas  Hoving 

1 1 4  TASTEMAKERS  Three  who  judge 
young  talents:  Barbara  Haskell  of  the 
Whitney  Museum,  by  Patricia  Lynden; 
the  ballet  coach  Finis  Jhung,  by  Valerie 
Gladstone;  and  the  Public  Theater's  Jo- 
seph Papp,  by  Paul  Gardner 

122  SHOPPING  A  tour  of  five  of  Manhat- 
tan's best  store-lined  streets,  by  Nancy 
Hoving 

126  THE  GALLERIES  A  chronological 
sweep  of  the  art  dealers,  by  Paula  Deitz 


132  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS  A  calendar 
of  this  and  next  month's  top  events,  by 
Matthew  Gurewitsch 

1 36  ANTICULTURE  New  York's  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  should  have  a 
proper  home,  by  Julie  V.  Iovine 

142  NIGHTLIFE  Where  to  go  after  hours, 
by  Robert  Knafo 

146  INVESTOR'S  FILE    Toulouse-Lautrec 

154  WINE    Bordeaux's  unsung  chateaux 

164  QUERY  What  little-known  book 
would  you  recommend? 

176  TRAVELINE  Irish  gardens,  Lisbon's 
landmarks,  Australia's  nev  arts  center 
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March  1986  marks  the  opening  of  Polo/Ralph  Lauren 
Madison  Avenue  in  New  York.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  a  way  of  living, 
a  source  of  quality  and  tradition. 
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R  4i)i  Ralph  Lauren 


Madison         ,  Vi  72ndStreet 


Important  Tang  Horse 

This  large  glazed  potter) 
figure  oi  a  Fereghan  horse  dating 
troiii  the  \\u\o  D\nasr\  (25  inches 
high  .uhI  31  inches  long)  will 
be  mi  luded  in  Sotheby's  auction 
o!  ( Ihinese  Woi  ks  of  Art  on 
Wednesday,  [une  \. 

For  catalogues  and  more 
information,  please  conta<  i 
the  Chinese  Departmeni  at 
(212)606-7332.  Sotheby's, 
133  J  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street. 
\-'\x  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


TlFFANY&CO. 
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FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  i  _ 

Blenstock  Houfe   f 


FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 


Tuesday  13  May  at  11  am 


Jan  Mostaert,  Haarlem  c.1475  -  1555/56,  'Saint  Hubert  in  a  landscape",  on  panel,  57  cm.  x  82  cm. 
Estimate:  £150,000  -  £180,000  ($210,000  -  $252,000). 


Viewing:  preceding  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  morning  and  Monday. 

Illustrated  Catalogue:  £7.50  by  post  ($12  by  overseas  post). 

Enquiries:  Brian  Koetser  or  Sarah  Lidsey  tel:  01-629  6602,  ext.  325. 


7  Blenheim  \  t  w  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602. 

40c  Ea^r  79      5  New  \ork  NY  10021,  USA  Tel:  (212)  570  4830. 


LONDON  -    NEW  YORK    GENEVA    BRUSSELS 

Eighth  :he  Society  of Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 
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PAR.F  UMS    LAG  E  R  F  E  L  D  •  PA  R  \  S 

Surrender  to  its  seductions. . . 
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French  Couture  pour  la  Table 
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Chris  to  file 

Orfevre  a  Paris 

FROMTHECHR,STOFLECOLLECT,ON:    MALMA.SON.  CHRtSTOFLE,  680  MAD,SON  AVENUE,  NEWYORK,  NX  10021 


Necklaces  *>f  white  coral,  gold  and  black  ja« 


SAN   FBANCIsr.n   ♦    REVF.RT.Y   HILLS   j    DALLAS  ♦    HOUSTON. 


Throughout  the  world, 

the  brilliance  of  Steuben  glass  has  been  seen  at 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York, 

Le  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris, 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London, 

Les  Musees  Royaux  dArt  et  d'Histoire  in  Brussels, 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 

The  Vatican  Library 

and 

at  724  Taylor  Street 

in  Portland,  Oregon 

next  to  a  bowl  of  golden  delicious  apples 

on  the  oak  dining  table  of  Parry  and  Carolyn  Merkley 

who,  married  in  March,  gave  it  to  each  other  in  April, 

as  their  own  shining  tribute 

to  love. 


Paired  Hearts 

by  James  Carpenter 

Height  4  and  5^  inches.  $525  each 

Steuben  Catalogue  $5 

Fifth  Avenue  at  56™  Street 

New  >6rr.  New  "torr  10022 

212752-1441 

A  Division  of  Corning  Glass  Worrs 


STEUBEN     AN     AMERICAN     TREASUR 


METROPOLITAN         TOWERfl 

'The  building  just  generates  excitement!  The  form  is  beautiful.  It  makes 
a  real  statement.  Doesn  t  imitate  or  look  back." 


Harry  Macklowe 


Builder/Developer:  Harn  Macklowe  Real  I  state  I  ompany.  Sponsor:  Carven  Associates.  305  East  46  St.,  New  York.  New  York  10017. 
Residential  Sales  Vgent:  M.J.  Ra\ne».  Inc  212/432-5700,  l>\  appointment  only.  The  complete  offering  terms  are  in  an  offering  plan 
available  from  the  Sponsor.  *  The  building,  716  feel  tall,  has  66  construction  doors  equivalent  in  height  to  a  78-story  residential  building. 


Kan  Sou  china  and  Elysee  sterling  '  y  PUIFORQV, 


SAN   FRANCISCO  •   BEVERLY  HILLS  •   DALLAS  •    HOUSTON 
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THE  FIRST  FRAGRANCE  BY  PALOMA  PICASSO. 


rrom  September  is  to  Uctober  12  1986 

XIIP  Biennale 

Internationale 

des  Antiquaires 

with 

la  Haute  Joaillerie  de  France 

and  le  Livre  rare 


From 
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Time  is  what  you've  made  it?  Concord. 


The  Concord  Freedom"1  VSktch.  Carved  and  polished  by  hand  in  Bienne,  Switzerland.  Solid  18 karat  gold. 
Connecting  links  paved  with  324diamonds.  Scratch-proof  sapphire  crystal;  water-tight.  Accurate  to  within  ;econdsa  year;  never  needs  winding 


MAM'S 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1910 

Coral  Gables  •  Miami  •  South  Miami  •  North  Miami  Beach  •  Boy n ton  Beach  •  Hialeah  •  Ft.  Lauderdale  •  1  lollywood 

Plantation  •  Coral  Springs  •  Pompaho  •  Boca  Raton  •  Orlando 


LE  NOUVEAU   PARFUM  DE  CHANEL 


coco 

pARFUM 

CHANEL 

PARIS 
NEW  YORK 


PARIS 
NEW  YORK 
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OLESALE: 

F  FIFTH  AVENUE 

V  YORK,  N.Y.  10022    212-838-94 


" 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE  * 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-1727  ESTABLISHED  1831 


>*"-■ 


BrunschuiG 

75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  design 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 


'"""""^         781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022(212)752-1727  ESTABLISHED  1851 


1.  Louis  XVI  diamond  chandelier  earrings.  French,  18th  century. 

2.  Diamond  cluster  necklace.  English,  circa  1840. 

3.  Pink  topaz  and  diamond  pendant /brooch.  English,  circa  1840. 

4.  Oval  green  enamel  and  diamond  ring.  English,  circa  1830. 

5.  Blue  enamel  and  diamond  ring.  English,  circa  1830. 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  NewYork  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  desig 


GOLDSMITH 


A  selection  of  jewels  in  18kt  gold  by  Elizabeth  Gage 


20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

iOFF  BOND  STREET) 

LONDON  Wl 
01499  2879 
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Nothing 
communicates 
the  majesty 
and  depth 
of  the  Orient 
like  its  art. 

No  one  reflects 
the  magnify 
cence  of  this 
art  quite  like 
Ashkenazie 
&  Co. 

Jade  6- 
Oriental  Art 
in  the 
Fairmont  j" 
Son  Frarr 


Flora  Danica.  First  crafted  to  gift 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  Catherine  II. 
Shaped,  sculpted  and  painted  by  the 
hand  that  signs  the  backstamp.  Elegant 
Acorn  sterling  by  Georg  Jensen.  Send 
$1  for  illustrated  literature  displaying 
appointments  that  grace  the  great 
houses  of  Europe. 


royal  copkmi ackn  porcelain 
<;kor<;  jknskn  silversmiths 

683  Madison   Wmir.  NY  NY  10021 
(212|7.V)-M57         (1)800-223-1275 
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Lose 
Weight... 


...by  learning  how  to 
rethink  your  eating  habits 
and  lifestyle  patterns.  The 
Hilton  Head  Health 
Institute's  26-day  Weight 
Control  Program  can  teach 
you  how  to  replace  bad 
eating  habits  with  good 
ones  for  permanent  weight 
control,  and  you'll  learn  the 
exercises,  nutrition  and 
positive  outlook  that  will 
make  good  health  and 
sensible  eating  second 
nature  instead  of  a  constant 
battle. 

For  more  information  on 
the  Hilton  Head  Health 
Institute  and  its  programs, 
call  (803)  785-7292  or  send 
in  the  coupon  below. 


Hilton  I  lead  Health  Institute 

Valencia  Road  in  Shipyard  Plantation 

R  Q  Box  7138 

Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29938-7138 

Name 
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Every  true  connoisseur  in  the  world  today  is  at  least  a  part-time 
resident  of  Manhattan,  in  fact  or  in  spirit,  because  New  York  has 


res 


m 


everything  a  connoisseur  revels  in:  an  abundance  of  brazen,  surg- 

ing  creativity  and  a  reverence  for  quality.  This  makes  the  city, 

despite  its  well-documented  problems  and  nastinesses,  the  globa 

■BPH™ 


<to 


capital  of  excellence.  True,  a  lot  of  the  things  of  quality  here  are 
expensive,  but  others  are  virtually  free.  The  secret  is  in  the 


finding.  Along  with  the  real  stuff  there's  a  heap  of  fool's  gold, 
devoting  the  May  issue  of  Connoisseur  to  Manhattan  (and  a  few 
outlying  attractions),  we  sought  experts  in  fields  in  which  th 


\     truly  excels,   from  museums  to  restaurants,   shopping  streets 


hotels,  and  nightlife.  We  instructed  them  to  be  tough,  cand 


.  .ALU 


fcs 


and  judgmental  and,  above  all,  to  find  out  what's  absolute 


~-_ .  tops  in  this  town.  Their  reports  begin  on  page  84. 
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-L,ouis  Vuitton.  _L  lie  art  ol  travel. 


v       v    ,D,!^V(;r  thc  ■«  °{  p^vel  ^  the  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  North  America 
The  M  M  °r^h       h  nCCv  ,nd  u  MacJ*  H«"  Square  .  Manhasset,  The  Amencanalhopping  Center 
J ,nn       n1      5°"         P->J  k  5  PhcC  •  NV^h.ngton  D.C..  1028  CbnnSBEKS NW 

Houston,  Gallena  n^'SSSfc  -  W  ^SSSS-  "sta/V^  -UA  ^  ^ 

Beverlv  HUIs  Section  -Pal  .  SSSf^S^  Dayt°n'S  "°  °"  *"  ^ 

Honolulu.  Ala  Moana  Center  and  Royal  Hawaiian  Center .  Canada,  Toronto,  110  Bloor  Street  W 


% 


Some  people  have  a  talent  for 
travel.  They  look  upon  travelling  as  a  fine  art. 

These  true  connoisseurs  require  the  best.  It 
is  for  them  that  the  Louis  Vuitton  craftsmen 
create  luggage  and  perpetuate  the  tradition  of 
custom-made  pieces. 

These  skilled  artisans  ensure  that  each 
trunk,  suitcase  and  bag,  be  it  of  the  classic 


Monogram  Line  or  the  new  Challenge  Line 
bears  the  Louis  Vuitton  stamp  of  strength, 
durability  and  refinement. 

They  meticulously  select  their  materials 
and  authenticate  their  work  with  the  re- 
nowned initials. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  concept  of  luggage  is 
unique.  It  has  been  maintained  since  1854. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAUETIERAPARIS 
MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


-12_   r  onis  Vuitton  Cud.  Challenger  Races  for  the  America's  Cup:  Newport  83,  Perth  1986/87. 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


Brook  Takes  On 
The  Mahabharata- 

Petei  Brook,  denim  clad  and  ruddy- 
faced,  greets  a  visitor  warmly  on  the 
eve  of  the  Paris  opening  of  his  nine- 
hour-long  adaptation  of  the  Indian 
epic  myth  The  Mahabharata.  In 
keeping  with  the  reputation  of  a  director 
grown  famous  for  his  unconventionality, 
he  seems  to  have  none  of  the  traditional 
jitters.  Surely  it  helps  that  the  play  has  had 
many  openings  hut  no  make-or-hreak  pre- 
miere, the  latter  being  a  practice  he  disap- 
proves of  ("It  gives  the  life  of  a  play  only 
one  important  night,  with  the  feeling  that 
after  it  the  finest  hour  is  past").  And  the 
public  response  has  been  nothing  if  not 
encouraging;  critics  and  observers,  even 
the  Indian  cognoscenti  who  saw  Mahabha- 
rata last  July  at  the  Avignon  festival,  have 
praised  it  enthusiastically. 

Brook  first  learned  of  The  Mahabharata 
when  he  saw  an  Indian  Kathakali  troupe 
perform  a  tiny  part,  called  The  BhaguiuJ 
Gnu,  in  London.  It  struck  him  as  one  ot 
the  world's  most  stimulating  dramatic 
images:  that  of  two  armies  stopped  on  the 
battlefield  while  their  leaders  discuss  the 
spiritual  struggle  of  the  human  soul.  As 
performed  now  in  Paris  at  Brook's  Bouffes 


du  Nord,  the  "marvelous  ruin"  ot  a  theater 
that  he  discovered  ten  years  ago,  it  uses  an 
almost  empty  stage.  The  only  constant  is  a 
pool  ot  water  in  the  back,  symbolizing  the 
River  ot  Lite;  props  are  minimal.  Twenty- 
two  actors,  dressed  in  simple,  clearly 
defined  costumes,  unfold  the  drama  with 
the  bold  Brookian  sense  ot  moment. 

The  text  is  chatty,  recounting  a  simpli- 
fied sequence  ot  tables  with  childish 
warmth  and  charm.  Indeed,  the  narrative 
is  so  clear  that  even  after  several  hours  ot 
performance  cine  still  looks  forward  to  the 
next  episode.  Brook  will  conjure  up 
crowds  in  a  grand  court,  furious  battle  in  a 
desert,  atmosphere  thick  with  silence  or 
flying  arrows — all  with  stunning  econo- 
my.  The  audience  is  swept  into  what  turns 
out  to  be  an  appalling  tragedv. 

The  realization  ot  Mahabharata  involves 
a  ten-year  story  colored  by  Brook's  highly 
individual  approach  to  directing  theater. 
The  ancient  Sanskrit  text  oi  the  Hindu 
legenc.  is  fifteen  times  the  length  oi  the 
Bible.  In  a  flood  of  stories,  it  narrates  the 
struggle  for  power  among  five  Pandava 
brothers  and  their  cousins,  the  Kauravas. 
With  anothet,  shorter  Indian  epic,  The 
Ramayana,  it  provides  the  religious  and 
philosophical  doctrine  for  Hindus.  Their 
richness  supplies  nearlv  the  entire  reperto- 
rv  ot  traditional  dance  and  drama  ot  south- 


Epic  passion:  the  audience  is  swept  into  uh.it  turns  out  to  be  an  appalling  tragedy 


The  key  play  makers  Peter  Brook,  left,  Jean- 
Claude  Carriere  (adaptation),  and  Chloe 
Obolensky  ( costume  design) . 

ern  Asia.  Just  a  single  episode  can  take  a 
whole  night  to  relate,  and  that  is  how  it  is 
usually  seen  in  India. 

Certain,  after  seeing  The  Bhagavad  Gita 
performed,  that  there  was  a  play  to  be 
found  around  the  two  leading  figures, 
Brook  went  with  the  writer  Jean-Claude 
Carriere  to  the  Sanskritologist  Philippe 
Lavastine.  No  sooner  had  he  begun  to  re- 
count episodes  from  the  text  than  both  lis- 
teners were  caught.  For  the  next  three 
months,  they  went  to  Lavastine's  home 
and  heard  the  whole  myth.  Carriere  then 
began  to  wtite  a  first  draft  of  the  play,  con- 
centrating on  the  central  episode  in  order 
to  recount  the  whole  epic  at  once.  Brook 
sought  out  the  most  recent  full  English 
translation,  a  Victorian  edition  he  spent 
months  collecting,  volume  by  volume. 

About  three  years  ago  Brook  launched  a 
series  ot  research  trips  to  India.  On  one 
journey  he  saw  "an  enormous  number  of 
Mahabharata  performances  in  different 
stvles,"  he  recalls.  "My  aim  was  to  suggest 
Indian  flavor  without  imitating.  I  wanted 
to  get  into  their  way  ot  seeing  things,  so  I 
had  to  see  the  performances  in  order  to 
know  how  not  to  do  it." 

He  saw  that  classic  Indian  styles  of  per- 
formance would  be  hard  to  adapt.  "The 
siens  and  codes  don't  mean  anything  to 
the  West,"  he  says.  "But  popular  styles  had 
many  things  identical  to  our  sort  of  the- 
ater." He  concentrated  on  these,  becom- 
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ing  especially  impressed  by  the  storytellers 
in  the  Bengalese  Chaau  tradition. 

In  L985  Brook  played  a  daring  card 
when  he  took  his  troupe  to  India  foi  ten 
days.  "We  were  three-quarters  ol  the  wa\ 
through  rehearsal.  It  was  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  do.  1  weighed  it  up  very  c  arefully . 
The  trip  was  planned  to  the  last  second, 
and  the  actors  were  so .  rammed  withri(  h 
nessol  impressions  that  they  couldn't  have 
taken  any  more.  !t  was  perfect." 

The  impressive  result  of  Brook'-  epic 
preparation-  can  be  seen  in  French,  in  a 
continuous  nine-hour  performance  01 
over  three  separate  evenings,   .it   the 
BouffesduNord  until  May  24.  Next  year, 
an  English  version  is  due  to  go  to  India, 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Australia. 
•\nd  if  Brook  worries  that  his  MdJuiMumiw 
m  1N  not  travel  well,  Ik-  can  tap  yet  another 
source  of  confidence.  While  it  was  in  mid- 
rehearsal,  he  brought  Mahabharaxa  to  a 
French  high-school  audience.  "That  was 
the  premiere,"  says  the  man  who  does  not 
believe  in  them.  "A  hundred  titn  school 
kids  in  a  hcee  saw  the  story  untold  and 
were  excited  by  it.  Then  we  knew  it  would 
work  tor  a  world  audience." 

—Louise  Nicholson 


The  Fine  Art 


of  Nonsense 

Doug  Anderson,  who  recently  had  his 
hrst  solo  show  in  New  York,  at  the 
Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  is  the  painter 
the  East  Village  scene  promised  the 
world  but  never  delivered.  His  work 
has  all  the  imaginative  fearlessness  and 
optical  punch  associated  with  East  Village 
art.  The  irony  is  that  Anderson  has  rarely 
set  foot  in  the  East  Village.  He  lives  in  Bos- 
ton   where  skittish  local  collectors  have 
uncharacteristically  pa.d  him  tributes  of 
the  pocketbook  since  the  late  1970s.  (His 
canvases  now  sell  in  the  $5,000-$  10, 000 
range.)  Anderson  may  provide  the  first 
case  since  John  Singleton  Copley  of  Bos- 
ton's preempting  New  York  in  recognition 
of  a  major  new  art  talent. 

Fraught  with  zany  imagery  and  raucous 
color,  Anderson's  paintings  have  a  crysta  I 
line,  hard-won  meaninglessness      In  art 
school,"  he  says,  "everybody  talks  about 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  meaning  into  you 
work.  1  don't  know  why.  Any  image   any 
symbol  you  pick  nowadays  is  already  so 
loaded  with  associations,  1  think  the  real 
trick  is  to  keep  meaning  out  of  a  picture 
and  still  do  something  that's  r 
and  convincing  as  painting/ 
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-  the  pride  of  the  MONTBLANC  Collection  - 
the  most  famous  writing  instrument  of  our  ti 
the  best  in  design,  it  combines  techn 
perfect  styling  -  from  the  piston-filling  sy 
gold  nib  and  the  gold-pi- 
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In  Anderson's  view,  life  today 
pressures  people  so  hard  to  make 
sense  of  whatever  they  sec  and  hear 
about  that  they'll  swallow  am  half- 
baked  story  that  promises  to  relieve 
the  tension.  His  inkling,  which 
might  be  called  "post-paranoid,"  is 
th.it  people  are  losing  the  necessary 
ability  to  aeeept  raw  nonsense,  ran- 
domness, and  dumb  coincidence  as 
laets  of  life. 

So,  anarchic  as  it  may  appear, 
Anderson's  art  has  a  social  purpose: 
to  provide  enjoyable  exerc  ises  in  tol- 
erating senselessness.  No  other  regi- 
men, he  believes,  can  help  quell  an 
unhealthy  public  appetite  tor  the 
junk  meaning  dished  out  by  news 
magazines  and  TV. 

What  makes  Anderson's  painting 
enjoyable  is  the  unpredictability  ot 
his  images  and  the  sureness  of  his 
hand.  His  images  collide,  overlap, 
and  interweave  in  ways  that  reveal 
his  improvisational  working  habit'-. 
He  typically  starts  a  picture  with  a  figure  or 
pattern  he  hit  upon  while  doodling  in  a 
sketchbook.  Once  he  lose-  himself  in  the 
process  of  painting,  images  seem  to  grow 


ana  entwine  with  a  lire  ot  their  own.  He 
never  knows  what  he  will  end  up  with. 
Sometimes  he'll  throw  in  a  jokey  painted 
word  as  an  afterthought.   To  a  canvas 


...   art:    Mineralism,   by 
Doug  Aruier son,  oil,  1985. 

jammed  wirh  shards  "t  landscape 
and  rocky  rhomboids,  tor  instance, 
he  added  the  moniker  Mineralism. 

All  ot  Anderson's  paintings  wear 
glazes  ot  clear  varnish  that  make 
them  look  as  heavy  and  . 
ceramic  tiles.  He  works  his  can 
on  the  floor,  so  his  paint  tends  to 
pool  and  to  retain  a  liquid  look  even 
after  it  dries.  The  eye  sinks  into  his 
black  passages  -  into  a  bath  of  ink. 
Often  he  drops  out  middle  values 

-  completely,  so  his  shrill  colors  pro- 
|   duce  illusions  ot  scorching  light. 

Not  only  is  Anderson's  work  bet- 
is  rer-cratted  rhan  that  of  his  high-pro- 
»  hie  contemporaries,  such  as  David 
^  Salle  and  Julian  Schnahel,  hut  it 
=  does  not  appear  to  be  about  himself. 
z  If  the  work  has  a  theme,  it  is  the 
|   breakdown  ot  the  idea  that  painting 

-  communicates — which  could 
scarcely  be  less  self-serving.  To  compen- 
sate tor  this  breakdown,  his  paintings  offer 
da::ling  hallucinations  with  no  dangerous 
side  effects.  — Kenneth  Baker 


Palace  for  a 


Bureaucracy 


The  new  State  ot  Illinois  Center,  the 
home  ot  fifty-two  state  agencies,  is  the 
kind  ot  building  that  cabbies  have  strong 
opinions  about.  Occupying  a  square  block 
in  Chicago's  Loop,  it  virtually  impels  com- 


ment. "Looks  like  a  shopping  mall"  and 
"Looks  like  an  industrial  park"  were  two 
hacks'  analvses  1  received  while  cruising  by 
on  different  occasions.  Comparisons  like 
these  do  go  to  the  heart  ot  the  matter:  the 
building  eludes  familiar  categories.  Cer- 
tainly,  the  bulbous  facade  and  tacky  colors 
can't  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  standard 
repertoire  ot  civic  images,  whether  the  tra- 


Post-mall  architecture:  Helmut  John's  State 
o/  Illinois  Center.  Chicago. 

ditional  new  classicism  or  the  austere 
Miesianism  long  favored  tor  important 
structures  in  Chicago. 

Designed  by  Helmut  Jahn,  the  ersrwhile 
baron  von  Hightech  and  skyscraper  spe- 
cialist, and  ballyhooed  as  "A  Building  for 
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Universally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  automobiles  ever  cre- 
ated, the  Jaguar  XJ6  is  a  sculpture  in 
steel.  Its  gently  curving  fluid  shape  is 
unique  in  a  world  of  boxlike  luxury 
cars.  Subtly  suggesting  the  rounded 
musculature  of  the  sleek  cat  whose 
name  it  bears,  the  XJ6  is  a  metaphor 
for  graceful  motion. 

Within  the  Jaguar's  marvelously 
silent  cabin,  elegant  polished  walnut 
and  soft  fragrant  leather  provide  the 
tasteful  opulence  that  one  expects  in 
a  fine  English  motorcar.  Numerous 
convenience  accessories — includ- 
ing cruise  control,  an  electric  sun- 
roof, automatic  climate  control,  a  40- 
watt  stereo  sound  system,  power 
windows,  a  trip  computer  and  much 


more — are  standard  equipment 

A  masterful  road  car,  the  XJ6 
combines  thoroughly  proven  me- 
chanical systems  to  produce  the 
acclaimed  Jaguar  performance  and 
handling  characteristics.  Powered 
by  a  dual  overhead  cam  engine  that 
has  been  refined  through  billions 
of  highway  miles,  it  is  extremely  re- 
liable. Jaguar's  celebrated  four- 
wheel  independent  suspension  sys- 
tem makes  it  athletically  agile  and 
surefooted. 

Honed  to  a  keen  edge  thr< 
years  of  production,  the  XJ6  has 
been  the  object  of  continuous  evo- 
lutionary development.  Today,  the 
highly  refined  1986  XJ6  comes  with 
the  security  of  a  new  three  year, 


36,000  mile  limited  warranty.  For 
complete  information  see  our  war- 
ranty at  your  Jaguar  dealer. 

We  enthusiastically  invite  you  to 
take  a  test  drive  today.  Spend  a  few 
minutes  sampling  the  various  refine- 
ments that  mark  this  proven  classic 
the  best  Jaguar  sedan  ever  built. 

For  the  name  of  the  Jaguar  dealer 
nearest  you.  call  this  toll-free  number 
today:  (800)  4'?'-  ,700  Jaguar  Cars 
Inc..  Leonia. ' 
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Fifteen 
tiny  minutes  can 
undo  what  a  cold 

or  being  tired 
does  to  your  face. 

Recettc  Metveilleuse 
Masks  for  Face  and  Eyes 

Direct  from  Paris  come  two  of 
the  world's  richest  masks:  one 
for  the  face  and  one  for  the 
delicate  eye  area.  Both  are 
soothing,  unctuous  and  non- 
drying.  Filled  with  biological 
extracts  and  moisture,  they 
work  to  restore  resiliency,  sup- 
pleness, softness.  Both 
smooth  away  outward  signs 
of  tiredness  as  they  provide 
a  nourishing  and  revitalizing 
experience  for  face  and  eyes. 

This  dual  mask  program  is  as 
luxurious  as  a  spa  treatment. 
And  just  as  rewarding  as  know- 
ing you  look  your  very  best. 

Stendhal 

PARIS 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN 


the  Year  2000,"  the  State  oi  Illinois  Cen- 
ter is  resolutely  futuristic.  It  is  a  seventeen- 
story  building  with  a  160-toot-diameter 
rotunda.  Its  dramatically  huge,  skylit  cen- 
tral atrium  is  rhapsodically  kinetic.  Glass 
elevators  sweep  up  and  down  a  giant,  con- 
structivist  gantry.  Escalators  bare  the  spin- 
ning cogs  and  wheels  of  their  operating 
mechanisms.  Structure  is  everywhere  ex- 
posed and  celebrated.  Surfaces  are  seg- 
mented and  covered  with  mirror,  creating 
an  infinity  of  mobile  reflection.  Circula- 
tion is  exalted.  Shops  and  restaurants 
abound.  It's  an  amazing,  mesmerizing  in- 
terior, just  short  of  frantic,  an  exhilarating 
place,  a  winning  ode  to  glitz. 

When  my  driver- informant  compared  it 
to  a  mall,  he  wasn't  far  from  the  mark.  In 
the  last  twenty  or  so  years,  we've  seen  the 
appropriation,  by  various  palazzi  of  com- 
merce, of  the  kind  of  spatial  grandeur  that 
formerly  only  the  government  would  at- 
tempt. Our  most  consequential  "public" 
spaces  are  the  enclosed  environments  of 
shopping  malls  and  the  pandemic  atriums 
of  the  many  hotels  designed  by  John  Port- 
man.  Derided  though  these  may  be, 
they're  where  the  action  is.  The  problem 
with  them  is  twofold.  First,  they  poach  on 
the  life  of  urban  streets,  our  most  cher- 
ished public  space,  and  thus  sap  their  cit- 
ies; and  second,  their  design  is  unfailingly 
mediocre.  For  all  their  conceptual  exuber- 
ance, Portman's  hotels  generalh  sag  on 
their  relentless  good  taste,  their  overcour- 
teous  corporate  decor. 

Jahn — an  architect  nobodv  ever  ac- 
cused of  having  good  taste — has  now  re- 
deemed the  atrium  tor  legitimately  civic 
purposes  and  built  a  modern  American 
palace  tor  a  civil  bureaucracv.  He  has  reat- 
tached a  trulv  public  use  to  the  most 
emblematic  enclosure  ot  our  era.  Learning 
from  malls  and  atriums,  he  has  used  both 
commercial  and  architectural  means  to 
activate  the  space.  In  creating  an  am- 
bience, a  shop,  after  all,  can  be  as  conse- 
quential as  marble.  The  results  strike  me  as 
largely  humane:  the  inclusion  of  the 
atrium  grearlv  elongates  the  building's  ac- 
tive perimeter,  putting  a  much  greater 
than  usual  amount  ot  office  space  near  an 
edge — a  desirable  condition.  Not  that 
there  aren't  difficulties.  For  the  suscepti- 
ble, the  place  can  be  alarmingly  vertigi- 
nous. Halt  the  riders  on  the  elevators  face 
the  teassunng  solidity  ot  the  door,  their 
eves  clenched  shut,  murmuring  their 
pravers. 

Most  objections  to  the  center  have 
focused  on  the  building's  placement  in  the 
city  grid.  To  mv  eve.  there's  no  problem 


The  building  is  a  weU'tumed  public  palace — 
despite  John's  bows  to  fashion. 

here.  The  building  butts  compliantlv  up 
against  apptoptiate  frontages,  creating 
well-scaled  street  walls,  and  the  sweeping 
curve  ot  its  facade  directs  energy  and 
attention  toward  partner  members  of  the 
civic  complex,  while  yielding  a  well-scaled 
plaza.  It  anvthing  affronts,  it  is  the  product 
of  Jahn's  compromised  panache,  his  sad 
seduction  by  architectural  fashion.  The 
colors — gray-blue  andsalmonish — are  aw- 
fully current,  and  the  gesture  of  edging  the 
open  plaza  with  a  fragmenting  colonnade 
pulled  from  the  base  of  the  building  is  truly 
stupid,  a  student  move.  But  these  are 
minor  detractions.  I  cannot  predict  what 
the  book  on  the  building  will  be  at  the  mil- 
lennium, but  it's  a  grand  place  for  now. 

— Michael  Sorkin 


Beef  Wa 

Doko  Desu  Ka? 

This  storv  is  about  an  American 
World  War  II  fighter  pilot  who 
operates  a  steak  house  in  Kyoto.  He 
is  not  just  any  former  pilot,  his  steak 
house  not  just  any  steak  house,  and 
the  steak  itself — well,  tead  on. 

His  name  is  Bob  Strickland,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  last  of  the  fabled  Black  Sheep 
Squadron,  whose  World  War  II  exploits  in 
the  Pacific  theater  were  exciting  enough 
to  be  serialized  by  NBC.  Strickland,  sixty- 
one,  has  never  watched  the  show,  perhaps 
because  he  has  scripted  a  more  improbable 
storyline  for  himself.  After  the  Korean 
War  he  arrived  in  Japan  with  $250  in  his 
pocket  and,  courtesy  of  the  G.I.  Bill,  took 
up  the  opportunity  to  study  Japanese.  He 
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went  on  to  become  a  Zen  monk,  to  pel 
form  .is  a  nightclub  comedian  in  Japanese, 
and  tn  teacb  English  to  geishas. 

A  garrulous  eccentric,  Strickland  favors 
custom-made  monks'  robes  tailored  from 
American  denim.  He  wears  a  Japanese 
watch  on  one  wrist,  a  Western-made 
chronograph  on  the  other.  Clearly,  every- 
thing Strickland  touches  bears  the  stamp 
of  two  cultures. 

And  so  it  is  with  his  Ashiya  Steak 
House.  When  he  decided,  twenty-one 
years  ago,  to  open  a  restaurant  in  Kyoto, 
together  with  his  Japanese  wife,  his  strate- 
gy was  by  no  means  conventional.  Bypass 
ing  beer  steins  and  salad  bars,  waxed  oak 
and  wood-handle  serrated  knives,  Strick- 
land chose  instead  to  renovate  a  1 10-year 
old  inn.  After  two  years  of  carpentry  by  the 
finest  of  Kyoto's  craftsmen,  the  building 
was  completely  restored,  from  the  juraku 
mud  walls  to  the  carp  pool. 

Strickland's  steak  house  now  steadily 
satisfies  the  American  visitor's  desire  to 
sample  the  finely  honed  aesthetic  of  Japan 
(that  means  chopsticks,  planed-cypress 
construction,  heated  stone  foot  warmers,  a 
mck  garden,  kimono-clad  attendants,  and 
a  fine  selection  of  sake),  while  making  the 
Kyoto  businessman  feel  he's  going  Ameri- 


Kyoto's  steak  master  Bob  Strickland,  off  duty, 
u'ith  local  Buddhist-priest  friend. 

can  (that  means  an  English  menu.  West- 
ern toilets,  baked  potato,  and  a  fine  selec- 
tion of  whiskies).  There  are  no  tables;  only 
a  long,  low  circle  of  seats,  tor  thirty  people, 
that  rims  a  central  grill.  The  group  atmo- 


sphere means  that  smiles  and  drinks  are 
trequentlv  ottered  between  bite*-. 

S  .  then,  beet  ua  doko  desu  ka? 
\  Where's  the  beet^  The  Ashiya  Steak 
House  hides  in  an  eastern  section  of  Kyo- 
^trickland's  standard  directions  are: 
"Go  to  the  Higashiyama  fire  station;  look 
icr  ss  the  street  tor  a  small  sign  above  a 
rice  shop.  Take  the  first  left  off  the  alley 
until  you  spot  a  glowing  red  lantern  and 
the  ricksha  that  the  geishas  I  taught 
English  to  gave  me.  That's  us." 

Hidden  does  not  mean  unknown. 
Strickland  credits  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury Henrv  Fowler,  yvho  visited  one  after- 
noon in  1 966,  tor  the  popularity  of  the  res- 
taurant. "He  loved  the  place,"  Strickland 
says.  Secretary-  Fowler  went  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  spread  the  word,  Strickland 
savs.  Since  then  Ashiya  has  plaved  host  to 
President  Gerald  Ford  and  the  then  gover- 
nor J  immv  Carter,  Japanese  heads  of  state, 
the  queen  of  Denmark,  Robert  Mitchum, 
David  Bowie,  Liza  Minnelli — "The  list," 
Strickland  savs,  "goes  on  and  on." 

"And  of  course  all  the  Japanese,"  he 
adds.  "Thev  can't  get  enough  of  the  food 
that  we  serve.  The  only  thing  that  stops 
folks  is  the  price  of  the  beef. " 

And   that  brings  us  to  what  makes 
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Ashiya  particularly  noteworthy — the 
steak.  Beer  fed  and  hand-massaged  (like 
Strickland  himself),  the  tamed  Kobe  meat 
is  ceremoniously  presented  to  the  diner 
before  grilling,  like  a  hue  bottle  of  wine 
offered  up  for  inspection  by  .1  sommelier.  It 
sells  for  fifty-five  dollars  a  pound,  whole- 


HowAmazinq 

is  dr.  barnard's 
Youth  Cream? 

Barley  soaked  in  eggs,  the  pulverized 
first  horn  of  a  living  stag,  a  dozen 
crushed  bulbs  of  narcissus,  the 
spume  of  red  niter — these  are  a  few 
of  the  ingredients  that  went  into  the 
making  of  a  skin  cream  prescribed  by  the 
Roman  poet  Ovid  (43  B.C.-A.D.  17). 
"Any  woman  who  smears  her  face  with 
this  cosmetic,"  he  wrote,  "will  glow, 
smoother  than  her  own  mirror. " 

Some  two  thousand  years  later,  the  con- 
cocting of  youth  formulas  has  passed  from 
poets  to  cosmetics  companies,  who  make 
claims  that  are  no  less  soothing  than 
Ovid's.  The  latest  and  most  spectacular 
product  was  announced  in  a  blaze  ot  pub- 
licity last  fall  by  Dr.  Christiaan  Barnard 
and  a  group  of  Swiss  researchers.  Nineteen 
yeais  after  the  South  African  surgeon 
made  international  headlines  with  the  first 
human-heart  transplant,  he  has  put  his 
imprimatur  on  a  line  of  cosmetics  that  is 
touted  as  the  "single  most  important 
development  in  skin  care  in  a  decade." 

The  products,  named  Glycel,  were 
launched  in  stores  this  spring  by  Alfin  Fra- 
grances, Inc.,  with  a  multimillion-dollar 
advertising  barrage  and  a  promotional  tour 
by  Barnard.  There  are  a  Glycel  day  cream. 
a  night  cream,  a  "cellular  treatment  acti- 
vator," an  "anti-aging  creme,"  and  many 
more — nine  items  in  all.  ranging  in  price 
up  to  $75  an  ounce  ($N5  tor  a  five-piece 
starter  kit). 

Glycel  has  wowed  Wall  Street,  sending 
the  stock  of  Alfin  Fragrances  through  the 
roof,  but  scientists  specializing  in  the  phys- 
iology of  skin  and  aging  are  not  so  thrilled. 
Interviews  with  dermatologists  working 
around  the  country  produced  comments 
on  the  claims  made  tor  Glycel  that  ranged 
from  "preposterous"  to  "absurd."  All  say 
that  without  careful  testing  and  published 
data,  any  claims  tor  the  skin  products  are 
suspect. 

The  sixty-three-vear-old  heart  surgeon 
says  he  took  up  research  on  aging  after 
severe  arthritis  forced  him  out  ot  the  oper- 


sale.  By  the  time  it's  cooked  and  cubed  on 
the  Ashiya  grill,  a  three-quarter-pound  cut 
costs  eighty  dollars.  Add  to  that  a  bottle  ot 
beer  and  the  Ashiya  "drunk  chicken" 
appetizer,  which  consists  of  a  pungent  sake 
marinade  that  souses  "heart  ot  breast  ot 
chicken"  (heart  ot  breast"),  and  you  are 


headed  tor  a  one-hundred-dollars-plus 
meal.  The  charm  of  the  steak  house,  the 
conviviality,  and  twelve  ounces  ot  the 
finest,  most  tender  beef  Japan  (the  world.') 
has  to  offer — not  to  mention  experiencing 
Bob  Strickland — all  justify  the  expense. 
— Allen  Kurzucil 


ating  room  several  years  ago.  According  to 
Barnard,  the  supposed  "rejuvenating"  ef- 
fect ot  glycosphingolipid,  orGSL,  the  key 
ingredient  in  each  jar  ot  Glycel,  was  dis- 
covered bv  himself  and  a  group  of  cell  biol- 
ogists at  the  Schaefer  Institute,  in  Basel. 
Switzerland.  Barnard  and  the  institute's 
director,  Rolt  Schaeter,  were  studying 
ways  ro  extend  the  lite  ot  laboratory  cul- 
tures ot  various  types  ot  cells. 

They  eventually  focused  on  GSL,  a  class 
ot  molecule  that  occurs  naturally  in  skin 
and  other  tissues.  According  to  Barnard, 
GSL  preserved  cell  cultures  and  acceler- 
ated the  healing  ot  wounds  in  test  animals 
by  20  percent.  His  first  thought  was  to  use 
the  substance  to  speed  the  recoven.  o\ 
patienrs  after  surgery,  but  Schaeter  also 
saw  potential  in  the  skin-care  market,  Bar- 
nard says. 

Barnard,  the  product's  chief  booster, 
and  the  promotional  literature  oi  Glycel 
make  a  number  ot  claims  about  the  prod- 
uct's biological  effects.  The  most  dramatic 
assertion  is  that  "the  body  significantly 
reduces  its  production  of  GSL  after  puber- 
ty, resulting  in  the  formation  of  lines  and 
wrinkles.  Dr.  Barnard  has  discovered  that 
when  aging  cells  are  supplied  with  GS1  . 
they  act  young  again." 

"It's  all  hvpe."  savs  Dr.  Albert  Kligman, 


a  professor  ot  dermatology  at  the  Universi- 
ty ot  Pennsylvania  who  is  singled  out  by 
many  ot  his  colleagues  as  the  leading 
researcher  on  skin  aging.  "Glycosphingo- 
lipid," he  says,  refers  to  a  broad  class  of 
molecules,  each  with  a  different  molecular 
structure.  As  for  the  significance  o{  the 
GSL  in  Glycel,  Kligman  says,  "it  would  be 
like  saying.  'Our  stuff  has  protein  in  it.'  ' 
Kligman  adds  that  without  any  published 
data,  Barnard's  claims  for  Glycel  are  the 
equivalent  oi  hearsay.  "He's  a  doctor.  He 
knows  what  the  rules  are.  If  he's  serious, 
why  hasn't  he  opened  the  work  up  for 
scientific  scrutiny.1" 

A  variety  ot  scientists  agree,  saying  that 
this  is  a  prime  example  ot  the  conflict  aris- 
ing ever  more  frequently  as  commercial 
interests  collide  with  the  scientific  meth- 
od. For  a  theory  to  become  a  scientific  fact, 
experimental  tests  of  that  theory  must  he 
conducted  in  a  carefully  controlled  fashion 
and  their  results  made  available  to  the 
scrutiny  oi  peers.  When  a  potential  trade 
secret  is  involved,  however,  the  data  stay 
hidden. 

Since  the  product  was  first  promoted, 
the  claims  made  in  advertising  copy  about 
G Keel's  anti-aging  qualities  have  been 
toned  down  dramatically.  For  a  cosmetic 
product  to  remain  free  of  scrutiny  by  the 
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New  Power.  New  Comfort.  New  Technology 

New  Yorker- 


The  1986  Turbo  New  Yorker  is  the  most  desirable 
New  Yorker  ever.  This  is  the  luxury  car  that  defines  the 
new  technology  of  driving,  and  reflects  Chrysler's 
commitment  to  make  Made  in  America  mean  some- 
thing again. 

Here  is  the  confidence  of  advanced  front-wheel 
drive  for  better  traction  on  slippery  surfaces. 

Here  is  the  option  of  turbocharging.  Once  you 
feel  its  power,  you'll  never  go  back  to  a  V-8  again.  (Or, 
if  you  prefer,  for  1986  you  may  have  the  new  2.5-liter 
fuel  injected  engine,  standard.) 

Here  is  the  luxury  of  more  standard  features  than 


Buick  Electra.  You  enjoy  automatic  transmission,  power 
steering,  power  brakes,  power  vi  er  mir- 

rors and  new,  wider  50/50  pillo  mong 

your  comforts. 

And  here  is  Chrysler''  to  you:  your 

New  Yorker  is  backed  by  S  ;U0-mile  protec- 
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Fashions  for  bed  and  bath. 

Shirting  Stripe  from  the 

ALEXANDER  JULIAN  COLLECTION. 
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Rings  and  earrings  of  precious  stones  set  in  rare 
Gaboonian  ebonv  and  18k  gold  ? 
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Beauty  and  comfort  that  last. 


The  beauty  and  comfort  are  obvious. What  is  n  ous  is  that  our 

furniture  is  built  to  last.  The  frames  are  exceptionally  strong  -  made  of  welded, 
rustproof,  heavy-gauge  aluminum,  re:r  nts.  Our  UltraFuse* 

finish  and  distinctive  seating  materials  are  unsur  :  weather  and 

wear  resistance.  Everything  is  meticulously  crafte..  lue  -  for  years. 

At  leading  stores  and  into  reandaddrt-- 

Or  send  $4  for  76-page,  full  v  _  vithabroadr     _    ■     - 
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FDA,  it  may  not  be  advertised  as  having 

anv  biological  or  therapeutic  effects. 

"The  thing-  thev  say  about  Glycel  seem 
to  lean  toward  the  therapeutic,"  says  an 
informed  source  at  the  FDA's  division  ot 
cosmetics  technology.  Even  so,  this  may 
not  lead  to  a  review  of  the  product.  "There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  puffery  on  all  cos- 
metic products,"  he  says.  According  to 
Irwin  Aliin,  president  of  Alrin  Fragrances, 
his  company  is  being  very-  cautious.  "We 
start  even,  phrase  with  'This  is  a  cosmetic 
product,'  "  he  says.  Besides,  he  adds,  what 
is  said  on  the  container  doesn't  really  mat- 
ter. No  number  of  dramatic  claims  will  win 
over  the  consumer.  "If  you  buy  the  product 
and  it  does  work,  you'll  come  back  and 
back  and  back.  That's  what  I  need." 

— Andrea'  C.  Revkm 

Is  Nothing  Precious? 

Last  year  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, London's  treasury  of  historic 
gems  and  antique  goldsmithing,  pur- 
chased a  string  of  beads  by  a  contem- 
porary American  jeweler.  These 
beads  were  not  of  jade,  amethyst,  or  pearl 
but  oi  Styrofoam,  covered  with  scraps  of 
Chinese  newsprint  and  gold  foil.  The 
material  value  was  strictly  nickel  and 
dime;  yet  this  necklace,  by  Robert  Eben- 
dorf,  is  comfortably  ensconced  in  the  hal- 
lowed halls  of  the  V  &  A  as  a  precious 
jewel  of  the  1980s. 

Something — the  idea  of  preciousness — 
has  changed.  Historically,  preciousness 
has  circumscribed  both  the  jeweler's  mate- 
rial and  his  method.  Natural  attributes — 
color,  hardness,  clarity — have  marked  the 
rarefied  beauty-  of  the  gemstone.  Once  the 
skilled  hands  oi  the  craftsman  began  to 
translate  these  attributes  into  ornamenta- 
tion, preciousness  was  extended  to  the  rar- 
ity ot  technical  skill — a  fastidious,  delicate 
refinement,  an  affected  distinctiveness  in 
workmanship.  Over  the  centuries,  the 
associative  values  of  luxury-  and  privilege 
have  rendered  jewelry  a  metaphor  for  all 
that  is  coveted  and  precious. 

A  detail  in  a  larger  composition,  jewelry 
uses  the  body  as  its  frame  of  spatial  refer- 
ence. A  certain  scale  and  proportion  are 
fundamental  to  the  recognition  that  a 
cathedral  is  not  precious,  nor  is  an  auto- 
mobile; but  we  do  feel  a  sublime  personal 
intensity',  an  intimacy,  with  a  brooch,  a 
ring,  a  necklace.  As  in  a  Persian  minia- 
ture, the  detail  of  workmanship,  composi- 
tion, iconography  lures  our  eye  into  a  di- 
minutive world.  The  effect  of  jewelry  is  to 
(Continued  on  page  168) 
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Paisleys,  paisleys,  paisleys — 
and  other  decorating  ideas  from  India 

conquer  the  West, 


PULENTLY  designed  shawls  from 
Kashmir— some  with  richly  em- 
broidered borders,  others  with  all- 
over  patterns— took  the  fashion- 
able world  by  storm  in  the  mid- 
1800  s.  Soon,  mills  in  the  obscure 
Scottish  town  of  Paisley  were 
turning  out  their  own  versions.  (These,  in  their 
turn,  proceeded  to  take  the  world  by  storm  to 
the  tune  of  one  million  pounds  sterling  per 
year;  they  have  become  sought-after  antiques, 
and  are  collected  world-wide,  today) 

Despite  its  Scottishness,  the  name  Paisley 
continues  to  be  often  mistakenly  identified  as 
a  region  in  India.  But  there's  no  mistake  about 
the  design  motif:  warmly  exotic,  distinctive 
and  appealing,  every  swirl  of  every  paisley 
says  "India."  Surprisingly,  this  passage  from 
India— a  native  design  coming  to  belong  to 
the  rest  of  the  world— has  been  going  on  for 
some  three  thousand  years. 

For  a  start,  the  whole  technique  of  printing 
on  fabrics  was  invented  in  India;  sophisti- 
cated methods  for  printing  and  dyeing  in  a 
range  of  colors  that  seemed  to  know  no 
inhibition  were  well  developed  when  Europe 
and  even  Japan  were  mostly  monochromatic 
and  purely  primitive.  The  list  of  other  deco- 
rative ideas  from  India  extends  all  the  way 
from  such  homey  things  as  seersucker  (from 
shir-o-shakar,  literally  milk  and  sugar)  and 
calico  (from  Calicut.  India1  to  such  surpris- 
ingly "English"  things  as  chintz  and  such 
"American"  discoveries  as 
the  bungalow.  And  then 
there's  also  sturdy  khalti. 
luxurious  cashmere,  to- 
day's ubiquitoii  -  dhurries, 
kindly  crewel,  and  the 
ever-popular  madras  cot- 
tons. Probably  no  other 
culture  can  show  as  perva- 
sive an  influence  on  the 
fabric  inventor,-  of  the 
world  as  does  India— and 
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the  influence  continues  as  dynamically  as 
ever,  even  in  todays  volatile  times. 

In  the  San  Francisco  bed-sitting-room 
shown  here,  interior  designer 
Scott  Lamb  has  brought  the 
warmth  and  design  exuberance 
of  India  to  a  typical  San 
Francisco  Victorian  room.  He 
transforms  it  with  a  romantic 
mixture  of  raj,  courtly  and  native 
India  and  achieves  a  1980s 
version  of  stylish  comfort  and 
lush  informality.  The  day-bed 
is  upholstered  in  Faner,  a 
herringbone-woven  cotton 
stripe,  that  recalls  the  sturdy 
peasant  work-fabrics  of  India, 
though  it's  actually  woven  in 
Schumacher's  own  New  Jersey 
mill.  The  curtains  are  Srinigar, 
a  pure  silk  with  an  embroidered- 
looking  windowpane  check 
that's  an  exclusive  Schumacher 
import  from  India.  The  wing  I 
chair  and  the  onion-dome-shaped  screen  are 
covered  in  Schumacher's  companion  fabric 
and  wallpaper  Khyber,  based  on  an  authentic 
embroidery  motif.  The  Victorian-looking 
rag  is  another  import  from  India,  also  exclu- 
sive with  Schumacher.  But  die  key  to  the 
room's  special  ambience  is  the  paisley- 
bordered  fabric  Rajah,  in  Indienne  red. 
made  into  a  table  cover  and  also  dressing  up 
the  bolsters.  The  same  fabric,  in  indigo,  can 
be  seen  in  the  lower  left  picture  on  the 
upholstered  seat  of  a  carved  antique  chair 

A  sampling  of  the  wide  range  of  colors,  the 
lavish  variety  oi  motifs  and  the  subtle  design 
that  pa  heir  to,  can  be  seen  in  the 

center  n  this  page.  The  jewel-lite 

colors,  lingly  endless  catalogue  of 

sensuous  swirls— are  all  controlled  by  a  very 
sophist  sign  intelligence.  (The  wool 

rug  in  the  und  of  this  picture,  inci- 


dentally, is  a  happy  translation  of  the  crisp 
texture  of  straw  matting  into  a  more  lasting 
medium. )  Whether  it's  to  cover  a  chair  and 


brighten  up  a  dark  corner  or  to  create  a 
sensational  sofa  in  an  elegant  living  room; 
whether  it  s  bedroom,  kitchen  or  bath;  there's 
no  place  that  a  paisley  can't  help.  With 
drama,  with  color,  with  enthusiasm.  No  won- 
der Scotland  and  then  the  world  were  con- 
quered. No  wonder  the  conquest  continues  to 
this  very  day. 

From  just  about  the  time  that  paisleys  from 
Paisley  had  become  well  established  as  a 
fashionable  household  word,  E  Schumacher 
and  Co.  has  been  supplying  Americas  inte- 
rior designers  and  architects  with  the  world's 
best  for  the  comfortable,  fashionable  house- 
hold. Importing,  producing,  commissioning, 
and  inspiring— fabrics,  wall-coverings,  rugs 
and  carpets.  Wherever  today's  ideas  are  com- 
ing from,  knowing  professionals  looking  for 
infallible  choices  seem  invariably  to  agree 
that  the  one  place  not  to  be  missed  is  "surely, 
Schumacher." 


Schumachers  Illustrated  Notes  on  20th  Century  Taste.  One  of  a  series. 
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lhat  indefinable 
something 
about  certain 
Frenchwomen 
is  often  a 
little  something 
by  Caron. 

In  1919.  a  little 
something  called 
Tahac  Blond 
swept  through  Paris 
capturing  its  most 
adventurous  women. 

Today.  Parfums  Caron 
intrigues  not  only 
the  women  of  Paris, 
but  the  beautiful 
women  of  the  world, 
with  Bellodgia. 
Fleurs  de  Rocaille. 
Suit  de  Noel 
a)  id  the  latest  little 
something  by  Caron. 
Nocturnes. 

I.  MAGNIN 


Nocturnes  by  C  iron,  Paris 


Announcing  The  Only 

'Ultra  Deluxe' 
Winter  Voyages  Of  1987 

The  Classic  World  Cruise  Of  Sagafjord  And 
The  Pacific  And  Orient/Americas  Cup  Odyssey  Of  Vistafjord. 


Travel  in  unsurpassed 
luxury. 

Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord, 
rated  Ultra  Deluxe  by  the 
World  Ocean  and  Cruise  Liner 
Society,  have  set  a  new  standard  for  lux- 
ury cruise  ships.  You're  treated  to  a  level  of 
personalized  service  unrivaled  by  any  other  cruise 
ship  sailing  today  Enjoy  the  luxury  of  single-sitting 
dining  while  being  captivated  by  breathtaking  views 
of  the  sea.  Spend  your  active  moments  at  the  world- 
famous  "Golden  Door  Spa  at  Sea"'*  with  exercise 
area,  pool,  saunas,  massage  and  Jacuzzi  ® 
Whirlpool  Baths.  Live  in  lavish  staterooms  and 
receive  service  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  luxury  hotel. 

The  Classic  World  Cruise  of  Sagafjord. 
As  the  only  world-cruise  ship  sailing  out  of  New  York 
in  1987,  Sagafjord  departs  January  5,  stopping  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Then  it's  toward  the  sun  and  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Orient,  Africa  and  South  America  on  her 
99-day  world  cruise.  Included  is  an  opportunity  to  fly 
to  Perth  for  the  finals  of  the  America's  Cup  race  in 
Australia.  Segments  of  two  weeks  to  three  months  are 
available. 

Pacific  and  Orient /America's  Cup  Odyssey 
of  Vistafjord. 
Vistafjord  sets  sail  from  Fort  Lauderdale  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  then  from  Los  Angeles  on  January  5,  to  21 
beckoning  warm-weather  ports. 


Sail  west  to  Hawaii,  the 
South  Pacific  and  Australia, 
where  you  enjoy  a  "front-row 
seat"  on  board  Vistafjord  for  the 
America's  Cup.  Or  begin  your  vacation  in 
Australia  and  sail  on  to  Indonesia,  Hong 
Kong  and  Tahiti  before  returning  home.  Convenient 
segments  of  two  to  eight  weeks  available. 
Free  airfare  plus  Hong  Kong 
Concorde  connections. 
All  Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord  1987  "Ultra  Deluxe" 
winter  vacations  feature  free  roundtrip  airfare  from 
71  gateway  cities.  There  are  even  specially  reserved 
Concorde  flights  between  the  U.S.  and  Hong  Kong 
for  a  low  supplement.  For  details,  consult  your  travel 
agent  or  Cunard. 

Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord  are  registered  in  the  Bahamas  Cunard  reserves  the  right  to 
cancel  Concorde  program  without  prior  notice. 


Cunard,  Box  999,  Farmingdale,  N.Y.  11737. 

Rush  me  the  full-color  brochure, 

"Ultra  Deluxe"  Voyages-Winter  '87  (Q841). 
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MY  TRAVEL  AGENT 


1986  CUNARD 


Queen  Elizabeth  2  •  Sagafjord  •  Vistafjord  •  Cunard  Countess  ■  Cunard  Princess 


Daum. 
Le  Cristal  e 


un  Art 


l  powerful  thoroughbred  bound  for  an  imaginary  destination. 

A  fusion  of  line  and  light  in  subtle  interplay. 

An  invitation  to  a  journey,  born  of  the  skill  and  inspiration 

of  the  master  craftsmen  of  Daum. 


A  L     FRANCE 


225  Fifth  Avenue,  Ne 


i  NY  10010  (212)  532-5686 


JEAN       LASSALE 
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If  no  one  has  ever  suggested  to  you  that  the  wrist 

can  be  an  object  of  allure,  they've  never  worn  a  watch  by  Jean  Lassale. 

With  bracelets  so  supple  they  drape  like  silk  charmeuse. 

And  dials  as  sultry  as  a  summer's  night.  Now  time 

can  be  as  provocative  as  you. 

Jean  Lassale.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  watch  in  the  world. 
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LOS  ANGELES  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  PALM  SPRINGS  •  LA  JOLI.A  •  COSTA  MESA  •  CARMEL  •  SAN  FRANCISG »  IX  •  CHICAGO 


©  1986  Jean  Lassale,  Inc. 


Johnny  Apple  it 


as  ot  the  dance. 
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They  leap,  they  prance,  they  twist  and  twirl.  And  by 
common  consent  of  the  cognoscenti,  they  do  it  with  greater 
verve  and  versatility  than  any  other  ballet  company  in  the 
country.  Such  critical  plaudits  please  them  but  the  applause 
that  truly  delights  them  comes  from  the  folks  who  have  never 
seen  a  ballet  before  and  were  sure  they  wouldn't  like  it.  For 
the  youthful  members  of  The  Joffrey  Ballet  are  not  merely 
one  of  the  great  ballet  companies  of  the  world  but  a  unique 
group  uniquely  determined  to  spread  the  gospel  of  the  dance 
And  over  the  past  30  years,  they  have  carried  their 
high-spirited  message  to  more  than  500  cities  in  49  states. 

Wherever  they  go,  these  Johnny  Appleseeds  of  the 
dance  spread  the  good  news  that  ballet  is  not  just  alive  and 
kicking  high  but  getting  sassier  and  classier.  They  do  it  with  a 
repertory  that  is  as  varied  as  the  strains  of  Mahler  and  the 
rhythms  of  Aretha,  with  ballerinas  in  toe  shoes  and  dancers  in 
boots,  and  with  a  sheer  joyousness  that  captivates  and  compels. 

That's  one  reason  we  sponsored  the  1986  United  States 
Tour  of  The  Joffrey  Ballet  and  why  we're  a  sponsor  of  their  home 
seasons  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  In  our  business  as  in  yours, 
we  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  always  fresh  life  in  old  forms 
and  that  the  only  way  we  can  discover  it  is  through  individual 
imagination,  individual  innovativeness,  individual  creativity. 
Sponsorship  of  art  that  reminds  us  of  these  things  is  not 
patronage.  It's  a  business  and  human  necessity. 
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Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 

It  takes  art  to  make  a  company  great. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  INCORPORATED 

PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  INTERNATIONAL 

MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 

MISSION  VIEJO  REALTY  GROUP  INC. 

GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION 
The  Joffrey  Ballet  30th  Anniver?  lry  Tour 


February  24-26 

Iowa  City,  IA 

February  28  March  2 

Minni     ■•  jlis.  MM 

March  5- 16 

ChiCrV         II. 

March  19-23 

Washington.  DC 

April  1-20  (home  season) 

New  York.  NY 

May  2- 18  (home  season) 

Los  Angeles.  CA 

June  23-29 

San  Diego,  CA 

July  1-12 

San  Francisco,  CA 

(Top  Left)  Mark  Goldwater  in  Gerald  Arpmo's  "Trinity  "  (Bottom  Left)  G/en."  I  d  >nd  Dawn  Caccamo  in  John  f.  .■ 

Juliet  "  (Bottom  Center)  The  Company  in  Gerald  Arpmo's  "Jamboree  "  (Bol  Leslie  Carothers  m  Gerald  A:> 

(Top  Center)  Dawn  Caccamo  in  Gerald  Arpmo's  "Confetti  "©  Philip  Morris  Inc    i  ■   6 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR 

CAROUSEL  HORSES,  GARDEN 

STATUES,  GREAT  PHOTOS 


This  month's  predictable  parade  of 
megahuck  Impressionist,  modern, 
and  contemporary  paintings  sales- — 
those  headline-grabbing  darlings  of 
the  popular  press— will  do  quite 
nicely  with  no  thanks  to  us.  That  permits 
us  the  satisfying,  somewhat  self-indulgent, 
and  reversely  snobbish  luxury  of  giving 
certain  other  sales  their  own,  well- 
deserved  day  in  piint.  What  these  may 
lack  in  hype  potential  they  certainly  com- 
pensate for  with  sheer  fun — not  to  men- 
tion affordability. 

New  York— Phillips,  May  3,  1986. 
American  carousel  art.  What  great  stuff  it 
is!  Fifty-two  full-size  carousel  animals,  two 
carousel  chariots,  and  a  dozen  lots  of  deco- 
rative trim,  mostly  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, all  from  the  outstanding  Ringling 
Museum,  of  Sarasota,  Florida.  Every  lot 
reflects  the  pinnacle  of  carving  craftsman- 
ship in  the  service  of  American  popular 
culture.  Estimates  range  from  $600  to 
$25,000  plus,  but  don't  be  surprised  if  bid- 
ders shoot  the  moon. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  May  12,  and 
Christie's,  May  13,  1986.  Photographs. 

An  absolute  photofest.  The  market  shows 
increasing  maturity  and  stability  now  after 
the  "correction"  that  followed  its  Icarian 


flight  during  the  "investment  collect- 
ibles" craziness  a  few  years  ago.  At  Sothe- 
by's there  are  several  outstanding  individ- 
ual pieces  by  the  likes  of  Strand,  Steichen, 
and  Weston,  as  well  as  an  entire  Andrew 
Joseph  Russell  album  and  a  presentation 
portfolio  bv  J.  H.  Hillers.  The  Christie's 
photography  sales — at  South  Kensington, 
in  London  (three  a  year),  and  Christie's 
East,  in  New  York  (two  a  year) — comple- 
ment one  another:  South  Ken  tends  to  be 
strong  in  early-nineteenth-century  items 
(daguerreotypes,  stereo  material,  portrait 
and  topographical  shots,  cartes  de  visite, 
and  photographic  literature);  Christie's 
East  concentrates  on  twentieth-century 
work.  Collectors  of  the  increasingly  popu- 
lar Photo-Secession  will  be  pleased  to  find 
a  191 1  album  containing  thirty-three  plat- 
inum prints  by  Karl  Struss.  Also  featured 
are  various  entries  by  Hill  and  Adamson, 
Frederick  Evans,  Steichen,  et  al. 

New  York— Christie's.  May  22,   1986. 

Grand  garden  ornaments  and  furniture  on 

the  block  at  Sussex   \C\  28. 


The  best  of  American  carousel  art,  featured 
at  Phillips,  in  New  York,  May  3. 

Hebraica.  We  usually  don't  do  benefits, 
but  this  material  is  too  impottant  to  pass 
up.  The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  has  consigned  some  one  hundred 
redundancies  from  its  Rare  Book  Room, 
and  there  is  nothing  second-rate  here.  All 
are  printed  books  from  various  centers  of 
Jewish  culture,  with  mostly  sixteenth-cen- 
tury texts  predominant.  The  top  lot  is  like- 
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Good  pickings  at  Doyle — like  a 
Louis  XV  commode  (estimated  at 

$12, 000-$  1 8,000). 


Some  are  born  rich. 
Others  are  born  to  become  rich. 


There's  only  one  bank  for  the  born 
entrepreneur.  A  bank  uniquely  designed 
to  meet  his  special  needs— Citibank  Private 
Banking  and  Investment. 

In  major  cities  around  the  country,  our 
relationship  managers  use  their  experience 


and  authority  to  respond  quickly  and 
confidentially  to  the  most  complex  and 
unusual  needs— from  lending  against  illiquid 
assets  to  portfolio  management  tc  admin- 
istering complicated  fitfk  Q  A  KM 
estates  and  trusts.       \ul  I  3?&Mi  V \ 

PRIVATE  BANKING  &  INVESTMENT 


Fluent  in  the  ways  of  the  affluent. 


Mauna  Lani  Expectations. 


The  Hawaiian  dream  conies  true. 

A  lush  green  carpet  lies  across  the  rugged 
landscape.  And  golf  is  really  fun  again.  The 
Tennis  Garden  is  5 -star.  The  Mauna  Lani  Bay 
Hotel  is  luxurious.  The  entire  resort  environ- 
ment is  master-planned  well  into  the  21st 
century.  And  each  residence  delivers  a  superb 
lifestvle  to  those  who  can  afford  it.  Dreams 
come  true  at  Mauna  Lani. 


(2J 


MAUNA  LANI RESCRT 

On  the  Koh.il  a  Sun  (  oa>i  •  For  reservations  a  \launj  Ljm  Bj>  Hold,  call  (800   $67  2323  >>r\  our  travel  agent 

For  a  Resort  brochure,  call  (800)  $67-5100 


AUCTIONS 


ly  to  be  a  Meshul  Ha- 
Kadmoni  (Brescia, 
1492)byIbnSahula, 
said  to  be  the  first 
illustrated  Hebrew- 
book  ever  printed. 
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Sussex — Sotheby's, 
May  28,  1986.  Gar- 
den statuary  and  ar- 
chitecture sale.  The 
first  ot  its  kind  for 
Sotheby's,  this  sale, 
on  the  superb 
grounds  of  Summers 
Place,  Billingshurst,  will  feature  dozens  of 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  gar- 
den items — everything  from  cast-iron  gar- 
den-seat furniture,  wrought-iron  entrance 
and  garden  gates,  and  marble  fountains  to 
various  garden  ornaments  in  terra-cotta, 
stone,  and  lead. 

New  York— Doyle,  May  7,  1986.  If  it 
seems  we  always  have  much  the  same 
thing  to  say  about  Doyle,  it's  because  they 
have  a  well-tested  formula  tor  success.  It 
goes  like  this:  Sign  up  one  well-known 
estate  (this  month,  that  of  Mary  White- 
house,  late  of  New  York  and  Newport)  for 
the  starring  role,  surround  it  with  a  sup- 
porting cast  of  solid,  affordable  items,  and 
voila! — another  well-rehearsed  mise-en- 
scene  guaranteed  to  play  to  SRO  au- 
diences of  Upper  East  Siders. 

— James  R.  Lyons 


huiaica  (above)  at  Christie's;  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  photographed,  at  Sotherry's. 
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Just  this  side  of  fantasy. 
Mikimotoandyou. 
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MIKIMOTO 


The  Originator  of  Cultured  Pearls. 
8    Since  1891 

NEW  YORK"'  TOK^r >  •  ZURICH    FRANKFURT    LONDON    HONG  KONG 

FOR  INFORMATION  '  30r    ;y,-4305   IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  1-800-235-5554 

Available  at  fine  jewelers  nationwide. 
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•THE- 

GROSVENOR  HOUSE 

•  ANTIQUES  FAIR  • 


Uth-21st  June  1986 

To  be  held  at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  London  W.l.  The  Fair  will  be  open  as  follows:  11th  June 
5.00  p.m.  to  8.00  p.m.  Subsequent  days  11.00  p.m.-8.00  p.m.  except  14th,  15th  and  21st  June  11.00  a.m.-6.00  p.m. 

The  Handbook  will  be  published  to  coincide  with  the  opening  of  the  Fair.  Admission  price  inclusive  of  Hand- 
book: £7.00. 

[y^j['g'J[^^J[GHj  30F  In  association  with  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 

Organised  by:  Evan  Steadman  and  Partners  Limited,  The  Hub,  Emson  Close,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  CB 10  lHL, 
England.  Telephone:  (0799)  26699.  Telex:  81653.  Fax:  26088. 


Enter  Howard  Miller's  world 

More  than  clocks,  a  lifestyle. 


For  clocks  that  express  the  way  you  live,  the  name 
is  Howard  Miller. 

From  traditional  grandfather  clocks,  wall  clocks, 
mantel  clocks  and  alarm  clocks,  to  the  ultimate  in 
contemporary  designs.  Howard  Miller's  world  is 
where  vou  want  to  live. 


For  a  full-color  catalog  of  more  clock  ideas  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street  •  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 

In  Canada,  Apsco  Products  if 


Pictured  here:  Thejennison  from  Howard  Miller's  "Heritage  Hill  Wall  Clock  Collection" 

Showroom  Locations:  15-D-6A  Merchandise  Mart,  Atlanta;  10058  World  Trade-  Center,  Dallas; 
C-206  SFMC,  Highpoint;  203  Merchandise  Mart  2,  San  Francisco. 
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Expressions  of  Oriental  Serenity. 
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"Springtime  in  Japan"  captures  the  delicate 

tranquility  of  the  East  in  perfect  porcelain.  Superbly  created  by  Lladro, 

its  graceful  elegance  is  a  joy  to  contemplate. 


Authenticity  guaranteed  by  the  distinctive  Lladro  tradematk  on  the  base. 
For  information  about  the  Lladro  Collectors  Society,  write  to:  Lladro,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 


THIS  BELONGS  IN  THE  POCKET  OF 
AN  EXTRAORDINARY  MAN. 


In  1875,  Audemars  Piguet  created 
a  watch  so  complex  that  it  became 
the  talk  of  the  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion in  Paris. 

Today,  as  then,  this  majestic 
timepiece  is  held  in  awe  as  The 
Grand  Complication. 

So  named  because  here  is  a 
pocket  watch  with  a  minute  re- 
peater which  can  strike  each  hour, 
each  quarter  and  each  minute;  a 
watch  that  acts  as  both  a  perpetual 
and  lunar  calendar,  and  as  a  split- 
second  chronograph. 

The  Grand  Complication  is  so 
sophisticated  that  it  permits  all 


leap  years  to  be  programmed  for 
the  next  century. 

All  told,  The  Grand  Complication 
performs     -.        -.  T1,  , 

^  en  Auflenmrs  Piguet 

functions.  ^ 

To  fashion  a  watch  this  ambitious 
is  not  easy;  it  requires  an  except- 
ional number  of  hours,  over  1500, 
as  well  as  the  patience  and  disci- 
pline necessary  to  assemble  416 
separate  parts. 

Only  one  is  available. 
It  can  be  obtained  only  at  Asprey, 
725  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10022.  Telephone  (212)  688-1811. 
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Handmade,  Hallmarked. .  .Precious  and  Enduring. 
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CD.  Peacock 


)£.  HUDSON,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul— CHARLES  W.  WARREN.  Detroit— JESSOPS,  San  Diego         JEWELERS  SINCE  1837         J.E.  C/ " ' 

CHICAGO 

»f&  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HENRY  BIRKS  AND  SONS  COMPANY  OF  FINE  JEWELERS 


a.  Washington  D.C.— SHREVE  &  CO,  San  Fran 


STAIR  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED  1912 


A  fine  Queen  Anne  walnut  shepherd's  crook 
armchair  upholstered  in  needlework.  Circa  1710. 


STAIR  &  CO.,  59  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y  10022  •  (212)  355-7620 

OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  (212)  355-7620 

LONDON,  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HB  •  01  499  1784 
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SOTHEBY'S  INTERNATIONAL  REALT 

334  York  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10021  •  Telephone:  (212)  606-7 

These  fine  properties  are  just  a  sample  of  our  current  listings.  For  more  information,  color  brochures  and 
complimentary  copy  of  Sotheby's  Portfolio  of  distinctive  properties  for  sale,  please  contact  our  Referral 

Department  in  New  York  at  (212)  606-7070. 


Southampton,  New  York 

MAGNIFICENT  SOUTHAMPTON  ESTATE 

3V2  acres  of  formal  landscaping,  this  3-story  tum-of- 
the-centurv  shingled  residence  features  classic  detail- 
ing, 7  bedrooms,  greenhouse  with  whirlpool  and 
built-in  pool  with  adjoining  deck.  Guest  house  with 
its  own  pool;  detached  garage  with  apartment. 
$2,700,000  Brochure#C  1-178 


Rye,  New  York 

CLASSIC  MEDITERRANEAN-STYLE 

RESIDENCE 

Built  in  1919  and  situated  on  3.6;}  beautifully  land- 
si  aped  acres  bordering  the  Apawamis  Club  golf 
course,  the  spacious  residence  offers  8.376  sq.  ft.  of 
living  space.  16  rooms,  staff  accommodations  and 
guest  quarters.  Tennis  court;  3-car  garage. 
$2.1oo.()(io  Brochure#Cl-201 


St      eorge,  Maine 
ISLAND 

?  private  islas  '  '  -mile  from  mainland  with  ex- 
plantings  ol  |      nies,  day  lilies  and  irises,  and 

>lv  tralted  Contemporary  built  b)  a  cabinet- 
aturii  ga  covered  porch  with  ocean  views. 

ii  R„u-t,i,„.*r-iiL-'! 


East  Hampton,  New  York 

GRACIOUS  COLONIAL-STYLE  RESIDENCE 
Stately  3-story,  11-room  residence  built  in  1920  and 
featuring  lovely  period  appointments,  surrounded 
by  1  Vs  exquisitely  landscaped  acres.  Fireplaces:  cus- 
tom panelling  and  bluestone  terraces.  Pool;  pool 
house:  attached  garage. 
$  1 ,5(M  I  .000  Brochuie#C  1-193 


SOTHF.BYN  IN  TKRNATIONAI   REALTY 

PORTFOLIO 

OF  DISTINC1T\"E  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE 
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BrodiuivfrC  10-73 


Montauk,  New  York 
OCEAN  FRONT  CONTEMPORARY 
3-bedroom  Contemporary  designed  b\  renowned 
architect  Gordon  Chadwkx  and  featured  in  numer- 
ous publications,  surrounded  b\  almost  2  acres  of 
manicured  lawns  and  natural  landscaping,  and  over- 
looking 22 1  of  private  beach  frontage. 
> 1 .600.000  Bi  ochure#C  1- 172 


Lake  Oswego,  Oregon 
EXCEPTIONAL  ISLAND  RETREAT 

Matchless  island  propertv  encompassing  5  aC 
landscaped  grounds  with  formal  gardens,  lav 
lakefront  grape  arbor,  patios  and  walkways, 
appointed  12-room  English  Country-style  residl 
Gothic-stvle  boathouse;  docking  facilities. 
S3.500.OOO  Brochure#C'| 


-, 


East  Hampton,  New  York 
STATELYTUDOR 

2.4  landscaped  and  partially  fenced  acres  surrc 
this  14-room  residence  which  features  a  Conl 
porarv  interior  motif  ideal  for  entertaining  with 
places,  skvlit  media  room  and  sun  rooms.  Staff  q 
ters:  fiiee-fonn  pool:  tennis  court:  garage. 
$1,400,000  (unfurnished)  Brochure#Cl 

SI. 500.000  (furnished) 


Southampton,  New  York 
OCEANCASTLE 

Grand  oceanfront  Tudor  featuring  25,000+  sq 
with  2  kitchens,  a  delightful  entertainment  rot 
6-car  garage  and  guest  cottage;  set  on  6+  acre.1 
open  beachfront  with  500'  of  sand  dunes  and  vii 
of  Shinnecock  Bay. 
$3,900,000  Brochure#Cl- 


hattan  Brokerage 
ladison  Avenue 

•:k.  V    10021 

.06-7660 


New  York  Sute 

Stuan  Siege) 
133  i  V't  k  Avenue 
New  Vik.  NY  10021 
606  7070 


Southern  Connecticut 
Be  New  Jersev 

Thomas  B  Anderson 
1334  York  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10021 
(212)606-7070 


New  England 
George  Ballantvne 
101  New  bun  Street 
Boston.  MA  021 16 

(617)536-6632 


Mid- Atlantic 
Thomas  |.  Bryan 
2093  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC  20007 
(202i  208-8405 


European 
Denise  LeVan 
1334  York  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10021 
(212)606-7070 


Southeast 
Philip  A.  White,  Jr. 
3207  Paces  Ferry  Place  1 
Atlanta.  GA  30305 
(404)  266-3434 


WHEBY'S  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 

■  ■  nLk  AVenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10021  •  Telephone:  (212)  606-7070 

ii  „  M.nrh^p  -a  fine  nioDertv  in  the  U.S.  or  anywhere  else  and  would  lik 
F  F  by  calling  a  regional  manager  listed  below. 


icld,  Connecticut 

1  U  SETTING 

bounded  b\  stone  walls  and  landscaped 

iwns  Imii  trees  and  an  English  country  garden 
»und  ilus  S-storv,  10-room  Colonial-style  rest- 
■  which  overlooks  1  ong  Island  Sound  Elegani 
d  appointments;  terraces;  turn.  atta<  hedjmage. 

,KHS  Brochure#C4-129 


iterville,  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts 
QUAQUET LAKE  WATERFRONT 
«x>m  residence  oilers  lovely  water  views  from  its 
1  .u  re  peninsula  setting  with  770'  of  water  front- 
Dramati<  appointments  include  floor-to-ceiling 
place,  cathedral  ceiling  and  deck.  Guest  house; 
niscourt;  boathouse  with  channel  access. 
^5  000  Brochure#C:>164 


armel  Kent,  New  York 
QUESTRIAN  RETREAT 

•nlv  56  miles  from  Manhattan,  superb  facility  com- 
ii)  rises  36  acres  of  meadows,  lawns,  gardens  and  woods 

ith  nding/hiking  trails  and  1,600'  of  lake  frontage. 

Vioorn  Scandinavian-design  Contemporary  with  6 

replaces  and  cathedral  ceilings.  Pool;  bam  complex. 
j  1  ,§00.000  Brochure#Cf-196 


lorida  &  Caribbean 
lodneyj.  Dillard 
55  VVunh  Avenue 
•aim  Beach.  FL  33480 
305)659-3555 


Rocky  Mountain 
&  Southwest 

William  A.  Meyer 

210  St.  Paul  Street,  Suite  225 

Denver.  CO  80206 

(303)393-1861 


Tuxedo  Park,  New  York 
1880s  LAKEFRONT  TUDOR 

One  of  Tuxedo  Park's  original  mansions  set  on  4,5  ± 
ac  res  has  680  ±  '  of  frontage  on  Tuxedo  Lake.  Ap- 
proximately 10.600  sq.  ft.  with  12  fireplaces,  English 
oak  panelling,  leaded  and  stained  glass  windows, 
lakeside  terraces  and  conservatory 
$2,600,000  Brochure#C  1-198 


Southampton,  New  York 
KEEWAYDIN 

Importa.  it  residence  designed  by  Stanford  White  and 
outbuildings  in  a  10+  acre  parklike  setting.  20-room 
main  residence  with  4  reception  rooms  and  6  master 
bedrooms;  pool  house  with  full  kitchen  facilities; 
guest  house;  greenhouse;  garage  with  apartment. 
§3,250.000  Brochure#C  1-177 


Alloway,  New  Jersev 

1860s  LAKEFRONT  ESTATE 

Waterfalls,  iris  and  perennial  gardens,  19+  acres  ot 
privacy  and  700'  fronting  Lake  Alloway  surround 
this  restored  and  updated  Georgian  home  and  ac- 
companying carriage  house.  8  bedrooms;  7  tire- 
places;  indoor  pool.  32  miles  from  Philadelphia^ 
|970,00()  Brochure#C8-42 


Northern  California/ 
Pacific  Northwest 

Mike  Bohnen 

3667  Sacramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 18 

(415)561-8420 


San  Francisco  Brokerage 

Irene  Gianaras 

3667  Sacramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94 118 

(415)561-8400 


New  Canaan,  Connecticut 

FABLEFARM  .     . 

Built  in  1850,  this  7-bedroom  home  includes  5  princi- 
pal rooms  each  with  a  fireplace,  and  encompasses  4 
totally  secluded  landscaped  acres  with  a  2-bedroom 
guest  house,  pool,  pool  house  with  fireplace,  and  a 
detached  garage. 
$1,495,000  Brochure#C4-132 


Stamford,  Connecticut 
ARTISTS  CONTEMPORARY 

Imaginative  barn-style  residence  with  stained  glass, 
skylights,  cathedral  ceilings,  soaring  beams,  massive 
stone  fireplace  in  Great  Room  and  turreted  staircase 
to  private  study.  Set  on  over  an  acre  of  gardens  and 
woodland.  Garage.  .„„ 

$625,000  Brochure#C4-128 


Pleasanrville,  West .  ster  County, 

NORMANS"  'OENCE                 uUi,anA 

Exauisite  I  i  '^'»fC  constructed  in  1918  and 

35*1.  ■*■               ,aoes<>  woods 

and  proi.  ds.  ip        lively  period  detad- 

■       \vll  .,;lt.;.    pestered  guest  house. 
bam.  Ad          .ridle  paths  and  parkland. 

»■  igo  Brochure#Cl-194 


Newport  Beach  Brokerage 

Buie 
5  Corporate  Plaza 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 

(714)  759-6700 


Southern  California 
&  Mexico 

Sunt-  Nixon 
308N. Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills.  <  V  90210 

(213)274-8347 


Week  of  Important  Auctions 

To  Be  Held:  220  San  Bruno  at  Fifteenth  Street,  San  Francisco 


June  10  through  June  13,  1986 
Exhibition:  June  6  through  June  9 

Furniture  and  Works  of  Art,  Silver, 

American  and  European  Paintings, 

Oriental  Works  of  Art,  Jewelry, 

Rugs  and  Carpets 


For  further  information  call  4 1 5-673- 1 362 


^.y' 


AUCTIONEERS  V*.  APPRAISERS 
xin  Bruno  at  Fifteenth  Street  *  San  Francisco,  California  94103 


THE   LIVELY  ARTS 


When  the  curtain  rises  on  the  Kirov  Bal- 
let's Swan  Lake  at  the  Vancouver  Festival 
on  May  14,  audiences  on  this  continent 
will  have  their  first  opportunity  in  more 
than  two  decades  to  see  one  of  the  world's 
most  celebrated  hut  least  familiar  dance 
ensembles.  Always  overshad- 
owed in  the  West  b<,  Moscow's 
Bolshoi  Ballet — which  made 
regular  and  tremendously  suc- 
cessful visits  to  the  United 
States  from  1959  until  the 
Afghan  crisis  of  1979 — the 
Kirov  has  by  now  become 
something  of  a  legend  for 
American  balletgoers.  When 
the  Leningrad  troupe  ap- 
peared in  Paris  four  years  ago, 
virtually  every  one  o(  this 
country's  leading  dance  writ- 
ers crossed  the  Atlantic  to  see 
it.  As  Robert  Greskovic  wrote 
in  Ballet  News,  "No  matter 
how  much  dancing  we  see  on 
our  shores,  there  are  still 
things  only  the  Kirov  can 
show  us."  Now  these  things 
will  be  seen  by  audiences  in 
the  United  States — if  all  goes 
as  hoped — as  soon  as  May  2  1- 
26  at  the  Shrine  Auditorium, 
in  Los  Angeles;  May  28-3 1  at 
the  Mann  Music  Center,  in 
Philadelphia;  and  June  2-5  at 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park,  in 
Vienna,  Virginia,  outside 
Washington. 

The  Kirov  first  arrived  over 
herein  1961,  trailing  clouds  of 
glory.  Many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated— and,  for  Americans, 
influential — dancers  ot  the 
early  twentieth  century  came 
from  the  Kirov  (or  the  Ma- 
ryinksy,  as  it  was  called  before  1935): 
Anna  Pavlova,  Vaslav  Nijinsky,  Adolph 
Bolm,  Alexandra  Danilova.  Even  Galina 
Ulanova,  identified  throughout  the  world 
as  the  star  ballerina  of  the  Bolshoi  for  a 
quarter  century,  received  her  training  at 
the  Kirov  and  appeared  there  with  ever- 
increasing  renown  until  1935,  when  Sta- 


Thanks  to  detente, 

russia's  great  kirov 

ballet  returns 

by  dale  harris 

lin  decreed  her  transfer  to  Moscow,  the 
Russians  say,  so  that  he  could  see  her 
dance  more  often. 

The  American  mass  audience  tor  ballet 
that  developed  in  the  1960s  was  more 
interested  in  thrills  than  in  history.  What 


tersburg  form,  1913:  Anna  Pavlova  in  Don  Quixote 


people  craved  was  what  the  Bolshoi 
offered  in  abundance:  dancing  with  physi- 
cal impact.  The  Kirov  could  da::le  the 
audience,  but  it  did  not  seek  to  do  s< 
matter  of  course;  its  visits,  accordingly, 
were  tar  rarer  than  the  Bolshoi's.  Instead  ot 
sensationalism,  the  Kirov  ottered  ele- 
gance, purity  of  style,  and  seamless  lyri- 


cism— qualities  that  proved  far  less  eye- 
catching than  the  more  robust  Moscow  ap- 
proach, which  won  unprecedented  popu- 
larity by  emphasizing  bravura  over  refine- 
ment, large-scale  dramatic  gestures  over 
subtle  detail,  and  torcefulness  over  grace. 
Still,  the  public  never  tailed 
to  appreciate  the  company's 
male  stars.  Even  so  powerful  a 
personality  and  phenomenal  a 
virtuoso  as  the  Bolshoi's  Vla- 
dimir Vasiliev  could  not 
eclipse  the  Kirov's  Yuri  Solo- 
viev,  an  unforgettable  per- 
former, who  united  brilliant 
footwork,  prodigious  eleva- 
tion, and  an  irresistible  poet- 
ry. Long  before  Soloviev  ever 
got  through  his  solo  in  the 
Blue  Bird  pas  de  deux  from  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,  American  au- 
diences had  drowned  the  mu- 
sic in  volleys  of  applause. 

The  Kirov's  female  dancers, 
however,  did  not  excite  the 
public  to  the  same  degree, 
principally  because  they  did 
not  in  any  way  resemble  the 
Bolshoi's  Maya  Plisetskaya. 
For  American  audiences,  this 
vibrant  performer,  who  domi- 
nated the  Moscow  company 
after  Ulanova's  retirement,  in 
1962,  became  the  embodi- 
ment not  only  of  the  Bolshoi 
stvle  but  of  Russian  ballet  as  a 
whole.  A  compelling  person- 
ality whose  movements  exem- 
plified an  almost  superhuman 
breadth  and  power,  Plisets- 
kaya  made  it  hard  for  people  to 
appreciate  the  poetic  charm  of 
the  Kirov's  ballerinas.  Irina 
Kolpakova,  Alia  Sizova,  Alia 
Shelest,  and  Gabriella  Komleva  were 
among  the  most  aristocratic  dancers  of  the 
time,  but  they  did  not  hold  much  interest 
tor  a  public  grown  used  to  the  broader, 
showier  manner  of  the  Bolshoi.  Even  the 

Dale  Harris,  a  dance  historian,  is  a  contribut- 
ing editor  of  Connoisseur. 
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More  Than  A  Tradition 

Geometric  sapphires,  ruin  and  diamonds...  the  stunning  symmetry  of  precious 
gems.  Rings,  earrings  and  bracelet  elegantly  designed  in  18  kt.  gold. 
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SHREVE   &  CO. 


JEWELERS  SINCE  1852 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.B.  HIDSON.  Minneapolis  Si.  Paul— CHARLES  W.  WARREN.  Detroit— JESSOPS,  San  Diego 
CD.  PEACOCK,  Chicago— J.E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HENRY  BIRKS  AND  SONS  COMi«ANY  OF  FINE  JEWELERS 
I  Mr  our  own  Silver  Card  or  we  welcome  American  Express,  Visa  or  MasterCard. 


Leave  next  winter  behind  on  a 
yachtsman's  vacation  in  the  sun. 

Sail  from  Singapore  through  the  exotic  East  Indies.  Or  from  St.  Croix 
through  the  unspoiled  West  Indies.  Or  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  South  American  Riviera. 

Our  cruises  range  from  7  to  20  nights  and  9  different  itineraries  offer 
you  unique  blends  of  shopping,  sightseeing,  sports  and  night  life.  In 
addition,  our  Holiday  Cruises  sail  December  18  from  Fort  Lauderdale 
to  Barbados  and  December  28  from  Barbados  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

From  spacious  suites  and  superior  dining  to  complimentary  wines  and 
spirits,  each  Sea  Goddess  cruise  is  reserved  for  you  and  only  57  other 
couples.  And  the  double-occupancy  rates  per  person  for  7  nights  are 
$4,000  in  1986  and  $4,400  in  1987  through  December  12. 

Call  us  or  ask  your  Travel  Agent  for  a  complete  brochure  today. 

Come  live  the  Sea  Qoddess  life. 

Europe  •  Caribbean  •  South  America  'Java  Sea  •  Intercontinental  Odysseys 
Sea  Goddess  Cruises  Limited,  5805  Blue  Lagoon  Drive,  Miami.  Florida  33126. 
(800)  458-9000  Nationwide.  (800)  457-9000  Florida.  Ships'  Registry:  Norway. 
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Ask  an  expert 
about  the  Sea  Qoddess  life. 


~\ 


A  partial  list  of  those  Travel  Agents 
And  those  indicated  with  an  asterisk 
For  an  expert's  opinion,  just  call. 

♦Little  World  Travel 

Belmont,  CA  (415)  592-0664 

♦Classic  Travels 
Glendale,  CA  (213)  245-1 149 

Leo  T.  Sides  Travel 

Palo  Alto,  CA  (415)  321-1 1 1 1 

♦Adventures  Unlimited 
San  Francisco,  CA  (415)  433-3275 

♦Embassy  Travel 
Palm  Beach.  FL  (305)  655-7870 

Dana  Travel 

Sarasota,  FL  (813)  953-2933 

Alliance  Travel 

Atlanta,  GA  (404)  262-2355 

♦Paul  L.  Klein  Travel  Service 
Chicago,  IL(312)  782-5343 

♦Block  Travel  Ask  Mr.  Foster 
Fairway,  KS  (913)  432-5000 

♦Parrish  Travel  Center 

New  Orleans.  LA  (504)  525-9005 

♦Greatways  Travel 
Grosse  Point  Farm.  MI  (313)  886-4710 


whose  clients  have  sailed  with  us  follows, 
have  sailed  a  Sea  Goddess  themselves. 

♦Fischer  Travel 

New  York,  NY 

♦Linden  Travel  Bureau  Inc. 

New  York.  NY  (2 1 2)  42 1-3320 

♦Pisa  Brothers  Travel  Service 

New  York.  NY  <2  1  2>  265-8420 

♦Zenith  Travel 

New  York.  NY  (2 12)  947-6969 

♦Prescott  Air-Land-Sea 
Cleveland.  OH  (216)  621-7910 

Travel  Bv  Inace 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  (405)  272-0833 

♦Unicorn  Travel  of  Dallas 
Dallas.  TX  (214)  373-3916 

♦Melrov  World  Travel 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  (.801)  272-8015 

♦Miller  Travel  Corp. 
Seattle.  WA  (206)  625-0900 


Sea  Qoddess  Cruises  Limited 


A  look  to  the  past:  the  Kirov  in  Chopiniana. 

uncanny  beauty  that  marked  every  step 
performed  by  a  twenty-one-year-old  so- 
loist called  Natalia  Makarova  went  largely 
unappreciated  in  those  days. 

The  Kirov  had  other  problems,  too.  In 
1961,  just  when  the  company  was  ending 
the  first  leg  oi  the  tour  that  would  bring  it 
to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time,  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  its  dancers  suddenly 
bolted — a  twenty-three-year-old  soloist, 
Rudolt  Nureyev,  who,  despite  the  aston- 
ishment he  had  produced  in  Paris,  was 
being  sent  back  to  Russia  because  of  ideo- 
logical insubotdination.  Knowing  enough 
about  Soviet  methods  of  dealing  with  dis- 
sidence,  he  ran  toward  the  French  airport 
police  and  asked  tor  asylum. 

While  the  loss  oi  Nureyev  did  not 
change  the  Kirov's  plans  to  appear  in 

Stellar  promise:  Assylmuratova  in  class. 
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PAINTING: 
"George  and 
Thomas  Dashwood, 
only  sons  of  Sir 
Samuel  Dashwood 
and  Ann  Smith" 
signed,  Closter- 
man,  circa  1780 
height-67',' 
width-41? 


ARMCHAIRS: 
Two  from  a  set  of 
four  fine  Regency 
ebonized  and 
gilt  armchairs, 
circa  1805. 


TABLE: 
Late  Regency 
painted  center 
table,  circa  >825: 
height-29',' 
diameter-48" 


SKentsMre 

Kentshire  Galleries,  Ltd. 
37  East  12th  Street 
New  York.  NTY  10003 
(212)673  6544 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 


THE   LIVELY  ART'S 


America,  it  robbed  the  company  of  a  great 
star  who  could  have  given  its  unique  qual- 
ities a  proper  focus.  Not  even  Soloviev  was 
able  to  fill  the  gap.  The  dancers'  confi- 
dence was  shaken.  Rather  than  the  ex- 
pected popular  triumph  in  this  country, 
they  earned  merely  a  succes  d'estime. 

In  1970,  the  Kirov  suffered  another 
blow  when,  during  a  season  in  London  in 
which  her  genius  was  fully  recognized, 
Makarova  defected  to  the  West.  As  if  that 
were  not  enough,  in  the  summer  of  1974, 
Mikhail  Baryshnikov,  who  at  twenty-six 
was  on  the  threshold  of  his  dazzling  artistic 
maturity,  decided  to  follow  suit  while  in 
Canada.  Like  Makarova,  he  gravitated  to 
American  Ballet  Theatre,  where  the  part- 
nership of  these  quintessential  Kirov  danc- 
ers became  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age. 
In  1977,  the  Kirov  was  struck  again,  when 
Yuri  Soloviev,  the  company's  one  remain- 
ing male  virtuoso,  killed  himself  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six  in  his  dacha  outside  Lenin- 
grad, for  reasons  that  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained. 

By  the  time  the  Kirov  celebrated  its 
two-hundredth  anniversary  at  Leningrad's 
White  Nights  festival,  in  1983,  it  was  an 

Star,  J  909:  Nijinsky  in  Tsar  Kandavi. 


organization  with  a  glorious  history  but  an 
uncertain,  not  to  say  dubious,  future. 
Though  the  names  of  N'ureyev,  Makarova, 
and  Baryshnikov  had  long  been  expunged 
from  its  annals,  their  ghostly  presence 
could  be  sensed  at  every  performance. 
Instead  of  Makarova  in  the  classics,  the 
company  fielded  Tatiana  Terekhova  and 
Olga  Chenchikova,  both  unmemorable, 
and  Galina  Mezentseva,  technically  weak 
and  unendurablv  mannered.  Inna  Kolpa- 
kova,  who  danced  the  opening  Giselle,  was 
fifty  by  this  time  and  past  her  prime.  And 
in  the  ranks  of  the  premiers  danseurs,  no 
one  measured  up  to  Soloviev  and  the 
Kirov's  two  great  defectors,  who  had 
changed  forever  the  world's  expectations 
about  male  dancing.  Something  funda- 
mental had  gone  wrong  with  the  compa- 
ny's principals,  and  the  technical  finish 
and  stylistic  nobility  that  once  distin- 
guished the  Kirov  survived  only  fitfully  in 
a  tew  female  veterans,  like  Kolpakova, 
Komleva,  and  Sizova. 

Even  so,  the  company  could  not  be  dis- 
missed. Its  great  heritage  lived  on  in  the 
corps  de  ballet.  In  Swan  Lake,  act  2, 
Mezentseva  may  have  skimped  on  her 
steps  and  assumed  an  unjustifiably  tragic 
mien,  but  when  the  ensemble  took  over, 


Incense  Burner,  Oil  -  16  x  19 


Loran  Speck 


An  Exhibition  of 
Recent  Paintings. 


Opening  June  6 


May  we  send  you 
a  brochure? 


CONACHER  GALLERIES 

134  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108  •  (415)  392-5447 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  THE  ANNALS  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  HISTORY... 

SPORTS  &  RACING  CARS 

AT  AUCTION 

A  HIGHLY  SELECTIVE  OFFERING  OF  SIGNIFICANT  SPORTS  &  RACING  CARS 
INCLUDING  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  VEHICLES  EVER  CREATED 

MAY  10  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

IMPORTANT  LATE  ENTRIES  CONSIDERED 


To  use  a  hackneyed  expression,  automobile  auctions  are  "a  dime 
a  dozen"  Rare  indeed  is  the  event  that  offers  the  finest,  to 
knowledgeable  buyers  —  and  does  so  with  flare  and  imagination 
Not  an  occasion  to  promote  anything  on  four  wheels,  but  rather 
an  opportunity  to  witness,  discuss  and  perhaps  purchase  at  auc- 
tion a  piece  of  serious  automotive  sporting  history.  This  is  the 
definition  of  Guernsey's  May  10th  sale  of  important  Sports  &  Rac- 
ing Cars  to  be  held  in  New  York  City's  magnificent  Park  Avenue 
Armory. 

The  sporting  vehicle  was  often  the  avant  garde  design  of  a 
dreamer  —  a  person  thinking  of  the  future  His  idea  was  painstak- 
ingly created,  often  ridiculed  and  rarely  a  total  success.  And  yet 
those  who  endured,  who  pursued  their  dream  can  now  be 
remembered  for  the  creation  of  some  of  history's  most  important 
objects  —  the  sporting  automobiles  that  have  led  to  the  current 
sophisticated  state  of  the  art  as  it  exists  today 

Examples  of  these  often  fantastic  vehicles  will  be  offered  at  auc- 
tion in  Guernsey's  historic  sale  of  Sports  &  Racing  Cars. 
Represented  will  be  vehicles  from  the  early  part  of  this  century  up 
to  almost  the  present.  Important  Grand  Prix  cars  and  sporting 
roadsters  Marques  like  Bugatti,  Ferrari,  Maserati,  Lamborghini, 
Lagonda,  Osca,  Talbot  Lago,  Lotus,  Bentley,  Cunningham,  Alfa 
Romeo,  Aston  Martin,  BMW  and  Mercedes  Benz.  You  will  also 
find  names  like  Jaguar,  Cobra,  Ford  (GT40)  and  Corvette  Impor- 
tant racing  vehicles  will  be  included  from  LeMans  to  Indy  to  the 
dirt  tracks  There  will  be  one-offs,  prototypes  and  other  exotica. 
And  yet,  this  is  but  a  partial  list. 


THE  EVENT  Thursday  May  8,  12  Noon  -  9  PM     Preview 
Friday,  May  9,  10AM  -  9PM     Preview 
Saturday,  May  10,  12  Noon  -  The  Auction 

THE  CATALOGUE:  A  fine  quality,  limited  edition,  well 
photographed  and  documented  catalogue  with  a  complete 
history  of  the  cars  to  be  sold  is  offered  for  $18  (in  person),  $20  (by 
mail),  $26  (European  orders),  from  Guernsey's. 

THE  LOCATION:  All  activities  will  be  held  at  the  magnificent 
Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  Park  Avenue  at  66th  Street,  New  York 
City  Those  wishing  assistance  with  hotel  reservations  and  other 
services,  kindly  call  Guernsey's 

BIDDER  INFORMATION:  For  a  complete  bidder  package,  contact 
Guernsey's.  The  cost  for  registering  is  $65  which  will  include  — 
among  other  things  —  admission  at  all  times,  a  catalogue  and  an 
invitation  for  two  to  the  Preview  Gala.  Prospective  bidders  are 
strongly  urged  to  register  in  advance  Payment  and/or  banking 
requirements  are  fully  described  in  the  bidder  package.  5% 
buyers  premium.  $5  general  admission.  All  correspondence 
should  come  to:  Guernsey's,  136  East  73rd  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10021.  For  additional  information  or  late  entries,  please  call 
212-794-2280. 

THE  UNIQUE  AT  AUCTION 

GUERNSEYS 


136  East  73rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021  212-794-2280 


CONSIDER  GUERNSEY'S  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  YOUR  VERY  SPECIAL  COLLECTION 


IHE   LIVELY   ARTS" 


From  a  collection  of 
exceptional  pieces 
'  incised  and  decorated 
in  the  style  of 
old  Annam 

Who  but  John  Widdicomb? 


Through  your  Interior  Designer, 

Architect  or  Dealer 

NEW  YORK :  D  &  D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue 

GRAND  RAPIDS:  601  Fifth  Street,  N.W. 
PHILADELPHIA  •  BOSTON  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Denver  •  Ft.  Lauderdale 
Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Pittsburgh  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  Troy  t 


A  Mother's  Day  Gem  From  Mark  Cross. 

Of  the  578  handbags  we  have  to  offer,  this  is  our  most 
popular.  Rich  buttery  calfskin.  Gold  plated  hardware. 
Two  open  compartments  and  a  roomy  zippered  compart- 
ment enable  it  to  hold  a  great  deal,  yet  it's  easy  to  carry. 

There  are  six  colors  in  calf,  two  in  fabric,  as  well  as 
our  pigskin-trimmed  Signet  Edition  shown  here. 

Mother  would 
treasure  it. 

Daughter,  too. 

The  Town  Bag 
$495 


CROSS 


645  Fifth  Aventic,  New  York,  and  other  Mark  Cross  stores  nationwide. 


Nureyev  with  Xcnia  Tcr-Stepanova  in 
Paris,  days  before  his  dejection  (May  1961). 

the  dancing  was  animated  bv  a  style  so  viv- 
id, coherent,  and  unified  that  the  entire 
evening  suddenly  sprang  to  life. 

Moreover,  there  were  signs  of  renewal 
within  the  younger  generation — among 
the  male  dancers  the  heroic  Konstantin 
Zaklinsky  and  the  boyish  Sergei  Viharev, 
and  among  the  female  dancers  the  won- 
drous Altinai  Assylmuratova.  Though  the 
slim,  long-necked,  and  dark-eyed  Assyl- 

NAMES  EXPUNGED  FROM  THE 

KIROV  ANNALS:  NUREYEV, 

MAKAROVA,  BARYSHNIKOV. 

muratova  has  been  seen  only  fleetingly  in 
the  West,  hers  is  already  a  name  on  the  lips 
of  all  ballet  connoisseurs.  Olivier  Merlin 
of  he  Monde  has  compared  her  to  Maka- 
rova.  For  Arlene  Croce  of  the  New  Yorker, 
she  was  nothing  short  of  a  revelation,  "the 
most  prodigiously  endowed  ballerina  the 
Kirov  has  shown  us  in  twenty  years. "  Here 
at  long  last  was  "the  real  thing." 

Visiting  the  West,  and  especially  this 
country,  can  but  do  the  Kirov  good.  Not 
only  will  performing  tor  new  audiences  put 
the  dancers  on  their  mettle;  it  will  expose 
the  younger  ones,  at  least,  to  artistic  influ- 
ences from  which  they  have  so  tar  been 
shielded.  The  insularity  of  Russian  ballet, 
its  present  curse,  goes  back  no  further  than 
the  Revolution.  According  to  Balan- 
chine,  St.  Petersburg  became  the  ballet 
capital  oi  the  world  precisely  because  it 
welcomed  teachers  and  dancers  from  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia. 

Today  the  company  is  cut  off  from  any- 
thing outside  Russia.  Zaklinsky,  for  exam- 
ple, over  six  feet  tall,  has  no  one  in  Lenin- 
grad with  whom  he  can  coach.  "I  didn't  see 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Important  Old  Master  Paintings 
Important  Sporting  Paintings  and  Prints 


George  Romney,  Portrait  of  Richard  Cumberland,  oil  on  canvas,  34  x  28  ini  Iks. 
to  be  included  in  the  auction  of  Important  Old  Master  Paintings. 

Auctions:  Thursday,  June  5. 

Exhibitions:  Open  Saturday,  May  31  at  1  pm. 

Illustrated  catalogues:  Old  Master  Paintings,  $16,  Dept.  code  A471CN; 

Sportiiig  Paintings  and  Prints,  $18,  Dept.  code  A472CN.  To  order  with 

credit  card,  call  1-800-255-9898.  (In  Massachusetts,  call  1-617-229-2282.) 

Inquiries:  Old  Master  Paintings,  George  Wachter,  (212)  606-7230, 

Sporting  Paintings  and  Prints,  Nancy  Harrison,  (212)  606-7140. 

Sotheby's',  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10021. 

SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


Pre-Columbian  Art 


This  Quimbaya  gold  figure 
from  the  Cauca  Valley,  circa  A.D. 
500-1000  (height  VA  inches),  is 
among  the  gold  objects  included  in 
an  auction  of  Pre-Columbian  Art  on 
Tuesday,  May  20  at  10:15  am  and  2  pm. 

For  catalogues  and  further 
information,  please  contact  Fat  ma 
Turkkan-Wille  at  (212)  606-7330. 
Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


Important 
American  Indian  Art 


This  Haida  gold 
bracelet  bv  Bill  Reid. 
1974.  will"  be  included 
in  an  auction  of 
American  Indian  Art 
on  Friday.  Max  30  at 
10:15  am  and  2  pm. 

For  catalogues 
and  more  information, 
please  contact  Ellen 
Napiuraat(212) 
606-7325.  Sotheby's^ 
1334  York  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 


SOTHEBY5 


FOUNDED  1744 


THE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Nureyev  or  Baryshnikov,  but  1  have  differ- 
ent need-  tn  >m  theirs.  Thev  are  both  much 
smaller.  I  have  i    .    I    Moscow  at  my  own 

expense  to  study  the  kind  of  male  dancing 
that  can  help  me  improve."  Assylmura- 
tova,  too,  is  conscious  of  the  limitations  of 
the  Kirov's  teaching  and  the  lack  of  inspi- 
ration that  comes  from  seeing  other  kinds 
of  dancing.  "I  was  very  impressed  with  Pat- 
rick Dupond  in  Paris,  hut  we  weren't 
allowed  to  take  class  with  any  teachers 
from  outside  the  Kirov  while  we  were 

VISITING  THE  WEST,  ESPECIALLY 

THE  UNITED  STATES, 

WILL  DO  THE  KIROV  GOOD. 

there.  When  someone  show-ed  me  a  video- 
tape of  Makarova,  I  almost  died.  Such 
beautiful  dancing — it's  unbelievable." 

In  addition  to  seeing  rising  stars  like 
Assvlmuratova,  American  dance  lovers 
have  much  to  gain  from  the  Kirov.  George 
Balanchine,  the  greatest  creative  force  in 
classical  ballet  in  America,  used  to  say  that 
everything  he  taught  his  dancers  at  New 
York  City  Ballet  came  from  the  Kirov.  Out 
of  the  Kirov  style,  itself  an  aggregate  of  dif- 
ferent national  schools  of  dance,  Balan- 
chine fashioned  a  specifically  American 
version  of  classicism.  In  masterpieces  like 
Tchaikovsky  Concerto  No.  2,  Theme  and 
Variations,  and  Symphony  in  C,  the  Ma- 
rvinskv-Kirov  heritage  of  American  ballet 
is  clear.  To  see  the  Leningrad  company  is 
like  going  home.  We  may  not  live  there 
anymore,  but  every  time  we  visit  we  learn 
something  important  about  ourselves.  □ 

Pavlova's  Capezios,  hallowed  in  the  USSR. 
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rONNOISSFIIR 


1018  MADISON  AVE.  (BTW.  78TH  &  79TH)  •  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021  •  (212) 


•  (212)  249-7622  •  TELEX  23/2HPAr '  UP 


MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


Martha's  Vineyard,  Tisbury  -  Beachfront  Gem! 

Exceptional  Katzenbach  Designed  Little  Jewel 

Unobstructed  Water  Views.  Walk  to  Golf.'$645.000 


Fabulous  Private  Island-Fishers  Island  Sound 

Magnificent  Renovated  Lighthouse.  Boathouse 

Caretaker's  Cottage.  Stone  Jetty.   Easy  Access. 


Hyannisport  Oceanfront.  Rambling  Summer  House 
SpectacularViews  Nantucket  Sound  Plus  Private 
Beachfront  Swimming  Lot.  Enchanting.  S525.000 
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Dark  Harbor,  Maine  Oceanfront  Estate 

New  England  Residence.  7  Subdividable  Ac. 

500' Shore  Frtg. 

Sandy  Beach  &  Dock.    $465,000 

Dramatic  8+   Aire  Oceanfront     Quogue.  NY 
10,000  Sq.  Ft.  Home  Plus  Bay  Frtg  .  Deepwater  Dock 
Sandy  Beach.  Tennis.  Pool  <£  Subdivision  Poten.  S4.5M 


Waterfront  Compound  •  Oyster  Bav  Cove,  N.Y. 
Stately  Manor  House  &  Gatsby  Era  Boathouse 
Deepwater  Dock.   &  Pool.    Extraordinary. S2.2M 


DO 

YOU 

KNOW 

For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Estate  Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest 


Headquarters 
14  Kilby  Street   Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  Telephone  (617)  723-1800;  BOS  TELEX  294  116 


American  Watercolors,  Drawings, 

Paintings  and  Sculpture 

of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

Auction  to  be  held  on  Friday,  May  30,  1986  in  our 
galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue  in  New  York.  Viewing  is 
from  May  24  through  29.  For  catalogues,  please  call 
Christie's  Publications  Dept.  CO  at  718/784-1480. 
Further  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Alice  Levi 
Duncan  or  Jody  Wilkie  (Sculpture)  at  212/546-1148 
and  Jay  Cantor  or  Debra  Force  (Pictures)  at 
212/546-1179. 

Standing  Nude  Left  Hand  Raised,  a  parcel  gilt-bronze 
figure,  by  Gaston  Lachaise,  1927,  \VA  in.  high. 


CHRISTIE'S 

NE#YQRK 


B  A  R  A  K  A  T 

MIRROR  OF  ALL    \GES  &  CULTURES 


We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  patronage  and  your  encourage- 
ment of  our  efforts  to  make  the  treasures  of  the  Ancient  World  available  to  a  discriminating 
audience.  Since  Volume  One  of  the  Barakat  Catalogue  was  published  —  a  320  page  hard- 
bound, full-color  collector's  item  —  the  response  from  you  has  been  overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic. 

Volume  Two  is  now  in  preparation.  In  the  tradition  of  Volume  I  it  will  be  a  visual  and 
descriptive  feast  ot  objects  trom  the  broadest  range  ot  ancient  civilizations,  including 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  Biblical  and  Pre-Columbian.  Like  the  Barakat  Gallery  itself,  the 
Catalogue  will  feature  exciting  surprises.  Delicately-shaped  Roman  glass,  glittering  in 
brilliant  peacock  colors,  shares  space  with  terracotta  oil  lamps  that  could  have  lit  homes  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The  soft  contours  of  Greek  vases  are  juxtaposed  against  the 
angular  geometry  of  Pre-Columbian  deities.  The  Catalogue  will  also  feature  our  fascinating 
new  line  ofjewelry,  in  which  pieces  of  history  such  as  coins,  amulets  and  seals  are  blended  with 
the  finest  in  precious  gems  and  metals  to  form  unique,  stunning,  and  wearable  works  of  art. 

In  order  to  select  our  audience  for  Volume  Two  and  the  Barakat  Tapes,  a  videocassette  library 
which  will  explore  featured  aspects  of  the  Collection  in  depth,  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
updating  and  broadening  our  mailing  list.  If  you  are  not  already  on  it.  and  would  like  to  be, 
please  fill  out  the  attached  form  with  your  name  and  address,  along  with  a  few  words  about 
your  specific  interests  in  the  antiquities  field  and  send  it  to  us.  We  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  you,  and  we  hope  that  these  two  exciting  souvenirs  of  antiquity  will  be  available  in  the 
near  future. 


MAIL  TO:  BARAKAT  GALLERY.  429  N.  RODEO  DRIVE.  BEVERLY  HILLS.  CA  90210 

Name 

Address 


Telephone- 


My  interests  in  collecting  are. 


429  North  Rodeo  Drive.  Rodeo  Collection.  Beverly  Hills,  California  90210  [213]  859-8408 

BETHLEHEM:  Rachel's  Tomb  Read.  W   M  ;~  17  JERl  s;  EM     traakn  Plaa  Hotel.  +7  King  George  Street     David  Street  46-48.  Old  City.  Tel:  284256 


Interiors  &  the  Art  of  Decoration  1800-1930 

An  Exhibition  of  Watercolours  &  Original  Designs 

Iune4th-20th 


eru 


to 


V  Walton  Street,  London  SW3  (01)  589-3678  In  New  York  by  appointment  <ZW  753-0175 

Full  colour  catalogue  available  on  request,  $10.00. 
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-HAPPY  P1AMOND6® 


695  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  .  TELEPHONE  (212)  751-4884 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THIS  SPECIAL  ISSUE 


THE  TOPS  OF 

NEW  YORK 

AS  WISTFUL  AND  DREAMY  AS  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  ABOVE  MAY  SEEM,  IT  ALSO  CAPTURES  ONE  OF  THE  GRITTIER 

realities  of  New  York  City — the  place  is  still  wide  open;  the  sky's  still  the  limit.  Manhattan  remains  an  irresist- 
ihle  magnet  for  the  best  brains  and  talents  in  every  field.  ("Even  the  bums  are  talented!"  marveled  the  author  of 
Subways  Are  for  Sleeping.)  What  the  hopefuls  get  first  from  New  York  is  the  chance  to  confront  their  peers  in 
some  sort  of  competition  and  thus  to  discover  precisely  how  good  they  themselves  are;  only  great  cities  can 
provide  that  test.  What  New  York  gets  in  return  may  be  even  more  important,  for  the  ceaseless  aspiration,  not  to 
mention  the  crass  ambition,  is  the  raw  material  of  excellence. 

This  special  issue  of  Connoisseur  is  devoted  to  excellence  in  New  York,  primarily  in  cultural  areas.  The  timing 
seems  right:  the  city  has  responded  to  most  of  its  gravest  problems — looming  bankruptcy,  leaderlessncss,  accel- 
erating decrepitude — and  is  looking  better  than  ever.  To  visit  Manhattan  is  a  pleasure  these  days.  The  best 
hotels  now  rival  Geneva's;  the  art  galleries  are  equal  to  London's;  the  shops  are  better  than  those  in  Paris.  Why? 
The  city  generates  excellence.  Put  another  way,  people  who  know  the  best  tend  to  demand  it.  The  articles  on 
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the  following  pages  reveal  where  to  seek  top  quality  and,  often, 
how  to  look  at  it — the  basic  criteria  of  connoisseurshtp.  Among 
the  lessons  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  bored  in  New  York. 

Other  articles  examine  the  foundations  of  New  i  ork's  position 
as  the  nation's  cultural  capital.  One  feature  looks  at  the  powers 
behind  the  top  institutions — a  handful  of  moneyed  old  families — 
and  reports  on  a  gentle  new  direction  in  altruism.  A  trio  of  stories 


concern  judgment — how  young  talent  can  make  itself  known  in 
the  caldron  of  New  York's  art  scene  and  the  bull  pits  of  the  per- 
forming arts.  The  reassuring  conclusions:  trustworthy  arbiters  are 
in  place;  the  best  newcomers  will  be  discovered.  A  third  article 
investigates  the  case  of  a  potentially  fine  museum,  one  that  the 
citv  has  consistently  neglected,  at  least  until  Dallas  bid  for  it.  To 
the  question  "Can  New  York  afford  to  lose  a  cultural  treasure?" 
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the  considered  answer  is  "Yes,  if  it  cannot  afford  to  keep  it." 
In  presenting  the  astonishing  physical  side  of  Manhattan,  this 
issue  depends  heavily  on  photographs.  Nikita  Khrushchev  in 
1960  found  the  place  so  lacking  in  greenery  that  he  lamented,  "It 
is  enough  to  make  a  stone  sad. "  A  limited  response  can  be  seen  on 
pages  92-93 .  As  for  the  soaring  towers  and  canyonlike  streets  that 
so  smite  the  eyes  of  tourists — the  aspect  that  the  writer  Nicolas 


Nabokov  describes  as  "an  immense  vertical  mess  set  upon  a  square 
horizontal  order"— look  at  the  photograph  above,  or  the  one  on 
pages  130-31.  Photography  helps  in  another  area,  too.  Although 
the  emphasis  in  this  issue  is  firmly  on  the  present,  we  refer  to 
images  from  New  York's  not  too  distant  past  in  order  to  evoke  the 
unchanging  pleasures  of  living  in  or  visiting  this  ever  brimming, 
brash,  exultant  city. 


HOTELS 

DELUXE 

LUXURY,  COMFORT,  AND,  MOST  OF  ALL,  SERVICE  ON  A  III  MAN  SCALE 

BY  CAROL  ISAAK  BARDEN 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HENRY  GROSRINSKY 

OF  THE  HUNDREDS  OF  HOTELS  IN  NEW  YORK,  ONLY  A  HANDFUL  CAN  BE  CONSIDERED 

elite.  The  eight  described  here  are  smaller  hotels — some,  like  Morgans,  brand-new; 
others,  like  the  Pierre,  handsomely  refurbished.  In  all  of  them,  luxury  and  class  are 
measured  not  in  Limoges  china  or  gilt  chandeliers  but  in  attitude  and  attentiveness. 
The  winning  formula  is  simple:  personal  service,  graciously  performed.  What  has 
brought  these  hotels  so  close  to  perfection  in  the  last  few  years  is  invisible.  All  the  bath 
sheets,  chocolates  on  the  pillow,  wooden  hangers,  and  makeup  lights  count  for  noth- 
ing if  the  wake-up  call  doesn't  arrive,  the  urgent  message  is  not  delivered  within  min- 
utes, or  the  room  service  is  cold  and  slow. 

Reservations  are  necessary.  Ask  for  a  full  description  of  the  room  or  suite.  Some 
come  with  kitchenettes,  safes,  stereo  tape  decks,  VCRs,  two  bathrooms,  stocked  bars, 
free  breakfasts,  Jacuzzis,  bidets,  multiple  phone  lines,  and  call-holding. 

Such  luxury  is  not  given  away.  Expect  to  pay  $130  a  night  for  the  least  expensive 
single  at  Morgans;  up  to  $  1 ,  500  a  night  at  the  Plaza  Athenee  for  a  one-bedroom  suite. 
If  you're  not  pleased  with  the  accommodation,  request  a  change.  This  is  your  haven 
while  you're  in  New  York.  It  can  be — and  should  be — nearly  perfect. 


THE  CARLYLE 

This  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  hotels 
in  New  York  hut  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  the  entire  world.  At  once 
exclusive  and  understated,  the  Car- 
lyle  understands  the  art  of  civilized 
hospitality.  Both  superstars  and  superrich, 
along  with  a  distinguished  list  of  regulars 
who  appreciate  its  conservative  and  tran- 
quil tone,  regard  it  as  their  home  away 
from  home. 

The  reception  is  quiet  and  serious.  A 
highly  professional  staff  pays  constant  at- 
tention to  detail,  keeping  meticulous  rec- 
ords of  guest  preferences.  The  experi- 
enced, able  concierges,  Tom  and  John, 
cater  to  every  whim. 

Those  who  remember  the  Carlyle  as 
frumpy  and  dull  will  welcome  the  news 
that  it  has  a  whole  new  look.  All  the  rooms 
have  been  recently  refurbished,  some  by 
the  talented  decorator  Mark  Hampton. 
They  also  have  tape  decks  and  kitchen- 
ettes with  stocked  bars,  and  large  panels  of 
mirror.  Fortunately,  the  beautiful  wooden 
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Poised  young  staff  at  Morgans  (left)  and 
perfect  room  service  at  the  Carlyle  (above) . 

floors  are  still  there,  along  with  the  Audu- 
bon and  Piranesi  prints  and  the  yards  of 
chintz,  all  of  which  make  the  rooms  cozy 
and  intimate,  very  much  like  home. 

Nowhere  in  the  city  is  there  a  better- 
maintained  hotel.  Managers  make  room 
inspections  on  a  daily  basis;  nicked  mold- 


ings and  wall  smudges  are  taken  care  of 
immediately.  My  only  complaint  is  that 
the  bathrooms  are  on  the  small  side.  There 
is,  however,  plenty  of  closet  space.  All  of 
this  will  cost  you  between  $  180  a  night,  for 
a  single,  and  $  1 ,000  a  night,  for  the  luxu- 
rious, two-bedroom  1812  suite,  which 
both  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  Nancy  Rea- 
gan have  occupied.  One  of  the  loveliest 
accommodations  is  a  Tower  suite,  with 
two  rooms  ($625  a  night),  which  offers  a 
splendid  view  of  Central  Park. 

Room  service  is  fast  and  perfect,  and  the 
restaurant  continues  to  serve  superb  classic 
French  cuisine.  Bobby  Short  holds  court 
in  Cafe  Carlyle  and  still  packs  them  in 
after  nineteen  years.  (Madison  Avenue  at 
76th  Street,  10021;  212-744-1600;  no 
toll-free  number. ) 

THE  LOWELL 

After  an  eighteen-month  closing  and  a 
$25  million  remodeling  job,  the  once- 
dowdy  Lowell  has  been  transformed  into 
one  of  New  York's  most  exclusive  hotels. 
Located  on  tranquil,  tree-lined  East  63rd 
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Street  off  Madison  Avenue,  this  art  deco 
landmark  with  only  sixty  rooms  teels  more 
like  a  pied-a-terre  than  a  hotel.  In  the 
small  lobby,  a  charming  reception  team, 
dressed  in  cutaway  morning  coats  and 
striped  trousers,  graciously  gets  the  job 
done.  The  able  and  cheerful  staff  will  pol- 
ish your  shoes,  stock  your  refrigerator,  or 
design  a  dinner  menu  for  a  private  meal  in 
your  suite.  Life  here  is  nearly  perfect, 
minor  quibbles  being  the  limited  room  ser- 
vice— available  from 
7:00  A.M.  to  2:00  A.M. 
only — and  the  lack  of  a 
second  phone  line  in 
the  room. 

No  expense  has  been 
spared  on  beautifully  appointed  accommo- 
dations. Furnishings  are  eclectic,  with 
handsome  French  and  Oriental  period 
pieces  and  art  deco  lamps.  Most  rooms 
have  working  fireplaces  (logs  are  $3.50 
apiece),  terraces,  and  stunning  cityscape 
views.  All  have  double-thick  casement 
windows,  which  succeed  in  keeping  out 
noise.  Baths  are  of  rich,  veined  Italian 
marble  with  gleaming  brass  fittings.  Every- 
thing feels  fresh,  clean,  and  immensely 
livable.  A  real  bonus  in  all  suites  is  the  ful- 
ly equipped  kitchens  (full-size  refrigerator, 
dishwasher,  oven),  the  first  ones  I've 
encountered  that  are  really  ready  for  use. 
A  small,  home-cooked  meal  would  be  a 
pleasure  in  these  spaces.  Prices  here  range 
from  $160,  for  a  single  with  kitchen,  to 
$4  10,  for  a  deluxe,  two-bedroom  suite. 

The  frilly  and  feminine  Pembroke 
Room,  on  the  second  floor,  is  open  each 
day  for  breakfast,  lunch,  afternoon  tea, 
and  drinks.  A  delicious  English  brunch  is 
served  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  (28  East 
63rd  Street,  10021;  212-838-1400;  no 
toll-tree  number.) 


THE  MAYFAIR  REGENT 

I  have  stayed  in  the  Maytair  tor  vears,  and 
the  pleasure  of  returning  has  always  been 
great.  There  is  hardly  a  better  address  in 
town:  located  on  the  corner  of  65th  and 
Park,  it  offers  the  privacy  and  quiet  of  a 
staid  neighborhood  yet  is  but  a  short  walk 
from  Fifth  Avenue,  Madison  Avenue 
shopping,  museums,  and  Central  Park. 

Managed  by  the  European-born  Pano 
Mariotti  and  owned  by  the  Regent  chain 
in  Hong  Kong,  this  little  hotel  has  a  .  ell 
mannered  staff  that  caters  to  the  smart  set 
hailing  from  places  from  Texas  to  Tusca 
ny.  The  concierge,  Bruno  Brunelli,  can 
pull  all  the  strings. 

The  lobby  is  warm,  elegant,  plush. 
Awash  with  sienna,  ocher,  and  terra-cot- 
ta,   it  feels  very  Italian.  Rooms  are  large 


and  comfortably  appointed.  Some  have 
wood-burning  fireplaces  and  refrigerators, 
and  all  have  marble  bathrooms  with  plenty 
of  bath  sheets,  a  separate  phone,  and  bars. 
This  year,  all  rooms  will  have  two  lines  and 
call-waiting.  Of  the  200  rooms,  36  are  per- 
manently leased  apartments.  My  favorite 
suite  is  number  206,  with  fireplace,  wood- 
en floor,  and  dining  area  ($550  a  night). 
The  large,  spacious  junior  suites  (the  "  JO" 
series),  with  refrigerators  and  big  closets. 


THE  TEST  OFA  HOTEL  IS 
IN  ITS  HANDLING  OF  SPECIAL 


are  a  good  buy  at  $270  a  night.  Number 
1030  is  especially  attractive. 

Room  service  delivers  on  time,  and  the 
fare  is  tasty.  Breakfast  or  afternoon  tea  in 
the  Lobby  Lounge  is  a  must.  Nestled  in  the 
comer  of  the  hotel  is  Le  Cirque  restaurant, 
where  people-watching  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  the  excellent  food.  (65th  Street  at 
Park  Avenue,  10021;  212-288-0800,  or 
800-223-0542.) 

MORGANS 

Inventive  and  amusing,  Morgans  proves 
that  a  hotel  can  depart  radically  from  tra- 
dition and  become  the  rage.  Run  by  the 
former  Studio  54  impresarios  Steve  Rubell 
and  Ian  Schrager,  the  ultratrendy  Morgans 
caters  to  the  new-wave  art,  fashion,  and 
entertainment  crowd  whose  favorite 
nightspot  is  now  Palladium.  (The  hotel 
offers  a  special  weekend  package  with 
guaranteed  admission  to  the  club. )  Cher, 
Margaux  Hemingway,  and  Giorgio  Ar- 
mani were  in  residence  during  m\  stay. 

The  hotel  has  almost  no  lobby,  the 
entrance  leading  to  the  reception  desk  and 
elevator.  The  premises  were  designed  by 
France's  Andree  Putman  in  a  high-tech, 
minimalist  decor  of  cra\ .  black,  and 
white.  Rooms  are  on  the  small — it  not 
cramped — side,  but  all  have  futuristic  tele- 
vimv  >n  sets  and  stereo  cassette  players.  Bold 
black-and-white  tiles  run  up  and  down 
bathroom  walls.  The  tree-standing  stain- 
less -feel  sinks  are  handsome  but  annoying 
tor  those  who  need  counter  space  tor  cos- 
metics and  the  like. 

There  is  no  concierge,  although  a  young 
and  cheerful  staff  in  unisex  clothing  claim 
to  provide  this  service.  In  my  experience, 
thc\  don't.  There  is  limited  room  service 
and  a  fourth-floor  breakfast  room  that 
-er\e>  coffee,  tea,  juices,  and  rolls  each 
morning. 

The  best  rooms  at  Morgans  are  the  loft 
suites  (there  are  five  of  them,  starting  at 


$220  a  night).  Numbers  1703,  1803,  and 
1602  are  even  more  spacious.  My  choice, 
though,  is  the  handsome  two-story  pent- 
house suite,  number  W09.  which  is  priced 
at  about  $750  a  night.  The  view  from  the 
terrace  is  wonderful. 

In  addition  to  Morgans  Bar,  located  in 
the  hotel  basement,    there   is  the  more 
formal  Pierpont,  operated  by  the  chef  Lar- 
rv  Forgione  and  serving  an  imaginative 
American  menu  at  both  lunch  and  dinner. 
The  Pierpont  Grill,  sur- 
rounding it,  serves  ap- 
pealing lighter  fare  and 
stays  open  from  noon 
until  1:00  a.m.  Reserva- 
tions are  a  must.  (237 
Madison  Avenue,  10016;  212-686-0300, 
or  800-334-3408.) 

THE  PIERRE 

At  age  fifty-six,  the  Pierre  has  recaptured 
the  elegance  and  glamour  of  its  youth. 
Under  the  management  of  Four  Seasons 
Hotel  Limited  of  Canada  since  1981,  the 
entire  hotel  has  been  remodeled  and  the 
rooms  and  suites  refurbished  with  lovely 
chintzes  and  tine  English  furniture. 

Many  of  the  Pierre's  196  rooms  offer 
spectacular  city  and  park  views.  Be  sure  to 
ask  tor  one  that  does.  Some  have  very  large 
bathrooms,  kitchenettes,  and  generous 
closet  space.  Accommodations  are  quiet 
and  homelike,  a  study  in  refinement  and 
luxury.  Prices  range  from  $210  a  day,  for  a 
single,  to  $660  and  up,  for  a  two-bedroom 
suite. 

The  hotel  can  provide  almost  anything 
on  a  moment's  notice.  Business  travelers 
receive  Y. LP.  treatment,  including  nota- 
ry publics  and  secretarial  and  translation 
services.  Banquet  facilities  are  available, 
although  the  hotel  takes  no  conventions. 
Room  service  is  prompt,  efficient,  and 
round-the-clock. 

Afternoon  tea  is  ritually  celebrated  here 
in  the  cozy  seclusion  of  the  Rotunda. 
Another  fabled  hangout  for  decades  has 
been  Cafe  Pierre,  which  has  recently  been 
redecorated  in  French  neoclassical  style  by 
Valerian  Rybar.  The  cafe  serves  delicious 
French  food  as  well  as  a  spa  menu  that  is  so 
tasty,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  adds  up  to 
only  600  calories.  (Fifth  Avenue  at  61st 
Street,  10021;  212-838-8000,  or  800-268- 
6282.) 

HOTEL  PLAZA  ATHENEE 

The  chic,  new  Plaza  Athenee  captures  the 
ambience  of  her  famous  French  sister  and 
offers  the  guest  a  rare  and  sophisticated 
accommodation.  Owned  and  operated  by 
Trusthouse  Forte,  it  is  splendid  and  un- 
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Abi  >iv    The  elegant  lobby  a\  the  recently  refurbished  Pierre  creates  ihe  feeling  of  a  private  club.  Below:  The  penthouse  suite  at  Morgans,  with 
high-tech  decor,  designed  with  the  new-wave  art,  fashion,  and  entertainment  crowd  in  mind. 


abashedly  opulent,  with  Louis  XVI  furni-  j 
ture,  crystal  chandeliers,  marble  floors.  I 
Lobby,  restaurant,  and  the  three  top  floors  I 
were  designed  by  Valerian  Rybar. 

Here  one  receives  nearly  perfect  ser-  I 
vice.  In  the  lobby,  three  concierges  stand 
by  ready  to  meet  your  needs.  Room  service  j 
is  wonderful.  Make  sure  to  take  at  least  one  j 
of  your  meals  in  the  hotel's  plush  old-world 
dining  room,  Le  Regence,  which  features 
seafood  specialties  and  a  delicious  low- 
calorie  lunch  menu. 

Of  the  160  rooms,  37  are  suites.  Prices 
range  from  $195  a  night,  for  a  single,  to 
$1,800,  for  a  two-bedroom  duplex  pent- 
house. Some  accommodations  have  kitch- 
enettes and  foyers.  Mine,  number  613,  a 
personal  favorite,  with  large 
bedroom  and  living  room  and  a 
split  bath,  is  convenient  for  a 
couple.  (37  East  64th  Street, 
10021;  212-734-9100.) 

THE  RITHARLION 

The  Ritz-Carlton,  freshly  re- 
done by  the  legendary  Sister 
Parish,  feels  very  like  an  English 
private  club,  with  lots  of  chintz, 
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four-poster  beds,  pine  wall  paneling,  and  a 
million-dollar  collection  of  English  sport- 
ing paintings  in  the  Jockey  Club  restau- 
rant. The  prized  rooms — there  are  237  in 
all — are  those  overlooking  Central  Park. 
Prices  range  from  $185,  for  a  single,  to 
$950,  for  the  largest  suites. 

The  hotel  is  staffed  by  some  of  the 
friendliest  young  faces  in  New  York.  The 
two  concierges  have  handled  an  assort- 
ment of  unusual  assignments,  including 
requests  for  private  exercise  instructors, 
massages,  and  manicures  in  the  room  at 
odd  hours.  My  only  disappointment  was 
room  service.  Breakfast — an  hour  late — 
was  the  wrong  order.  (112  Central  Park 
South,  10019;  212-757-1900.) 


THE  WESTBURY 

Understated,  quiet,  and  charming,  the 
Westbury,  under  the  management  of 
Trusthouse  Forte,  has  recently  undergone 
a  multimillion-dollar  face-lift  and 
emerged  to  nearly  unanimous  acclaim. 
The  French  general  manager,  Pierre  Con- 
stant, lives  on  the  premises  and  is  visible 
everywhere,  attending  to  details  and  wel- 
coming guests.  The  concierge,  Anthony 
Pike,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  business. 

The  300  rooms  vary  considerably,  so  ask 
to  see  several  before  you  settle  in.  Our  two- 
bedroom  suite,  number  715,  has  a  price 
that  varies  with  the  season.  After  Christ- 
mas, it  had  dropped  from  $600  to  $320 — 
the  bargain  of  all  our  stays. 

The  Polo  restaurant,  down- 
stairs, feels  English,  clubby,  and 
warm.  It's  the  "in"  place  to 
lunch  for  socialites,  celebrities, 
and  movers  and  shakers.  (69th 
Street  at  Madison,  10021 ;  212- 
535-2000.)  D 

Carol  haak  Borden  is  a  world 
traveler  from  Houston,  Texas. 
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WHERE  DISCRIMINATING  NEW  YORKERS  TELL  THEIR  FRIENDS  TO  EAT 
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WHERE  TO  EAT  IN  \  KU  YORK  \S  1 1 II  UMITED  TIME  AM)  AN  I M IMI I  ID  APPETITE?  NO  ONE  (AN  STEER  I 

than  the  1,500  cognoscenti  who  passionately  tell   Inn  and  Nina  Zagat  every  year  where  tl  o\ 
going     and  these  are  people  who  go  everywhere,  often  dining  out  tour  times  .1  week.  T\>  qualify  as  ju  1 
anonymous  critics — they  include  representatives  of  practically  every  profession,  from  artist  towheelei 
must  care  enough  to  till  out  the  intimidatingly  long  and  specific  Zagat  survey.  Their  ratings  and  comirn 
taken  together,  constitute  the  most  reliable  guide  to  restaurants  in  New  York. 

We  asked  Tim  Zagat  to  cull  a  selection  ot  New  Yorkers'  top  choices  in  a  variety  of  categories.  He  thumbed 
through  his  1 986  Zagat  New  Y<  rrk  ( x,ity  Restaurant  Survey  (updated  each  year  and  available  in  most  bookstores  and 
hotel  newsstands  for  $8.95)  and  gave  us  an  insiders'  guide  to  the  best  ot  the  best. 


HOTEL  RESTAURANTS  ARE  THE  BIG 
news  in  restaurants  this  soar.  Ho- 
tel dining  rooms  have  always  ot 
fered  comfort,  reliable  service, 
and  privacy.  Now,  main  otter  in- 
novative and  excellent  food  as  well.  They 
are  among  the  few  restaurants  to  have  the 
resources  to  create  elegant,  spacious  set- 
tings and  to  hire  topflight  chefs. 

HoteU,  as  you  would  expect,  serve  the 
most  complete  breakfasts  in  the  most  com- 
fortable surroundings  Among  the  elegant 
are  the  Carlvle,  the  Plaza  Athe;ne;e,  the 
Pierre,  the  Parkei  Meridien,  and  the 
Helmsley  Palace.  The  Regency  is  famous 
tor  its  "power  breakfasts,"  where  top  cor- 
porate executives  like  to  start  their  deal- 
making  day.  You  never  know  which  rock 
star's  guitar  case  you'll  trip  over  at  the 
Mayflower's  Conservatory,  or  which  mov- 
ie actor  fresh  off  the  red-eye  will  he  trying 
to  wake  up  at  the  next  table. 

It  you  don't  want  to  go  to  a  hotel,  try 
Sarabeth's  Kitchen,  in  two  locations, 
which  has  good  muffins  and  scones  (as  well 
as  good  eggs  and  famous  preserves  that  you 
can  buy),  or  Succes  La  Cote  Basque,  or 
l\Mices  Guy  Pascal,  in  several  locations, 
which  offers  well-made  croissants  and 
brioches  and  coffee.  For  something  com- 
pletely different,  you  can  have  the  famous 
tried  chicken  and  biscuits  at  Sylvia's,  a 
Harlem  restaurant  popular  with  non-Har- 
lem residents. 

BRUNCH,  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  CALLS 
for  a  pretty  place  that  invites  lingering, 
and  there  are  few  prettier  restaurants  than 
Cafe  des  Artistes,  The  Box  Tree,  or 
Vanessa.  Maxwell's  Plum,  that  sixties  den 
of  outlandish  art  rococo,  has  recently  cata- 
pulted into  the  eighties  by  hiring  the 
spouse-chefs  Mark  Peel  and  Nancy  Sil- 
verton,  who  worked  for  L.A.'s  culinary 
wunderkind  Wolfgang  Puck  (of  Spago). 

Berenice  Abbott's  famous  photograph  Auto- 
mat recalls  a  New  Yorkers '  favorite  lunch  spot . 
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The  omelets  at  Mme  Romaine  de  Lyon  are 
still  staggeringly  varied  and  reliably  good. 
Cafe  Luxembourg  serves  excellent  corned- 
beef  hash  (at  Sunday  brunch  only)  and 
puts  West  Side  fashion  and  entertainment 
celebrities  on  display.  Jacks  is  home  to  East 
Siders  not  in  the  country  on  Saturday. 
Mortimer's,  favored  by  the  heavy-hitters 
of  the  WASP  establishment  at  all  hours,  is 
the  Blue  Book  come  to  life  at  Saturday 
lunch. 

SITTING  IN  A  GARDEN  MIGHT  SEEM  TO  BE 
un-New  York,  but  many  restaurants  do 
serve  outdoors  in  the  summer.  Some  nota- 
ble ones  are  those  at  Barbetta,  a  theater- 
district  standby;  Roxanne's,  the  top  res- 
taurant in  Chelsea;  and,  of  course,  Tavern 
on  the  Green,  where  the  food  is  not  bad  if 
I  you  order  simple  dishes  and  where  the  gar- 
den— the  840  acres  of  Central  Park — is 
the  best  in  the  city. 

WEEKDAY  LUNCH  IS  A  MORE  FORMAL  AF- 
fair.  The  most  understated  and  important 
lunching  takes  place  at  the  Grill  Room  of 
The  Four  Seasons.  The  movers  and  shak- 
ers of  the  press,  investment  banking,  ad- 
vertising, and  a  half  dozen  other  profes- 
sions treat  it  as  their  luncheon  club.  Much 
of  the  movie  and  book  worlds  go  to  The 
Russian  Tea  Room,  whose  festive  red 
decor  makes  every  meal  seem  like  a  cele- 


bration. The  book  world  also  goes  to  Le 
Perigord,  whose  young  chef  has  met  with 
favor.  Mostly  men  go  to  Christ  Cella  for 
mostly  steak — it,  Peter  Luger,  and  The 
Palm  are  the  favorite  steak  houses.  The 
vaulted  and  tiled  Oyster  Bar,  in  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  is  so  crowded  at  lunch 
that  you  might  have  trouble  concentrating 
on  the  seafood.  For  excellent  seafood  in  a 
more  sedate  atmosphere,  try  the  popular 
John  Clancy's. 

If  you're  doing  East  Side  museums,  stop 
at  Summerhouse,  "a  countrified  ladies' 
club,"  or  Fu's,  the  best  Chinese  restaurant 
in  the  area.  Les  Pleiades  serves  passable 
French  fare  in  a  pretty  setting,  while  the 
Hotel  Stanhope's  dining  room  and  side- 
walk cafe  couldn't  be  more  convenient  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  across  the 
street.  If  you're  doing  S0H0  galleries,  treat 
yourself  to  Le  Ferrandi,  the  restaurant  of 
the  French  Culinary  Institute,  which 
serves  good  French  food  in  lovely  sur- 
roundings and  at  low  prices.  Or  have  a 
hunk  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of  homemade 
soup  at  the  friendly,  cafeteria-style  Food. 
Or  try  the  unabashedly  eclectic  menu  at 
S0H0  Charcuterie. 

TEA  HAS  LATELY  CAUGHT  ON  IN  NEW 
York,  a  boon  for  the  weary  sightseer. 
Again,  hotels  are  best,  with  the 
Algonquin,  Mayfair  Regent,  Pierre, 
and  Helmsley  Palace's  Gold  Room 
cited  for  their  selection  and  quality.  The 
Palm  Court  is  still  spruce;  it  has  a  violinist- 
pianist  duo  and  the  white-haired  ladies  it 
always  did.  Rumpelmayer's  is  less  spruce; 
in  the  front,  it  still  sells  stuffed  animals, 
great  for  the  grandchildren  at  home. 

THAT  AMERICAN  FOOD  HAS  COME  INTO 
its  own  is  no  longer  news.  Perhaps  the  best 
place  to  try  it  is  Arcadia,  whose  owner- 
chef,  Anne  Rosenzweig,  has  been  lauded 

Ph.  Le  Ventres  frequent  contributor  to  Con- 
noisseur, writes  about  food  and  restaurants. 
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all  over  the  country.  Also  outstanding  and 
imaginative  are  Len  and  Karen  Alii 
Huberts,  Lam  Forgione's  An  American 
Place,  and  Melvyn  Master  and  Jonathan 

W'axman's  lams  (for  California  cuisine). 
The  flagship  of  American  restaurants,  The 
Four  Seasons,  is  considered  by  many  the 
quintessential  New  York  restaurant. 

FRENCH  RESTAURANTS  HAVE  STAYED 
crowded,  but  recently  they've  be- 
come trendy  as  well.  Lutece  may  be 
somewhat  frayed,  but  it  is  still  most 
New  Yorkers'  favorite,  followed 
closely  these  days  by  Quilted  Giraffe  (fig- 
ure $100  a  head),  La  Core  Basque,  and 
Chanterelle.  Le  Cirque  happens  to  be  very 
good,  but  the  celebrity-watching  at  both 
lunch  and  dinner  is  what  keeps  it  jam- 
packed.  La  Grenouille  and  Le  Cygne  are 
still  excellent,  but  La  Caravelle  is  seen  by 
some  as  a  relic  in  spite  oi  the  culinary  ef- 
forts of  the  talented  young  Michael  Roma- 
no. Two  French  chefs,  each  with  two  Mi- 
chelin  stars,  have  opened  up  shop  in  ex- 
pensive premises  and  are  now  two  of  the 
hottest  tickets  in  town:  Gerard  Pangaud, 
at  Aurora,  run  by  Joseph  Baum,  the  leg- 
endary creator  of  The  Four  Seasons  and 
\\  indows  on  the  World;  and  Gilbert  Le 
Coze,  at  Le  Bernardin,  a  branch  of  the 
famous  Paris  fish  restaurant.  Other  young 
French  chefs  winning  favor  include  Andre 
Gaillard,  at  La  Reserve,  and  Daniel  Bou- 
lud,  at  Le  Regence.  In  hiring  Andre  Joan- 
lanne,  formerly  at  La  Grenouille,  the 
handsome,  terribly  English  Jockey  Club  at 
the  Rit:-Carlton  has  gained  a  French 
accent.  The  pri:e  for  most  ebullient  decor 
goes  to  Maxim's,  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
Paris's  Belle  Epoque  original,  whose  prices 
would  impress  a  Belle  Epoque  industrialist. 
Downtown,  French  bistros  have  staged 
a  comeback.  La  Gauloise,  Au  Troquet, 
Quatorze,  and  Florent's  serve  updated  bis- 
tro food  to  grateful  crowds.  Montrachet 
offers  more  recherche,  nouvelle  cuisine. 
Gotham  Bar  and  Grill,  which  won  archi- 
tectural awards  but  none  tor  food  when  it 
opened,  has  been  turned  around  by  the 
chef  Alfred  Portale.  La  Tulipe  has  held  on 
to  its  loyal  following,  which  comes  back 
for  haute  cuisine  in  a  pretty  bistro  setting. 
1L  MULINO,  ANOTHER  DOWNTOWN  RES- 
taurant,  is  the  one  Zagat's  legions  consider 
New  York's  best  Italian.  It  is  hard  to  find  a 
table,  but  worth  the  effort.  Uptown,  Pari- 
oli Romanissimo  ("grossly  overpriced"),  II 
Nido  (also  considered  overpriced),  and 
Primavera  (beloved  by  all)  lead  the  long 

Above:  The  French  Culinary  Institute  serves 
a  pnx  fixe  menu  at  SoHo's  Le  Ferrandi. 
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Italian  list,  whi(  h  also  includes  Felidia,  tor 
fine  pastas  and  game.  A  newcomer,  Harry 
Cipriani,  has  duplicated  his  Harry's  Bar, 
the  Venice  landmark,  in  the  Shorn  Ncth 
erland,  where  he  is  attracting  a  flashy 
international  crowd.  The  now  haute  cui 
sine  northern  Italian  to  watch  is  Palio, 
with  one  of  Italy's  star  c  hefs. 

\1,m\  ot  the  city's  myriad  restaurants — 
and  more  seem  to  open  daily  -belong  to  a 
new  category  ot  grand  cites:  places  where 
open  space,  big  crowds,  and  modern  decor 
matter  most  and  the  food  is  distinctly  sec- 
ondary. Anions  the  most  popular  are  Alo 
Alo,  Canastel's,  RarLui,  and  Ernie's,  allot 
which  serve  reliable  pastas  and  pi::, is.  Go 
tor  the  "walking  scenery,"  and  bring  along 
\our  earplugs  and  Valium. 

IT  IS  ONLY  AFTER  TEN  O'CLOCK  THAT 
some  restaurants  start  to  get  interesting. 
Among  the  ones  that  otter  good  food  are 
Le  Zinc,  Odeon,  and  J.  S.  Vandam,  al 

Tfie  tapas  bar  at  The  Ballroom:  irresisiiblc 
Spanish  fiors  d'oeuvres  with  your  drink. 


dow  mow  n.  Others  w  ith 
good  tood  that  are  open  late 
are  |im  M(  Mullen  (beauti- 
ful people),  Pizzapiazza,  and 
M  it  \  lou's.  Pig  I  leaven 
itunk\  uptown  C Ihinese)  is 
open  until  midnight,  Moi 
tmier>  until  two,  Carnegie 
Deli  until  tour.  The  Empire 
Diner,  in  Chelsea,  begins  to 
get  interesting  only  at  about 
three — all  sorts  ot  style-set- 
ters turn  up  in  all  sorts  ot 
clothes  tor  "a  late-night  *.  os 
tume  p.im ,  from  tuxes  to 
drag."  The  tood,  and  espe 
i.  tally  the  supernch  desserts, 
are  tine  ,ts  ,t  bonus. 

FOR  SOMETHING  MORE 
exotic  than  you  might  get  at 
home,  you  could  try  the 
(  ire.it  Jones  Gate,  a  har-res- 
taurant  near  the  Bowery 
that  serves  some  ot  the  best 
Cajun  food  in  New  York  to 
a  mostly  student  crowd.  Ca- 
bana  Carioca  gives  huge 
portions  of  lusty  Brazilian 
and  Portuguese  peasant 
dishes.  At  The  Ballroom, 
Rojas-Lomhardi  serves  deli- 
cious Spanish  tare,  includ- 
ing the  richly  varied  hors 
d'oeuvres  called  tapas. 
Andree's  Mediterranean  of- 
fers a  cuisine  that  is  too  hard 
to  come  by  in  New  York.  Some  find  the 
small,  homey  premises  inviting;  others, 
confining;  but  everyone  thinks  the  tood  is 
good.  Budapest  Cafe  has  the  best  Hungar- 
ian cooking,  another  category  in  which 
the  choice  is  too  small,  but  it  does  make 
you  think  you're  in  the  Old  World.  For  the 
adventurous,  Blue  Nile  serves  Ethiopian 
food,  which  pleasantly  surprises  most 
people  who  try  it,  although  the  lack  of 
utensils  puts  some  off. 

MANY  RESTAURANTS  CAN  ARRANGE 
private  cocktail  parties  or  dinners.  Some 
of  the  most  notable  are  Bistro  Bamboche, 
a  small  and  popular  East  Side  restaurant, 
Cafe  Nicholson,  a  longtime  favorite,  John 
Clancy's,  La  Recolte,  Le  Ferrandi,  Lutece, 
Primavera,  The  River  Cafe,  and  The  "2 1 " 
Club,  still  fun  despite  mediocre  food. 

FOR  VIEWS,  NOTHING  CAN  MATCH 
Windows  on  the  World,  which  also  offers 
a  list  of  800  wines  at  unbeatable  prices. 
Other  spectacular  views  can  be  had  from 
The  River  Cafe,  which  looks  back  at  Man- 
hattan from  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  Terrace,  a  lovely  French 
restaurant  near  Columbia  University,  and 


Dawn  is  aglow  in  the  bubble-shaped  ceding  Limps  in  ]oseph 
Baum's  much-heralded  Aurora  restaurant. 


Top  of  the  Park,  which  "floats  above  Cen- 
tral Park,"  in  the  Gulf  and  Western  Build- 
ing, at  Columbus  Circle. 


L 
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OOKING  FOR  RESTAURANTS  OPEN 

Sunday  frustrates  many  travelers. 
Here  are  some  good  ones:  Auntie 
Yuan  (imaginative,  elegant  uptown 
I  Chinese),  Budapest  Cafe,  Cabana 
Carioca,  Cafe  des  Artistes,  Cafe  Luxem- 
bourg, Cafe  Pieire,  Hatsuhana  (great  sushi 
and  cooked  fish  too),  II  Cantinori  (New 
York's  best  Tuscan,  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage), John  Clancy's,  J.  S.  Vandam,  La 
Tulipe,  LeRegence,  Marylou's,  Maxwell's 
Plum,  Pig  Heaven,  Primavera,  Quatorze, 
The  Russian  Tea  Room,  and  The  Sea  Grill 
(in  Rockefeller  Center). 

Finally,  nothing  could  be  more  urban 
than  abandoning  yourself  to  caviar,  foie 
gras,  and  champagne  in  romantic  and  ele- 
gant surroundings,  at  nearly  any  hour. 
Naturally,  you  can  do  it  in  New  York,  and 
the  place  is  Petrossian,  the  purveyor  of 
luxury  items  to  all  Paris.  The  food,  as  it 
happens,  is  excellent  too.  Cap  a  perfect 
evening  there.  □ 
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GRAMS  DAMES 


THE  NEW  POWER 
IN  CULTURAL  PHILANTHROPY 


1SV  WALTER  MfOLADE 


In  America,  as  in  tourteenth-century  Florence,  cultural  phi- 
lanthropy used  to  he  a  man's  game.  It  was  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Henry  Clay  Frick,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
and  their  like  who  set  up  and  endowed  art  museums,  the 
opera,  the  ballet,  botanical  gardens,  libraries,  zoos,  hospi- 
tals, and  universities — the  civilized  apparatus  that  still  gives  New 
York,  for  one,  its  intellectual  gleam. 

In  this  century,  however,  a  change  has  been  taking  place.  As 
Sophy  Burnham  noted  fifteen  years  ago  in  her  book  The  Art 
Crowd,  the  same  families — "Morgan,  Rockefeller,  Guggenheim, 
Whitney" — were  running  the  museums,  but  now  more  women 
were  mixed  in  with  the  men.  "On  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan 
are  two  wives  of  the  late  Vincent  Astor.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Whitney  is 
on  the  board  of  the  Whitney.  Her  husband  is  on  the  Mod- 
ern ...  his  sister,  Mrs.  Payson,  is  on  both  the  Modern  and  the 
Metropolitan.   ..." 

"How  easy  it  is  to  transact  business,"  added  Burnham,  "when 
the  group  is  so  intimate  that  a  smile,  a  raised  eyebrow,  convey  s  a 
wealth  of  information." 

The  Old  Money,  both  male  and  female,  was  less  concerned 
with  social  conspiracy  than  with  simple  continuity.  The  rich 
trustees  understood  that  it  was  thev  who  must  be  willing  to  reach 
deep  into  their  pockets  and  purses  to  make  up  the  inevitable  def- 
icits of  the  Philharmonic,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  or  the 
Juilliard  School. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  era  of  great  private  patron- 
age is  ending.  Andrew  Heiskell,  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  says  that  the  cultural  money  will  now 
come  from  "corporations,  the  federal  and  state  agencies,  and  the 
general  public."  Heiskell's  words,  however,  are  belied  by  his  own 
fund-raising  strategies  at  the  library,  which  will  launch  a  drive  to 
fund  a  $300  million  endowment.  Heiskell  says  he  plans  to  raise 
the  first  $45  million  from  the  trustees,  "before  we  go  public." 

There  is  plenty  of  private  money  ou  there  still,  in  other  w  ords. 
Some  of  it  is  old,  while  other  great  fortunes  are  a  good  deal  newer. 
but  more  and  more  it  is  women  who  manage  the  family  money.  Of 
that  pump-priming  $45  million  tor  the  librarv.  510  million  has 
already  been  pledged  by  Brooke  Asror.  Energetic  women  like  her 
have  brought  new  life  ro  the  traditionally  stodgy  male  world  of 
family  philanthropy,  particularly  in  New  York,  where  Mr.-.  Asror 
u   !  three  other  women  of  means  are  at  present  the  most  conspic 


uous  figures  engaged  in  the  cultural  burnishing  of  the  Big  Apple. 

Almost  all  Brooke  Astor's  benefactions  are  bestowed  on  her 
own  New  York  Citv.  "John  Jacob  Astor  lived  and  died  here,"  she 
explains  in  her  brisk  way.  Mrs.  Astor  is  the  president  of  the  Vin- 
cent Astor  Foundation,  and  she  seems  to  inspire  not  only  grati- 
tude but  affection  in  recipients  of  Astor  grants;  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  once  named  a  baby  elephant  after  her.  She  has 
also  won  the  warm  admiration  of  her  fellow  philanthropists. 
When  David  Rockefeller  donated,  in  her  honor,  $2.5  million  to 
the  New  York  Public  Library  (see  box),  he  said,  "Brooke  has  set 
up  an  extraordinary  example  in  terms  of  the  enrichment  of  New 
York's  most  exciting  and  important  resources — the  minds  of  its 
people  of  all  ages." 

He  was  right.  In  the  twenty-six  years  Mrs.  Astor  has  been  pres- 
ident ot  the  Astor  Foundation  she  has  dispensed  a  total  of 
$136,360,479,  and  she  has  done  it  with  a  personable  touch.  "In 
most  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  assess  a  project  from  an  office  above 
Park  Avenue,"  she  has  said.  "So  we  always  go  to  visit  the  project, 
u  >  meet  the  people  who  run  it  and  get  a  feel  for  the  surroundings. 
This  approach  has  raken  us  to  many  fascinating  parts  of  New 
York,  and  it's  been  a  source  of  great  joy." 

Vincent  Astor  was  her  third  husband,  and  she  vvas  his  third 
wife.  It  was  Vincent  who  set  up  the  foundation,  and  wrhen  he 
died,  in  1959,  he  left  half  his  estate  to  it — a  sum  of  $67  million, 
which,  invested  wisely  by  the  trustees,  reached  a  high  point  of 
over  5100  million  in  the  early  1970s.  But  that  was  before  Mrs. 
Astor  got  into  high  gear.  By  the  end  of  1985  the  assets,  though 
still  wisely  invested,  were  down  to  about  $14.5  million.  Mrs. 
Astor  does  not  hesitate  to  dip  into  capital  to  get  things  done.  She 
firmly  intend-  to  dispense  every  cent  before  she  departs.  Once  at  a 
librarv  trustees'  meeting,  she  leaned  back  to  an  old  friend  sitting 
behind  her,  Enid  Haupt ,  and  said  gaily,  "Come  on,  Enid,  give 
money  while  you  are  still  alive!" 

Astor,  in  her  eighties,  has  never  been  more  alive.  Some  of  her 
grants  are  humanitarian:  she  gives  to  help  the  city's  homeless,  for 
example,  or  to  see  that  the  pets  of  the  elderly  poor  get  adequate 
veterinary  care.  Most  of  her  financing,  however,  is  cultural.  The 
foundation  has  given  over  $24  million  to  educational  causes,  $24 

In  her  eighties,  the  sprightly  Brooke  Astor  reigns  over  the  city's  cultural 
whirl;  she  also  has  Linda  Ronstadt  well  in  hand. 
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million  to  museums,   and 
$9.2  million  to(  its  zoos.  Al 
though  her  husband  Vincent 
had  no  children,  he  was  al- 
ways concerned  about  young 
people,  and  no  his  widow  has 
allotted  $1  7  million  tor  play 
grounds  in  housing  projects, 
camps,   educational   pro 
grams,  and  scholarships  toi 
slum  children. 

Mis  -\stor  is  famous  not 
only  tor  gh  ing  away  money 
but  tor  raising  it,  too,  among 
her  friends,  One  day  a  few 
years  ago  she  telephoned 
Vartan  Gregorian,  head  ol 
the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, and  told  him  that  she- 
had  decided  to  dedicate  her- 
sell  to  helping  the  library. 
S  he  p  r  o  m  p  1 1  v  s p  e  n  t 
$100,000  to  pitch  a  rent 
over  Bryant  Park,  iiist  be- 
hind the  library,  where  she 
invited  throngs  o(  affluent 
friends  and  acquaintances  to 
a  wildly  successful  benefit; 
about  $1  million  was  raised 
as  a  result. 

People  do  not  turn  down 
invitations  to  a  social  occa 
sion  at  Brooke  Astor's  Park 
Avenue   apartment.    They 

know  that  the  evening,  though  it  may  prove  challengingly  expen- 
sive, will  also  he  entertaining  because  of  Mrs.  Astor  herself.  She 
once  told  an  interviewer  that  dinner  menus  should  list  not  only 
dishes  to  be  served  but  topics  for  conversation  as  well. 

Much  New  York  life  revolves  around  music.  Examine  the  hap- 


Alice  Tully  Hall  was  named  after  this  woman,  who  thought  of 

everything  concertgoers  might  need,  including  adequate  leg  room.  Left: 

)oan  Davidson,  a  pillar  of  the  Architectural  League  bookstore. 
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Tully — are  in  use.  It  tal 
lot  ot  managing,  and  a 
money,   to  create  the 
rich   musical   menu,    and 
Alice  Tully,  granddaughter 
of   Amory    Houghton,    de- 
votes most  of  her  time  and 
fortune  to  this  purpose.  For 
her   role    in   the   musical 
world,  President  Reagan  last 
year  named  her  one  of  the 
eleven  first  recipients  of  the 
new  National   Medal   of 
Arts. 

Alice  Tully  is  a  profes- 
sional mezzo  soprano, 
trained  in  Paris — was  a  mez- 
zo soprano,  she  insists,  for 
she  is  now  in  her  eighties  and 
has  not  sung  in  public  for 
many  years.  She  listens  very 
acutely,  however,  from  her 
customary  seat  in  the  first 
box,  stage  left,  in  Alice  Tul- 
ly Hall,  a  1,000-seat  concert 
room  that  many  velvet- 
eared  New  Yorkers  consider 
the  most  comfortable  and  acoustically  accomplished  place  in  all 
the  giddy  grandeur  of  Lincoln  Center.  Miss  Tully  put  up  a  major 
slice  of  the  $29  million  cost  of  constructing  the  hall  itself. 

Used  principally  by  soloists,  chamber  ensembles,  and  small 
orchestras,  Alice  Tully  Hall  is  also  the  rock  upon  which  the  Juil- 
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GIVING  AWAY  THE  OLD  MONEY 


When  the  Rockefellers  needed  money  for  Rockefeller 
University,  they  turned  first  to  the  university's  board. 
One  member,  Brooke  Astor,  who  had  also  been  placed 
on  the  fund-raising  council,  obligingly  pledged  $5  mil- 
lion of  Astor  Foundation  money  (to  supplement  the 
$3.5  million  the  foundation  had  donated  earlier).  Later,  when 
Mrs.  Astor's  favorite  charity,  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
needed  funds,  she  looked,  in  turn,  to  the  Rockefeller  brothers, 
who  did  what  was  expected  of  them.  Laurence  supplied  $.  5  mil- 
lion; David  came  up  with  $1  million. 

That  is  how  cultural  philanthropy  has  always  worked  in  New 
York.  The  hoards  of  all  the  large  institutions  are  dotted  with  the 
names  of  Old  Money  families — Havemeyers,  Houghtons,  Mor- 
gans, Whitneys,  Fricks — whose  members  can  donate  money 
themselves  and  also  raise  it  from  their  friends.  They  can  also 
maintain  a  high-profile  institution  in  a  low-profile  manner. 

The  richest  family  is  Rockefeller.  Two  foundations — Rocke- 
feller Brothers  Fund  and  Rockefeller  Family  Fund — are  worth 
over  $200  million.  David  and  Laurence,  the  two  surviving  sons  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  together  with  Blanchette,  widow  of  John  D. 
Ill,  collectively  sit  on  the  boards  of  twelve  institutions,  including 


the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Central  Park  Conservancy,  and 
the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts.  Other  family  members 
and  associates  are  represented  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  Whitney  Museum. 

Some  important  names  are  represented  by  others.  The  Fre- 
linghuysens  are  Havemeyers;  the  Goelets  are  partners  of  the  Mor- 
gans. Then  there  are  the  surrogates.  For  years,  Barnabas  McHen- 
ry  has  signified  the  DeWitt  Wallaces.  As  director  for  the  Wallace 
Fund,  he  has  given  away  $200  million  over  twenty  years. 

For  this  crowd,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  the  most  popular 
cause,  with  three  Morgans,  three  Houghtons,  two  representa- 
tives each  of  the  Astor,  Havemeyer,  and  Rockefeller  families, 
and  a  Wallace  involved  in  its  affairs. 

Lincoln  Center  and  its  various  hoards  utilize  two  Astors,  three 
Houghtons,  a  Morgan,  two  Rockefellers,  and  a  Wallace. 

There  are  three  Houghtons  and  an  Astor  as  well  as  Morgans  at 
the  Morgan  Library;  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  has  three 
Astors,  a  Morgan,  a  Houghton,  and  a  Wallace.  Two  Houghtons 
and  a  Rockefeller  preside  at  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts;  and  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  one  Astor,  a 
Houghton,  a  Rockefeller,  and  a  Havemeyer  do  the  honors. 
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liard  School  rests,  as  well  as  home  base  for  the  virtuoso  Chamber 
Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  which  Miss  Tully  was  instru- 
mental in  starting. 

Although  Miss  Tully  has  served  on  the  boards  of  Juilliard,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  Lincoln 
Center  itself,  music  is  not  her  only  interest.  She  is  an  honorary 
trustee  of  both  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  Zoological 
Society  and  a  trustee  at  the  Humane  Society,  the  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Foundation,  and  New  York  University's  Medical  Center. 

Alice  Tully  Hall  never  got  enmeshed  in  the  acoustical  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  rest  of  Lincoln  Center,  because  Miss  Tully 
insisted  on  picking  her  acoustical  consultant  herself.  She  chose 
the  colors,  too,  avoiding  the  flashiness  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
center,  and  she  argued  for,  and  got,  generous  seat  spacing.  "It 
took  me  three  years  to  get  that  leg  room, "  she  told  an  interviewer, 
"because  they  wanted  to  push  the  rows  together  to  have  three 
extra  rows  for  the  box  office.  I  thought  that  was  pretty  silly,  so  I 
just  kept  at  them." 

Joan  K.  Davidson  is  another  outspoken  woman.  When  she  was 
appointed  to  chair  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  in 
1974,  she  told  a  reporter  with  a  laugh,  "I'm  sort  of  a  tough  old 
bird.  I'm  pretty  impervious  to  pressure,  amused  by  flattery,  and 
I've  been  through  a  lot  of  wars." 

The  wars  she  referred  to  were  mostly  philanthropic.  Her  father, 
Jacob  M.  Kaplan,  started  the  Kaplan  Fund  in  1945  with  $10  mil- 
lion. Today  it  is  worth  $70  million,  and  its  president  is  Mrs. 
Davidson,  a  strikingly  handsome  woman  in  her  late  fifties,  who 
has  steered  the  fund  into  making  some  of  the  most  original  and 
venturesome  grants  made  by  any  family  foundation.  This  year  it 
gave  away  nearly  $4.5  million — "small  potatoes  compared  with 
the  big  guys,"  she  says,  "but  small  grants  can  be  as  useful  as  mega- 
grants.  So  few  of  the  big  foundations  are  willing  to  go  first.  We 
aren't  afraid  to  take  a  flyer. " 

In  one  flyer,  the  fund  helped  a  planner-architect  named  Barry 
Benepe,  who  approached  Mrs.  Davidson  for  help  in  setting  up  an 
outdoor  farmers'  market  in  the  c ity .  The  fund  gave  the  Counc  1 1  on 
the  Environment  a  grant  to  cover  his  expenses  so  that  he  could 
devote  his  full  time  to  the  project,  which  started  out  as  a  "Green- 
market"  at  Union  Square  in  Manhattan.  Farmers  within  driving 
distance  of  the  city  loved  it,  and  so  did  New  Yorkers.  Today  the 
city  has  eighteen  Greenmarkets. 

Disturbed  by  the  way  the  bookselling  chains  were  strangling 
independent  bookstores,  the  administrators  oi  the  Kaplan  Fund 
in  1980  decided  it  should  back  an  architectural  bookstore  in  one 
of  the  old  Villard  Houses,  at  Madison  Avenue  and  50th  Street. 
Within  three  years,  the  shop  was  in  the  black.  Next,  the  fund 
helped  start  an  art-books  store  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  most  recently  it  has  subsidized  a  shop  at  the  New 
School  specializing  in  university-pre^s  publications. 

One  of  the  fund's  largest  grants — $  1 . 5  million — went  to  create 
Westbeth  Artists'  Housing,  in  the  West  Village  near  the  Hudson 
River.  A  vast  old  Bell  Telephone  laboratory  was  bought  and  con- 
verted into  383  apartments,  leased  at  low  rentals  to  painters, 

Walter  McQuade,  a  contributing  editor  of  Connoisseur,  wrote  about 
■     'vlrnt'  Schoellkopf  in  the  Febnuiry  ]98u  issue 


dancer^,  sculptors,  and  other  creative  artists.  Within  two  years 
the  tenants  had  taken  full  control. 

The  Kaplan  Fund  also  led  the  successful  fight  to  save  Carnegie 
Hall  from  the  wreckers.  It  was  the  first  foundation  to  give  a  major 
grant  to  the  Coalition  for  the  Homeless.  For  almost  fifteen  years, 
it  bankrolled  much  of  the  legal  work  that  went  into  blocking 
Westwav.  In  the  areas  of  community  planning,  human  needs, 
and  the  arts,  the  staff  has  become  so  expert  that  organizations 
come  to  it  tor  not  only  money  but  information  and  other  kinds  of 
assistance. 

Joan  Davidson  goes  each  day  to  her  office  at  the  fund  to  help 
caulk  the  seams  of  a  leakv  city,  using  idealism,  shrewdness,  and 
money.  Her  lather's  intent  is  that  the  fund  will  spend  down  its 
resources  to  zero  within  the  next  twenty  years.  "The  clock,"  she 
says,  "is  already  ticking." 

Enid  A.  Haupt  loves  plants — books,  too  (she  has  given  $1 
million  to  the  New  York  Public  Library) ,  but  mostly  green- 
ery and  flowers.  So,  she  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  old  con- 
servatory at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  in  the  Bronx. 
Ten  years  ago,  that  ancient,  wood-framed  Victorian  green- 
house was  in  its  final  stages  of  rot.  Mrs.  Haupt  promised  $850,000 
to  help  rebuild  it;  increased  that  to  $5  million  to  finish  the  job; 
then  added  another  $5  million  to  maintain  it.  Today  the  conser- 
vatory- is  in  vernal  shape;  enter,  and  you  inhale  spring  all  year 
round. 

Mrs.  Haupt  next  cast  her  benevolent  eye  on  the  conservatory's 
neighbor  the  Bronx  Zoo,  not  to  repair  a  landmark  but  to  help 
create  one.  Last  summer,  after  six  years  of  work,  the  fantastic 
Jungle  World  opened.  It  re-creates  an  Asian  tropical  forest,  with 
vines,  tropical  ferns,  and  flowering  orchids  providing  the  setting 
tor  black  leopards,  lizards,  gibbons,  tapirs,  giant  turtles,  and 
scores  of  other  Asiatic  species.  Mrs.  Haupt  made  it  happen,  with  a 
grant  of  $4. 1  million. 

Mrs.  Haupt,  now  in  her  seventies,  has  no  charitable  founda- 
tion. Her  gifts  are  personal:  she  has  auctioned  off  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  jewels  to  fund  good  works.  One  of  seven  daughters  of  Moses 
L.  Annenberg,  the  publisher,  she  spent  seventeen  years  putting 
out  Seventeen  magazine;  she  has  collected  Impressionists;  and  she 
leads  an  incessant  Park  Avenue  and  Palm  Beach  social  life. 

One  of  her  most  inspired  grants  was  to  the  Institute  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  at  theNYU-Bellevue  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Realizing  that  the  children  in  treatment  there  were  complete- 
K  cut  off  from  nature,  she  created  a  greenhouse  and  gardens  that 
the  patients  themselves — both  adults  and  children — would  help 
plant.  Inside  the  greenhouse,  plants  are  accessible  from  wheel- 
chair height;  a  pool  is  designed  so  that  children  in  wheelchairs 
can  dip  their  toes  in  it.  One  area,  designed  for  blind  children,  is 
planted  with  fragrant  herbs  and  nonspiny  cacti.  The  staff  calls  the 
place  the  "Garden  of  Enid."  For  Haupt,  and  for  the  other  indefa- 
tigable women  who  run  New  York's  cultural  philanthropy,  the 
whole  city-  turns  out  to  be  a  garden  in  which  they  labor  away  and 
create  beauty'.  □ 

"J  kne  helping  \Yu  York,"  says  Enid  Haupt,  who  especially  likes 
watching  the  Bronx  Botanical  Garden  grow. 
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A  MELTING-POT  CULTURE  IN  A  MELTING-POT  TOWN. 

That's  artistic  New  York,  the  most  diverse  and  dazzling 
cultural  metropolis  on  earth  and,  odds  on,  the  richest 
in  history.  When  it  comes  to  art,  in  quantity  or  quali- 
ty, old  or  modern,  the  Big  Apple  puts  the  tahled  troves 
of  all  other  cities  to  shame,  whether  those  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Bahylon,  Crete,  or  Rome  (either  imperial  or 
baroque).  Neither  Vienna  under  the  Hapsburgs  nor 
Paris  under  Napoleon  collected  more  art,  showed  off 
more,  or  got  a  greater  kick  out  of  having  it  all. 

Why  we  became  so  rich  is  probably  because  of  an 
inferiority  complex.  Having  started  with  little  more 
than  a  few  Indian  beads  and  some  Dutch  silver  and 
crockery,  New  York  was  driven  to  possess  a  slice  of 
every  culture  on  earth.  And  how  well  we  succeeded! 
The  New  York  public  "owns"  some  five  million  works 
of  art,  artifacts,  and  cultural  implements  spanning  fifty 
centuries,  housed  in  thirty-five  institutions.  Not  a  sin- 
gle decade  of  any  civilization  on  earth  is  not  repre- 
sented by  some  worthy  piece,  be  it  a  tiny,  delicate  gold 
necklace  made  for  a  Neolithic  baby  princess  or  a  salon 
from  a  19 1 2-1 5  summerhouse  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  that  once  embellished  the  shores  of  Wayzata, 
in  Minnesota. 

We've  got  everything!  Achaemenian  daggers,  ba- 
roque arquebuses,  wampum  by  the  yard,  dozens  of  real 
and  not  so  real  American  weathervanes,  art  deco  set- 
tees, a  silver  finger  reliquary  (fake,  alas),  stables  of  old 
masters,  platoons  of  Rembrandts,  stone  carvings  from 
the  Maya,  Inca,  and  Aztecs,  seventeen  tons  of  Paul 
Manships,  hundreds  of  Limoges  tureens,  and  a  lone 
fur-lined  coffee  cup  (with  saucer). 

Any  attempt  to  see  this  incomparable  welter  ot  art 
would  consume  more  than  one  lifetime  and  lead  to  cul- 
tural neurasthenia.  Who  would  want  to  see  it  all,  any- 
way? Only  about  15  percent  of  the  hoard  is  worth  look- 
ing at  for  any  more  than  a  few  seconds,  and  only 
around  .006  percent  is  of  the  highest-possible  level  of 
quality — world-class  in  every  respect — the  type  of 
thing  that  makes  you  shiver  with  pleasure. 

Where  does  one  go  in  New  York  to  get  the  cultural 
shivers?  Which  museums  and  cultural  entities  should 
one  see,  and  which  should  one  shun?  Here's  one  man's 
guidebook  to  the  best.  You  can  do  it  in  a  month  or  in 
six  days,  which  is  what  I  recommend.  Know  that  it  has 
been  done  in  two  days,  followed  by  hospitalization. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


DAY  1 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART.  Fifth 
Avenue  at  82nd  Street.  There  are  three 
ways  to  see  the  Met.  You  can  nihhle  at  it, 
stuff  yourself  with  it,  or  pick  and  gorge  at 
the  same  time.  To  nihhle  demands  unwav- 
ering discipline:  just  two  or  three  treasures 
each  visit,  the  ones  that  impart  the  most 
dazzling  and  the  most  suhtle  visual  plea- 
sures of  the  civilized  world.  No  more  than 
thirty  minutes  at  a  time.  This  way,  the  Met 
will  take  you  a  lifetime. 


Nihhling  while  gorging  is  practical  and 
more  amusing.  Come  at  nine-thirty  on  a 
Tuesday  morning  and  stay  the  whole  day 
(with  hreaks).  Devour  the  twenty-odd  de- 
partments, from  pre-dynastic  Egypt  to 
1985 — all  fifty  centuries — hut  concen- 
trate on  only  the  hest  works  of  art. 

Which  are  these.'  Announcing  them 
has  never  heen  the  puhlic  goal  of  the  Met, 
so  you  have  to  figure  out  on  your  own 
what's  good  and  what's  not — or  get  help. 
That's  what  we're  here  for. 

The  Great  Hall  is  one  of  the  purest  cul- 


tural experiences  in  the  city,  thanks  to  the 
superdonor  Lila  Acheson  Wallace,  co- 
founder  of  Reader's  Digest.  She  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  fresh-cut  flowers,  the  ample 
henches,  the  polished  brass,  the  cleaned 
stone,  and  the  central  information  desk, 
manned  by  friendly  and  knowledgeable 
staff  members  and  volunteers.  Get  a  map 
of  the  museum  there.  Our  tour  is  chrono- 

The  Metropolitan  Museum's  Cypriote  Gal- 
lery: a  flat  and  tired  design  that  desperately 
needs  reworking. 
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MUSEUMS  AND  MONUMENTS 

1. 

American  Craft  Museum 

23. 

New  Museum  of 

2. 

American  Museum  of 

Contemporary  Art 

Natural  History 

24. 

New  York  Botanical 

3. 

Asia  Society  Gallery 

Garden 

4. 

Audubon  Terrace 

25. 

New-York  Historical 

5. 

Bronx  Zoo 

Society 

6. 

Brooklyn  Museum 

26. 

New  York  Public  Library 

7. 

Centet  tor  African  Art 

27. 

Pierpont  Morgan  Library 

8. 

The  Cloisters 

28. 

Whitney  Museum  of 

9. 

Cooper-Hewitt  Museum 

American  Art 

10. 

Forbes  Gallery 

29. 

Broadway  Theater  District 

11. 

Frick  Collection 

30. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of 

12. 

Grey  Art  Gallery 

Music 

13. 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 

31. 

Carnegie  Hall 

Museum 

32. 

City  Center 

14. 

Hispanic  Society  of 

33. 

Empire  State  Building 

America 

34. 

Flatiron  Building 

15. 

International  Center  of 

35. 

Grand  Central  Terminal 

Photography 

36. 
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logicalh  simple  but  followsa  compile  ited 
path  through  the  galleries. 

Egypt  is  first.  Plunge  into  thirty  01  sooi 
the  most  graceful  and  enlightening  gallei 
ies  in  America  (also  given  by  1  ila  Wal 
lace).  Start  with  the  great  case  on  the 
right,  with  Paleolithic  stone  and  Ja\  fig 
ures.  rhebest  features  are  the  deft  combi 
nation  of  large  architectural  pieces  and 
tiny,   intimate  objects,  along  with  the 
edifying  material  set  against  the  walls  in 
showcases.   In  the  majestic   first  gallery, 
don't  mis-  the  small  quartzite  lion,  which 
dates  to  circa  J100  B  <  .  and  look- a-  it  the 
artist  saw  his  -pirn  in  the  mists o(  time  and 
then  persuaded  the  c  reature  toe  rawl  into  a 
chunk  ot  quartzite. 

\U  pick  of  the  other  masterworks: 

•  rheensembleol  models,  tabu,-,  jew 
elry,  and  sculpture  from  the  tomb  oi  the 
chancellor  Mekutra  (Eleventh  Dynasty). 

•  The  sculptures  made  during  the  reign 
oi  Queen  Hatshepsut. 

•  rhe  gorgeous  late-Eighteenth  l\ 
nast\   items  in  Gallery    I  i     an  lvorv 
gazelle,  a  handle  in  the  shape  ot  a  praiu  in« 
horse,   cosmetics  boxes  looking  like 
trussed  up  due  ks. 

•  Twenty-five  spectacularly  realistic 
fragmentary  limestone  reliefs,  off  Gallery 
18,  oi  horses,  processions,  groups  oi  for- 
eigners— all  crude,  rapidly  cut — from  the 
Akhenaten  epoch. 

•  Two  breathtaking  sculptures,  in  Gal- 
lery 18,  oi  the  scribe  Yuny,  alone  and  with 
his  endearing  wife,  Rennutet. 

The  Sackler  Wing,  housing  the  Temple 
of  Dendur,  still  possesses  the  awesome 
feeling  of  tranquillity  and  -pace,  but  much 
i  >i  its  impact  has  been  diminished  by  taste- 
less tiddling  with  the  interior.  The  once- 
elegant  mezzanine  has  been  screened  off  by 
an  ugly  wooden  wall  covered  by  a  tacky, 
stone-colored  fabric,  pierced  by  one  in- 
congruous square  window.  Place  this  hor- 
ror at  your  back  while  you  contemplate  the 
glowing  little  temple. 

The  remaining  Egyptian  galleries  are 
marvels,  especially  numbers  27  through 
31 ,  displaying  dozens  of  exquisite  faience, 
silver,  gold,  and  wooden  pieces  from  the 
Macedonian,  Ptolemaic,  and  Roman  peri- 
ods. Don't  miss  the  mummy  portraits 
painted  with  encaustic  on  panels. 

Charting  our  more  or  less  chronological 
course,  we  next  go  to  the  Raymond  and 
Beverly  Sackler  Gallery,  with  its  muscular 
Assyrian  reliefs  from  Ashurnasirpal  IPs 
palace  at  Nimrud  and  the  famous  monu- 
mental winged  bull  and  lion.  Alas,  this 
new  display  looks  gloomy,  and  the  lights 
are  badly  out  of  tune.  The  galleries  that 
follow  demonstrate  greater  affection  for 
their  material:  ivories  from  Nimrud  (note 
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the  youth  holding  the  goat  in  the  .enter 
\  itrine);  two  statues  oi  King  i.  ludea  in  the 
gallery  just  up  the -tan-  onedelicate,  the 
other  as  threatening  as  a  land  mine, 
spooky  gypsum  Sumerian  "bud"  figures 
dating  to  2750  B.<  .;  grandiose,  colorful 
glazed  brick  lions  from  Babylon;  and,  from 
Iran,  a  magical  "green"  copper  head— the 
ver>  image  oi  a  benevolent  ruler,  rhese 
are  room-  where  you  could  linger  for 
hours,  reveling  in  the  Gazelle  cup,  a  series 
oi  phantasmagorical  animal-,  and  a  rich 
collection  oi  Sassanian  silver  plates. 
(Three  things— the  too  pretty  and  me- 
chanically crafted  golden  -word,  the  over- 
sized ram's  head  silver  rhyton,  and  that 
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puffed-up  balloon  o\  a  silver  head  of  a 
king — look  suspicious.) 

The  next  stop  is  Greece  and  Rome — in 
galleries  that  rank  among  the  most  tawdry 
and  contused  this  side  oi  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  sculpture  gallery  is  downstairs,  the 
\  ases  are  up;  silver — the  most  stylish  dis- 
play—is isolated  in  a  corridor  way  ewer 
near  the  Great  Hall.  The  central  gallery, 
off  the  Great  Hall,  is  a  horror  vacui  of 
heads,  torsos,  draped  figures.  Try  to  ignore 
the  vulgar  design,  if  you  can,  because  the 
Met  has  some  excellent  pieces.  Don't  miss 
the  archaic  Greek  sculptures;  the  calyx 
krater,  painted  by  Euphronios  circa  515 
B.C. ,  one  of  the  true  splendors  of  Western 
civilization;  the  Roman  bronzes,  and  a 
remarkable  series  of  masterpieces  of  fresco 
painting  from  Boscoreale,  near  Pompeii. 

One  of  the  most  secret  galleries,  a  nar- 
row corridor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Treasury,  contains  some  ot  the 
finest  objects  in  the  museum — fabulous 
early-Christian  and  Byzantine  pieces. 
There's  a  splendid  enamel  reliquary  oi  the 
true  cross  made  in  the  eighth  century;  an 
extremely  fine  ivory  plaque  carved  in 
theatric  Byzantine  style  with  the  figure  of 
Saint  Demetrius;  and  the  Antioch  chal- 
ice, on  loan  from  The  Cloisters. 

Opposite,  on  the  right,  are  the  finest 
masterpieces  of  the  medieval  depart- 
ment— the  six  silver  plates  from  the  Cy- 
prus Treasure,  representing  the  life  of 
David.  They  were  made  on  order  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius  (ca.  A.D.  575-641)  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians (supposedly  in  single-handed  combat 
with  General  Razatis;  hence  the  theme  of 
David  and  Goliath)  and  the  recapture  of 
Jerusalem. 


Next  come  the  Islai 
are  among  the  Met's 
perbly  lighted,  diverse,  and  - 
at   the  glazed  bowl-,   tiles, 
objects  in  the  first  long  gall 
with  its  painted  wooden  ceili 
nada,  has  a  magnificent  Mamlul 
into  the  tloor.  Gallery  6  rank-  even 
er.  It  features  carpets  and  four  alcoves  with 
unique  miniature  paintings  from  the 
Shah-Nameh— a  stunning  ensemble. 
(Bring  a  pocket  magnifying  glass.) 

In  Cillery  9,  -eek  out  the  vitnne-on  the 
right  side,  with  a  series  of  incomparable 
nephrite  bowls  carved  so  thin  that  you  can 
read  through  them.  Save  for  last  the  eigh- 
teenths entury  Nur  ad-Din  Room,  with  its 
soft,  romantic  light  and  beautiful  wood- 
work— one  of  the  best  period  rooms  in  any 
museum  in  the  United  States. 

The  Michael  C.  Rockefeller  Wing,  de- 
voted to  works  of  art  from  Africa,  Ocea- 
nia, and  the  Americas,  should  be  hospita- 
ble but  comes  across  as  surly  and  disorgan- 
ized. You  walk  in  and  have  no  idea  what 
culture  you're  seeing  (it's  African).  The 
initial  galleries  are  too  low  and  threaten- 
ing.   Still,   there  are  some  real  beauties 
here,  especially  the  Benin  bronzes  and  the 
sixteenth-century  Benin  ivory  mask.   In 
the  vast  hall  with  the  Pacific  Islands  mate- 
rial, the  place  begins  to  come  to  life.  The 
Asmat  ritual  "Mbis"  (pronounced  beesh) 
poles,  the  dramatic  soul  ship,  the  great 
canoe,    and   the   red-and-hlue  painted 
masks  from  the  New  Hebrides  bring  on  a 
case  of  the  shivers. 

The  various  segments  of  the  Oriental 
department  are  just  now  being  brought 
together,  so  only  a  few  treasures  of  the  con- 
siderable wealth  gathered  together  in  the 
past  twenty  years  are  on  display.  The 
Douglas  Dillon  Galleries  house  a  contin- 
ually changing— and  sublime— selection 
of  Chinese  paintings,  especially  those  ot 
the  Yuan  period,  plus  a  few  choice  porce- 
lains (and  don't  overlook  the  fans!).  I 
admire  the  Astor  Court  replica  of  a  schol- 
ar's court  from  the  garden  of  the  Master  of 
the  Fishing  Nets;  it  helps  to  break  up  the 
concatenation  of  standard-looking  mu- 
seum galleries.  The  attractive  Ming 
Room,  also  a  replica,  contains  some  of  the 
finest  furniture  in  the  museum. 

By  now,  you  must  be  desperate  to  get 
away  from  art,  so  saunter  down  to  the 
courtyard  of  the  Lehman  Pavilion  and 
recharge  your  visual  batteries  hy  simply 
gazing  at  the  clouds  scudding  past  the  great 
skylight  in  this  limestone  palace. 

People  tend  to  love  or  loathe  the  period 
rooms,  lifted  out  of  Robert  Lehman's 
former  private  museum  on  54th  Srreet,  but 
no  one  doubts  the  astounding  quality  of 
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the  paintings  and  drawings  in  the  Lehman 
collection,  especially  these: 

•  Ingres's  Princesse  de  Broglie,  sparkling 
in  blue  silk,  one  of  New  York's  top  ten. 

•  Giovanni  di  Paolo's  Expulsion  from 
Paradise  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  God  the 
Father  flying  over  the  concentric  circles  of 
the  world,  as  the  two  sinners  skulk  out  at 
stage  right. 

•  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  his  painter 
friend  Gerard  de  Lairesse.  Ghastly — the 
man  was  dying  of  syphilis — but  great. 

•  The  Master  of  Moulins's  small  por- 
trait of  the  eternally  gorgeous,  young  Mar- 
garet of  Austria. 

•  Lucas  Cranach's  Nymph  oj  the  Spring. 
A  steamy,  sensual  blockbuster. 

•  Among  the  drawings,  Leonardo's 
Bear;  Rogier  van  der  Weyden's  Men  Shov- 
eling Chairs;  and  every  J.  B.  Tiepolo  in 
sight. 

In  the  Medieval  Hall,  with  the  towering 
choir  screen  from  Valladolid's  cathedral,  I 
recommend  two  pieces:  the  grand  seated 
Madonna  and  Child  from  Poligny,  in  Bur- 
gundy, which  combines  humanity  with 
divinity;  and  the  wooden,  painted  minia- 
ture cradle  of  Jesus,  festooned  with  silver 
bells — enchanting. 

The  Medieval  Treasury  equals  that  of 
any  church  in  Christendom.  Its  most  spec- 
tacular works  are  the  enormous  Spanish 
twelfth-century  ivory  depicting  the  "Noli 
Me  Tangere";  the  small  silver  and  niello 
casket  with  scenes  from  the  life  and  death 
of  Thomas  a  Becket;  and  all  the  flam- 
boyant late-Gothic  silver  and  jewelry,  in- 
cluding the  four-inch-tall  statuette  of 
Saint  Catherine  of  Alexandria  in  gold 
ronde-bosse  enamel,  sapphires,  and 
pearls. 

Beyond  the  treasury,  the  Lawrence  and 
Barbara  Fleischman  Gallery,  devoted  to 
the  secular  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  gently 
explains  what  daily  life  was  all  about.  The 
Met  could  use  a  tew  more  like  this. 

The  department  of  European  Arts, 
comprising  furniture,  period  rooms,  por- 
celains, silver,  gold,  sculpture,  textiles, 
tapestries,  and  enamels,  is  now  in  slight 
disarray,  so  concentrate  on  the  Wrights- 
man  period  rooms,  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury (adorned  with  Jacques-Louis  David's 
magnificent  portrait  of  Lavoisier  and  his 
wife);  the  English  period  rooms  of  Cro  me 
Court;  and  the  Lansdowne  dining  room. 
And  don't  neglect  the  sculptures,  bronzes, 
porcelains,  and  paintings  in  the  C.  Mi- 
chael Paul  Gallery,  the  Linskv  Galleries, 
and,  especially,  the  often-forgotten  Blu- 
menthal  Patio,  with  its  energetic  marble 
sculpture  of  a  satyr  made  by  Gian  Lorenzo 
Bernini  when  he  was  barely  sixteen. 

After  a  sortie  into  the  Galleries  for 


Arms  and  Armor,  which  are  looking  tatty 
and  are  about  to  be  redone,  take  a  well- 
earned  lunch  break. 

Save  the  best  light  of  the  early  after- 
noon tor  European  paintings.  Here,  the 
strength  of  the  Met's  holdings,  despite  its 
late  entry  into  collecting  history,  is  as- 
tounding. The  only  flat  periods  are  the 
Italian  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries (excepting  some  capital  Veroneses) 
and  English  painting  of  virtually  all 
epochs.  Everything  else  is  top-notch,  es- 
pecially early  Italian,  with  masterworks  by 
Crivelli,  Mantegna,  Botticelli,  and  Bel- 
lini; the  northern  Renaissance,  for  the  van 
Eyck  diptych  of  the  Last  Judgment  alone; 
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French  seventeenth  century,  with  its  won- 
derful Georges  de  la  Tour  and  heavenly 
Poussins;  Spanish  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  with  the  marvelous  El 
Greco  View  of  Toledo  and  Velazquez  Juan 
de  Pareja. 

Even  better  is  the  Dutch  collection:  the 
Met  has  truly  outstanding  works  by  Rem- 
brandt, Vermeer,  Steen,  and  Hals.  The 
best  of  the  best  is  the  collection  of  eigh- 
teenth-century French  and  Italian  paint- 
ings.  Here  you  could  spend  a  couple  of 
decades  without  ever  getting  bored.  Think 
of  the  treasures — Fragonard,  Watteau, 
Boucher,  Canaletto,  and  Tiepolo! 

From  this  nonpareil  treasure  trove, 
wander  to  the  American  Wing.  The  glass- 
enclosed  Charles  Engelhard  Courtyard, 
with  the  imposing  facade  of  the  1823 
Assay  Office  on  old  Wall  Street,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  those  open,  bright, 
quiet  spaces  empty  of  art  where  one  could 
sit  and  relax;  but  the  view  to  the  park  has 
been  covered  with  filtered  glass,  an  inept 
garden  added,  and  the  place  loaded  up 
with  art  of  questionable  merit. 

Even  so,  the  interior  of  the  "new"  wing 
i^  exceptional  in  all  respects.  Savor  well 
the  Richmond  Room,  the  Haverhill 
Room,  the  splendid  Israel  Sack  Galleries, 
and  the  cheery  Martha  and  Rebecca 
Fleischman  Gallery,  tor  nineteenth-cen- 
tury furniture. 

The  perfectly  lighted  paintings  galleries 
of  the  American  Wing  make  everything 
look  good,  even  that  opera  boufTe  by 
Leutze  Wiasnmgton  Crossing  the  Delaware. 
All  the  old  favorites  seem  great:  Stuart's 
feathery  Washington,  Cole's  sweeping  (  h 
b  u  the  enchanting  Fur  Traders  Descend' 
ing  the  Missouri,    by   Bingham,    Eakins's 


Spartan  Max  Sehmitt,  Sargent's  chalky 
Madame  X,  and  the  works  by  Homer,  Has- 
sam,  and  the  peerless  George  Bellow-. 

Dinnertime.  Then  return  for  the  grand 
finale — the  nineteenth-century  paintings 
in  the  awkwardly  designed  but  superbly 
lighted  Andre  MeverGalleries.  The  paint- 
ings bv  Goya  (the  "Majas"  and  "Pepito," 
ah!),  Courbet,  Manet,  and  Renoir  will 
make  you  overlook  some  minor  design 
inadequacies.  And  the  works  by  those 
geniuses  Monet  and  Cezanne  will  leave 
you  tingling. 

How  should  you  end  this  glorious,  if 
exhausting,  day?  See  the  modern-paint- 
ings galleries,  with  Picasso's  major  tri- 
umph Gertrude  Stein,  Bonnard's  Terrace  at 
\  emon,  and  Jackson  Pollock's  stately  Au- 
tumn Rhythm.  Just  before  the  guards  ease 
you  out,  duck  back  into  pre-dynastic  Egypt 
and  see  where  it  all  began,  more  than  fifty 
centuries  ago. 

DAY  2 

BROOKLYN  MUSEUM.  200  Eastern  Parkway. 
How  often  has  it  been  written  that  if  it 
were  placed  in  a  major  city  other  than  New 
York,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  would  be 
considered  great?  As  much  as  I'd  like  to 
agree,  I  can't,  tor,  despite  the  energy,  the 
dedication,  and  the  hopes,  the  quality  of 
the  art  is  erratic  and  most  of  the  installa- 
tions frightfully  dull. 

Even  so,  several  exhibits  generate 
enough  magnetic  force  to  get  you  out 
there.  The  spacious,  well-lighted,  beauti- 
fully proportioned  fifth-floor  rotunda  gal- 
leries, often  given  over  to  temporary  dis- 
plays of  contemporary  art,  are  by  far  the 
best  in  town.  The  shows  are  decent,  too, 
usually  more  informative  and  comprehen- 
sive than  those  at  the  Guggenheim,  the 
Whitney,  or,  at  times,  even  MOMA. 
Although  the  permanent  collections  of 
modem  American  paintings  are  routine, 
there  are  some  splendid  nineteenth-  and 
early-twentieth-century  pieces: 

•  Albert  Bierstadt's  The  Storm  in  the 
Rock^  Mountains — Mt.  Rosalie  (1866). 
What  theater  and  power  are  combined  in 
this  thunderous  blue-black  hammerhead 
of  a  storm. 

•  Eakins's  portrait  of  Letitia  Wilson 
Jordan  Bacon  (1888).  A  marvel,  illumi- 
nated with  the  afterglow  of  a  hidden 
thought. 

•  William  Glackens's  saucy  Nude  with 
Apple  (N10).  A  marvelous  image  of  sen- 
suality; an  American,  slightly  saccharine 
Olympia. 

•  A  Morning  Snow — Hudson  River,  by 
George  Bellows  ( 1910).  Done  with  bravu- 
ra brushstrokes  and  tilled  with  freezing  en- 
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The  Brooklyn  Museum's  American  Paintings  Gallery,  where  The  Lady  in  Red  (ca.  1907),  by  Thomas  Anshutz,  glows  like  a  chaste 
Olympia.  George  Segal's  compelling  Holocaust,  at  the  Jewish  Museum — a  good  reason  to  visit  the  institution. 


ergy  that  easily  equals  that  of  Manet.  An- 
other monumental  Bellows,  Pennsylvania 
Station  Excavation  (1909),  with  its  flame- 
like streaks  of  dawn  presaging  a  disaster  of 
some  kind,  is  like  a  hitter-day  Goya. 

Skip  the  entire  fourth  floor,  with  its  bel- 
lyful of  decorative-arts  pieces,  textiles, 
costumes,  and  period  rooms,  many  stuffed 
into  thoroughly  gloomy  and  depressing 
cubicles. 

On  the  third  floor  you'll  rind  Brooklyn's 
vaunted  collections  of  Egyptian,  ancient 
Middle  Eastern,  classical,  and  Coptic  art. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Hagop  Kevor- 
kian Gallery,  containing  ancient  Middle 
Eastern  materials,  you  will  probably  find 
the  works  frayed  and  the  design  of  the  gal- 
leries sad. 

The  Kevorkian  Gallery,  a  spacious 
r< « >m  with  twelve  imposing  reliefs  from  the 
palace  of  Ashurnasirpal  II  at  Nimrud,  is 
unquestionably  the  highlight  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  and  one  of  the  best  in 
all  of  the  city.  Beautifully  lighted,  gra- 
ciously presented,  it  manages  to  combine 
enormous  and  tiny  objects  and  make  them 
thrive  by  the  juxtaposition.  Some  of  the 
works  of  art  on  loan  from  Alastair  Bradley 
Martin  (or  his  Guennol  collection)  are 
miraculously  fine,  especially  the  fragmen- 
tary head  of  a  lion,  the  gold  and  silver 
decorations,  and  the  marble  lioness  flex- 
ing her  muscles. 

Many  of  the  Egyptian  materials  are 
equal  to  objects  in  the  Metropolitan,  but 
the  installation  is  ponderous  and  the  labels 
poorly  written.  In  one  vitrine  are  various 
small  items  in  ivory,  including  a  splendid 
ointment  spoon  in  the  shape  of  a  poppv, 
snitched,  some  scholars  claim,  from  the 
Tutankhamen  tomb  by  the  excavator 
Howard  Carter. 

The  best  pieces  on  the  second  floor  are 
some  truly  stunning  bronzes  inlaid  with  sil- 
ver of  the  late  Chou  and  late  Eastern  Chou 
periods.  And  the  first  floor  has  a  series  ot 
fine  installations  of  African,  Oceanic,  and 
New  World  cultures. 

COOPER-HEWITT  MUSEUM.  2  East  9 1st 
Street.  One  of  the  grandest  achievements 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  under  its 
former  secretarv,  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  was  a 
banner  gift  to  New  York — the  Cooper- 
Hewitt.  It  is  housed  gracefully  (and,  it 
funds  can  be  raised,  to  be  expanded  gra- 
ciously) in  the  looming,  ginger!  read 
Georgian  Andrew  Carnegie  Mansion. 

The  permanent  collection,  brought  to- 
gether by  Peter  Cooper  and  his  grand- 
daughters, consists  ot  design  and  decora- 
tive-arts items — fine  examples  of  textiles, 
drawings  (superior!),  wallpapers,  glass, 
furniture,  lace,  ceramics,  and  metalwork. 


It  all  goes  well,  when  the  new  spaces  are 
finished  a  great  deal  more  will  be  readily 
available  to  the  public. 

Thematieallv,  and  in  terms  of  beautiful 
design,  no  institution  in  America  puts  on 
better  shows.  The  explanatory  labels  need 
a  lot  of  work.  Until  July,  one  may  see  "La 
Nijinska,"  a  show  of  more  than  170 
objects  relating  to  the  life  ot  the  great 
choreographer,  or  "Bon  Voyage,"  featur- 
ing historical  and  contemporary  designs 
for  the  necessities  and  luxuries  ot  travel. 
• 

Other  cultural  institutions  well  worth 
visiting:  The  International  Center  of  Pho- 
tography, 1130  Fifth  Avenue;  the  New 
Museum,  583  Broadway,  which  shows 
contemporary  art;  and  the  Grev  Art  Gal- 
lery, 33  Washington  Place,  where  prime 
examples  ot  the  New  York  school  of  paint- 
ing are  exhibited. 

DAY :] 

GUGGENHEIM  MUSEUM.  Fifth  Avenue  at 
88th  Street.  The  Museum  ot  Non-Objec- 
tive  .'ainting  became  the  Guggenheim  in 
1952.  When  it  moved,  in  1959,  into  its 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  quarters,  the  building 
was  the  prime  attraction,  not  the  art. 
More  surprising,  among  the  permanent 
collections,  the  objective  works  appeared 
to  be  superior  to  the  nonobjective.  Who 
knows  why  ? 

Today,  the  exterior  looks  better  than 
ever,  but  the  interior  is  a  disgrace.  The 
floors  are  cracking;  the  imperial  glass  sky- 
light is  filthy  and  has  bits  ot  weatherproof- 
mg  hanging  down.  Parts  ot  the  uppermost 
exhibition  areas  are  being  used  tor  storage, 
which  is  seedy,  not  to  say  shabby. 

Shows  arc  what  the  Guggenheim  is  just- 
ly proud  ot,  even  it,  on  occasion,  that  ego- 
tistical structure  'jets  in  the  way  and  mini- 
mizes the  contemporary  paintings  and 
sculptures.  So,  be  sure  to  read  the  current 
listings. 

The  permanent  collections,  a  some- 
what confusing  potpourri  ot  late  nine- 
teenth century  and  hvpermodern,  are  in- 
conveniently burrowed  away  on  the  fourth 
and  the  second  floors.  They  include  some 
real  surprises.  Taul  Klee's  Red  Balloon 
(1925)  and  three  other  Klee  works  are  tar 
more  impressive  than  those  at  MOMA. 
You  will  also  see  that  although  Wassih, 
Kandinsky's  early  neorealist  endeavors  are 
hard  to  take  seriously,  his  fully  matured 
nonobjective  works  make  you  teel  that, 
after  him,  the  style  stalled.  The  master- 
pieces: 

The*  Guggenheim,  looking  down  Wright's 
bizarre  building  to  the  interior  court 
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•  Robert  Delaunay's  smoky,  succulent 

Vowei  (1911)  must  be  the  best  of  his 
series. 

•  Marx  ( )hagall's(  rreen  Violinist  ( lk).' ; 
24)  displays  what  the  master  could  do 
before  he  dwindled  into  weakness  and 
cliches. 

•  Picasso's  Woman  fn  ming  ( P'04).  Pure 
genius.  Note  how  he  makes  her  rigid  arm 
crush  down  fully  upon  her  hand,  unph  ing 
a  sense  ol  masochism  that  could  appeal 
only  m  the  twentieth  century. 

•  IVasso's  Moulin  de  la  (mkuc  (l^OO) 
has  always  seemed  the  perfect  turning 
point  between  traditional  and  modern 
tunes,  h  makes  Toulouse-Lautrec  look  like 

a  puss\\  at. 

•  Picasso's  superb  gray,  beige,  Mack, 
and  silver-green  Bottles  and  Glasses  ab- 
straction of  191 1-12. 

•  Henri  Matisse's  Italian  Woman 
( 1916)  nicely  sums  up  his  desire  to  make 
paintings  like  soft  armchairs  in  which  busi- 
nessmen cm  relax. 

•  Four  oil  studies  and  a  host  ot  stumato 
pencil  drawings  by  Georges  Seurat. 

•  A  gem  ot  a  Vincent  van  Gogh,  Road' 
way  with  Underpass  (1887),  as  vivid  and 
complex  as  an  ancient  mosaic. 

•  Paul  Cezanne's  Portrait  oj  a  Man  with 
(  X  iNsed  Arms  (1899)  must  rank  among  the 
top  ten  paintings  in  public  collections  ot 
New  York.  Humanity  made  into  a  living 
monument. 

•  Matisse's  Bather  ( 1909)  comes  across 
like  a  bolt  ot  sunlight. 

•  Pierre  Bonnard's  Dining  Room  on  the 
Garden  (1934-35).  Its  helter-skelter 
bright  and  subtle  colors  are  all  pulled 
together  masterfully. 

Atter  that,  you  can  hurry  down  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright's  conveniently  sloped  ramp 
and  out. 

WHITNEY  MUSEUM.  945  Madison  Avenue. 
It  is  currently  the  "in"  thing  to  knock  the 
Whitney — for  its  exhibitions  on  contem- 
porary art,  which  can  be  contusing  and  di- 
sheveled; for  its  artless  expansion  scheme; 
and  even  tor  its  program  of  lending  much 
of  its  permanent  collections  to  corpora- 
tions tor  their  well-turned-out  branch  mu- 
seums or  galleries.  Occasionally,  I  have 
been  one  of  the  knockers.  Yet,  except  tor 
wishing  to  cancel  the  banal  architectural 
design  by  Michael  Graves,  I  hope  the 
Whitney  will  not  alter  its  bold  course.  The 
contemporary-painting  and  -sculpture 
shows,  even  if  loaded  with  ugly  or  ridicu- 
lous stutt,  are  vital  to  exposing  what's 
going  on  in  America;  and  the  permanent 
collection  contains  some  of  the  most 
unforgettable  works  ever  produced  in 
America: 


•  Joseph   Stella's    I 

(  P>  $9)  <.  aptures   the   lightn 
mance,    the    noise,    the   d 
color  ot  this  beautiful  struc  i 

•  In  Charles   Demuth's 

(  P)27),  the  painter  seems  to  ha' 
his   lambent    watercolors   under  a 
thinly  cut  c  rystal. 

•  George  Bellows's  magnificently 
painted  I  Vm/>\c\  and  Firpo  (1924)  is  tcro- 
c  ions  and  poetic  and  sums  up  much  ot  hu- 
mankind's baser  instin(  ts  and  interests. 

•  Edward  1  lopper's  Early  Sunday  Morn- 
ing (1930),  with  its  rust  reds,  browns,  and 
coppers  and  its  mood  ot  brooding  tranquil- 
lity, is  certainly  one  ot  America's  most 
moving  works  ot  art.  And  not  a  soul  in 
sight. 

•  Jackson  Pollock's  Number  27 
(  P>50) — the  yellow,  pink,  gold,  and  silver 
one — demonstrates  a  mystifying  sense  ot 
order  within  the  bravura. 

•  Alexander  Calder's  The  Brass  Family 
(1927) — presenting  sleek  brass-wire  acro- 
bats— is  tar  more  accomplished  than  his 
much  more  famous  Circus. 

MORGAN  LIBRARY.  29  East  36th  Street. 
Some  of  the  most  intellectual  and  amusing 
exhibitions  in  town  are  mounted  in  the 
gemlike  McKim,  Mead  and  White  build- 
ing ot  the  Morgan  Library.  There  was,  for 
example,  the  display  of  the  unsurpassed 
drawings  ot  Hans  Holbein  from  the 
queen's  collection,  in  1983;  currently,  the 
show  is  "British  Artists  in  India  from  1757 
to  1930" — not  Holbein,  but  fascinating. 
And  there  are  always  selections  from  the 
superb  permanent  collections  of  drawings 
and  medieval  manuscripts. 

Unfortunately,  the  serene  elegance  ot 
the  temporary  exhibitions  is  counterbal- 
anced by  what  is  perhaps  the  most  slovenly 
and  outmoded  display  ot  any  permanent 
collection. in  the  city.  The  East  and  West 
rooms  and  their  antechamber  contain 
someofj.  P.  Morgan's  most  beautitul  small 
objects  and  paintings — such  treasures  as 
the  twelfth-century  English  enamel 
Malmesbury  ciborium,  the  glowing  enam- 
eled Stavelot  triptych  of  about  1 156,  a  glo- 
rious Roman  silver  cup,  a  splendid  carving 
by  the  German  Renaissance  master  Hans 
Daucher,  and  much  more — but  the  light- 
ing is  mediocre,  the  labels  unintormative, 
and  the  general  impression  tacky.  The 
West  Room,  touted  as  being  just  the  way  it 
was  when  J.  P.  Morgan  held  sway,  exem- 
plifies the  public-be-damned  school  of  mu- 
seum design.  The  visitor  is  prevented  by  a 
roped  barrier  from  entering  the  chamber 
more  than  three  feet  and  therefore  cannot 
see  the  marvelous  objects  stacked  on 
shelves  and  fables  or  hanging  on  the  walls. 


large  label  describing  the  treasures 
serves  to  tease  rather  than  illuminate. 
Maybe  it's  time  for  the  administration  to 
come  up  with  a  more  modern  way  of  pre- 
senting these  things,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
show  them  oft  occasionally  in  the  tempo- 
rary exhibition  galleries. 
• 
Other  cultural  institutions  well  worth 
your  time:  Jewish  Museum,  1109  Fifth 
Avenue,  for  its  masterpiece  The  Holocaust, 
by  George  Segal;  National  Academy  of 
Design,  1083  Fifth  Avenue,  for  its  tempo- 
rary exhibitions;  and  Japan  House  Gallery, 
333  East  47th  Street,  for  its  wise  presenta- 
tion of  Japanese  masterworks. 

DAY  4 

NEW  YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDEN.  Southern 
Boulevard  at  200th  Street.  While  not  a 
museum,  the  Botanical  Garden  nonethe- 
less ranks  as  one  of  the  pure  treasures  of  the 
city.  Make  a  beeline  to  the  Conservatory, 
the  great  glass  palace  recently  restored  to 
glory  through  the  generosity  of  Enid  A. 
Haupt.  Go  on  a  blustery  afternoon  when 
you  begin  to  think  spring  has  forsaken  you, 
and  wander  through  the  toasty,  clear, 
refreshing  galleries.  As  smashing  as  the 
palms,  ferns,  and  orchids  are,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  old-world  desert  is  even  better. 
In  it  you  are  transported  into  a  gorgeous, 
highly  focused  paradise  where  succulents 
resembling  cacti  unexpectedly  turn  into  a 
distinct  cultural  uplift. 

THE  BRONX  ZOO.  Bronx  River  Parkway  and 
Fordham  Road.  While  you're  in  the  vicin- 
ity, stop  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  discover  two 
ot  New  York's  finest  cultural  achieve- 
ments. In  the  magical  World  of  Darkness, 
night  and  day  have  been  artificially  re- 
versed so  that  a  host  of  nocturnal  creatures 
can  strut  their  nightly  stuff  during  your 
day.  One  of  the  truly  invigorating  experi- 
ences is  to  stroll  slowly  through  this  mys- 
terious and  beautiful  labyrinth  and  watch. 
gradually  materializing  as  it  from  some 
enchanted  realm,  nocturnal  birds,  darting 
bats,  Duicker  antelopes  the  size  ot  terrier-*. 
minute  kit  foxes,  pop-eyed  galagos,  pha- 
langers,  bettongs,  raccoons,  and  skunks. 

The  World  ot  Birds,  given  to  the  zoo  by 
one  of  its  most  generous  and  sensitive  phi- 
lanthropists, Lila  Acheson  Wallace,  otters 
a  wide  variety  ot  birds  housed  in  their  nat- 
ural" environments — a  New  England 
wood,  a  South  American  ram  forest,  a 
slice  ot  an  arid  scrubland,  a  huge  segment 

The  New  York  Botanical  Gardens  tri- 
umphant Enid  A.    Haupt  Conservatory, 

where  cacti  clones  arc  kings. 
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of  full-blown  African  jungle.  You'll  spot 
cardinals,  ground  owls,  keel-billed  tou- 
cans, Grand  Eclectus  parrots,  Congo  pea- 
cocks, and  a  brace  of  green  wood  hoopoes 
who  might  try  to  fly  out  of  their  realistic 
environment  and  accompany  you  on  the 
rest  of  your  tour.  Their  chirps,  clucks,  and 
whistles  make  up  a  fabulous  concerto,  one 
of  the  city's  super  experiences. 

NEW- YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  1 70  Cen- 
tral Park  West.  The  collections  of  the 
society  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  diverse — a 
hodgepodge  that  ranges  from  early  Ameri- 
can paintings  to  cigar-store  Indians,  New 
York  silver,  and  a  fascinating  group  of 
antique  toys.  Ignore  the  inept  design  of  the 
permanent  exhibitions  and  move  briskly 


through  the  galleries  until  you  reach  the 
fourth  tloor. 

That  is  where  you  will  find  the  John 
James  Audubon  Gallery,  which  equals  the 
best  anywhere  in  the  world.  Here,  pre- 
sented with  clariry,  furnished  with  excel- 
lent labels  (although  the  lighting  is 
harsh),  are  sixty-two  compelling  and  ex- 
quisite watercolors  by  America's  genius  at 
depicting  bird  life.  These  paintings  com- 
bine an  intense  sense  of  reality  with  an 
almost  dreamlike  monumentality.  To  see 
them  is  to  have  the  art  experience  of  a  life- 
time. My  favorite  is  number  27,  of  the 
weird  and  theatrical  Anhingas. 

AMERICAN   MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY. Central  Park  West  at  79th  Street. 


1  h^  institution  is  one  of  the  prime  trea 
sures  not  only  of  New  York  but  of  the 
world.  Someol  the  galleries  are  so  powei 
tul  and  beautiful  that  you  come  toa  halt  in 
admiration  at  the  striking  mise  en  s<  ene 
The  best  show  in  the  place,  in  my  opinion, 
isoneoi  the  newei  ones,  the  I  lallof  ( )<  ean 
Life,  devoted  to  the  architecture  of  tish 
and  how  the}  adapt  to  their  environment. 
1  ording  it  over  the  display   is  a  life  size 
model  of  a  majestic  bluewhale.  rhediora 
mas  are  superior  primarily  because  of  their 
immense  scale  and  their  diversity;  they 
range  from  a  variety  of  underwatei  scenes 
to  a  riveting  tableau  of  gigantic  northern 

>ca  lions 

1  he  museum  contains  a  large  number  of 
[worksofart,  especially  in  the  North 


west  ( loast  Indi. m  I  [all.  Sadly,  the  galler 
ies  in  which  thc\  are  presented  are  badly 
lighted,  grim  looking,  and  hopelesslv  oui 
of  date.  Nonetheless,  von  must  see  the 
delicate  and  fero<  ious  I  simshian  masks,  in 
an  unkempt  alcove  in  the  right  rear  of  the 
hall;  .i  half  dozen  of  the  finest  works  of  art 
in  New  York  City— the  1  laida  carvings  in 
soti  black  si. ite,  looking  as  if  black  velvet 
had  been  molded  and  then  petrified;  the 
1  laida  woven  baskets  and  perky  straw  hats; 
Tlingit  textiles,  the  stunning  Kwakiutl 
two  in-one-masks;  and,  in  vitrines,  six- 
teen life-size  wooden  sculptures  of  human 
beings  and  mystical  animals,  any  of  which 
would  break  records  at  any  auction. 

When  it  comes  to  the  marvelous  old 
Attn  an  Mammals  Gallery,  on  the  second 


floor,  I  hope  they  nev(  n  up. 

That   heart-stopping  c< 
eight  elephants  gathered  in 
c  le  hasn't  lost  its  magu  .  I  al 
sculpture! 

Ol  the  at  least  two  dozen  n 
exhibits  in  this  grand  institution,  th< 
recent  is  the  Hall  of  Asian  Peoples.  I 
think,  a  shade  too  forced  in  the  attempt  to 
blend  educational  goals  and  showman 
ship.  The  events  at  the  I  layden  Planetar- 
ium still  shine,  as  Ao  the  nearly  three- 
dimensional  films,  especially  the  ode  to 
the   space  shuttle,   The  Dream   Is  Alive. 
Somewhat  less  successful  are  the  business- 
like Arthur  Ross  Hall  of  Meteorites  and 
the  comprehensive  Harry  Frank  Guggen- 
heim Hall  of  Minerals.   (When  will  the 
museum  administration  learn  that  selec- 
tivity is  a  plus.')  As  for  those  famous  old 
favorites  the  halls  of  dinosaurs,   on  the 
fourth  floor,  the  presentation  is  too  musty. 
A  major  renovation  is  long  overdue. 

DAY  5 

HISPANIC  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA.  Broadway 
at  155th  Street.  The  quaint  Hispanic- 
Society,  with  its  amusing  rose-red  terra- 
cotta "Renaissance"  arched  interior,  is  the 
clear  star  of  the  four  institutions  on  Audu- 
bon Terrace,  in  upper  Manhattan.  Here 
the  paintings,  drawings,  and  ceramics 
make  the  long  trip  a  must. 

Goya's  compelling  portrait  of  his  lover 
the  duchess  of  Alha  dominates  the  main- 
floor  gallery.  One  of  his  best  pictures,  it 
depicts  the  noble  lady  as  prim,  prissy,  and 
bland — in  almost  desperate  control  of  her- 
self. She  stands,  ramrod  straight,  pointing 
a  delicate  finger  down  at  the  sand  beneath 
her  feet,  where  Goya  has  signed  his  name 
in  trompe-l'oeil.  The  picture  radiates  the 
tension  of  being  in  love  with  a  troubled 
genius. 

The  unassuming  tables  in  the  center  of 
this  grand  gallery  contain  a  host  of  top- 
quality  ink  drawings  by  Goya.  They 
include  some  acid  pictorial  observations 
on  the  fatuousness  of  certain  types  of 
humanity. 

The  second-floor  galleries  have  two  ad- 
ditional, excellent  Goya  portraits  and  a 
sizable  body  of  the  works  oi  his  follower 
(and  the  man  who  painted  quite  a  few  of 
the  world's  "Goyas")  Eugenio  Lucas.  You 
will  also  see  two  scintillating  portraits  by 
Diego  Velazquez  here.  The  one  of  Camillo 
Astalli,  the  cardinal  Pamphili,  is  a  knock- 
out. Ignore  the  seven  El  Grecos  (some  are 
not  even  plausible),  and  study  the  vitrines 
crowded  with  a  stupendous  collection  of 
some  of  the  finest  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth- 
century  Hispano-Moresque  pottery  any- 
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where.  Once  frightfully  fashionable,  now 
largely  unknown,  these  hold  gold,  silver, 
azure,  crimson,  and  saffron  yellow  glazed 
ewers,  howls,  and  plates  blaze  like  klieg 
lights. 

Before  departing,  be  sure  to  meander 
into  the  gift  shop  (second-rate)  tor  the 
scries  of  enormous  1920s  wall  paintings  by 
Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida.  Color,  cos- 
tumes, gaiety,  brightness,  and  verve!  It 
these  grandiose  pictures  were  at  the  Met 
they  would  surely  rank  among  the  most 
popular  attractions. 


THE  CLOISTERS.  Fort  Trvon  Park.  Rising 
up  majestically  and  alone  in  Fort  Trvon 
Park,  on  the  northernmost  tip  of  Manhat- 
tan, is  The  Cloisters,  that  marvelous 
branch  of  the  Metropolitan  devoted  to  the 
art  and  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Even  it  in  physical  and  philosophical  terms 
the  institution  has  deteriorated  a  hit  in 
recent  years,  The  Cloisters  is  still  one  ot 
the  finest  museums  ot  its  kind  in  America 
and  deserves  a  long  visit. 

This  is  the  right  season  to  go  there.  The 
apple  trees  just  below  the  Bonnetont  clois- 


ter are  now  exploding  into  bloom,  and  the 
wondrous  Herb  Garden  (recentlv  refur- 
bished) is  ripening. 

This  is  a  place  whose  overall  mcx>d  is  as 
important  as  the  individual  works  ot  art.  In 
some  galleries  you  should  just  amble 
through,  soaking  up  the  aura  of  the  medi- 
eval interiors  without  paving  great  atten- 
tion to  the  art.  In  others  vou  must  halt  and 
focus  on  a  truly  grand  treasure.  And  do 
remember  that,  at  The  Cloisters,  a  third  ot 
the  architectural  and  sculptural  elements 
are  authentic  and  two-thirds  are  modern, 
although  cast  in  medieval  style.  Also 
remember  that  The  Cloisters  is  emphat- 
icallv  eclectic,  mixing  up  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  German  objects  of  the  same 
centurv — things  that  could  never  have 
been  seen  together  during  their  own  times 
hut,  somehow,  look  just  fine  that  way 
t(  Ti\ . 

Wander  through  the  first  three  galleries: 
the  Romanesque  Hall,  the  Fuentiduena 
Chapel — named  after  a  portion  of  a 
twelfth-centurv  church  brought  over  from 
Spain — and  the  diminutive  gallery  con- 
taining elements  from  the  cloister  of  Saint 
Guilhem-le-Desert,  with  its  astonishingly 
delicate  carved  capitals  and  glorious  view 
across  the  Hudson.  The  rest  of  the  gallerv 
may  be  ignored,  cluttered  as  it  is  with  a 
plethora  ot  stone  fragments  set  upon  bulky 
pedestals — a  tvpical  example  of  curatorial 
zeal  diminishing  what  was  once  something 
serene  and  poetic. 

The  next  gallerv,  the  Langon  Chapel,  is 
modem,  decorated  with  a  few  elements  of 
French  sculpture  from  the  original  chapel. 
There  are  three  sensational  early-twelfth- 
century  pieces:  the  limestone  angel  by 
Gislehertus,  the  master  of  the  cathedral  of 
Autun,  in  Burgundy;  a  wooden  Madonna, 
which  may  also  he  by  Gislehertus;  and  a 
powerful,  squat  Madonna  from  the  Au- 
vergne — the  proper  image  ot  dogma. 

Pass  through  the  chapter  house  from 
Pontaut  (mostly  ot  original  stones)  and  the 
imposing  cloister  from  Saint  Michel-de- 
Cuxa,  in  the  French  Pvrenees  (predomi- 
nantly original),  to  the  gallerv  containing 
one  or  the  treasures  ot  New  York,  the 
Heroes  tapestries.  Saved  in  the  1930s  from 
destruction — they  were  being  used  to  wrap 
potatoes — they  date  to  the  end  ot  the  four- 
teenth centurv  and  represent  some  ot  the 
nine  heroes  ot  the  ancient  world,  such  as 
Julius  Caesar  and  Alexander,  all  decked 
out  in  medieval  costumes. 

In  the  Early  Gothic  Hall,  note  the  two 
fourteenth-century  wooden  angels — per- 
fect exemplars  ot  that  lyric,  almost  over- 

The  Br< mx  Z<  >< >'s Jungle  \\  <  >WJ  ( nt  n  the  \\  \  nld 
oj  Birds) ,  with  a  very  cultured  simian. 
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ripe  softness  of  the  High  Gothic  style.  Sec 
too,  the  seated  ivory  Madonna,  only 
slightly  marred  by  smoke.  It's  English, 
from  around  1300. 

Downstairs,  the  Gothic  Chapel  is  all 
modern  with  the  exception  of  the  spectac- 
ular stained  glass  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  the  stylized  Spanish  tombs  oi  the 
Ermengol  family  and  friends.  The  most 
amusing,  perhaps,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
knight  Don  Alvaro  de  Cabrera,  of  1299, 
with  his  pug  dog  at  his  feet. 

The  Bonnefont  and  Trie  cloisters  are 
ami  »ng  the  most  beautiful  environments  in 
New  York.  The  Bonnefont  is  spacious, 
open,  and  bright.  The  Herb  Garden,  the 
view  across  the  Hudson,  and  the  flowering 
and  other  trees  so  cleverly  placed  as  to 
bl<  >c  k  ( >ff  all  disturbing  vistas  into  the  con- 
temporary world  are  absolute  triumphs. 
The  Trie  cloister  evokes  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent mood.   Tiny,   a  bit  forlorn,   and 
romantic,  it  will  make  you  feel  as  if  you're 
stepping  into  a  delightfully  poetic  gloom. 
From  Trie   you   enter   the  Treasury, 
jammed  with  incredible  works  of  art: 

•  The  four  illuminated  manuscripts  of 
the  thirteenth  through  early  fifteenth  cen- 


the 


turies.  Each  is  a  perfect  example 
highest  quality  of  its  epoch. 

•  The  host  of  ivory  carvings,  including 
the  unique  English  ivory  cross  of  the 
twelfth  century  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
and  the  intricately  carved  Carolingian 
brownish  panel  depicting  Saint  John  the 
Evangelist  frozen  inside  tightly  coiled 
ropes  of  drapery. 

•  The  painted  black  enamel  and  silver 
Monkey  cup,  a  Burgundian  creation  of  cir- 
ca 1425-50. 

Finally,  in  the  side  gallery  of  the  1  rea- 
sury  is  what  amounts  to  the  smallest 
church  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  re- 
splendent silver-gilt  miniature  Gothic 
chapel  with  radiant  stained-glass  enam- 
eled windows,  made  around  1380  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  who  is  said 
to  have  taken  this  traveling  cathedral  with 
her  everywhere. 

Upstairs  are  two  grand  finales  to  The 
Cloisters.  The  amazing  Unicorn  tapestries 
are  exhibited  in  perhaps  the  most  moving 
and  successful  gallery  in  any  museum  in 
America.  From  the  plaster  walls,  the  great 
hreplace,  the  simple  oak  furniture,  the 
delightful  footnote  of  the  cup  made  out  of  a 


unicorn  horn  (actually,  the  horn  of  a  nar- 
whal) to  the  glass  windows,  everything  is 
in  pure  harmony. 

The  tapestries— six  plus  a  fragment- 
are  probably  Flemish,  not  French,  and  def- 
initely do  not  come  from  the  same  series. 
They  portray,  on  one  level,  a  vivacious 
and  cruel  allegory  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
with  the  unicorn  as  the  Savior,  and,  on 
another,  a  bawdy  ronde. 

The  intimate  chamber  where  Robert 
Campin's  masterpiece  the  Merode  altar- 
piece,  circa  1425,  named  after  the  Flemish 
family  who  owned  the  triptych  in  modern 
times,  has  lost  some  of  its  spell.  The  beau- 
tiful northern-Renaissance  painting  has 
been  covered  with  a  nonreflecting  glass, 
which  has  obscured  the  picture.  What's 
more,  a  rope  keeps  the  viewer  too  far  from 
the  picture.  Remedies  are  needed. 

DAYO 

MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART.   1 1   West  53rd 
Street.  For  the  final  day  of  the  cultural 


The  Unicorn  tapestry  room,  at  the  Cloisters: 
the  finest  installation  in  the  United  States. 


crawl,  you  should  save  the  "best  of  the 
best,"  and  that's  surely  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  the  Asia  Society  (not  re- 
viewed here),  and  the  Frick. 

After  a  decade  of  drifting  and  gradual 
physical  decline,  MOMA  concocted  a 
brilliant  scheme  to  expand  its  cramped 
facilities  and  cut  its  looming  deficits  by 
selling  revenue-producing  air  rights.  The 
result:  a  residential  tower  and  a  MOMA 
that  is  once  again  tredi,  clean,  attractive, 
thought-provoking,  and  influential. 

The  excitement  of  the  place  i--  estab- 
lished on  the  second  landing,  when  one 
looks  into  the  Sculpture  Garden  and  sees  a 
capsule  history  of  the  dynamic  forms  of  the 
twentieth  century:  from  Rodin's  looming, 
abstract  Balzac  to  that  indescrihahly  ugly 
she-goat  by  Picasso  and  a  massive  arch 
construction  by  Henry  Moore.  Imagine 
the  feelings  of  the  archaeologists  who  rind 
this   place   intact   in   the   year 

The  entrance  into  the  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Galleries  is  cleverly  marked:  on 

The  Museum  of  Modem  Art's  M,. 
lerw    with  Dance  in  t/i 
museum's  most  exciting  gallery. 


the  right  is  Rodin's  romantic  nineteenth- 
century  image  of  Saint  John,  and,  on  the 
left,  Joan  Miro's  immense,  twentieth-cen- 
tury romantic  statement  Mural  Painting. 
It's  hard  to  keep  moving  through  these 
fabulous  galleries,  tor  so  many  master- 
pieces capture  the  attention: 

•  Cezanne's  Still  Life  with  Apples  ( I  - 
98),  without  a  doubt  one  ot  his  ten  best 
paintings. 

•  Evening,  Honfleur  (1886),  by  Seurat, 
and  his  Port-en-Bessin  (1888)  (yet  don't 
they  need  to  be  cleaned?)- 

•  Rousseau's  Sleeping  Gypsy  (1897), 
which  re.Msrs  forever  all  arrempts  to  cheap- 
en it  by  plagiarism. 

•  Redon's  Vase  of  Flowers  (1914). 

•  Picasso's  Les  Demoiselles  d'Avignon 
( WOT)  and  TuoXkJcs  (1906),  together  in 
one  ot  the  world's  great  galleries. 

•  Monet's  tnptveh  Water  Lilies  (ca. 
1920),  replacing  a  similar  work  by  Monet 
that  was  destroyed  by  a  museum  tire  in 
1958. 

•  More  Picassos — the  powerful  Three 
Women  at  the  Spring  ( 1921)  and  the  mag- 
nificent Three  Musicians  (  N2 1 ). 

•  The  room  full  ot  Brancusis — one  of 


the  great  art  experiences  in  New  York.  It 
includes  his  Blond  Negress  (1933)  and 
BnJ  (1910),  in  which  an  "early 
Romanesque"  figure  holds  up  a  creature 
from  a  contemporary  bestiary. 

•  Marc  Chagall's  The  Birthday  (1915), 
with  the  famous  "thing  kiss,"  is  terrific; 
one  ot  his  tew  utterly  distinguished 
works. 

•  Boccioni's  Running  Greek  (1913),  of- 
ficially called  The  Unique  Forms  of  i'on- 
tinuity  m  Space.  It  is  the  only  futurist  work 
that  does  not  seem  labored  and  a  mere 
shade  ot  cubism. 

Ot  the  remaining  galleries  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  three  deserve  special  attention. 
They  are  devoted  to  masterworks  by  Ma- 
tisse and  Picasso.  Think  ot  it!  In  one  place, 
Matisse's  melodic  Red  Studio  (1911),  the 
stark  and  strong  Piano  Lesson  (1916),  the 
whimsical  Moroccans  (1916),  and  the  es- 
sence ot  pnmitivism,  The  Dance  (1909). 
How  gratifying  to  gaze  upon  works  that  did 
not  emerge  from  anger!  Then  you  mo\  e  i  »n 
to  Picasso's  bonelike  Seated  Bather  ( 1930) 
and  the  color  explosion  ot  Girl  before  Her 
Mirror  (1932). 

The  other  galleries  on  the  second  floor 


take  you  through  the  Surrealists:  works  In 
de  Chirico,  |oseph  Cornell  (who  looks 
curiously  trite),  Min5  (who  looks  bettei  in 
lessei  numbers),  Giacometti  (who  looks 
great),  Balthus  (who  has  diminished  with 
time),  and  Salvador  Dali.  It  you  hadn't 
heard  about  .ill  the  c  ritical  put  downs,  his 
crude  writings,  the  hype,  the  scandals, 
you'd  sweai  he  was  .1  marvelous  painter. 

In  Painting  and  Sculpture  2,  on  the 
third  tloor,  the  energy  surges  when  you 
arrive  at  Stuart  Davis's  Visa  (1951),  with 
that  word  CHAMPION  running  across  it.  but 
it  wanes  through  Gorky,  Pollock,  and  de 
Kooning,  who  are  not  represented  with 
strong  works.  I  hen  again,  too  suddenly, 
you  arc  plunged  hack  into  Europe,  and 
your  blood  will  start  rushing  once  more 
with  Francis  Bacon  and,  especially,  his 
menacing  Dog  (1952).  Get  close  to  this 
animal,  study  the  thick  impastos  on  the 
thm,  crude  canvas  ground. 

Here  comes  another  one  ot  those  not- 
to  be-missed  art  experiences,  the  gallery 
with  Henri  Matisse's  gouache-on-cut- 
paper  The  Swimming  Pool  (1^2)  and 
Memory  oj  ( )ceania  ( 195 3).  These  magnif- 
icent works  vitiate  the  weak  paintings  in 
the  following  galleries — all,  that  is,  but 
Pollock's  Number  I  (1948),  hanging  on 
the  tar  wall. 

Pay  close  attention  to  Robert  Mother- 
well's famous  Elegy  to  the  Spanish  Republic 
( 1965-67),  which,  despite  its  obvious 
debt  to  Picasso,  is  a  satisfyingly  grandiose 
statement. 

What  you  might  call  the  Great  Ameri- 
can  Gallery — with  the  mighty  Abstract 
Expressionists — comes  next.  Of  the  paint- 
ers, Pollock  still  sears:  One,  (November  31, 
1950)  (1950)  is  so  tense  and  strong  that  it 
gives  the  feeling  it  almost  means  some- 
thing. Rothko  looks  juicy.  Clyfford  Still 
disappoints.  Ad  Reinhardt  dwindles.  Bar- 
nett  Newman  goes  almost  unnoticed. 
Morris  Louis  seems  faded.  And,  surprise! 
Sam  Francis  perks  you  up. 

In  the  Philip  Johnson  Gallery,  which 
contains  a  selection  of  the  architect's  gifts, 
the  best  of  the  fine  hut  overly  cerebral 
paintings  is  Jasper  Johns's  Flag  (1954).  As 
for  sculpture,  Mark  di  Suvero's  gutsy  Lad- 
derpiece  (1961-62),  in  the  hallway  out- 
side, makes  the  rest  look  quaint. 

It  you  are  still  up  to  it,  take  a  quick  tour 
of  the  most  pretentious  permanent  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York,  MOMA's  Department 
of  Architecture  and  Design.  Here,  chairs, 
lamps,  toasters,  teapots,  hi-fi  sets,  and 
siime  silly  dollhouse  replicas  of  famous 
buildings  are  set  up  for  revering,  with  no 
reference  to  their  comfort  or  utility.  Never 
mind;  even  when  MOMA  stumbles,  it 
does  so  gracefully  and  with  wit. 


FR1CK  COI 1  ECTION  1  I  ast  70th  Street, 
rhe  Frtck  is  such  a  dis<  reel  institution  that 
on  lis  fiftieth  anniversary,  this  past  year, 
there  was  not  a  line  ot  publicity  and  no 
overt  celebration.  Visitors  undei  sixteen 
are  not  allowed  in  without  an  accompany 
ing  adult  Go  in  the  afternoon,  not  onl\ 
tor  the  light  but  also  because  the  Frick  feels 
like  a  teatime  pku  e 

Pass  rapidly  through  the  Garden  Court, 
paying  brief  homage  to  the  fine  Brabant 
bronze  sculpture  ol  an  angel  by  the  mastei 
Kan  Barbet,  and  into  the  splendid  East 
Gallery.  You'll  note  that  the  court  needs  a 
coat  ol  paint  and  that  the  plants  look 
slightly  fatigued.   I  don't  know  why,  but, 

THE  SIX  BEST  PAINTINGS  IN  TOWN 

INGRES 
La  PrincessedeBroglie(l85l),  Met 

<  EZANNE 

Portrait  of  a  Man  with  Crossed  Arms 

(1899),  Guggenheim 

HOPPER 

Early  Sunday  Morning  ( 1930),  Whitney 

TITIAN 

Portrait  of  a  Man  in  a  Red  Cap 

(ca.  1516),  Frick 

BACON 

Dog  ( 1952),  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

CAMPIN 

Merode  Altarpiece  (ca.  1425), 
The  Cloisters 

overall,  the  Frick  seems  to  be  neglecting 
simple  maintenance.  The  cushions  on  the 
sitting  benches  are  ragged — one  was 
torn — and  under  another  I  detected  a 
hunk  of  old  chewing  gum. 

The  East  Gallery  contains  a  super  small 
El  Greco  that  fairly  crackles,  Purification  of 
the  Temple  (ca.  1600).  Turner's  Antwerp 
(1833)  is  fresher  than  I  remembered.  The 
finest  picture  in  the  gallery,  on  loan  from 
the  patrician  Chauncey  Stillman,  is  Pon- 
tormo's  Portrait  of  a  Halberdier  ( 1 528-29), 
a  picture  the  Met  would  die  for. 

Move  next  to  the  West  Gallery  and  its 
greatest  paintings: 

•  Goya's  The  Forge  (ca.  1815).  Energy 
and  subtlety. 

•  Georges  de  la  Tour's  The  Education  of 
the  Virgin  (ca.  1650).  No  doubt  about  the 
finesse  of  this  one. 

•  Rembrandt's  poignant  Self-Portrait 
( 1658).  Ranks  in  his  top  five. 

•  So  does  The  Polish  Rider  (ca.  1655),  if 
it  is  by  Rembrandt,  which  it  simply  must 
be.  I  hope  scholars  never  find  out  the  iden- 
tity of  this  curious  Tartar  or  Magyar.  I  still 
think  it's  the  Devil,  picking  up  souls. 

•  Frans  Hals's  Portrait  of  an  Elderly  Man 
(ca.   1627).  Crackling  good.  Painted  as  if 


with  lightning,  the  figure  emerging  from  a 
thundercloud.  His  Portrait  of  a  Paintei  (ca. 
I  is  even  better,  with  the  textures 
more  resolved. 

•  Bronzino's  Portrait  of  Lodovico  Cap- 
poni(ca.  1550).  Is  he  smart,  is  he  rich,  or 
is  he  just  am  igant  and  dumb? 

In  the  Enamel  Room,  head  directly  for 
the  magnificent  Duccio  panel  (ca.  1310) 
from  the  Maesta  representing  "Tihi  Dabo" 
("To  Thee  1  shall  give,"  said  the  Devil  to 
C  Ihrist);  and,  to  me,  the  second-finest  pic- 
ture in  the  Frick,  Piero  della  Francesca's 
Saint  Simon  (ca.  1454  -69).  What  an  awe- 
some presence!  That  white  heard  looks 
like  a  willow  caught  in  an  ice  storm. 

The  North  Hall  shows  off  the  third 
finest  painting  in  the  Frick,  Jean-Au- 
guste-Dominique  Ingres's  Comtesse 
d'Haussonville  (1845),  which  teeters  deli- 
ciously  on  the  brink  of  becoming  a  tour  de 
force.  1  would  not  waste  too  much  time  in 
the  Library  or  the  English  Room — it  has  a 
decent  Salisbury  Cathedral  (1826)  by  Con- 
stable— but  would  recommend  wallowing 
in  the  heavenly  Living  Hall.  How  about 
the  crispness  and  the  perfection  of  Gio- 
vanni Bellini's  large  Saint  Francis  (ca. 
1480)?  And  talk  about  portraits!  The 
three  little  ones  by  Hans  Holbein,  of  Wil- 
liam and  Margaret  Roper  (ca.  1535;  on 
loan  from  the  Met)  and  Thomas  Cromwell 
(ca.  1537),  are  fantastic.  How  such  hu- 
man energy  can  be  crammed  into  such 
small  spaces  is  a  miracle  to  me.  The  two 
Titians  are  grand.  The  portrait  of  the  wise, 
fat,  old  Pietro  Aretino  (ca.  1548-50)  is 
almost  frightening  in  intensity,  and  the 
Portrait  of  a  Man  in  a  Red  Cap  (ca.  1516)  is 
one  ot  his  greatest,  the  very  essence  of  real- 
ity (just  look  at  the  silver  topknot  on  the 
sword  handle!).  This  is  the  Frick's  best, 
and  one  of  the  five  most  extravagantly 
beautiful  paintings  in  all  of  New  York. 

In  the  South  Hall,  do  not  miss  Bou- 
cher's portrait  of  his  wife,  looking  like  a 
geisha,  and  the  spectacular  Jan  Ver- 
meer — perhaps  the  finest  Vermeer  in  the 
c  i ty — Officer  arid  Laughing  G irl  ( ca .  1655- 
60).  You  can  feel  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  it's  so  vivid. 

People  get  weak  in  the  knees  in  the 
Boucher  Room,  with  the  frivolous  depic- 
tions of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  more 
worthy  are  the  Fragonards  in  the  room 
named  for  him.  The  first  tour  paintings 
from  the  series  The  Progress  of  Love,  once 
owned  by  Madame  du  Barry,  are  super. 

Finally,  if  you  haven't  scrutinized,  as 
you  went  through  the  Frick,  the  excellent 
sculptures,  furniture,  clocks,  enamels,  sil- 
ver, or  bronzes  (especially  Antico's 
bronze-gilt  Hercules,  in  the  Living  Hall), 
go   on  back!  □ 
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HOW  THE  TOP  YOUNG  TALENTS  ARE  FOUND  AND  NURTURED 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  LOENGARD 


MS.  HASKELL  REGRETS 


JUDGING  CONTEMPORARY  ART  FOR  THE  WHITNEY 
BY  PATRICIA  LYNDEN 


The  change  is  perceptible  the  moment  Barbara  Haskell 
enters  an  art  gallery.  Backs  stiffen;  darting  eyes  and  nervous 
smiles  belie  the  efforts  at  casual  greetings.  Haskell,  with  her 
diffident  manner  and  southern  California  pastel  coloring, 
looks  out  of  place  here  in  trendy  SoHo.  She  seems  oblivious 
of  the  art  sharks  around  her.  She's  too  busy. 

As  senior  curator  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
Haskell  is  here  to  see  what  contemporary  artists  are  up  to.  She 
contemplates  a  huge  canvas  covered  by  globs  of  metallic  paint. 
"Now,  this  artist,"  she  says  in  her  breathy  voice,  "was  considered 
the  epitome  of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies,  but  he  just  plum- 
meted when  the  kind  of  painting  he  propounded  went  out  of 
favor.  It  was  always  decorative  and  a  little  vapid,  and  this  new 
work  is  really  dreadful."  Then,  clutching  a  marked-up  copy  of  the 
Art  Note  gallery  guide,  she's  off  to  the  next  gallery  and  more  of  the 
tough  judgments  that,  for  eleven  years,  have  made  her  a  power  to 
be  reckoned  with  on  New  York's  tough  and  tickle  art  scene. 

Sizing  up  the  work  of  contemporary  artists  is  one  of  Haskell's 
most  visible  activities  in  a  job  that  is  already  highly  visible.  The 
Whitney  is  one  of  a  handtul  of  American  museums  that  buy  the 
work  of  living  artists;  and  the  thirty-nine-year-old  Haskell,  alone 
with  four  other  curators,  is  responsible  for  sitting  through  the 
work  of  American  artists  who  have  received  enough  recognition 
to  warrant  the  Whitney's  consideration.  Only  fifty  or  so  artists  are 
chosen  for  its  Biennial  exhibit  of  contemporary  artists,  and  only 
about  ten  works  are  purchased  annually. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Haskell  and  her  colleagues  draw  tire 
from  artists  and  dealers.  The  art  world  is  notoriously  venomous, 
for  one  thing — a  forum  tor  all  kinds  of  tangled  neuroses  and  race. 
Second,  the  Whitnev.  tor  all  its  prestige,  has  never  achieved  the 
stature  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  1  Whitney  has  always 
been  under  attack — whether  tor  ignoring  J,  .  r  Johns  and  Claes 
Oldenburg  when  they  first  burst  upon  the  sc<        or  tor  its  Bien 

Patricia  Lynden  often  writes  about  people  involved  with  the  fine  arts. 


nials,  which  never  seem  to  please  anyone,  or,  in  the  current  flap, 
tor  the  architectute  of  its  proposed  new  wing.  Some  of  the  dissat- 
isfaction inevitably  tails  out  on  its  curators.  Even  so,  Haskell  and 
her  colleagues  wield  enormous  influence  in  the  art  world,  and 
that  alone  is  enough  to  make  them  the  targets  of  inaccurate  spec- 
ulations, gossip,  and  criticism. 

It  angers  many  of  Haskell's  detractors  that  she  holds  her  job 
without  an  advanced  degtee.  She  grew  up  near  San  Diego  and 
graduated  in  W69  with  a  B.  A.  in  aft  history  from  UCLA.  From 
there,  she  went  one  day  to  the  Pasadena  Museum  of  Art  and, 
accotding  to  John  Coplans,  who  was  then  its  director  and  no 
match  tor  the  determined  Haskell,  "hited  herself  as  an  assistant 
registrar  or  something."  By  the  next  summer  she  was  doing  cura- 
torial work,  and  tour  vears  later  she  landed  the  job  as  chief  curator 
at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art.  Attet  a  few  months,  she 
landed  the  plum  job  at  the  Whitnev  at  about  the  same  time  that 
Thomas  N.  Armstrong  III  came  on  as  the  new  director. 

Typically,  her  week  at  the  Whitney  involves  work  on  an  exhi- 
bition, a  day  visiting  galleries  and  an  occasional  artist's  studio, 
perhaps  a  short  trip  to  another  city  to  act  as  a  juror  for  a  local  art 
show,  and,  always  (because  that  is  how  things  get  done  in  the 
museum  world),  meetings  and  more  meetings. 

Those  meetings  take  place  on  the  Whitney's  titth  floor,  where 
Haskell  and  her  colleagues  gather  weekly  to  talk  about  what's 
happening  in  painting  and  sculpture  and  whether  they  like  it  or 
not.  The  point  is  to  figure  out  whose  work  to  put  in  the  next 
Biennial  and  whose  work  to  buy.  "There  are  tacit  trade-offs," 
Haskell  concedes.  "But  if  one  person  on  the  committee  feels 
strongly  about  a  work  it  doesn't  get  in."  Mike  Bidlo  is  a  case  in 
point.  "He's  an  artist  who  does  othet  people's  work,"  says  Has- 
kell. "He'll  paint  a  'Pollock'  or  a  'Leger,'  and  that's  his  art.  Thete 
was  a  big  battle  before  one  Biennial.  Two  curators  very  much 
wanted  him  in  and  one  was  equivocal.  I  was  vehemently  against 
him.  I  find  his  work  just  silly,  just  vacuous.  But  thete  was  pressure 
to  embrace  it."  In  the  end,  Bidlo  didn't  get  in. 
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On  theothei  hand,  there  are  times  when  the<  urators  are  unan 
imous  in  wanting  .1  piece,  but  they  sense  thai  the  acquisitions 
committee,  composed  ol  twenty  one  wealthy  trustees  and  ( ollec- 
tors,  is  likely  toexer<  ise  its  right  to  turn  them  down.  "So  you  pair 
.1  work  you  really  wani  with  one  you  know  the  acquisitions  com 
mittee  won't  like"  reports  one  curator.  "  I  hat  wav  you  know  ilu-\ 
won't  nun  you  down  on  the  one  you  really  want,  because  the 
committee  hates  to  end  .1  meeting  without  making  .1  purchase.' 
I  li.u  is  how  the  museum  wound  up  with  Martin  Puryear's  s<  ulp 
cure  Sanctum  last  year. 

The  curators  keep  tabs  on  about  sixt>  young  .hums  whose 
development  they  watch  closely,  but  the  Whitney's  director, 
Thomas  Armstrong,  has  deuced  that  the  names  be  kept  secret, 
because  "the  museum  Joes  not  give  tips."  For  the  acquisitions- 
committee  members,  it  1-  different.  I  ast  year  the  curators  pre 
sented  the  committee  with  a  painting  by  the  New  York  artist  Ken- 
nv  Scharf.  1  he  committee  bought  the  work,  and  shortly  thereaf- 
ter, Scharl  found  his  work  in  several  new  collections,  each  one 
owned  h\  an  acquisitions  committee  member  who  had  purchased 
the  work  while  it  was  still  in  the  $20,000  range.  Today,  a  majoi 
Scharf  work  could  fetch  §10,000. 

I  laskell's  particular  interest  is  in  pre-Abstract  Expressionist  art 
In  twentieth-century  Americans,  especially  painters  whose 
works  have  focused  heavily  on  nature.  Because  of  her  interest,  the 
Whitney  has  had  shows  by  such  painters  as  Arthur  Dove,  Mars- 
den  1  lattice.  Milton  Avery,  and  Ralston  Crawford,  whose  work 
1  laskell  thought  had  been  underappreciated  and  undervalued. 

lor  each  of  these  shows  she  has  written  lengthy,  historically 
detailed  catalogues,  which  are  the  objects  of  both  her  greatest 


professional  pride  and  furious  attack.  Mam  museum  and  gallery 
people  get  angr\  just  thinking  about  them.  "  Ihc\  don't  contain 
any  thought,  just  a  compilation  of  old  material,  "insists  one.  "Her 
ability  with  English  is  akin  to  ig  irbage  truck  dropping  its  load," 
another  one  sneers.  Robert  Rosenblum,  however,  .mart  historian 

at  New  Yoik  I  Iniversity's  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  calls  I  laskell 

"a  deep  down,  card  carrying  scholar. "  I  he  Stanford  art  historian 

\\  mda(  om  calls  her  writings  "first-rate." 

Being  small,  female,  and  blond  -looking  like  "a  grown-up 
cheerleader  with  brims,"  .is  one  friend  puts  it — makes 
I  laskell  an  easy  target  tot  snipers,  but  she  doesn't  seem  to 
mind.  She  is,  by  all  accounts,  an  expert  people-handler. 
At  the  same  time,  her  bent  tor  scholarship,  so  rarely  found 
among  curators,  gives  her  considerable  standing  beyond  the 
museum  world  too. 

For  those  reasons,  1  laskell  seems  to  have  more  influence  with 
the  people  who  count  than  her  colleagues  ^\o.  And  the  people 
who  count  admit  it.  The  Whitney  trustee  Berthe  Kolin  exclaims 
that  she  is  "our  best  curator."  Patterson  Sims,  curator  of  the 
Whitney's  permanent  collection,  says,  "She  has  much  more  free- 
dom than  all  the  other  curators  because  Tom  Armstrong  respects 
her.  When  I  get  in  at  ten-thirty  in  the  morning,  he  notices,  but 
Barbara  can  do  what  she  wants." 

This  keen  sense  of  museum  politics,  together  with  her  strong 
background  in  contemporary  art — not  to  mention  the  ability  to 
judge  decisively — makes  Haskell  very  valuable,  and  very  effec- 
tive. No  wonder  many  people  resent  her.  And  no  wonder  she 
doesn't  mind  a  hit.  □ 


WMCT  TEACHM 


WHY  HOPEFUL  DANCERS  FLOCK  TO  FINIS  JHUNG 

BY  VALERIE  GLADSTONE 


1^  Tothing  stills  the  dreams  of  dancers.  Everyday,  inspired  by 

j^k      heroes  from  Pavlova  to  Baryshnikov,  the  lean,  scrubbed 

I  ^    kids  arrive  in  New  York — still  the  dance  capital  of  the 

^  world — hoping  to  make  a  career  in  professional  dance.  A 

A.     1  grapevine  extending  from  Seattle  to  New  Orleans,  Butte 

to  Savannah,  has  told  them  the  hard  tacts:  it  they  are  not  with 

companies,  like  New  York  City  Ballet  and  the  Joffrey,  which  are 


dominated  by  dancers  who  have  trained  in  their  own  schools, 
they  should  rind  an  instructor  who  will  help  them  become  better 
dancers.  Some  of  the  most  fortunate,  ordiscerning,  begin  to  study 
with  Finis  Jhung. 

Finis  Jhung  is  first  of  all  a  mentor.  He  is  serene  and  self-effac- 
ing, and,  perhaps  because  of  this,  he  draws  dancers  of  all  kinds, 
from  Broadway,   the  Eliot  Feld  Ballet,  the  Joffrey,  the  Dance 


Theatre  of  Harlem,  Martha  Graham.  Ml  ol  them  are  not  only 
looking  tor  someone  who  will  make  them  into  extraordinary 
dancers;  the}  also  want  an  oasis,  an  area  of  calm  where  thc\  can 
refine  theii  talents.  "We  migrate  unconsc  iously  to  his  quiet  posi 
tiveness,"  says(  Pristine  Redpath,  who  works  with  |erome  Rob 
bins.  "With  othei  teachers  you  often  get  tantrums,  yelling,  sai 
casm,  or  total  indifference  " 

Jhung  never  plays  tiro  guru,  but  everything  about  his  mien  and 
manner  would  permit  him  to.  Slight,  soft  spoken,  Oriental,  he 
seems  ever\  inch  the  Zen  master.  He  was  born  forty-eight  years 
ago,  the  son  of  a  Korean  fathei  and  .1  Korean  Scottish  English 
mother.  He  grew  up  in  Hawaii  as  a  Methodist  but  credits  Bud 
dhism,  to  which  he  was  drawn  ovei  twenty  years  ago,  with  giving 
him  .1  special  energy  and  calm  and  an  insight  into  the  basi<  ele 
ments  of  life. 

"My  studio  1-  a  place  for  people  who  w  ant  to  loam,    sa^  s  |hung 
as  he  mis  cross  legged  on  the  floor  of  his  large  apartment  off 

Columbus  Avenue.  A  Bud- 
dhist shrine,  trained  by  two 
large,  leafy  plants,  domi- 
nates the  room.  Against  one 
wall  is  a  bookshelf  stacked 
with  videotapes  ot  ballets. 
Jhung  studies  the  tapes  alone 
or  with  dancers  who  want  to 
examine  brilliant  dancing 
close  up. 

As  a  soloist  with  the  Jot- 
trey  and  San  Francisco  bal- 
lets and  principal  dancer 
with  the  Harkness,  Jhung 
learned  the  difficulties  of  the 
dancer's  life.  For  this  reas<  >n , 
r  although  he  never  coddles 

V^  his  dancers,  his  sympathy  is 

implicit.    He   knows   that 
*  most  dancers  spend   more 

m  time  waitressing,   typing, 

^  and  working  in  health  clubs 

than  they  will  ever  spend 
onstage.  Even  when  they  are 
in  companies,  they  receive 
far  too  little  direction  and 
support. 

"When  1  went  to  take 
class  at  the  University  of 
Utah  in  1955,"  says  Jhung, 
"Michael  Smuin,  a  choreog- 
rapher with  the  San  Francis- 
co Ballet,  told  me  I'd  never 
make  it.  He  said,  'You're 
bowlegged  and  Oriental  and 
can't  look  right  wearing 
white  tights.'  "  As  it  hap- 
pened, he  wound  up  in 
Smuin's  company  in  1960 
and  was  on  his  way.  "Still,  1 
got  sick  of  getting  character 
roles,  with  lots  of  makeup 
and  a  jewel  in  my  navel. 
With  very  little  confidence, 
I  left  and  joined  the  Hark- 
ness Ballet.  Buddhism  re- 
stored me.  Three  years  later  I 


W  is  d  i.K  ing  'white  tights'  roles,  the  romantic  roles  no  one  could 

have  believed  1  could  do.  It  proved  to  me  th.u  to.  years  one s 
potential  >.  an  he  dormant." 

|hung  is  known  to,  his  infinite  patience  with  mistakes  and  his 
lackol  n  to,  moodiness.  "My  students  have  to  give  oi  themselves 
completely  "  he  says.  "( ireat  dancers  always  take  risks— in  that 

lies  then  purity     I  here  is  a  religious  element  that  makes  the  rou- 
tine ol  .,  ballet  class  almost  sacred.  Some  feel  it;  others  don  t. 

roshow  what  greatness  is,  Jhung  switches  on  the  tape  ot  Maka- 
rova  and  Baryshnikov  dancing  Jerome  Robbins's  Other  Dances."! 
(  „r,  think  ot  any  other  ballet  or  dancers  that  so  exemplify  the 
beauty  ot  American  dance,"  says  Jhung.  smiling  with  pleasure. 
"Although  both  ot  them  are  Russian,  they  have  a  fluidity  and 
plasticity  that  they  could  have  learned  only  here.  And  their 
institutive  sense  of  drama.  You  feel  her  vulnerability,  his  power, 
and  their  tremendous  belief  and  involvement  in  what  they  are 
doing."  He  slows  the  tape  to  show  each,  perfect  step  of  Maka- 
ro\  a's  .is  she  arches  bac  k  in  absolute  abandon.  "In  every  frame  she 
is  so  giving,  so  tearless  that  she  makes  you  love  her." 

1  lelgi  Tomasson,  who  is  artistic  director  ot  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet  and  a  former  New  York  City  Ballet  soloist,  is  one  of  many  in 
the  business  who  keep  a  close  eye  on  Jhung's  students.  "Finis's 
dancers  are  totally  professional,  very  hard  workers,  and  receptive 
to  everything  choreographically,"  he  says. 

Jhung  teaches  up  to  fifty  people  per  class  and  charges  them 
seven  dollars,  with  day  and  evening  rates  U  >r  pr<  >fessi(  >nal  dancers. 
During  class,  he  walks  around  his  large,  bright  studio,  hands 
folded  behind  his  back,  head  down,  examining  the  teet,  legs, 
stomachs,  and  shoulders  of  his  students,  like  a  gardener  examin- 
ing his  flowers.  Sometimes  he  might  gently  put  his  hand  on  a 
dancer's  spine  to  indicate  better  placement,  or  point  to  a  place  on 
the  floor  where  a  toe  was  meant  to  stretch. 
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very  dancer  in  the  studio  has  a  different  reason  for  studying 
with  Jhung.  "He  ends  up  teaching  you  as  much  about  life  as 


about  dancing,"  says  Valerie  Bergman,  who  is  with  the 
Nina  Wiener  Dancers.  "Only  once  in  the  ten  years  I  have 
been  with  him  did  I  see  him  lose  his  temper.  A  sixteen- 
year-old  ballerina  would  do  half  the  exercises,  then  give  up,  do 
half  a  combination,  then  give  up.  Suddenly  Finis  rushed  up  to  her 
and  said,  'Do  you  realize  that  you've  wasted  a  minute  of  jour  lite? 
Do  you  realize  that  you  are  a  minute  closer  to  death?'  ' 

Jhung's  passionate  feelings  about  life  and  dance  are  contagious. 
Two  years  ago  Leslie  Browne,  a  principal  dancer  with  American 
Ballet  Theatre  and  a  star  of  the  film  The  Turnmg  Point,  left  ballet. 
"1  thought  it  was  so  boring,  just  a  hunch  of  meaningless  steps," 
says  Browne.  "But  after  six  months  with  Finis,  I  was  hack  at  ABT, 
with  a  sense  of  control  I  had  never  had  before." 

Marc  Spradhng,  a  student  of  Jhung's,  was  asked  to  join  the  San 
Francisco  Ballet  this  year,  and  he  gives  Jhung  much  of  the  credit. 
"All  I'd  kept  saying  to  myself,  as  Finis  always  did,  was  'Keep  your 
chest  up  and  keep  stretching,'  "  says  Spradling.  "It  worked." 

Repeatedly,  Jhung's  students  talk  of  his  spiritual  quality,  hut  an 
insistence  on  reality  also  infuses  his  classes.  This  is  the  precious 
key  he  gives  dancers  willing  to  move  beyond  their  first  dreams  and 
become  professionals.  "I'll  never  forget  the  day,"  says  the  dancer 
Lucy  Bowen,  "when  he  said  to  us,  in  his  usual,  deadpan  way, 
'You're  going  to  do  just  one  pirouette?  Don't  you  think  that  with 
people  going  to  the  moon,  you  might  be  able  to  turn  twice  ?'  It  was 
such  a  sensible  statement  that  we  burst  out  laughing.  When  the 
music  started  again,  we  turned  and  turned  and  turned."  □ 


Valerie  Brooks  Gladstone  is  the  coauthor  of  Balanchine's  Mozartia- 
na:  The  Making  of  a  Masterpiece. 
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KING  PAFF 


THE  HEART  OF  AMERICAN  THEATER  MAY  BE  AT  425  LAFAYETTE  STREET 

BY  PAIL  GARDNER 


M 


y  aesthetic  commitment,"  says  Joseph  Papp,  puffing  on 
his  cigar,  with  a  sovereign  smile,  "is  to  a  diversity  of 
drama  that  challenges  us  with  content  and  provokes  us 
into  thinking  about  issues  that  many  people  would  rath- 
,er  shut  out." 

Summing  up  Papp,  the  impresario,  promoter,  and  ruler  of  the 
Public  Theater,  the  critic  Walter  Kerr  concludes,  "He  stands  in 
the  middle  and  states,  'I'll  take  a  chance.'  So  he's  not  taking  a 
critical  position;  he's  playing  a  hunch.  This  makes  his  theater 
eclectic.  And  he's  a  marvelous  environmentalist.  He  gave  us 
Shakespeare-in-the-Park  and  the  Public  Theater,  an  'environ- 
ment' of  five  theaters  under  one  roof  with  a  vast  cross  section  of 
people,  all  mingling."  Then  Kerr  adds  reflectively,  "Joe  is  unpre- 
dictable. He's  valuable." 

Papp  possesses  a  ferocious  managerial  energy  that  lets  him 
effortlessly  juggle  a  half  dozen  or  more  plays  running  simulta- 
neously uptown  and  downtown.  Scheduled  to  be  playing  now, 
though  Papp  admits  titles  could  change  at  a  moment's  notice,  are 
Hamlet  starring  Kevin  Kline;  Aunt  Dai\  and  Lemon,  a  controver- 
sial conversation  piece  on  fascism  and  murder;  Cuba  and  His  Ted- 
dy Bear,  which  explores  a  young  Latino's  relationship  with  his 
drug-dealing  father,  played  by  Robert  De  Niro;  Largo  Desolato, 
about  an  East  European  dissident  living  under  house  arrest;  Romeo 
unci  Juliet  and  As  You  Like  It,  two  multiracial  productions  for 
school  audiences;  and  The  Mystery  of  Eduin  Drood,  a  musical 
wnodunnit  that  lures  amateur  sleuths  to  Broadway.  And  let's  not 
forget  A  Chorus  Line,  the  longest-running  show  in  Broadway  his- 
tory, now  in  its  tenth  year. 

Altogether,  Papp  has  sent  to  Broadway  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
plays,  which  have  among  them  collected  three  Pulitzer  prizes  and 
six  Drama  Critics  awards.  Acknowledging  this  creativity  and 
ceaseless  activity,  an  executive  of  the  Shubert  Organization, 
which  has  lent  him  the  Belasco  Theatre  rent-free  for  his  student 
Shakespeare  project,  once  said,  "Take  Papp  away  from  the  Amer- 

A  PARTIAL  CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Among  the  performers  given  their  first  "big  break" 

by  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival,  ot  a  chance  to 

stretch  themselves  in  unexpected  role>.  are: 

George  C 
Colleen  Dewhurst 
Estelle  Parsons 


Kevin  Kline 
Meryl  Streep 

James  Earl  Jones 
Kate  Nelligan 
Raul  Julia 
Linda  Ronstadt 
Charles  Durning 
Sam  W'aterston 
George  Hearn 


Stacy  Keach 

Emmanuel  Lewis 
Mary  Beth  Hurt 

Mien 
D.  W.  MotTett 

Linda  Hunt 
Pamela  Reed 
William  Hutt 
Richard  Jordan 
Kathleen  Widdoes 
Grant 

.  ice  mo 


ican  theater  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  see  what  you've  got  left. 
Not  a  hell  of  a  lot." 

Papp,  who  created  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  in  a 
church  basement  over  thirty  years  ago,  converted  the  historic 
Astor  Library,  in  lower  Manhattan,  into  a  public  theater  for  con- 
temporary plays  in  1967.  He  started,  hat  in  hand,  getting  money 
from  foundations  and  individuals,  city,  state,  and  federal  agen- 
cies; and  the  Public  Theater  still  depends  on  outside  support.  But 
profits  from  productions  and  record  sales  for  A  Chorus  Line — $30 
million  worth,  so  tar — have  stabilized  his  enterprise,  which  now 
runs  on  a  Yearly  budget  of  $11  million. 

The  Public  is  primarily  a  playwrights'  theater.  "The  word,  all 
language,  is  very  meaningful  to  me,  and  I  listen  for  the  ring 
ot  authenticity,"  explains  Papp,  a  trim  man  in  his  midsix- 
ties,  who  grew  up  in  a  Brooklyn  household  where  Polish 
and  Yiddish  were  spoken.  "Dramatists  are  now  writing  a  lot 
more  about  crises  that  stem  from  personal  experience,"  he  adds, 
citing  Short  Eyes,  a  play  about  a  murder  in  a  house  of  detention. 
The  morning  aftet  it  opened,  some  years  ago,  the  authot,  Miguel 
Piriero,  who  had  spent  seven  years  in  prison,  dashed  off  to  an 
appointment  with  his  probation  officer. 

The  Public  gets  about  tour  thousand  plays  in  the  mail  each 
year,  and  they  are  read  by  its  play-development  staff,  headed  by 
Gail  Mernfield,  who  is  Papp's  wife.  "I  can  read  four  or  five  pages 
of  a  plav,"  says  Papp,  "and  tell  if  1  like  it  or  not,  or  if  the  subject 
stirs  me."  When  he  finds  a  play  that  stimulates  him,  he'll  put  a 
writer  who  needs  money  on  commission.  Papp  has  produced  sev- 
eral plavs  by  Wallace  Shawn,  for  example,  and  believes  in  his 
talent.  Wanting  to  free  him  to  write  full-time,  Papp  commis- 
sioned him  to  write  Aunt  Dan  and  Lemon.  In  1978,  when  Sam 
Shepatd  was  broke,  Papp  gave  him  $5,000  for  five  plays — enough 
to  keep  him  working. 

Papp  supports  playwrights  in  other  ways  too.  When  Larry 
Kramer,  whose  The  Sonruil  Heart,  a  passionate  dissection  o{  the 
AIDS  crisis,  had  been  turned  down  bv  agents  and  producers,  he 
took  his  chunky  manuscript  to  the  Public.  There,  a  second  phase 
began.  Kramer  worked  with  Mernfield  for  several  months,  with- 
out any  commission  or  promise  of  a  production.  "It  was  a  remark- 
able experience,"  says  Kramer,  "and  I  don't  know  of  any  other 
theater  that  treats  writers  with  such  love  and  guidance.  Joe 
became  the  father  ot  the  play  and  a  father  of  me."  The  Normal 
I  hart  had  a  long  run  at  the  Public,  is  being  done  in  regional  the- 
aters, and  has  opened  in  London. 

Papp  also  put  himself  on  the  line  last  season  with  Albert  Innau- 
rato's  Coming  of  Age  in  SoHo,  a  play  about  a  woman  whose  life  was 
interrupted  by  a  son  whom  she  had  deserted  after  an  earlier  affair. 
Papp  attended  each  preview  and  sensed  that  the  audience  disliked 
the  woman  tor  leaving  her  child.  So,  he  closed  the  production, 
and  under  his  guidance  the  playwright  remodeled  his  work,  turn- 
ing the  central  figure  into  a  man  confused  about  his  sexuality.  The 
result  wis  an  insightful  comedy  of  manners,  and  Innaurato's  best 
pla\  to  date. 

Although  Papp's  shadow  dominates  the  Public,  he  is  sur- 
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rounded  K  an  imaginative  staff,  one  hundred  strong,  w  hose  <  re 
ativity  and  initiative  are  not  stifled.  I  he  gifted  Wilford  Leach, 
the  Public's  principal  director,  recalls  thai  hi-  version  of  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance  came  about  because  Papp  suggested  The 
Mikado.  1  each  told  Papp  that  he  had  trouble  accepting  Ameri 
cans  playing  Englishmen  playing  lapanese  and  proposed  Pirates 
instead.  1  le  said  he  also  wanted  to  use  pop  singers  f\ftei  I  ea<  h 
auditioned  Rex  Smith,  he  phoned  Papp  .it  home. 

"(.  )an  he  hit  the  high  notes?"  Papp  asked. 

Re\  Smith  demonstrated  his  ability  by  telephone. 

"It  you  want  him,  hire  him,"  said  Papp. 

The  Jose  relationships  between  Papp  and  the  playwrights  he 
sponsor-- 1. m  he  highly  emotional.  Sam  Shepard  and  Papp  had  a 
seruu^  falling-out  over  the  casting  of  one  of  Shepard's  plays. 
Shepard  accused  him  of  "acting  high  handedly,  like  a  Zanuck." 
There  were  tempestuous  scenes,  too,  with  David  Rabe,  who 
explained,  "We  had  got  hooked  on  a  very  powerful  tather-son 
artistie  relationship." 

There  have  been  publicized  tussles  with  directors,  and  critics 
have  sometimes  been  scathing  about  Papp's  enthusiasm  tor  the 
masses  and  the  minorities.  Papp  himself  s,i\s,  "It  there's  any 'anti' 
label  going  around — antiwoman,  antiwhite,  anti-  middle  class — 
it's  been  hurled  at  me."  But  Julie  Bovasso,  who  was  tired  from 
directing  a  play  shortly  before  its  premiere,  says  today,  "Any  insti- 
tution worth  its  s.ilt  is  the  shadow  ot  one  man.  It  Joe  did  not  act 
firmly,  his  the. iter  would  tall  apart." 

Papp  notes  that  the  Puhlic  always  otters  something  tor  every- 
one. Anions:  the  new  plays  Papp  has  ted  to  regional  theaters  weary 


ot  the  tried  and  the  true  are  ["racers,  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
Vietnam  Wai  on  those  who  fought,  and  ( !hristopher  Durang's 
The  Marriage  oj  Bette  and  Boo,  a  cartoonlike  chronicle  ot  chaotic 
tamih  lite. 

1  odav's  Broadway  musicals  seem  to  otter  little  more  than 
expensive  te(  hni(  al  wizardry,  but  it  was  the  Puhlic  Theater  that 
conceived  the  two  biggest,  and  sparest,  hits  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies:  Hair,  a  hymn  to  hippies,  and  AC  IhorusLine,  a  valentine 
to  Broadway's  singing  and  dancing  "gypsies,"  which  began  as  a 
workshop  piece.  This  season,  after  Papp  had  read  and  listened  to 
about  two  hundred  musicals,  he  mounted  \idwin  Drood,  which 
was  also  horn  in  a  workshop. 

Papp  recently  asked  the  fine  actress  Estelle  Parsons  to  set  up 
and  direct  a  company  of  mostly  black,  Hispanic,  and 
Asian-American  actors  to  introduce  Shakespeare  to 
young  people.  Students  will  see  the  plays,  free,  during 
school  hours.  "We  have  to  reach  a  new  generation  now,  or 
we're  sunk,"  says  Papp. 

Meanwhile,  the  energy  that  Papp  wants  to  put  hack  on 
Broadway  pulsates  at  the  continuous  party  ot  new  plays  that  he 
hosts  at  425  Lafayette  Street.  Some  may  he  duds,  but  many  are 
winners.  What  the  nonprofit  Puhlic  Theater  always  offers  the- 
atergoers is  an  adventure  at  a  twenty-five-dollar  top  price.  Who 
knows  what  surprise  Papp  has  up  his  sleeve  tonight?  □ 

Paul  Gardner  wrote  about  the  rediscovered  paintings  of  Lyonel  Fei- 
ninger  in  the  November  1985  issue  of  Connoisseur. 
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GRATIHCAJON  ON  FIVE  OF  lilt  WORLDS  GREAT  SHOPPING  STREETS 


HI  NANCl  ROVING 
PHOTOGRAPHS  l!l  DAVID  HAMSIEV 


rHIS  YEAR,  MANHATTAN  FINALL1  HAS  OUTSTRIPPED  PARIS  IN  FHE  SHEER  FUN  OF  SHOPPING -ESPE- 

cially  tor  the  nonessentials.  Indeed,  window  shopping  here  is  .1  world-c  lass  spec  tator  sport:  you  walk  and  look, 
until  the  lure  ol  wonders  artfully  displayed  \\  ithin  pulls  you  inside  (perhaps  even  to  buy).  New  Yorkers  may  live 
and  work  in  high  rises,  bur  they  clearly  (Meter  to  shop  horizontally.  This  partially  explains  why  it  is  that  the 
old-rune  department  stores  have  gone  to  the  boutique  tonn.u.  They're  hoping  you'll  feel  you're  not  in  a  depart- 
ment store  .it  .ill!  I've  picked  my  favorite  walks  on  five  great  shopping  streets  and  locales,  making  no  attempt  to 
include  all  the  inviting  stores.  ( )nc  e  started,  you  will  quickly  till  your  own  needs. 


MADISON  AVENUE 

aaison  Avenue,  on  the  tradi 
t ioii.iIK  Fashionable  Upper  East 
Side,  provides  Manhattan's 
numbei  one  shopping  experi- 
ence. From  57th  Street  to  96th 
Street,  it  is  lined  with  small,  elegant 
shops  two  miles  ol  pricey  enticements 
right  where  the  gentry  live.  To  me, 
though,  the  shopping  he.irr  of  Madison 
lies  below  72nd  Street,  where  the  liveliest 
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Opposite    From  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's. 
Above:  Precious  edibles  at  Zabar's. 

window-browsing  is  to  be  found. 

Homey  comforts  are  harder  to  discover 
there,  but  luxury  wares  easier — such  as 
fine  linens  for  pampered  beds  (at  Frette, 
Pratesi,  E.  Braun,  and,  shortly,  a  relo- 
cated D.  Porthault — all  very  costly  but 
very  classy).  Or  jewelry  for  your  every 
mood — like  Hans  Appenzeller's  exquisite 
minimalist  work;  Fred  Leighton's  an- 
tique and  new  creations  (by  stars 
like  Diane  Love);  and 
Gindi's  glittering 
■t  affordable 


costume  jewelry.  And  this  is  onh,  a  sam 
pling.  You'll  find  Saint  Laurent  Rive 
Gauche,  Missoni,  and  Kenzo,  among  oth- 
ei  clothing  designers,  a  well  as  three  top 
spe<  i.ilists  in  American  antique'-,  quilts, 
and  hooked  ru^s:  Thos.  K.  Woodard, 
America  Hurrah,  and  Ruth  Bigel  (whose 
mam  focus  is  Canton  ware).  Begin  your 
stroll  at  the  southeast  corner  of  72nd, 
where  a  reworked  faux  French  chateau 
serves  as  Ralph  Lauren's  new  store,  to 
show  off  his  updated  traditional  clothes 
and  home  furnishings.  Across  the  street, 
in  a  showcase  as  crisp  as  a  Mondnan  can- 
vas, you  can  look  at  The  Pace  Collection's 
sleek  contemporary  furniture,  but  you  can- 
not buy — without  your  decorator  in  tow! 
Stock  up  on  every  kind  of  writing  paper 
(and  endpapers  too)  at  ffolio  72.  Search 
beyond  the  flowers  at  Shepard-Clark  & 
Co.  Ltd.  for  Jill  Burkee's  exquisite  carved- 
ivory  pieces  (and  her  etchings  as  well).  If 
you'd  like  fresh  new  scents  for  your  home 
and  yourself,  consult  with  Regine  Sicart  at 
Jean  Laporte.  After  K^zing  into  the  win- 
dow of  the  Madison  Avenue  Bookshop, 
with  its  famous  eighteenth-century  wood- 
en mannequin,  for  a  change  of  pace  go  a 
few  reps  west  on  69th  Street  to  Sointu, 
the  tiny  shop  with  high-style  gadgets. 
Back  on  Madison,  don't  fail  to  glance  up  or 
you'll  miss  Koos  van  den  Akker  and  those 
striking  clothes  for  a  special  sort  of  wom- 
an. Linda  Horn's  shop  is  a  treasure  trove  of 
unusual  decorative  objects.  And  don't 
miss  the  stunning  new  Isabel  Canovas, 
where  subdued  lighting  and  bold  accents 
of  blue  lend  drama  to  the  black  reflective 
glass  walls.  Her  accessories — from  cos- 
tume jewelry  to  shawls — add  flair  to  what- 
ever you're  wearing.  Elegant  on  the  out- 
side and  a  lot  less  so  inside,  The  Limited  is 
nevertheless  a  miracle  on  Madison,  with 
clothing  for  under  $100.  Julie  has  wildly 
imaginative  wearable  textile  art.  Royal 
Copenhagen  Georg  Jensen,  home 
of  things  Danish  from  porce- 
lain to  silver,  is  currently 
sprucing  up  its  contem- 


Shades  chic:  Claude  Mon- 
tana sunglasses  at  Charivari 
Workshop. 
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A  heavily  worked  architectural  fragment  at 
Urban  Archaeology. 

porary  image.  Bogner  is  still  the  great 
name  in  skiwear;  Christofle,  in  silver- 
plate;  and  Bottega  Veneta,  in  soft-weave 
leather  handbags. 

57TH  STREET 

After  the  rich  fare  of  Madison  Avenue, 
the  57th  Street  area  will  seem  like  dessert. 
That's  where  the  grand  midtown  shopping 
palaces  are  located.  A  good  place  to  begin 
is  Tiffany  &  Co.  The  venerable  old  lady  is 
looking  a  bit  tired  herself,  but  one  must 
admire  the  sheer  genius  of  Gene  Moore's 
window  displays.  Diagonally  opposite  is 
the  totally  refreshed  and  reorganized  Berg- 
dorf  Goodman,  which  plays  host  elegantly 
to  the  likes  of  Fendi,  Angela  Cummings, 
Turnbull  &  Asser,  Charvet,  and  Annick 
Goutal,  the  new  queen  of  fragrance,  all 
with  their  own  minishops.  Don't  neglect 

Art  deco  finds  (like  this  Italian  thirties  lamp) 
are  at  Alan  Moss,  in  SoHo. 
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rand-new  seventh  floor,  tor  home  fur- 
nishings and  a  ravishing  view  of  Central 
Park. 

A  few  doors  to  the  west  is  Rizzoli,  the 
fabulous  bookstore  specializing  in  beauti- 
ful books  on  all  the  arts.  Then  jaywalk 

across  57th  Street,  dodging  the  traffic 
like  a  true  New  Yorker,  to  get  to  Hen- 
ri Bendel,  for  the  most  sophisti- 
cated cross 
between 
shopping  ar- 
cade and  bazaar,  where  boutiques  of  cos- 
tume jewelry  and  hosiery,  housewares  and 
stationery  stand  cheek  by  jowl,  and  the  air 
is  perpetually  scented  with  potpourri. 

Go  west  again,  past  Charivari  57  (fash- 
ion for  the  hip  at  heart — heavy  on  the  Jap- 
anese). At  number  40  you  can  duck 
through  an  arcade  onto  56th  Street.  Head 
back  toward  Fifth  with  a  stop  at  Norma 
Kamali's  OMO:  remarkable  clothing  and 
much  more.  Back  on  Fifth,  enjoy  a  visit  to 
Steuben's  glass  museum  (and  maybe  a 
memorable  purchase  as  well).  Asprey  of- 
fers gifts  for  major  occasions:  for  you,  a 
carved  animal  of  rock  crystal  or  semipre- 
cious stones  with  eighteen-karat  gold,  or 
silverware,  antique  and  custom-made. 
(Only  James  Robinson,  around  the  corner 
on  57th  Street,  is  comparable.)  Leave  by 
the  second  floor,  and  find  yourself  right  in 
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Not  all  that  glitters  (left)  is  antique  at 

James  Robinson:  cotton  scarves  {above}  at 

Pierre  Deux;  tanft  tops  (right) 

ai\d  more-mod  sportsu'ear  at  Parachute . 

the  onulent  Trump  Tower.  (It's  useful  to 
know  that  there  are  rest  rooms  on  the  low- 
er level.)  Pop  into  Kenneth  Jav  Lane,  tor 
some  marvelous  inexpensive  copies  of  the 
top  jewelers.  And  peek  into  Martha:  the 
shop  here  is  more  welcoming  than  the 
main  store,  on  Park  Avenue,  and  there's  a 
nice  selection  of  haute  couture.  Depart 
Trump  Tower  (via  Bonwit  Teller) 
through  the  IBM  atrium  and  cross  57th 
Street  to  Hermes  to  dream  of,  it  not 
actually  to  buy,  a  Kelly  bag  or  the  "Con- 
stance." in  alligator  with  the  trademark  H 
clasp. 

Next,  head  east  toward  Park  Avenue  tor 
Maud  Frizon  shoes  and  bags  and  Louis 
Yuitton  luggage.  On  the  south  side  are 
Buccellati,  featuring  chased-silver  ani- 
mals and  huge  salvers;  Chaumet,  tor  won- 
derful golden  stones,  pierres  d'or,  on 
changeable  colored  silken  cords;  and  Or- 
refors  Crvstal  Gallery,  featuring  vintage 
and  contemporary  Swedish  crystal.  At 
Park,  jog  a  block  down  to  56th  to  Susan 
Bennis  Warren  Edwards,  tor  possibly  the 
best — and  dearest — shoes  tor  men  and 
women  in  New  York. 

COLUMBUS  AVENUE 

Columbus  Avenue  may  at  first  look  like  a 
Madison  Avenue  clone,  but  a  second 
glance  will  reveal  the  generation  gap.  The 
pitch  among  shops  here  is  youthful  and 
aimed  at  both  men   and   women. 

n  you'll  see  shopping 
together.    Perhaps   no- 
where is  this  better  exem- 
plified than  at  Fi::a::, 
on   C o  1  u m b us   at 
i  3rd,  a  high-tech  en- 


vironment where  you  and  your 
mate  can  punch  up  your 
choice  in  sportswear  from 
a  computerized  catalogue. 
Go  to  Columbus  for  things 
trendy,  sporty,  and  whim- 
sical, as  well  as  for  the  live- 
ly street  scene. 

The  most  interesting 
stretch  of  Columbus  runs 
from  a  tew  blocks  north  of 
Lincoln  Center  up  to  the 
Museum  oi  Natural  His- 
tory, on  81st,  but  to  get  off  on  the  right 
foot,  begin  nearby  on  Broadway  at  66th,  at 
Tower  Records,  the  largest  video  and 
sound  store  in  town. 

Proceeding  north  on  Columbus  from 
68th,  try  Contre-Jour,  for  finely  styled 
gadgets  rarely  seen  elsewhere;  Betsey 
Johnson,  tor  crazy,  wonderful  clothes;  To 
Boot,  tor  all  a  man  could  possibly  want  in  a 


Donald's  ready  to  go  at  The  Last  Woundup; 
Charvet  suede  slippers  arc  at  Bergdorf. 

shoe  or  a  boot;  Charivari  72,  for  sophisti- 
cated European  clothing;  and  The  Silver 
Palate,  for  superfine  packaged  and  freshly 
made  foods.  You'll  be  delighted  with 
two  toy  stores,  too:  The  Last 
Woundup,  a  lit- 
tle, old-fashioned 
store  that  lives  up 
to  its  name;  and  My- 
thology, a  few  blocks 
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north,  which  carries  mostly  small  gadgets. 
Above  79th,  the  shops  begin  to  petei  out, 
hut  look  for  Vittorio  Ricci  11  (tot  shoes, 
bags,  accessories);  Mishon  Mishon  (cos 
tume  jewelry,   sun 
glasses,      and      fine 
tc.it hered   masks); 
and,  yes,  anothei  Charivari — the 
Workshop  (with  advanced  men's  and 
women's  fashions). 

■\t  81sl  Street,  turn  west  to  Zabar's,  .it 

2245  Broadway,  tor  top  quality  caviar  (at 
excellent  prices)  and  an  incredible  sele< 
non  of  other  gourmet  foods 

BLEECKE8  STREET 


The  best  shopping  on  Bleecker  Street,  in 
( ireenwich  Village,  is  along  the  five-block 
stretch  west  ol  Seventh  Avenue,  remark- 
able tor  its  nearly  solid  concentration  ol 
fine  antiques  shops.  Make  a  right  ott  Se\ 
enth  Avenue,  going  downtown  .it  llrh 
Street  through  the  charming  *.  ireenwich 
Village  neighborhood  to  Bleecker  Street. 
On  the  comer  you'll  find  Bird  Jungle,  with 
its  brilliant  parrots  and  other  exotic  spe- 
cies. Walking  east,  you  come  to  E.G.H. 
Peter,  next  door  to  Beneduce  and  Black, 
both  specializing  in  American  furniture 
and  folk  art. 

Each  piece  of  sturdy  hand-blown  glass 
by  the  transplanted  Irishman  Simon 
Pearce  has  a  distinct  character.  Other 
Bleecker  notables:  two  Pierre  Deux 
stores,  tilled  with  French  provincial  furni- 
ture and  tahrics;  and  La  Chamhre  Perse, 
jam-p.k  ked  with  Persian  and  Turkish  rugs 
and  Victorian-looking  Belorussian  and 
Bulgarian  floral-pattern  carpers.  More  an- 
tiques shops  ahead:  Kelter-Malce,  Niall 
Smith,  and  Martell  and  Suffin.  When  you 
rind  yourself  hack  on  Seventh,  if  you  aren't 
shopped  out,  head  east  to  Sixth  Avenue. 
(Banana  Republic,  tor  urban  safari  wear,  is 
on  the  corner.)  Go  a  hit 
south  to  Houston  Street,  and 
suddenly  you're  in  SoHo. 

SOHO 

(West  Broadway,  Wooster 
Street,  and  Environs)  As  befits 
what    was   an    artists'    neighbor- 
hood before  it  was  a  shopping  cen- 
ter,  SoHo    offers    a    remarkably   high 
concentration  of  design,  both  contempo- 
rary and  modern.  Design  in  the  broadest 
sense:   the   area   (dominated  by   West 
Broadway,  the  main  drag,  and  Wooster 
Street,  another  big  shopping  street)  is  dot- 
ted with  furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and 
housewares  stores. 

On  West  Broadway  you'll  find  Artwear, 
where  forty-five  exceptional  jewelers  ex- 
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n  i  h  i  t      their 
work;    Ad    Hoc, 
fol  ottbe.it  ot  sim 
ply  styled  contem 
porary  linens  and  cur- 
tains, and,  farther  down 
the  street,  D.  F.  Sanders's 
huge  space,  stuffed  with  el- 
egant high-tech  housewares. 
And  clothing  boutiques  are 
everywhere,    mostly   trendy, 
avant-garde. 

Wooster  Street  is  arguably  the 
most  interesting  shopping  street  in  the 
area,  in  part  tor  its  astounding  number  of 
shops  featuring  twentieth-century  furni- 
ture and  decorative  arts.  Start  at  the  three- 
part  building  84-88  Wooster,  housing 
Galeria  Dos,  Alan  Moss,  and  the  Wooster 
Gallery,  where  you  might  chance  upon  a 
huge  burled-tamo  and  cherry-veneered 
sideboard,  commissioned  tor  the  1 937  Par- 
is Exposition  and  designed  by  Jules  De- 
jorre.  Across  the  street,  Fred  Silberman 
specializes  in  European  decorative  arts  and 
furniture  of  the  period  from  1905  to  the 
postwar.  He  recently  acquired  in  Italy  a 
rare  collection  of  Luigi  Fontana  Arte  fur- 
niture. Venture  around  the  corner  on 
Spring  Street  to  Bolero,  for  fine  art  deco 

At  Bolero,  A  Dancer  (above)  and  other 

deco  fantasies;  postcard  poncho  (below)  is 

from  Julie:  Artisans'  Gallery. 


objects;  and  to  Ur- 
ban Archaeology,  oppo- 
site, for  decorative  architec- 
tural elements  saved  from  the 
wrecker's  ball.    Up  Wooster  and 
around  the  corner  on  Prince,  stop  off  at 
Dean  &  DeLuca,  food  emporium  extraor- 
dinaire; or  Food,  the  simple  but  fine  eatery 
nearby.  Now  you  are  fortified  for  three  ad- 
venturous clothes  shops  on  Wooster: 
Comme  des  Gannons,  with  its  strikingly 
minimal  fashions;  Parachute,  a  Canadi- 
an concern  specializing  in  boldly  geo- 
metric styles;  and  Dianne  Benson  Men 
and  Women,  the  newest  venture  for  the 
prolific  creator  of  Dianne  B.  Before  going 
on  to  the  art  galleries,  wander  around  the 
side  streets:  484  Broome 
Street  houses  Wolfman- 
Gold   &  Good  Co.,   pur- 
veyors of  housewares — es- 
pecially white  pottery  dish- 
ware.  At  91  Grand  Street, 
Mrs.   Yoshiko  Ebihara's  Gal- 
lery 91  carries  Japanese  imports  tor 
the  home;   and   Villas  Boas,  at   74 
Grand,  offers  sophisticated  contemporary 
decorative  objects. 

If  all  this  walking  sounds  just  too 
exhausting,  or  if  you  haven't  had  enough, 
you  can  always  go  to  Bloomingdale's, 
Macy's,  Saks,  Barneys,  and  the  other  great 
one-stop  department  stores,  where  you 
can  return  merchandise  easily,  too.  But 
the  real  fun  comes  with  being  on  the  side- 
walks of  New  York.  □ 
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A  dedicated  collector  might  choose 
to  traverse  the  world  in  quest  of 
treasures,  but  a  cheaper,  faster  way 
would  be  to  shop  selectively  at 
New  York  City's  galleries.  They 
offer  art  objects  from  anywhere  in  the 
world,  their  dates  ranging  from  earliest 
lanes  to  the  twentieth  century.  What  is 
more,  a  New  York  spree  offers  not  only 
works  of  art  but  a  mystique.  The  dealers — 
themselves  merchant  scholars — display 
objects  in  lush,  dignified  surroundings  that 
prove  them  brilliant  showmen  too. 
▲  4000  B.C.  TO  A.D.  300.  Going  from  an- 
cient to  modern,  one  would  begin  with  a 
small,  hand-built  clay  ritual  tomb  vessel 
from  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.,  at  Anti- 
quarium.  Burial,  which  preserved  ancient 


artifacts,  could  transform  their  appear- 
ance. "The  chemical  reaction  ot  dry, 
packed  earth  over  centuries  made  the  sub- 
dued colors  ot  ancient  glass  brilliantly  iri- 
descent," explains  Robin  Beningson.  Del- 
icate glass  vessels  are  displayed  on  shelves 
along  the  walls.  As  tor  jewelry,  her  fourth- 
century  B.C.  Greek  treasure  is  an  unrlawed 
set:  necklace,  diadem,  earrings,  in  rosette 
and  acanthus-leaf  design.  Spotlighted  on  a 
pedestal  is  a  Hellenistic  Aphrodite  in  ter- 
ra -cotta,  her  dress  retaining  its  true  rose 
and  blue  color  atter  2. 500  years. 

In  the  paneled  library  of  a  town  house, 
Michael  Ward,  a  former  academician  and 
museum  fellow,  shows  artifacts  from  an- 
cient Egyptian  to  Renaissance.  "In  antiq- 
uitv,    hardstone  agate  vases  were  even 


more  expensive  than  gold  or  silver,"  he 
says,  unraveling  the  cotton  wadding 
around  an  amphora.  "The  Medicis  col- 
lected these  and  mounted  them  in  gold." 
Atter  displaving  a  rare  Anglo-Saxon 
brooch,  a  twelfth-century  gold  dragon 
ring,  and  a  Roman  amethyst  necklace,  he 
pauses  at  a  pair  oi  spiraling  bronze  (ca. 
1  500  B.C. )  armbands:  "It  is  in  such  Bronze 
Age  artifacts  as  these  that  we  discover  the 
origins  ot  design." 

The  marble  bust  ot  Marcus  Aurelius 
from  A.D.  160  is  a  strong  example  of  power 
and  dash,  to  be  seen  at  Safani.  From  Egypt 
comes  an  idealized  granite  portrait  o{  a 
young  pharaoh,  capped  in  the  crown-hel- 
met ot  warfare.  A  carved  rock-crysral  bowl 
from  sixth-century  B.C.  Persia  is  one  ot  two 
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known — the  other  one  is  in  a  museum. 

"Even  dealer  dreams  of  owning  one  lite- 
size  bronze,"  says  Edward  H.  Merrin  as  he 
shows  oH  a  bronze  headless  emperor — per- 
haps Septimius  Severus.  Merrin's  Fifth 
\venue  gallery  is  dramatically  dark,  with 
theatrical  spots  to  light  humbly  beautiful 
things,  like  a  fifteenth-century  iron-and- 
bronze  well  wheel  from  Strasbourg  with 
rosettes  and  Gothic  latticework,  or  a 
bronze  chariot  shaft  with  a  griffin's  head. 

Vases  made  in  the  Greek  southern  Ital- 
ian colons  oi  Apulia  have  been  collected 
at  the  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery  tor  an 
exhibition  this  month.  With  their  laurels 
and  palm-leaf  designs,  they  are  more  ba- 
roque than  pure  Greek.  Containing  about 
twenty  examples  in  the  familiar  black  and 
terra-cotta,  this  exhibit  proves  the  impor- 
tance of  specialization. 

At  Ariadne,  a  small,  spare,  gemlike 
space,  Torkom  Demirjian  has  an  Apulian 
vase  from  the  late  fourth  century  B.C., 
with  a  scene  of  fighting  Amazons.  It  is  a 
rarity,  attributed  to  the  painter  Darius. 
Each  object,  made  between  the  second 
millennium  B.C.  and  the  tall  of  Byzantium, 
is  exhibited  on  its  own. 
▲  ORIENT,  200  B.C.-THE  PRESENT.  In  gal- 
leries, the  more  cotton  wadding  it  is 
wrapped  in,  the  more  valuable  the  art. 
Edith  Frankel  lets  her  husband,  Joel, 
unveil  a  tomb  figure  of  a  gray-soil  Han 
dynasty  court  lady  (220  B.C.-A.D.  206)  at 
their  gallery,  E.  and  J.  Frankel-Oriental 
Art.   No  form   like   this   has  ever  been 


recorded  from  this  first  truly  Chinese  peri- 
od. Angular  and  stately,  her  polychrome 
intact,  she  is  splendid  and  unique. 

Oriental-art  galleries  feel  like  temples; 
the  Buddhas  bring  their  presence  with 
them.  Frank  Caro  and  Doris  Wiener  both 
explain  how  the  Buddha  first  took  human 
rather  than  iconic  form,  in  the  first  to  the 
third  century  A.D. ,  at  the  crossroads  of 
Roman  provincial  and  Indian  culture. 
From  that  Gandharan  culture,  Caro  has  a 
stone  lintel  portraying  the  Buddha;  F)oris 
Wiener,  a  stupa  reliquary  with  a  seated 
Buddha.  Caro  also  can  unwrap  perfect 
examples  of  multicolored  Tang  dynasty 
ceramics:  ribbed  and  scalloped  vases; 
horses  and  other  tomb  objects  fluidly 
glazed  in  straw,  amber,  and  green.  A  cur- 
rent treasure  is  a  Chinese  rosewood  altar 
chest  over  eight  feet  long. 

Wiener's  private  gallery,  across  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  contains  many 
evidences  of  her  frequent  trips  to  India:  a 
fourteenth-century  Tibetan  tangka,  a 
painted  mandala  with  cosmic  diagrams 
that  is  among  the  earliest  known.  Her 
Mogul  miniature  paintings  are  of  a  superb 
quality.  Wiener  lets  the  art  speak  for  itself. 
After  long  silence  in  front  of  an  eighth- 
century  Buddha  from  Thailand,  she  says, 
"The  most  important  bronze  on  the  mar- 
ket from  Asia  in  the  last  ten  years,"  point- 
ing to  the  rare  silvery  bronze  tone  of  the 
elongated  body. 

▲  EUROPE,  1200-1700.  Specializing  in  me- 
dieval and  Renaissance  art,  the  Blumka 


Gallery  is  a  cross  between  the  Cluny 
Museum  and  a  cluttered  palazzo.  Ruth 
Blumka  and  her  daughter,  Victoria,  steer 
you  past  "the  finest  sculpture  in  the  world 
in  private  hands" — a  handsome  relief  por- 
trait of  his  daughter  by  the  fifteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian  Tullio  Lombardi.  From  Li- 
moges come  a  thirteenth-century  reli- 
quary box  and  a  sixteenth-century  tazza 
with  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  enamel.  Inside 
the  foot,  tiny  gold  fleurs-de-lys  appear 
against  a  deep  blue  background. 

Beginning  with  Byzantine  art,  the  art- 
works in  Edward  R.  Lubin's  gallery  go  up  to 
the  year  1800.  "The  best  quality  in  Gothic 
sculpture  and  decorative  arts,"  he  says, 
"can  he  found  between  the  twelfth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries."  Though  the  supply 
seems  limited  in  this  field,  he  has  just 
acquired  his  earliest,  most  important 
sculpture  in  many  years:  a  rare  wooden  tri- 
umph cross  that  first  hung  in  a  southwest 
German  church  around  1 1  30. 
A  AFRICA,  1300-THE  PRESENT.  In  his  no- 
nonsense  galiery,  rather  like  the  back 
rooms  of  a  natural-history  museum  where 
cases  from  an  expedition  are  unpacked, 
Merton  D.  Simpson  has  a  decaying  wood- 
en bust  of  a  fourteenth-  to-sixteenth-cen- 
tury  princess  of  Dahomey  that  is  as  elegant 
and  tender  as  any  Venetian  sculpture  of 
the  period.  His  sculptures  are  of  a  variety 
and  rarity  beyond  comparison — a  Yoruba 
chief 's  divination  cup  supported  by  ahorse 
and  rider  in  carved  ivory;  a  Benin  terra- 
cotta head  tor  a  chief's  altar;  a  rare  bronze 
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Benin  head  with  a  clay  core;  and,  from  the 
Caribbean,  Arawak  swallow  sticks. 
A  EUROPE,  1700-1930.  "European  connois- 
seurs like  the  Rothschilds  collected  old- 
master  paintings  and  drawings  and  eigh- 
teenth-century furnishings,"  says  Penelo- 
pe Hunter-Stiehel,  of  Rosenberg  &.  Stie- 
bel,  a  family  firm  started  in  Frankfurt  and 
now  in  its  fourth  generation.  Here,  be- 
tween red  velvet  walls,  one  can  still  put 
together  a  special  collection,  beginning 
with  a  perfect  Louis  XV  writing  table  of 
floral  marquetry,  with  a  telescopic  mecha- 
nism and  myriad  drawers.  It  was  a  gift  from 
Mane  Antoinette  to  her  sister. 

A  young  firm  calling  itself  Jacob  Freres 
has  important  signed  desks  and  bureaus 
that  give  the  place  the  air  oi  that  exempla- 
ry Parisian  house  once  owned  by  Nissim  de 
Camondo.  The  effect  is  reinforced  bv  two 
extraordinary  paintings:  Hubert  Robert's 
view  of  the  trees  and  jet  d'eau  at  the 
chateau  of  Marly,  and  Elizabeth  Vigee  Le 
Brim's  portrait  of  Princess  Youssoupoff, 
painted  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1797. 

A  La  Vieille  Russie  was  founded  in 
1851,  not  in  St.  Petersburg  but  in  Kiev. 
Rosy  walls  and  a  red  carpet  set  off  the  trays 
of  Faberge  objects,  crystal  chandeliers 
with  cobalt  blue  glass  centers,  Catherine 
the  Great's  yachting  service  from  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  Porcelain  Factory,  and  ubiq- 
uitous malachite  urns  and  tabletops.  Most 
interesting  are  Russian  crafts  revived 
around  1900  in  the  Talachinko  workshop, 
notably  a  round  table  with  paw  feet. 


Paul  Rosenberg's  79th  Street  town 
house,  with  its  marble  halls,  reels  like  Tar- 
is,  where  it  first  opened  in  187S.  The 
works  displayed  are  of  museum  caliber — 
old-master  drawings  by  Tiepolo,  Greu:e, 
and  Zuccarelli.  Perhaps  no  other  Vuillard 
surpasses  the  one  here:  Le  Pent  Dejeuner,  of 
1892,  with  the  perfectly  blended  pattern 
of  walls  and  tablecloth. 

"An  eighteenth-century  English  coun- 
try house  on  Madison  Avenue"  describes 
Florian  Papp,  Inc.  Melinda  Florian  Papp 
has  acquired  a  rare  slope-front  bureau  cab- 
inet japanned  with  chinoiserie  on  a  red 
ground,  an  individual  and  vibrant  piece. 
"1  also  like  to  show  what  talented  women 
did  besides  needlework,"  she  says,  point- 
ing to  a  pair  of  beaded  obelisks  with  win- 
dows into  compartments  rilled  with  flow- 
ers of  paper  and  silk.  One  of  her  best  tables 
has  a  refined,  faded  color  and  an  exquisite 
flower  in  the  oval  patera. 

Similar  eighteenth-century  English 
treasures  appear  at  Stair  &.  Co.  A  pair  of 
Adam  gilt-wood  console  tables  with  black 
marble  tops  inlaid  with  anthemia  and 
fluted  legs  with  carved  acanthus  leaves, 
paired  with  two  Adam  mirrors  framed  in 
an  openwork  design  of  flowers  and  bows, 
would  furnish  a  room  handsomely. 

Kentshire  Galleries,  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, is  filled  with  period  English  furniture, 
as  well  as  unusual  pieces  made  in  the  dis- 
tant reaches  of  the  empire.  From  these 
rooms  a  house  including  singular  piece.-  of 
museum  quality  could  be  furnished  over- 


night. One  such  piece  is  a  marquetry  cabi- 
net designed  by  Thomas  Weeks  in  1800  as 
a  tour  de  force,  combining  many  features 
and  functions:  one  drawer  pulls  out  to  be  a 
secretaire;  another  contains  toilet  accesso- 
ries with  silver  and  ervstal  fittings  and  a 
mirror. 

For  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-cen- 
rurv  silver,  the  place  isS.  J.  Shrubsole,  the 
oldest  antiques  shop  on  57th  Street  (there 
since  1936).  Here  is  a  Monteith  bowl  of 
I  700,  used  tor  chilling  glasses,  whose  scal- 
loped rim  can  be  removed  for  making 
punch;  a  presentation  charger  of  Irish  sil- 
ver twenty-three  inches  across  ( 1 708);  and 
a  perfect  salver  by  Paul  de  Lamerie. 
▲  AMERICA,  1700-1930.  Bernard  and  S. 
Dean  Levy  have  a  long  series  of  display 
areas,  like  a  museum  of  period  rooms,  at 
the  Carlyle  hotel.  The  drawer  fronts  of  a 
chest  from  Guilford,  Connecticut  (ca. 
'.7001,  were  painted  with  a  tulip  design 
still  visible  on  the  least-used,  bottom 
drawer.  Two  rare  mid-eighteenth-century 
pieces  are  a  Boston  blockfront  lowboy  and 
a  Newport  Chippendale  chest  of  drawers, 
whose  scallop  shells  have  extra  lobes. 

At  the  hushed,  brown,  museum-like 
Kennedy  Galleries,  two  stellar  paintings 
are  John  Singleton  Copley's  portrait  of 
Mrs.  James  Russell — prosperity  personi- 
fied in  heavy  brown  and  white  satin — and 
a  Benjamin  West  classical  scene  painted  in 
1797,  Cicero  and  the  Magistrates  Discover 
Archimedes'  Tomb.  (They  are  hacking 
away  the  trees  branches  that  encircle  the 
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tomb.)  Copley  was  from  Boston;  West, 
from  Pennsylvania;  but  both  made  careers 
in  England  as  well  as  in  America. 

Galleries  of  American  art  are  anticipat- 
ing the  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  opening  June  11,  called 
"The  Bostonians:  Painters  of  an  Elegant 
Age,  1870-1930."  Berry-Hill  Galleries 
has  a  remarkable  Boston  painting,  After 
the  Ball,  by  Edmund  C.  Tarbell  (1890).  A 
graceful  young  woman  in  a  white  ball 
gown  sits  at  home,  her  roses  flung  over  a 
table.  As  in  a  Vermeer,  she  is  illuminated 
from  the  side  by  suffused  firelight  and  from 
the  front  by  the  rosy  light  of  dawn. 

A  younger  Bostonian,  William  McGre- 
gor Paxton,  painted  The  Breakfast  (1911), 
on  view  at  the  Jordan-Volpe  Gallery.  A 
young  couple  in  a  fine  morning  room  are 
eating  from  Chinese  Export  porcelain. 

The  Jordan-Volpe  Gallery  is  also  strong 
in  decorative  furnishings  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  period,  like  the  rare  desk  by  Charles 
Rohlfs  in  green-stained  white  oak  with  a 
gallery  of  drawers  and  its  own  swivel  arm- 
chair (ca.  1900),  and  the  porcelain  jar 
(1922)  by  Adelaide  Alsop  Robineau,  with 
a  fox-and-grapes  design  carved  in  black. 

The  Graham  Gallery,  which  specializes 
in  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
American  paintings,  has  an  unusual  paint- 
ing by  Walter  Gay,  whose  forte  was  ele- 
gant interiors.  It  shows  his  own  apartment 
in  Paris.  His  wife  reclines  on  a  striped  sofa, 
and  the  artist  is  reflected  in  a  mirror 
behind  her.    Works  of  William   Morris 


Hunt,  Guy  Pene  du  Bois,  Edwin  Dickin- 
son, and  John  White  Alexander,  who 
painted  as  Sargent  did,  are  also  in  stock. 
A  MODERNISTS.  Early-twentieth-century 
decorative  arts,  from  art  nouveau  to  art 
deco,  are  displayed  at  two  next-door 
shops,  the  Macklowe  Gallery  and  Mod- 
ernism. Macklowe  has  a  peony  lamp  by 
Louis  Comfort  Tiffany,  a  complex  vitrine 
by  Emile  Galle,  and  iridescent  Tiffany 
glass.  At  Modernism  are  a  rosewood  suite 
of  upholstered  furniture  with  a  secretaire 
carved  in  rosewood  by  Sue  et  Mare  in 
1923;  a  bentwood  vitrine  by  Josef  Hoffman 
(1905);  and  a  sycamore  vanity  by  Gaston 
Saddier  that  must  have  made  a  splash  at 
the  art  deco  exposition  in  1925. 

At  the  Kraushaar  Galleries,  which 
opened  a  century  ago,  Antoinette  Kraus- 
haar features  painters  who  paid  close 
attention  to  the  American  scene.  William 
Glackens's  masterpiece  Girls  on  the  Shore 
(ca.  1914)  depicts  young  factory  workers 
taking  a  break  on  a  Long  Island  beach. 

Grace  Borgenicht's  gallery  has  unusual 
paintings  emphasizing  the  American  art- 
ist's experience  abroad:  Stuart  Davis's 
muted  Brown  Still  Life,  painted  in  Paris  in 
1922,  is  closer  to  cubism  than  his  later, 
bright  canvases;  the  flat  planes  of  rose- 
brown  and  orange  in  Milton  Avery's  Cac- 
tus, painted  in  Mexico,  are  perfectly  mod- 
ulated as  background  for  his  blue  cacti. 

In  twentieth-century  works  on  paper, 
the  Carus  Gallery  has  small  but  significant 
masterpieces  by  German  Expressionists, 


Constructivists,  and  other  early-twen- 
tieth-century avant-garde  practitioners,  of 
which  Giacomo  Balla's  collage  Line  of 
Force  and  Landscape  (1915)  is  a  superb  and 
unique  example. 

When  future  collectors  dip  back  into 
the  twentieth  century,  they  will  rediscover 
the  ubiquitous  gray  linen  walls  that  mar- 
ried so  happily  with  contemporary  Euro- 
pean and  American  works  on  paper.  This 
is  the  look  in  the  intimate  rooms  of  the 
Janie  C.  Lee  gallery,  where  one  gravitates 
from  masterpiece  to  masterpiece,  linger- 
ing a  moment  over  Matisse's  1915  study  for 
a  painting — a  charcoal  drawing  of  a  vase 
with  ivy  that  he  gave  to  his  daughter. 

In  the  Acquavella  Galleries  there  is 
always  a  small  selection  of  important 
works  that  can  be  considered  in  private 
viewing  rooms  upstairs.  The  lucky  collec- 
tor might  choose  Edouard  Manet's  White 
Lilacs  in  Crystal  Vase  (1882)  or  Pablo 
Picasso's  portrait  of  Dora  Maar,  called 
Woman  against  a  Starry  Ground. 

After  Henry  Francis  du  Pont  amassed 
his  collection  of  American  furnishings  he 
said  there  would  never  again  be  enough  of 
that  high  quality  for  another  Winterthur. 
He  lived  to  see  his  error.  The  pool  of  trea- 
sures is  constantly  replenished,  and  the 
private  collector  can  still  find  first-rate 
objects  from  every  period  that  are  the  best 
of  their  kind.  □ 

Paula  Deitz,  co-editor  of  Hudson  Review, 
writes  about  the  decorative  and  fine  arts. 
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THE  TAEE  IS  TOED  OF  A  LADY  OF  FANCY  PEDIGREE  WHO  DP  AND  BECAME 

ou^fZ  ^  Had"Slle  8°^  °?  the  sta«e'  som«™  "W  her.  "To  Se t 
out  or  the  audience,    she  replied.  te 

The  only  good  reason  for  those  of  us  who  staved  behind  to  catch  her  act 
or  anyone  else's,  is  simple:  desire.  A  box  at  the  opera,  a  sub  cnr   o    to  the 

TPas  they;on°Pening'mght  ^  *  the  ^^  ^eate^are  no  t 
Se  better  ^v,r  7!*'  *  SC]C1,al.necuessifV-  («  one".  aim  is  ro  be  seen>  there 
;  '  m  accomplish  ,t  than  by  watching  other  people's  perfor- 

mances. )  Here  is  one  choosy  viewer's  frankly  personal  selection  of  mS 

dance,  and  theater  worth  seeking  out  in  May  and  June. 

ALL  AROUND  LINCOLN  CENTER 


In  late  spring,  the  opera  and  the  sym 
phony  wind  down  and  the  bailer  takes 
over.  American  Ballet  Theatre, 
which  moves  into  the  Metropolitan 
( )pera  House  tor  nine  weeks  becmnin" 
on  May  5,  rose  to  glorv  as  a  galaxy  of  tars? 
With  its  eclectic  repertoire,  it  had  to  be. 
The  repertoire  is  still  eclectic,  with  some 
valuable  properties,  notablv  the  Twyla 
Tharp  and  Antony  Tudor  originals,  and  a 
handful  of  Balanchine  revivals  that  one 
cannot  see  elsewhere.  Given  the  ri^ht 
material,  current  performers  like  Cynthia 
Harvey,  say,  orCvnthiaGregorv,  Martine 


van   Hamel,   Victor  Barbee,   and  [ohan 

Renvall  can  make  a  splendid  impression. 
But  the  number  of  true  stars  at  ABT— 
dancers  who  combine  accomplishment, 
individualitv,  serious  artistic  purpose,  and 
clamour— has  dwindled  to  two:  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov  and  the  flamingly  passionate 
Alessar.dra  Fern.  The  hunch  in  this  quar- 
ter is  that  ot  the  season's  tour  premieres, 
one  will  be  good  (David  Gordon's  Murder.' 
with  decor  by  Edward  Gorey),  one  will  be  a 
la  mode  (the  as  vet  untitled  piece  b\  the 
punk  goddess  Karole  Armitage),  one  will 
be  pretention.-  (Kenneth  MacMillan's  Re- 


Classical  artists  and  jazz  players 


ag 


quiem,  danced  to  the  recent  score  by 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber),  and  one  will  be 
insipid  (John  Taras's  Francesca  da  Rimini). 
(For  recommended  programs  and  dates, 
see  box,  page  1 34 .)  Of  the  full-length  bal- 
lets, the  funereal  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  not 
recommended,  no  matter  who  is  dragging 
around  those  heavy  costumes.  Baryshni- 
kov's  Nutcracker,  however,  has  scenes 
(notably  the  prince's  battle  with  the  mice) 
that  simply  burst  with  panache,  and  Na- 
talia Makarova's  full-length  production  of 


mMMAiccr 
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the  acoustics  of  Carnegie  Hall  make  a  great  musician  sound  greater.  Go  soon,  for  the  house  closes  for  refurbishing  late  this  month. 


La  Bayadere  brings  the  1980s  as  close  to  the 
splendors  of  the  Ballets  Russes  as  we  must 
ever  hope  to  get.  Casts  are  listed  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times  and  the  Met  lob- 
by. In  Nutcracker  and  Bayadere,  the  man  to 
see  is  Danilo  Radojevic.  His  mien  is  sober, 
but  he  takes  to  the  heroes'  steps  with  the 
ease  of  a  dolphin  bounding  through  the 
main.  (For  reservations,  call  or  stop  by  the 
Met  box  office,  362-6000.) 

At  the  New  York  State  Theater  (where 
tickets  are  cheaper,  sight  lines  are  better, 
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and  there  is  more  leg  room),  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  is  offering  generous  samples 
from  their  legacy  of  ballets  by  the  late 
George  Balanchine — plotless  pieces, 
mostly,  but  also  the  evening-length  story 
ballet  that  excels  all  others,  Swan  Lake  not 
excepted:  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
(On  May  24,  it  airs  nationally  on  the  PBS 
series  "Live  from  Lincoln  Center.")  Be 
warned  off  Jerome  Robbins's  ambitious 
Dances  at  a  Gathering  (fifty  minutes  of  vir- 
tuoso swooning  and  mooning  to  Chopin 


where  twenty  would  be  just  right)  and 
Goldberg  Variations  (which  makes  an  hour 
pass  like  a  long  winter's  night). 

Casting  is  posted  in  the  State  Theater 
lobby  each  Friday  for  the  following  week. 
(Watch  for  Suzanne  Farrell,  Kyra  Nichols, 
Maria  Calegari,  Darci  Kistler,  Patricia 
McBride,  lb  Andersen,  and  Sean  Lavery. ) 
Often  good  tickets  can  be  picked  up  the 
evening  before  a  performance:  house  seats 
are  released  for  the  next  day  at  6:00  P.M. 
(The  box-office  number,  for  information 
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DATES  TO  SAVE  IN  MAY  AND  JUNE 


MAY 


May  1  —City  Center:  Sankaijuku 
(through  May  1 1) 

New  York  State  Theater:  New 
York  City  Ballet  (through  June  22) 
May  2— Alice  Tully  Hall:  Chamber 
Mush  Society  of  Lincoln  Center — 
Haddocks'  Eyes  (also  May  4) 
May  4— Tully  Hall:  Cecile  Licad 

Carnegie  Hall:  Juilliard  Quartet 
May  5 — Metropolitan  Opera  House 
(shown  below  from  Pavarotti's  per- 


spective): American  Ballet  Theatre 

(through  July  2) 

May  6 — ABT — Symphonie  Concer- 

tante,  Jardin  aux  Ltlas,  Pas  de  Deux, 

Wish  Comes  to  Shove 

May  8 — Avery  Fisher  Hall:  New 

York  Philharmonic — Maga  (also  May 

9,  13) 

May  10 — Tully  Hall:  Benita  Valente 

92nd  Street  Y:  Chamber  music 
with  Bil  Baird  Marionettes  (also  May 
11,  13,  14) 
May  11 — Carnegie  Hall:  Richard 


Strauss  Opera  Festival — Daphne 

NYCB— La  Source,  New  Ballet  I. 
Tchaikovsky  Piano  Concerto  (matinee) 
May  14—  NYCB— Ballo  delk  Regina. 
Divertimento  No.  15,  Union  Jack 
May  16 — ABT — The  Leaves  Arc  Fad- 
ing, Karole  Armitage  ballet.  Bounce 
Fanuisque 

May  17 — NYCB — Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  (matinee)  (also  Ma\ 
18,  20,  21,  and  24) 

Juilliard  Theater:  School  of  Amer- 
ican Ballet  VX'orkshop  (also  May  19) 


92nd  Street  Y:  Y  Chamber  Sym- 
phony, Cerard  Schwan  conducting. 
with  Y'o-Y'o  Ma  and  Lucy  Shelton 
(also  May  18) 

May  20 — ABT — All-Tudor  program 
May  24 — NY'CB — Divertimento  No. 
15,  Kammermusik  \u  2,  WTio  Cares.' 
(matinee) 

Mav  30 — ABT — Baryshnikov's  Nut- 
cracker (also  May  3 1  and  June  4) 
May  31 — NYCB — Dit ertimento  No. 
15,  Slaughter  on  Tenth  Aienue,  Scotch 
Symphony  (matinee) 


June  1 — Metropolitan  Opera  House: 
American  Ballet  Theatre  (through 
July  2) 

New  York  State  Theater:  New 
York  City  Ballet  (through  June  22) 
June  3 — NYCB — Mozartiana,  Epi- 
sodes, Scotch  Symphony 


June  4 — ABT — Baryshnikov's  Nut 
cracker  (matinee)  (also  June  7) 
June  7 — NYCB — Donizetti  Varia- 
■  I   Braruns-ScAoeni 

Qiuirwt 

June  10 — ABT — Makarova's 

dere  (also  June  11,  19,  20,  21,23,24, 

25) 

June  10—  NYCB— Allegro  Bulimic, 


Do*  idsburufiertange,  Firebird 
June  11 — Fnck  Collection:  Duo 
Gemigniani 

June  13 — ABT — Donizetti  Variations, 
Murder,  Requiem 

June  16 — ABT — Theme  and  Varia- 
tions, Dark  Elegies,  La  Sonnamrnda 
June  1 7 — ABT — Theme  and  Varia- 
tions, Murder,  Push  Comes  to  Shove 


June  18 — ABT — La  Sonruzmbula, 
Dark  Elegies,  Symphonie  Concertante 
(matinee);  Karole  Armitage  ballet, 
La  Sonnambula.  Requiem  (evening) 
June  22— NYCB— Allegro  BriUante, 
Dai'idsbundlertanre,  Sereiiade  (matinee) 

This  calendar  lists  choice  single  programs 
arid  limited  engagements. 


only,   is  870-5570.)  No  phono  sales  are 
accepted. 

A  treat  tor  anyone  hooked  on  the  City 
Ballet  is  the  annual  workshop  of  the 
School  of  American  Ballet,  the  company's 
principal  training  ground  (at  the  Juilliard 
Theater  on  Mav  17  and  1°).  Patronsofthe 
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arts,  dance  mavens,  and  company  direc- 
tors from  all  over  jostle  in  the  lobby  com- 
paring notes  on  the  stars  of  tomorrow.  (For 
information,  call  877-7635.) 

Roth  Lincoln  Center's  resident  music 
ensembles  are  offering  premieres  this 
month  before  dispersing  tor  the  summer. 


On  Mav  2  and  4,  at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center 
introduces  Haddocks'  Eyes,  the  latest  of 
David  Del  Tredici's  forays  into  the  imagi- 
nation of  Lewis  Carroll.  On  May  8,  9,  and 
13,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  at  Avery 
Fisher  Hall,  otters  the  new  Maga,  by  Jacob 

CONNOISSEUR 


Druckman.  I  he  ( ireal  Performers  series, 
also  .it  I  ully,  lives  up  to  its  billing  with 
recitals  b\  the  pianist  <>  )e<  ile  1  i<  ad  (Ma^ 
41  and  the  soprano  Benita  Valente  (Ma^ 
10)  (  I  he  box  office  numbei  foi  Wer\ 
Fishei  Hall  is  s74  2424.  rhe  box  office 
numbe.  ai  Mice  lulls  Hall  is  J62  1900  ) 

VI  CARNEGIE  HAH 

rhis  month,  Carnegie  Hall  presents  visit 
ing  orchestras  and  completes  two  ongoing 
cycles:  the  |uilliard  String  Quartet's  tra 
versal  oi  the  complete  Beethoven  string 
quartets  (Ma>  4)  and  a  festival  of  operas  ty 
Richard  Strauss,  which  culminates  with 
Daphne  iM.n   11),  with  the  allium 
therine  Malfitano  as  the  nymph  who  turns 
into  a  laurel  tree.  (Carnegie  Hall  is  at  57th 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue.  For  informa 
tion  and  tickets,  call  247-7800.) 

MUSIC  ON  A  FRIENDLY  SCALE 

Concert  life  is  thriving  at  the  92nd  Street 
Y  (at  92nd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue). 

OnMa\  10,  11,  13,  and 
14.  members  of  ( cham- 
ber Music  at  the  V  and 
the  V  Chamber  Sym- 
phony, assisted  by  the 
Bil  Baird  Marionettes, 
pl.u  Saint-Saens's  ( Carnival  0/  the  Animals 
and  Stravinsky's  Soldier's  Tale.  On  May  1 7 
and  IS.  Gerard  Schwarz  leads  rhe  Y 
Chamber  Symphony  with  the  guest  artists 
Yo  Yo  Ma  and  Lucy  Shelton.  (To  charge 
tickets,  phone  831 -860  V) 

At  the  Frick  Collection  ( 1  East  70th 
Street),  late-afternoon  recitals  are  heard 
once  or  twice  a  month.  The  list  of  major 
artists  who  have  had  their  New  York 
debuts  there  over  the  past  forty-odd  years 
1-  breathtaking.  Admission  to  the  museum 
is  $2;  tickets  to  rhe  concerts  are  free,  hut 
scarce.  To  reediest  them  hy  mail,  write 
away  on  the  second  Friday  before  the  con- 
cert you  wish  to  attend.  On  June  1 1 ,  the 
Duo  Gemigniani  inaugurates  the  summer 
season  in  the  garden  court.  (For  further 
information,  or  for  last-minute  availabili- 
ty of  tickets,  call  288-0700.) 


Chargii  at  l>44  9300  01  BOO  223  0120  ) 
I  ,,1  explorations  ol  the  fringe  in  ^meru  an 
dance  and  performance  art,  Dance  I  he 
atet  Workshop  (219  West  19th  Street; 
phone.  924  0077)  1-  the  place  to  start. 
Expe<  t  few  ( reature  <  omforts  here,  and 

know  that  plenty  ol  hopefuls  who  Step  OUt 
on  these  boards  are  headed  straight  toi 
oblh  ion.  But  it  dance  comes  in  waxes, 
DTW  is  often  the  site  tor .  atching  the  hrst 
spi.u  horn  the  one  that  will  break  next. 

rHE  GREAT  WHITE  WAY 

No  Broadway  season  world  he  complete 
without  a  literate,  certifiably  serious  Brit- 
ish import  thai  is  more  enthralling  to  argue 

about  afterward  than  it  is  to  sit  through. 
This  year,  the  niche  is  occupied  hy  Mi- 
chael Frayn's  Benefactors,  an  airless  qua- 
drille tor  two  tense  couples.  Lily  Tomlin's 
tour  de  force  (lie  Search  /or  Signs  oj  Intelli- 
gent I  ife  111  the  I  Iniverse  delivers  comic  daz- 


puteri  ed  ticket  service  Numbers  -u^ 
listed  m  the  Urnes,  andmajoi  credit  cards 
are  generally  accepted.  It  you  can't  get 

what  you  want  In  phone,  on  stopping  by 
the  box  office  m  person  which,  it  you  are 
particulat  about  locations,  is  a  good  idea, 
anyway,  lttheseettoi.st.nl,  you  might  -all 
theGolden-PennTheatei  ricket  Service, 
open  565  days  a  year  until  8:30  P.M.  Their 
customers  shell  out  27  percent  above  the 
I.k  e  value  o\  their  tickets  (plus,  on  credit- 
card  sales,  an  extra  $2  per  ticket)  and 
swear  that  they  .ire  never  shut  out  ol  any- 
thing The  number  is  944-8910,  and  late 
(  anc  ellations  for  the  hot  shows  can  fall  in- 
to your  hands  minutes  before  showtime. 

Joe  Fapp's  establishment,  the  Public 
Theater,  downtown  at  425  Lafayette- 
Street  ,  refuses  to  deal  through  agencies  hut 
reserves  a  certain  number  of  "Quiktix, 
sold  two  hours  before  each  performance.  It 
you  are  willing  to  spend  sufficient  time  on 


de  and  a  good  deal  more.  (  leorge  Furth's      queue,  you  can  see  whatever  new  plays  o 
new  play  Precious  Sons  has  Ed  Harris  and   Irevisited  class.es  he  has  going.  As  a  last 
1     y  resort,  you  may  have  to 

consider  an  arm's- 
length  transaction  out- 
side the  theater.  Sales 
hy  unlicensed  vendors 
are  prohibited  by  law, 
but  one  constantly  sees  them  made,  and 
money  does  talk. 


BALLET  Til*:  SKIP  MMM  AND  MIEl 
SEE  A  MIDSUMMER  JMTC  MAM. 


Through  May  11,  City  Center  (55th 
Street  between  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
and  Seventh  Avenue)  brings  back  the 
hypnotic  dance  theater  of  Sankai  Juku. 
After  the  five-man  company's  first  Ameri- 
can tour,  many  of  its  images  already  seem 
branded  on  the  general  consciousness — 
especially  the  performers'  descent  from  the 
flies  hy  rope,  head  first,  virtually  naked,  at 
glacial  speed.  (For  information  on  City 
Center,  call  246-8989.  For  tickets,  call 


Judith  Ivey,  who  generate  plenty  of  wat- 
tage. A  likely  winner:  Eugene  O'Neill's 
Long  Da}'s  Journey  Into  Night,  in  a  brisk 
new  production  by  Jonathan  Miller. 

As  for  musicals,  The  Mastery  of  Edwin 
Drood  (after  the  novel  Charles  Dickens 
left  incomplete)  has  no  good  tunes  but 
goads  audiences  to  delighted  frenzy  hy 
allowing  them  to  pick  their  own  ending. 
As  we  go  to  press,  the  most  unlikely  sus- 
pects have  been  elected  murderer.  John 
Jasper — who,  Dickens  scholars  assure  us, 
definitely  dunnit — has  not  been  thus  hon- 
ored even  once,  and  Howard  McGillin, 
who  plays  him  with  gnashing  fury,  expects 
he  never  will  be.  "Too  obvious,"  he  told 
the  Times.  For  a  real  sensation,  swing  the 
house  and  prove  him  wrong.  In  Song  & 
Dance,   the  irresistible  Bernadette  Peters 
nearly  transcends  her  resistible  material. 
Cats,  according  to  actors  no  longer  with 
the  show,  is  losing  its  claws.  At  press  time, 
Bob  Fosse  is  in  the  midst  of  out-of-town 
previews  of  Big  Deal,  which  should  he  a  big 
hit,  since  his  glossy  shows  always  are,  and 
besides,  the  songs— "I'm  Sittin'  on  Top  of 
the  World,"  "Life  Is  Just  a  Bowl  of  Cher- 
ries,"  and   more— have   all   been   pre- 
tested. 


Most  theaters  sell  tickets  by  phone,  either 
through  the  box  office  or  through  a  com- 


THE  LAST  LAUGH 

The  moment  comes  in  the  life  of  anyone 
who  has  loved  the  theater.  You  wake  up 
one  day,  you  think  of  all  those  evenings, 
and  all  those  dollars,  and  everything  turns 
to  ashes.  For  such  a  morning,  the  doctor 
prescribes  this  tonic.  Dial  Palsson's  Supper 
Club,  at  1 58  West  72nd  Street,  and  book  a 
table  for  Forbidden  Broadway  (595-7400, 
and  you  don't  have  to  have  dinner  on  the 
premises,   though  you  may  be  agreeably 
surprised  if  you  do).  Here,  Annie  11  will  he- 
thirty  years  old  "Tomorrow,"   Patti   Lu- 
Pone  croons  her  classic  "Don't  Cry  for  Me, 
Barbra  Streisand,"  and  Mary  Martin  dith- 
ers—to the  tune  of  "My  Heart  Belongs  to 
Daddy"— that  she's  Larry   Hagman's 
mother.  Big  River,  Cats,  Singm'  in  the  Rain, 
and  other  current  hits  (such  as  they  are) 
are   dispatched   in   minutes.   Joe   Papp, 
Stephen  Sondheim,  and  Harvey  Fierstein 
are  skewered  in  a  trice  and  left  for  dead.  A 
quartet  of  devilish  comics  share  the  lime- 
light,  hut  the  real  genius  is  a  jokester 
named  Gerard  Alessandrini,   billed   as 
"creator/lyricist/director."   No   prior 
knowledge  of  his  subjects  is  required.  Like 
all  the  greatest  satire,  Alessandrini's  flies 
on  its  own.  He  wields  his  wit  like  a  rapier. 
Cyrano  would  weep  with  envy.  □ 
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ONE  THAT  OUGHT  TO 


MUSEUM  OF  THK  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
DESERVES  A  PROPER  HOME 


RV  JULIE  V.  IOVINE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  RY  ETHAN  HOFFMAN 

AND  OLOF  WAHLUND 

The  great  treasures  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  are 
housed  gloriously  in  the  national  museums  of  Athens  and 
Rome.  How  fares  the  world's  largest  ethnological  collec- 
tion of  the  heritage  of  the  American  Indian.7  With  over 
one  million  artifacts,  worth  at  the  least  one  billion  dol- 
lars, the  Heye  Foundation's  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
seeks  to  guarantee  its  survival  by  moving  from  New  York  City  to 
Dallas.  No  great  museum  has  ever  before  tried  to  relocate  in 
another  city.  Then  again,  no  major  collection  has  received  the 
shabby  treatment  that  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (the 
MAI)  has  endured  over  the  years  in  New  York.  And  certainly  no 
Texas  billionaire  like  H.  Ross  Perot  has  stepped  forward,  offering 
a  crippled  institution  $70  million  for  starters  if  it  will  only  agree  to 
turn  a  convention  town  into  a  cultural  Mecca. 

What  could  have  been  a  great  rescue  story  has  turned  instead 
into  a  political  tetherball  game  of  extraordinary  complexity.  Sim- 
ply stated,  the  MAI  is  convinced  that  it  cannot  survive  in  its 

Left:  A  hammered- gold  helmet  with  repousse  design  from  the  Azuero 
Peninsula,  in  Panama.  Above:  H.  Ross  Perot — white  knight! 
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York,  while  no  city  official  can 
i  i  matter  the  cost — even  if  that  cost  be 
the  welfare  ol  the  collection  itself,  which  is  moldering  away  up  on 
1  55th  Street.  Little  more  than  40,000  visitors  a  year  hazard  the 
subway  trek  uptown  to  discover  the  graffiti-besmirched  neoclassi- 
cal temple  that  houses  a  wondrous  collection  of  North,  Central, 
and  South  American  Indian  materials  spanning  10,000  years  and 
unrivaled  in  its  range,  from  Crow  medicine  bundles  and  Eskimo 


Roland  Force  and  a  house  post  from  the  Haidas  oj  British  Columbia. 


masks  to  Mayan  textiles  and  A:tec  gold.  The  city  swallowed  the 
loss  of  American  Airlines  to  Dallas,  but  it  is  not  about  to  forfeit  a 
collection  of  this  stature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  MAI  cannot  afford  to  stay  unless  it  can 
establish  itself  in  a  fashion  befitting  the  magnificence  of  its  col- 
lection. "We've  been  hanging  by  our  thumbs  since  the  early  sev- 
enties," says  Barber  Conable,  chairman  of  the  museum's  board. 
"It's  been  hand-to-mouth  on  foundation  grants.  We're  not  grow- 
ing; the  collection  is  not  properly  maintained;  space  is  inade- 
quate, the  staff  underpaid,  and  the  number  of  visitors  declining.  If 
it  weren't  tor  Ross  Perot  and  his  seventy  million  dollars,  we 
wouldn't  be  getting  any  attention  at  all,  because  nobody  took  us 
seriously  until  we  appeared  to 
have  an  alternative. "  The  mu- 
seum's director,  Roland 
Force,  is  equally  dismayed  by 
the  city's  upstart  attentions. 
"We've  made  our  needs 
known  to  the  city  tor  eight  years,  and  rhe\  ignored  us.  They  can't 
expect  us  now  to  turn  down  an  otter  that  big." 

Whether  the  museum  can  accept  the  offer  is  a  question  that  will 
soon  be  considered  by  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court.  The 
answer  must  be  sought  in  the  trust  document  drawn  up  by  the 
MAI's  founder,  George  Gustav  Heve,  a  "robber  baron"  who 
organized  his  museum  according  to  little  mote  than  whim. 
Edmund  Carpenter,  an  anthropologist  and  former  trustee, 
desctibed  Heve  recently  as  "a  huge  guy  with  spindly  legs.  He 
always  had  a  good  cigar  and  a  dour  li  -  s  race."  but  he  was  a 

collector  through  and  through.  One  st  has  him  tracking  down 
itinerant  missionaries  because  he  kne'  ould  be  collecting 

Indian  idols  to  burn.  On  a  buying  •  v.  he  hated  to 

leave  a  single  Indian  with  any  clotht  -  >ught  everything 

in  quantity  and  indiscriminately.  laK  ce  in  his  own 


"WH.TOiMB 
BE  IN  LIMBO.  IF 


band  and  instituting  a  Bvzantine  cataloguing  system. 

1  leye  had  no  interest  in  establishing  an  organized  museum  and 
invited  the  public  to  visit  only  for  tax  reasons.  According  to  Fred- 
erick Dockstader,  the  museum's  former  director,  who  worked 
with  Heve  until  his  death,  in  1957,  he  eave  it  a  paltry  endowment 
ot  5400,000  and,  because  rhe  state  required  a  board  of  trustees, 
gathered  together  some  Wall  Street  cronies.  His  only  fund-raising 
efforts  were  extravagant  Christmas  parties,  where  dancing  girls 
flew  out  of  cakes  and  a  hat  was  passed  to  collect  hand-scribbled 
chits  in  amounts  up  to  $100,000.  Heve  spent  nearly  every  cent  he 
had  on  collecting,  and  when  the  crash  came  in  1929  the  museum 
was  ill-prepared  to  handle  it.  There  was  a  time  in  1938  when 
"there  was  only  some  5365  in  the  kittv."  Heve  was  forced  to  sell 
.  »ff  significant  pieces  from  the  collection. 

Enough  was  left  to  make  the  MAI  the  world's  preeminent 
museum  ot  Indian  artifacts,  though  most  ot  its  fabulous 
riches  are  in  storage.  The  briefest  visit  to  the  warehouse, 
where  huge  totem  poles  lie  stacked  under  sheds  because 
there  is  no  room  within,  provides  astonishing  glimpse-  of 
artistic  wealth  and  beauty  amid  a  staggering  array  of  objects  dat- 
ing back  to  8000  B.C.  and  ranging  in  origin  from  rhe  Eskimos  of 
the  Bering  Strait  to  the  extinct  cultures  ot  Tierra  del  Fuego.  In 
vault  after  vault,  Peruvian  textiles.  Mayan  vessels,  Navaho  rugs, 
Mimbres  pots,  Aztec  log  drums,  house  posts,  and  spirit  masks  are 
buried  manv  feet  deep  in  drawers  or  on  shelves.  Walls  are  hung 
top  to  bottom  with  Iroquois  false  faces,  Brazilian  green  masks,  and 
Eskimo  masks  depicting  souls  underwater  exhaling  wooden  "bub- 
bles" bobbing  eerily  on  reed  tips.  Whete  othet  museums  will  have 
one  or  two  Indian  bonnets,  here  hang  forty,  with  feathers  trailing 
down  tor  yards,  too  delicate  and  rare  to  be  stashed  in  drawers, 
while  over  2^0  painted  robes  ot  buffalo,  deer,  elk,  and  cowhide 
are  rolled  when  they  should  be  laid  out  flat.  Mary  Jane  Len:,  asso- 
ciate  curator  ot  North  Ametican  ethnology,  points  to  twelve 
shelves  packed  with  kachina  dolls  and  calls  it  "five  o'clock  on  the 
1RT  subway."  The  rows  ot  buckskin  shirts  and  dresses  appliqued 
with  elk  teeth,  porcupine  quills,  seashells,  and  beads  are  known 
as  the  "Robert  Hall  [a  mass  clothing  store]  racks."  Elsewhere, 
6,000  gold  pieces,  manv  of  them  rare  carvings  ot  bears,  wolves, 
and  other  sacred  beasts,  that  escaped  the  Spanish  conquistadots' 
meltdown  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  locked  in  security  vaults. 
Numbed  by  the  realization  that  less  than  5  percent  of  these  trea- 
sures has  been  displayed  at  the  museum,  the  visitor  feels  a  pang  of 

sympathy  tot  one  curatot 
w-hose  wistful  vision  of  the 
future  is  "just  a  building  that's 
big  enough.  I  don't  care  where 
it  is.  It  could  be  in  limbo,  as 
long  as  it's  big  enough." 
No  one  appreciates  this  bettet  than  Roland  Fotce.  Mote  schol- 
ar and  fieldworker  than  social  butterfly  and  fund-raiser,  he  joined 
the  MAI  in  1977  to  help  it  recover  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
a  scandal  over  deaccessioning.  At  considetable  personal  sacrifice, 
he  put  the  MAI  back  on  professional  track.  He  looks  like  a  man 
who  can  rake  it.  One  acquaintance  has  called  him  an  "indepen- 
dent operator";  closer  witnesses  to  his  struggles  with  the  museum 
see  a  figure  of  integrity  and  indomitable  will,  right  out  of  a  Joseph 
Conrad  novel. 

His  first  task  was  to  find  the  museum  a  more  suitable  home. 
After  looking  into  setups  in  many  other  cities,  as  well  as  some  two 
dozen  possible  locations  in  New  York,  Force  set  his  sights  on  the 
United  States  Custom  House,  in  Lower  Manhattan.  In  spite  of 
repot ts  that  it  was  bespoken  for  federal  operations  and  a  consensus 
that  its  grand  marble  rotunda  might  prove  useless  for  exhibitions, 


IS  SPACE.  IT  COULD 
IT'S  BIG  ENOUGH!' 
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rold  figure  representing  the 
Artec  king  riz<X  .   M>SI 


I  0r<  e  persisted:  "it   solves 
the  problem.  Sure,  n  would 
need  work,  but  it'sthehand 
somesl  building  this  side  o\ 
the  Paris  Opera,   and  we 
could  make  it  sing."  S.  Pil 
Ion  Ripley,  formei  se(  i 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institu 
tion,  in  Washington,  D.( 
tried  to  help  b\  establishing 
the  MAI  as  an  independent 
branch  oi  the  Smithsonian 
in  the  (  lustom  1  louse.  Ht- 
forts  failed,  perhaps,  Ripley 
guesses,  be<  ause  "the  people 
,,i  New  York  can't  get  that 
excited  over  all  those  Indian 
relics.  Now.  it  it  were  a  col- 
lection ofl  lebraica  or  Wash- 
ington's uniforms  .    .    ■ 

1 1  Ross  Perot's  offer  last 
year  to  move  the  museum 
attracted  sudden,  near  hys 


rhe  plan  hinges  on  raising  $30  million  to  put  up  a  new  wmgo 
approximately  200,000  square  feet,  still  called  the  Museum  o th« 
American  Indian,  alongside  the  Natural  History,  overlooking 
Central  Park.  While  their  corporate  identities,  trust  status,  and 
independent  boards  would  be  largely  preserved,  the  twostaffs  and 
che  collections  would  be  integrated  because,  asGoelet  says,  it 
would  ..void  the  necessitv  of  creating  a  museum  de  novo,  which 
would  be  much  more  expensive.  


-rical  attention.  Amid  headlines  crying  "Raid!    and     ndian 

,kei  "   Attorncx  General  Robert  Abrams  shot  ofl  a  tele-ram 
ffni'ng  the  MAI's  trustees  that  the  very  thought  of  moving  out  oi 

Jew  York  was  illegal  according  to  the  terms  oi  the  trust  by  which 
[eve  established  the  museum's  nonprofit  status  in  1916.  Mayoi 
Coch  proclaimed  that  the  MAI  was  "an  essential  cultural  element 

n  rhe  city's  cultural  life"  (although  it  would  be  another  eight 
nonths  before  he  went  to  see  the  full  collection  in  the  ware- 
louse);  and  Bess  Myerson,  the  commissioner  of  cultural  at  airs 
isked  the  press,  "Shall  we  live  in  a  world  of  'tree  agent  cultural 
nstitutions,  where  museums,  like  ball  players,  can  move  at  will  to 

he  current  highest  bidder.'  Not  if  1  can  help  it!    In  no  time  flat 
:rnor  Cuomo  and  Mayor  Koch  came  up  with  a  scheme  worth 
526  million  if  the  MAI  would  agree  to  an  old  proposal— a  merger 
with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

To  many,  such  a  merger  seems  a  match  made  in  heaven.  1  wool 
the  greatest  ethnological  collections  could  become  the  single 
most  comprehensive  museum  of  the  peoples  of  the  New  World  in 
the  world."  Robert  Goelet,  pres.dent  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
1  [istory,  fairly  gloats  when  he  speaks  of  it:  "It's  a  very  appealing 
idea  and  a  superb  solution  to  their  major  problems.  Not  every- 
body would  want  three  thousand  kachina  dolls,  but  we  would. 


In  the  museum,  a  display  case  shouting  Paiute  charms  and  fetishes. 


Only  a  navy  blue  tie  dotted  with  miniature  wh.te  whales  enliv- 
ens the  rendering  by  Thomas  Nicholson,  the  Natural  History  s 
director,  of  the  ideal  scenario:  "We're  committed  to  ensuring  an 
ongoing  operational  support  system  at  a  minimum  level  of  tour 
million  a  year  with  a  thirty-million-dollar  capita  program  over  a 
ten-year  period  and  includ.ng  a  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per 
square  foot  in  compact  storage."  Robert  Goelet,  however,  is  the 
inspired  visionary.  He  would  like  to  see  the  two  collections 
merged  into  a  new  entity  called  the  Museum  of  the  Peoples  of  the 
New  World.  It  sounds  even  better  in  French,  says  Goelet,  pausing 
for  effect:  "be  Musee  de  {'Homme  du  Nouveau  Monde. 

Last  September,  after  several  months  of  talks,  the  MAI  flatly 
rejected  the  proposal.  The  official  reasons  revolved  around  issues 
of  inadequate  space  and  governance.  In  private,  Force  spoke  of 


The  head  of  a  staff:  over  a  pound 


-^-—^^^^  ColomHa. 


hi  the  warehouse:  (top)  southeastern  U.S.  masks,  Northwest  Coast 


laskets;  (center)  large  pots  from  South. America,  sma  ■•  imNe< 


Mexico;  (bottom)  animal  house  t 


three  years  of  fruitless  negotiation.  "The  Natural  could  have 
played  it  differently.  They  played  hardball  and  are  waiting  tor  us 

u  i  tall  into  their  laps.  And.  by  God,  we're  not  going  to  do  it.  We 
have  never  had  am  idea « if  being  assimilated.  They  have  proposed 
a  building  that  is  halt  what  we  require  and  called  our  statements  of 
need  grandiose.  1  am  not  willing  to  settle  tor  anything  less  than 
this  collection  deserves."  Other  objections  soon  surfaced.  The 
proposed  makeup  of  the  new  board  at  first  did  not  guarantee  the 
presence  of  native  American  Indians  and  could  soon  reduce  MAI 
membership  to  a  minority.  At  bottom  lurked  a  growing  dread  of 
being  "swallowed  up"  by  the  much  larger  institution. 

In  spite  of  demonstrations  that  the  perfect  solution  was  not 
working,  optimism  prevailed  among  those  who  wanted  the 
merger.  Robert  Goelet  confided  that  he  was  still  hopeful 
because,  "let's  put  it  this  way,  time  is  more  in  our  favor  than 
in  theirs."  In  the  office  of  cultural  affairs,  Commissioner  Bess 
Myerson  asserted  confidently,  while  tiling  her  nails,  "Emotions 
run  highest  just  before  people  agree  to  a  marriage."  Three  days 
later,  the  MAI  tiled  a  petition  with  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  asking  its  permission  to  be  released  from  the  terms  of  the 
trust  that  bound  them  to  New  York,  so  that  they  would  be  free  to 
accept  the  Perot  offer.  "They  can't  go  even  if  they  want  to  go"  was 
Mayor  Koch's  response.  "It  would  violate  the  trust." 

Unyielding  in  his  opposition  to  the  merger  scheme,  Roland 
Force  still  harbored  a  hope  for  the  Custom  House.  "If  they  don't 
want  us  to  leave  New  \~  ork,"  he  protested,  "they  should  get  their 
ass  in  gear  and  get  us  the  Custom  House."  The  news  broke  soon 
thereafter  that,  at  a  Washington  dinner  party,  David  Rockefeller 
had  outlined  the  perilous  situation  to  the  president,  wondering  if 
anything  could  be  done  to  tree  the  Custom  House  from  the  federal 
departments  slated  to  use  it.  No  sooner  had  Reagan  agreed  to  put 
some  aides  on  it  than  Senator  D'Amato  of  New  York  issued  a 
public  war  cry,  charging  that  unsettling  federal  plans  would  con- 
stitute a  "5300  million  ripoff  of  the  taxpayer."  On  reading  the 
item  in  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Roland  Force  gave  a  succinct 
response:  "It  they  wanted  to  drive  us  into  Perot's  arms,  they've 
found  several  ways  of  doing  it." 

Through  it  all,  H.  Ross  Perot  is  sitting  pretty  in  Texas.  "We're 
dead  set  to  get  it  here,"  savs  William  Gavden,  his  longtime  asso- 
ciate and  spokesman,  "but  even  if  we  don't,  we're  going  to  save 
that  museum. "  Perot,  with  few  money  worries  of  his  own  since  he 
sold  his  computer  company,  EDS,  to  General  Motors  tor  $2.5 
billion,  expanded  on  the  idea  in  his  office,  surrounded  by  Rem- 
ington sculptures  of  cowboys  in  their  glory  and  the  memorabilia  of 
past  adventures.  Over  the  door  hangs  the  motto  "Every  good  and 
excellent  thing  stands  moment  by  moment  on  the  razor's  edge  of 
danger  and  must  be  fought  tor."  About  the  hoopla  in  New  York, 

"THEY  CAN'T  GO  EVEN  IF  THEY 
WANT  TO!  SAYS  MAYOR  KOCH. 

Perot  muses.  "The  first  thing  they  do  in  New  York  is  yell  and 
scream,  but  it  they  want  the  museum  someone  will  have  to  write  a 
check.  Yelling  and  screaming  won't  build  a  building.  They  need 
me  as  a  foil  to  get  it;  and  that's  okay — I'm  happy  to  be  used  for  a 
cood  cause.  But  I'm  not  going  away." 

The  legal  complications  that  so  tar  have  prevented  the  MAI 
from  accepting  Perot's  preliminary  offer  of  $70  million  have  not 
stopped  him  from  weaving  his  own  dreams  around  the  museum  in 
Texas.  He  would  like  to  see  a  brand-new  building,  containing  at 
least  400,000  square  feet  of  exhibition  space,  where  the  materials 
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Ah  we:  A  large  mask  of  beaten  gold  with  ey<  rom  Peru.  Below:  A  hammered-  and  cast-gold  coca  spatulx,  from  Colombia. 


would  be  arranged  to  tell  the  history  of  how  man  came  to  this 
continent,  adapted,  and  survived.  "What  drives  me  to  do  this? 
i  Jood,  solid,  tax-paying  people  will  line  up  to  see  this  hecause  it's 
where  we  come  from.  The  average  guy  doesn't  always  relate  to  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  while  he  will  want  to  see  the  Inca  gold 
and  Custer's  logbook  from  the  Last  Stand.  That's  real  John 
Wayne  stuff,  right?"  To  Perot,  the  argument  for  moving  to  Texas 
is  compelling:  "In  New  York,  the  MAI  is  an  orphan;  here  it  would 
be  the  Metropolitan.  But  we're  taking  a  relaxed 
position.  It's  in  the  hands  of  the  gods  now." 

Rather,  it's  in  the  hands  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court.  Opinions  vary  radically  as  to  the 
possibility  o\  altering  the  trust  established  by  the 
Heye  Foundation.  Edward  Costikyan,  the  MAI's 
lawyer  and  Mayor  Koch's  former  campaign  chair- 
man, has  told  Roland  Force  that  "where"  you  carry 
out  a  trust  is  deemed  less  important  than  "how," 
under  a  code  of  multiple  obligations.  Force  is  confi- 
dent: "1  cannot  see  any  thinking,  honest  judge 
doing  anything  but  granting  our  plea."  Mayor  Koch 
disagrees:  "In  our  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of 
others,  they  can't  possibly  establish  a  case." 

The  court  hearings  have  been  postponed  as  each 


MAY  1986 


side  gathers  its  evidence.  When  they  begin,  they  promise  to  be 
interminable  and  possibly  nasty,  for  two  MAI  trustees  are 
opposed  to  the  move  to  Texas.  In  addition,  a  former  trustee, 
Edmund  Carpenter  (a  good  friend  of  the  press,  who,  when  Perot's 
offer  first  came  up,  excused  himself  from  the  board  meeting  to  call 
the  New  York  Times),  now  hints  darkly  at  various  procedural 
irregularities  that  could  unseat  other  members  of  the  board  and 
the  director.  Rumors  resurface  about  keeping  the  Custom  House 
alternative  alive,  only  to  sink  once  more  in  murky 
politics.  As  Frederick  Dockstader  sees  it,  "It's 
become  a  purely  political  problem  now.  No  one  can 
afford  to  have  a  cultural  treasure  leave  town." 

Just  how  far  matters  will  go  is  anyone's  guess. 
Above  all  the  furor,  a  note  of  hope  rings  clear  in  the 
voice  of  Susan  Harjo,  of  Cheyenne  and  Creek 
descent,  who  was  recently  elected  to  the  MAI 
board:  "1  think  it's  just  great  that  everyone's  so 
upset,  because  the  more  people  talk  about  it,  the 
more  likely  other  people  are  going  to  want  to  come 
and  see  the  collection."  □ 


Julie  /ovine  is  at  work  on  a  book  about  the  history  of 
European  spas. 
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"  M>  HAVE  YOU  HEARD  OF  THIS  NEW 

place?"  my  friend  Ed  asked  me  over 
drinks  at  a  not-so-new  [Mace.  Bo- 
lore  I  could  say  "Which.',"  I'd  been 
told  of  yet  another  downtown 
hangout,  this  one  in  a  Greenwich 
Village  basement  that  bore  an 
amusing  resemblance  to  the  bar  in 
A  Clockwork  Orange.  As  New  York 
experiences  ^o,  this  spreading  of 
the  latest  word  in  nightlife  is  pretty 
typical.  Live  long  enough  in  this 
city — a  couple  of  days  after  getting 
phone  service,  say — and  you  will 
soon  be  hearing  about  the  latest 
place  where  this,  that,  or  simply 
"it"  is  happening.  The  experiencing  of  all  the  ceaseless 
novelty  makes  nightlife  here  seem  like  so  much  spe- 
lunking— like  tracking  down  and  exploring  the  latest 
amazing  cave  before  it  is  overrun  with  enthusiasts  and 


sheds  it-  exclusiveness  and  myste- 
ry. On  a  scene  that  is  always  busy 
re-creating  itself,  this  type  of  ad- 
venturousness — to  the  more  seri- 
ous reveler — becomes  <\n  end  in 
itselt,  taking  on  as  much  impor- 
|  tance  as  the  music  and  the  crowd. 
\  'Our  guide  features  a  good  portion  o{ 
|  the  latest,  but  it  cannot  hope  to 
\  serve  up  information  as  fresh  as 
|  what  you  will  get  by  simply  telling  a 
I  partying  sort  of  native  that  you  are 
I  from  out  of  town  and  ready  tor  a  lit- 
|  tie  out-of-the-way  tun.  It  also  in- 
>  eludes  the  places  that  have  been 
?  around  tor  so  long — over  a  year, 
that  is — and  are  so  reliably  entertaining  that  they 
almost  deserve  landmark  status.  The  latest,  and  the 
classics:  no  smart  foray  into  after-dinner  New  York 
would  be  quite  complete  without  a  little  of  both. 


A  LITTLE 


NIGHT  MAGIC 

AFTER-DARK  REVELING  IN  NEW  YORK'S  (LIBS.  CAFES,  AND  CABARETS 


BY  ROBERT  KNAFO 


NIGHTCLUBS/DANCING 

When  Palladium  opened  last  year, 
on  14rh  Street  at  Third  Ave- 
nue, it  instantly  became  the 
city's  most  talked-about  dance 
club.  Built  inside  a  gutted  the- 
ater, it  is  cavernous — without  at  least  a 
couple  of  thousand  people  the  place  looks 
deserted.  Clientele:  twenty-one  to  thirty- 
plus,  art  'n'  fashion  trendies  to  young  busi- 
ness types,  and  always  a  fair  sprinkling  of  a 
more  mature  crowd  evening  dress.  Go 
once,  at  least,  tor  the  spectacle  and  tor  the 
art:   the  Francesco  md  lean- 

Michel  Basqui.it  murals,  the  Kenny  Scharf 
bathroom  lounges,   th 
"Michael  Todd"  room  \ 
have  a  drink,   and  starg 
wood  Squares  architectural  ; 

Robert  Knafo  is  an  associau 
magazine. 
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ki,  all  nested  in  a  grand  shell  nearly  worthy 
of  Piranesi. 

For  what  counts  downtown — exciting 
music  and  a  reliable  stock  of  eccentrically 
stylish  and  very  attractive  young  people — 
three-year-old  Area,  farther  south,  on 
Hudson  Street,  is  still  the  club  of  choice. 
Its  outlandish  theme  decors  ("Gnarly,"  six 
cheers  tor  California  perversity,  was  mem- 
orable tor  its  sci-fi  props  and  live  Olympic - 
class  skateboard  show)  change  every  six 
weeks.  Clientele:  twenty-one  to  thirty- 
five,  downtown  trendies,  adventurous 
yuppies,  young  limo  set.  The  doorman  can 
be  brutally  exclusive;  funky  or  elegant 
dress  helps  to  catch  favorable  attention. 
Avoid  the  risk  of  a  snub  and  ask  around  tor 
one  of  the  many  tree  invitations  they  issue 
(advice  also  applicable  for  Palladium). 

Uptown,  Club  A  is  best:  a  gleaming  fix- 
ture, very  posh  and  formal  (tables,  waiter 
service);  one  of  the  few  that  are  more 
heavily  frequented  by  sumptuously  attired 


adults  than  by  young  people.  The  Upper 
East  Side  has  recently  also  produced  two 
small,  casual  dance  clubs.  Up  on  91st 
Street  and  First  Avenue,  the  Surf  Club, 
decorated  in  early  Laguna  Beach  style 
(parasols  and  stuffed  marlins),  attracts  a 
fairly  young,  twenty-one  to  forty,  busi- 
ness-suited crowd  that  likes  to  dance  to 
Motown  oldies.  (Coat  and  tie  are  re- 
quired.) At  the  recently  opened  Zulu 
Lounge,  a  tew  blocks  away  on  York  and 
84th,  somewhat  wilder  yuppies  (fewer 
suits,  more  leather  jackets),  younger  too 
(mostly  under  thirty),  char  and  dance  to 
frenetic  rock  in  an  African-thatched-hut 
ambience. 

Let's  not  forget  touch  dancing.  Pierre 
Cardin  may  well  put  a  Maxim's  in  a  big 
city  near  you;  meanwhile,  try  the  recently 
opened  New  York  franchise,  on  Madison 

The  young  and  the  rest /ess:  floor  actum  at  the 
club  oj  the  moment,  Palladium. 
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>od  "Peter  Duchin 
Orchestra"  (also  a  franchise  of  some  sort — 
Duchin  is  never  there)  plays  ballroom 
standards  between  eight  and  one  in  star- 
tlingly  opulent  Belle  Epoque  "lit:.  Eat 
somewhere  else  (uninspiring  food);  come 
for  champagne,  dessert  (try  tarte  tatin), 
and  the  nostalgic  dancing.  Clientele:  for- 
ty-phis, graying  playboys,  sequined  side- 
kicks. (Black  tie  required  on  weekends.) 
World  Yacht  Enterprises  runs  two  boats 
around  Manhattan  at  night  with  dinner 
and  dancing;  the  food  is  hotel  buffet,  but 
midnight  waltzing  on  the  water  can  be 
delightful;  clientele  is  adult,  elegant.  An 
offbeat  surprise:  Hideaway,  a  midtown  res- 
taurant with  a  fireplace,  decent  food,  and 
enjoyable  old-fashioned  dancing. 

LIVE  JAZZ,  ETC 

Because  zoning  laws  prohibit  drum 
playing  in  establishments  that 
have  residences  on  the  second 
floor,  the  demure  sound  of  piano- 
bass  jazz  duos  is  heard  all  over  New- 
York  City,  and  especially  in  Village  estab- 
lishments. The  Knickerbocker,  on  Uni- 
versity Place,  is  a  big,  open,  pubby  kind  of 
place.  Around  midnight,  musicians  who 
have  finished  their  gigs  come  here  and, 
until  closing  time,  play  some  of  the  best 
improvised  jazz  around — for  a  clientele 
that  runs  from  collegiates  to  professionals 
and  bohemian  old-timers.  From  here  you 
r  >uld  always  jazz-bar-hop:  close  by  is  Brad- 
ley's, a  pub-restaurant  also  on  University 
place,  and  Zinno,  an  Italian  restaurant,  on 
1  3th  Street,  both  of  which  also  feature 
outstanding  piano-bass  jazz  late  into  the 
night.  For  the  same  on  the  Upper  East 
Side,  try  Gregory's. 

Village   Vanguard,  on   Seventh   Av- 
e n u  e    Sou t h    and    lit  h 
Street,   has  never  had  up- 
stairs neighbors  to  worry- 
about.  Managed  for  over  a 
half  century  by  Max  Gor- 
don,  the  Vanguard  is  the 
oldest  jazz  club  in  New  York 
and  presents  world-class  tal- 
ent.  Low  on  fancy  decor, 
places   like  the  Vanguard, 
Fat  Tuesday's,  The  Blue 
Note,   and  The  Village 
Gate  can   afford   to   rely 
strictly  on  music  to  create  | 
atmosphere.   Sweet  Basil,  \ 
on  Seventh  Avenue  South,  | 
is  among  this  select  group  = 
but  is  smaller  and  more  inn-  = 
mate  and  sets  itself   apart  :: 
with  a  program  that  is  espe-  § 
cially  strong  in  avant-garde  5 


jazz.  Lone  Star  Cafe,  on  West  1 3th  Street, 
is  the  place  for  live  country-rock  music. 
And  to  hear  top  Latin  American  musical 
talents  when  they  come  to  New  York  the 
club  to  go  to  is  S.O.B.'s.  The  Brazilian 
food  is  fair  to  middling,  but  the  sugar-cane 
alcohol  and  lime  caipirmhas  are  delicious, 
and  the  music  invariably  thrilling.  Clien- 
tele: a  boisterous,  carnival-like  mix  of 
ages,  races,  and  classes. 

Go  farther  uptown  for  piano-accom- 
panied show-tune  singers  who  sound  great 
over  a  late  drink  or  dinner.  The  Ballroom, 
in  Chelsea,  combines  some  of  the  best 
Spanish  food  in  New  York  (tapas  are  a  spe- 
cialty) with  regular  entertainment — that 
wonderfully  subtle  vocalist  Blossom  Dear- 
ie is  a  regular  here.  For  a  little  more  than 
three  years  now,  the  Oak  Room  at  the 
Algonquin  has  attracted  a  glittering  show- 
biz and  fashion  crowd  because  of  its  con- 
sistently excellent  entertainment — nota- 
bly, Michael  Feinstein,  a  regular  at  the 
Oak  Room  and  a  superlative  interpreter  of 
Gershwin  songs.  Julie  Wilson,  also  an  out- 
standing singer  with  a  strong  following,  is 
the  star  this  month;  Ms.  Wilson  specializes 
in  Broadway  and  Kurt  Weill  tunes. 

The  supper-and-hght-music  recipe  that 
the  Oak  Room  has  so  sucessfully  imitated 
was  lifted  from  the  Cafe  Carlvle,  in  the 
hotel  of  the  same  name  on  Madison  at 
76th  Street.  From  now  to  June  and  from 


September  to  December  one  can  hear 
Bobby  Short,  who  epitomizes  the  tuxe- 
doed,  cafe  society  style  of  singing — heavy 
on  Cole  Porter  and  elegant  wit.  The  clien- 
tele tends  to  be  forty  and  up,  mostly  cou- 
ple-, and  quite  smart. 

LATE-NIGHT  HUMOR 

If  the  comedy  club  was  not  invented  in 
New  York,  it  certainly  thrives  here.  The 
Improv,  in  midtown,  and  Catch  a  Rising 
Star,  on  the  Upper  East  Side,  both  offer  a 
casual,  barroom  atmosphere  and  patrons 
to  match.  Go  to  hear  the  half  dozen  or  so 
comics  and  would-be  comics  per  show  on 
weekends;  their  talents  can  range  from 
nearlv  invisible  to  brilliant.  At  Caroline's, 
a  rather  well-appointed  comedy  club  in 
Chelsea,  the  talents  tend  to  be  better- 
known  quantities.  Regulars  include  David 
Steinberg,  Sandra  Bernhard,  and  others  of 
national  caliber.  Evelyne's,  a  good,  nou- 
velle-ish  French  restaurant  on  East  4th 
Street  that  is  patronized  by  a  voung  ( twen- 
ty-one to  forty)  and  elegant  art  and  fashion 
crowd,  recently  instituted  a  comedy  show 
and  a  cabaret  act  on  alternating  Monday 
evenings;  come  it  you  want  to  sample  that 
much-discussed  East  Village  sensibility. 

DRINKS  AND  PEOPLE-WATCHING 

The  New  Yorker's  version  of  spending 
the  afternoon  at  a  cafe  table  is  to 
while  away  the  evening  with  a  glass 
in  hand  and  a  clear  sight  line  on  an 
intriguing  part  of  the  beau  monde. 
Uptown,  stop  in  at  Mortimer's,  the  silk- 
stocking  watering  hole  par  excellence,  or 
Jim  McMullen,  which  perhaps  stocks  few- 
er high-society  grandees  per  square  foot 
but  is  nonetheless  very  popular  with  the 
young  (twenty-one  to  forty),  moneyed, 
horsey  set.  Farther  down 
Third  Avenue  is  P.  J. 
Clarke's,  the  original  sin- 
gles saloon,  still  popular,  as 
is  the  stately  Oak  Bar  at  the 
Plaza.  Midtown,  also  try- 
Cafe  Un  Deux  Trois  (lots 
of  soigne  Europeans  here); 
or,  tor  something  complete- 
ly different — front-parlor 
charm,  frumpy  elegance — 
the  front  room  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Algonquin.  The 
places  to  people-watch 
farther  downtown  are  The 
Odeon,  El  Internacional, 
and  Le  Zinc.  They  all  at- 
tract a  mix  of  art,  fashion, 
and  media  types,  business 
people,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
celebrities.  D 
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Come  to  the  heart  of  Ireland,  the 
home  of  rolling  hills  and  historic  riches. 
Visit  landmarks  like  Cahir  Castle  in 
County  Tipperary.  Then  come  to  our 
shops,  where  historic  riches  of  another 
sort  can  be  found.  This  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  unexpected  pleasures  that 
await  you  on  this  historic  journey.  Read  all 
about  them  in  our  32-page  book,  "Ireland. 
The  Unexpected  Pleasures."  For  your  free 
copy,  send  the  coupon  or  call  today. 

And  getting  there  is  a  pleasure  on 
Northwest  Orient.  For  low  fares  and  con- 
venient wide-body  service  to  both  Dublin 
4nd  Shannon  from  across  the  U.S.,  call 
1-800-447-4747. 


^ 
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The  unexpected  pleasures. 


Please  send  me  your  free  book 
"Ireland.  The  Unexpected  Pleasures." 

Name 


Address 
City_ 


State Zip . 


Mail  to:  Irish  Tourist  Board 

25-15  50th  Street,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377^ 
Or  call:  1-800-228-5000 
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L'Assomoir,  sold  List  year  jar  S742.50C. 

Even  by  art-world  standards,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  ( 1864- WO  1 )  was  a  phenomenon. 
To  Parisians  of  the  1 890s  he  was  known  tor 
his  physical  deformity,  illustrious  name. 
and  depraved  lite-style;  few  recognized  his 
genius  as  an  artist.  Though  not  literally  a 
suicide,  by  the  age  of  thirty-seven  Lautrec 
had  burnt  himself  out.  i  et  within  the  time 
span  granted  an  inveterate  alcoholic,  a 
great  talent  had  flourished  and  died. 

Attacks  on  Lautrec's  work  were  com- 
mon enough  in  his  lifetime,  and  even 
while  he  was  in  an  asylum  at  Neuilly,  in  his 
last  year,  journalists  were  loudly  asserting 
that  his  detention  there  proved  his  work  to 
be  that  of  a  degenerate  madman.  Today,  at 
least  fifteen  museums  in  the  United  States 
and  another  twenty  in  Europe  possess  his 
work.  The  record  price  stands  at 
$5,280.000, tor  a  portrait  of  the  female 
clown  Cha-U-Ka-0 — one  ot  Lautrec's  fa- 
vorite subjects,  most  ot  them  picked  up  in 
the  cafe-concerts  and  brothels  ot  1  aris. 

The  price  proves  tha  irket  ranks 

Toulouse-Lautrec,    how 
among  the  greatest  ot  modern 
Even  after  his  death,  in  1901 .  his 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  oj  The  Succ 
Investor. 
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I  OULOUSE-LAUTREC:  BUY 

HIS  WORK  NOW,  WHILE 

PRICES  ARE  AGAIN  TOO  LOW 

BY  ROBIN  DUTHY 

hard  to  sell,  and  it  was  not  until  1920  that 
as  much  as  $5,000  was  paid  tor  a  painting. 
Art-wotld  snobbery  had  stigmatized  Lau- 
trec as  a  poster  artist,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
1950s  that  he  began  to  be  rated  as  highly  as 
his  great  contemporaries  the  Impression- 
ists. Of  these,  he  seems  to  have  known 
only  Degas,  whose  approval  he  longed  for 
and  eventually  won. 

Despite  a  handtul  ot  paintings  that  went 
tor  close  to  a  million  dollars,  the  midmar- 
ket  ptice  for  the  body  ot  Lautrec's  work 
sold  in  1985  was  just  $20, 000 — a  riseof25 
percent  over  the  1975  figure  and  a  drop  ot 
some  40  percent  in  real  terms.  Will  Lau- 
trec prices  catch  up  with  the  rest  ot  the 
market,  and,  it  so.  when.7  Sometimes  the 
market  tor  an  artist  stagnates  tor  several 
years  before  the  upward  trend  is  resumed. 
In  Lautrec's  case,  prices  are- 
set  to  start  climbing  again. 
Any  one  ot  the  important 
portraits  lett  in  private  hands 
should  fetch  at  least  a  million 
dollars,  but  the  lesser  studies, 
equally  lively  and  transfixing 
in  their  honesty,  could  well 
begin  to  move  up. 

As  for  his  prints  and  post- 
ers, investors  must  be  more 
cautious.  All  321  lithographs 
and  thirty  posters  were 
created  between  1891  and 
1900,  but  the  later  ones 
leaned  heavily  on  earlier 
ideas  or  on  photographs. 
Toulouse-Lautrec:  The  Com- 
plete Prints,  by  Wolfgang 
Wittrock,  published  last  year 
by  Sotheby's  at  $195,  is  the 
definitive  and  invaluable  list- 
ing of  Lautrec's  graphic  work, 
including  essays  on  his  inspi- 
rations and  techniques. 
There  is  nothing  collectors 
like  more  than  a  work  that 
provides  them  with  precise 
bearings  in  a  complex  and 
uncharted  held.  This  new  bi- 
ble could  itself  give  the  mar- 
ket a  fillip. 

Placing  Lautrec  in  art  his- 


tory is  no  easy  matter.  The  diehard  critics 
who  rejected  Corot,  Millet,  and  others  ot 
the  Barbnon  school  in  the  1840s,  and 
Renoir,  Monet,  and  the  Impressionists  in 
the  1870s,  were  busily  denouncing  Gau- 
guin, van  Gogh,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec  in 
the  1890s.  While  Lautrec  took  as  subject 
matter  everyday  scenes  of  the  modern 
world,  bv  the  1890s  many  artists  had 
moved  on  to  symbolism,  with  its  emphasis 
on  mood  rather  than  factual  data.  Lautrec . 
however,  stuck  to  his  last,  not  from  fear  ot 
change  but  because  the  naturalist  idiom 
enabled  him  to  convey  his  message  with 
greater  force. 

Lautrec's  class  has  produced  few  artists. 
The  counts  ot  Toulouse  dominated  the 
Albigeois  territory,  in  southern  France, 
from  750  to  1271.  One  direct  ancestor, 


La  Clownesse,  Cha-U-Ka-O,  sold  in  1985  for 
$  -  _  30, 000 — the  record  price  for  a  Lautrec. 
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A  family  entrusts 
its  wealth  to  Morgan  for  good  reason. 

Morgan  performance 


Many  families  with 
substantial  assets  trust 
The  Morgan  Bank  to 

protect  and  increase 
their  wealth— frequent- 
ly from  generation  to 
generation— because 
of  our  performance. 

How  do  these  inves- 
tors define  Morgan  per- 
formance? They  know 
it  starts  with  good  in- 
vestment results,  which 
they  demand  and  get 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  Morgan  per- 
formance means  some- 
thing more.  It  means 
service  that  is  at  once 
tmly  personal  and 
directly  responsive  to  each  client's 
specific  portfolio  goals  and  require- 
ments. For  example: 

1 .  Morgan  develops  a  strategy 
suited  to  your  objectives.  Drawing 
as  necessary  on  Morgan's  resources 
in  the  U.S.  and  worldwide,  we 
tailor  an  investment  program  to 
your  specific  goals— a  program  that 
is  actively  managed  by  investment 
officers  who  average  17  years  of 
experience.  Helen  Degener,  the 
investment  officer  pictured  above, 


Morgan  otticer  Helen  Degener  specializes  in  developing  investn 
tor  wealthy  families  and  individuals. 


developed  a  growth-oriented  in- 
vestment strategy  for,  and  now 
manages,  one  family's  assets  of 
$15  million  derived  from  the  sale 
of  a  closely  held  company. 

2.  Morgan  offers  opportunities 
available  only  to  our  clients,  in 
addition  to  the  entire  range  of  tra- 
ditional equity  and  fixed  income 
investments.  For  instance,  we 
develop  privately  placed  invest- 
ments that  offer  higher  tax-exempt 
yields  than  are  generally  available 


in  the  public  markets. 

3.  Morgan  is  also 
expert  in  planning  and 
administering  estates. 

Most  of  our  trust  offi- 
cers have  law  degrees. 
All  apply  sound,  impar- 
tial judgment  to  com- 
plicated issues,  such  as 
advance  planning  to 
help  minimize  your  tax 
exposures,  or  supervis- 
ing the  appraisal  and 
sale  of  a  special  asset 
like  an  art  collection  or 
a  privately  held  firm. 
We'd  like  to  dem- 
onstrate how  we  can 
serve  you.  To  explore 
how  our  services  can 
benefit  you  requires  a  meeting,  since 
your  family's  situation  is  unique. 
If  you'd  like  superior  manage- 
ment of  family  assets  of  $2  million 
or  more,  we'd  like  to  show  you 
how  well  Morgan  performs  in  every 
aspect  of  investment  and  trust  man- 
agement. Write  or  call  Robert  A. 
DiNapoli,  Vice  President,  Private 
Banking,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  Telephone 
(212)  826-7592. 
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along  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Robert 
II,  duke  of  Normandy,  took  100,000  men 
on  the  First  Crusade  and  was  among  those 
who  recaptured  Jerusalem  in  1099.  Some 
biographers  like  to  trace  Lautrec's  combat- 
ive, restless  character  hack  to  his  ances- 
tors, hut  though  not  always  above  using  his 
illustrious  family  to  put  others  down,  he 
was  far  from  idealizing  it.  An  admirer  once 
remarked  on   his  sharp   wits.    Lautrec 

BY  THE  AGE  OF 

THIRTY-SEVEN,  LAUTREC  HAD 

BURNT  HIMSELF  OUT. 

replied  that  it  was  as  well  he  had  brains,  for 
otherwise  he  would  be  the  last  of  a  race  of 
imbeciles. 

As  in  most  such  families,  some  members 
behaved  in  ways  that  in  different  circles 
would  have  been  judged  insane.  Lautrec's 
great-great  uncle,  for  instance,  always  on 
the  lookout  for  new  dishes,  was  known  to 
serve  fattened  monkeys  to  his  horrified 
guests.  His  father,  though  more  eccentric 
than  mad,  astonished  onlookers  by  milk- 
ing his  mare  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
drinking  the  milk  and  was  photographed 
standing  on  a  horse  in  a  suit  of  chain  mail. 
He  was  an  accomplished  huntsman  and 
falconer.  With  what  seems  strange  pre- 
science, he  wrote  in  a  book  on  falconry 
that  he  gave  his  son  for  his  eleventh  birth- 
day: "Remember,  my  son,  that  the  open- 
air  life  is  the  only  healthy  one  .  .  .  and  it 
one  day  you  experience  the  bitterness  of 
life,  the  horse,  above  all,  then  the  dog  and 
falcon  will  be  precious  companions  to  you, 
helping  you  to  forget  a  little." 

Lautrec  internalized  much  of  his  father's 
message.  The  falconry  was  repeated  in  his 
use  of  pet  cormorants  to  catch  fish;  the  fas- 
cination with  horses  and  dogs  is  evident  in 
his  work,  usually  in  the  context  of  a  circus. 
Nearly  all  Lautrec's  family  were  artistic. 
His  father  sculpted  and  was  a  competent 
draftsman.  Lautrec's  compulsive  attrac- 
tion to  prostitutes  and  show  girls  may  also 
owe  something  to  his  philandering  father, 
who,  by  the  time  Henri  was  tour,  had  left 
his  wife's  bed  and  spent  much  of  the  time 
gallivanting  in  Paris.  Though  the  count 
seemed  well  disposed  toward  his  son,  his 
inability  to  understand  or  appreciate  his 
painting,  which  he  rek 
sketches"  right  up  to  the  en,  lused  Lau- 
trec much  pain. 

The  epoque  of  the  18^0sma\ 
belle  for  many;  for  the  rest  it  was 
disguised  in  tinsel,  and  this  LautR 
with  piercing  claritv.  Though  eclipsi 
the  popular  view  by  the  famous  posters. 


portraits  have  immense  strength  and  so- 
phistication. In  searching  for  the  defini- 
tion of  his  subjects'  lives,  Lautrec  seems  to 
go  straight  for  the  jugular,  yet  it  is  with 
subtlety  and  warmth  that  he  interprets 
what  he  finds. 

Poxy  sluts  his  models  may  have  seemed 
to  the  establishment;  to  Lautrec  they  were 
human  beings  to  whom,  as  to  himself,  fate 
had  dealt  a  rotten  hand.  Driven  to  a  life  of 
commercial  sex,  their  expressions  jaded 
and  coarsened  by  years  in  a  humiliating 
rut,  they  are  represented  by  Lautrec  as 
hard-bitten  slags  in  whom  some  feeling  yet 
remained,  but  there  is  no  idealization  here 
of  the  honest  whore.  A  bitter  aura  of 
exploitation  hovers  in  the  air,  about 
which  Lautrec  himself  felt  ambivalent. 
Because  oi  his  detormitv,  he  identified 
with  them  as  a  victim,  yet  in  buying  their 
services  he  felt  like  an  exploiter. 

From  the  moment  he  launched  himself 
onto  the  Montmartre  scene,  in  1886,  until 
his  breakdown  in  1899,  Lautrec  worked 
feverishly.  Over  that  period  he  produced, 
in  addition  to  many  hundreds  of  paintings 
and  drawings,  over  350  prints  and  posters, 
most  o{  which  were  published  in  editions 
of  between  twenty-five  and  a  hundred. 
About  20,000  prints  are  thought  to  have 
survived,  of  which  200  or  so  are  sold  at 
auction  every  year.  The  midmarket  price 
for  a  Lautrec  print  has  moved  up  from 
$3,000,  in  1975,  to  an  estimated  $4,000, 
in  1985,  yet  this  modest  performance 
hardly  seems  consistent  with  Lautrec's 

Young  Woman  in  Studio  (portrait  of 

Helenc  \  \irr\  I . 


Au  Moulin  Rouge,  sold  in  1984 
for  $16,848. 

growing  popularity.  Some  of  the  better- 
known  images,  such  as  Aristide  Bruant  and 
he  Moulin  Rouge-La  Goulue,  have  been 
reprinted  many  times  in  an  attempt  to 
recapture  the  ambience  of  the  Naughty 
Nineties. 

Bruant  was  to  be  heard  at  Au  Mirliton,  a 
cabaret  that  catered  for  a  public  aimant  se 
faire  engueuler — that  is,  an  audience  that 
liked  to  be  insulted.  It  soon  became  fash- 
ionable to  brave  the  abuse  that  greeted  the 
new  arrivals  in  the  smoke-filled  retreat  and 
hear  Bruant's  thunderous  voice:  "Get  that 
fish-faced  pimp  a  shot  of  liqueur  and 
another  tor  his  old  bag."  But  there  must 
have  been  more  to  it  than  that,  for,  as 
Maurice  Joyant,  Lautrec's  friend  and 
biographer,  tells  us,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  evening  dress  poured  in  happily  to  hear 
"songs  that  stirred  the  very  depths  of  their 
feeling,  bringing  to  life  that  small  flower 
that  sleeps  in  every  fallen  spirit." 

A  tine  copy  of  Aristide  Bruant,  with  the 
subject's  velvet  coat,  black-felt  hat,  and 
red  muffler,  now  fetches  $20,000 — or  less 
than  it  was  making  in  1980.  Le  Moulin 
Rouge-La  Goulue,  another  strongly  evoca- 
tive image  of  the  period  that  helped  to 
make  the  artist  famous  overnight,  changed 
hands  for  $25,000  in  1980  but  fetches  no 
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ni 


.  Jsace  invites  yoi 
self  tothe  romance  of  ai 
timers  you  stroll  througrTtiny  cobble- 
stoned  villages  untouched  in  all  their 
medieval  splendor.  It's  no  wonder  thai 
the  sculptor  Bartholdi  got  his  first  in- 
spiration in  Colmar  to  create  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

Treat  yourself  to  a  lazylRgntry 
picnic  with  a  glass  of  local 
along  the  ancient  Route  des  VWt 
be  sure  to  experience  a  leisuret^Sluise 


followed  by  a  steaming  plate  of  chou- 
croute  and  heady  local  beer  in  a  bus- 
tling brasserie. 

Rent  a  car  with  Jet  Vacations 
(only  $109  per  week  with  unlimited 
mileage*)  and  stay  in  a  charming  hotel 
for  as  little  as  $17  per  person  including 
breakfast.**  Alsace  awaits  your  visit 
and  Jet  Vacations  makes  it  so  easy  to 
take  this  journey  back  in  timr 

*Two  week  advance  reservation  require 


**Perf  night,  double  occupancy  with  cor 
,   breakfast,  service  and  taxes  included. 


.JH^hi   ~ 


77 


Address. 
City,  State 


H 


French  Government 
Tourist  Office 

"-=te:Dept.CN2,  EG.T.d    » 
P0.  Box  2658 
Lake  Ronkonkoma,  NY  11779 


DINING  OUT  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


RISTORANTE 


DIECI 


•  •  •  •.  Passport  to  NY  Restaurants 
bv  John  Mariani.  1986 

Highly  Recommended  by: 

NY  Times  Bryan  Miller,  June  22.  1984 
Gourmet  Maga/ine,  Ja>  Jacobs,  Oct.  1985 

Pre-Theatre  and  Late  Night  Dining 
( )[vn  Sundays 

1568  First  Avenue  Bet.  81st  &  82nd 
For  reservations  628-6565 


**•• 

Ocar/atti' 

An  elegant  setting 
for  fine  Italian  Cuisine. 

Specialties: 
Tortellacci,  Golosi  &  Malfatti. 

Lunch  •  Dinner 
Private  Room  for  Parties 

34  East  52nd  Street 
Tel.  753-2444 


JOHN  CLANCY'S 

(A  SEAFOOD  RESTAURANT) 

GAEL  GREENE 

N.Y.  Magazine  1986 

"New  York's 

Best  Seafood  Restaurant" 

BRYAN  MILLER-N.Y.  Times  1985 
"TWO  STARS" 

Open  For  Dinner  7  Nights 
181  West  10th  St.  NYC  212-242-7350 


THE  POLO  RESTAURANT  AND  LOUNGE: 
OFFERING  THE  ULTIMATE  IN  FRENCH  CUISINE 
OPEN  7  days  a  week  For  Breakfast.  Lunch  &  Dinner 
ADDRESS:  On  Madison  Avenue  between 
69th  and  70th  Streets 


RESTAURANT 

New  York's  premier  steak  house 

serving  the  public  since  1926. 

837  Second  Avenue,  NYC 

687-7698 


256  East  49th  Street,  42 1  -5495    £—-C_ 

En|oy  New  York's  finest  Mexican  cuisine 
and  strolling  guitarists  in  an  elegant  town- 
house  setting.  lunch/Cocktail  Hour: 
Mon.-Fri.  Dinner:  Mon.-Sun. 

Major  Credit  Cards 


M&frf/w/t 


"A  Fine  Balance  of  Northern  ana 

Southern  Italian  Specialties. 

Polished  and  Sophisticated " 

NY  Times 

Private  Room  For  Parties 
65  East  54th  St  .NYC -Tel  751-1555 


Romantic  garden  dining  in  the 
ambiance  of  old  New  York. 

Lunch  Mon.-Fri.  1 1 :30-3 
Brunch  Sat.  &  Sun.  1  1 :30-4 
Dinner  nightly  5  to  midnight. 
Private  Party 
Accommodations 


316  East  77  st 
(Bet.  1-2  Ave. 

988-3610 


lion's  rock 


life 

•k-k+C    .  .  N.Y.  Times      25/80 
"A  TRIUMPH  OF  NORTH  ITAL         CUISINE" 
.  .  Mimi  Sheraton 
Lunch  &  Dinner 
American  Express  &  Diners  C 

251  E.  53rd  Street.  New  York 
(Bet.  2nd  &  3rd  Aves.) 
753-8450-1 


Ristomnte  Italiano 

lh  M80Elili8 

Where  the  Nitetime 

is  the  Right  Time 

For  Late  Night 

Dining 

*•*  NTS  .  TIMES  -  MIMI  SHERATON  7/8/83 

1460  SECOND  AVENUE.  NYC. 
(Between  76th  .>.  ~ lh  Sis  1  Tel    535-9310 


ITALIAN  CUISINE 


179  Madison  Avenue 
(Bet  33rd  &  34tti  Sts  ) 
NYC  10016  J 

684-1757 


Cont'd 


INVESTOR'S    ULtT 


240  Central  Park  South 
New  York  City 
Res.  246-7050 


he  tradition  in  elegant  dining  continues 
/jth  new,  brilliant  decor 
iy  Melanie  Kahane 


FRENCH  RESTAURANT 

*•* 

N.Y.  Times— June  28,  1985 

Forbes— Gourmet 
Lunch.  Pre  Theatre.  Dinner 
Rooms  for  Private  Parties 
Complimentary  Parking  after  5:30  within 
iistance  of  the  Theatre  District 

4  West  49  St.  (West  of  5th  Ave.) 

Tel.  247-2993  efeller  Center 


Great  Italian 

Hou  do  you  tell  a  gredt  restdurant'  t 

Consistently  ™  ellent  foi  ><i  prepared  in 

classical  Northern  Italian  style 

II  NCH«  D1NNI  K 
LATE-LATE  SUPPER 

BANQl  I  TS  •  7  DANS 
CKFOITC  ARDS 

Piccolo  Mondo 

1269  First  Ave  [bet  68-69St  ,  Tel  24431412 


(  nui  oj  1  'Estampe  Originale,  sold 
„.  1984 /or  $16, 145. 


more  than  that  today.  No  one  knows  how 
many  ol  Lautrec's  posters  were  printed. 
Some  are  though!  to  have  been  in  the  low 
hundreds,  though  the  survival  rate  must 
have  been  tar  lower  than  tor  the  prints, 
which  invariably  went  to  collectors. 
Moreover,  posters,  being  short-lived, 
were  printed  on  flimsy  paper.  Even  as  they 
went  up,  people  sponged  them  off  the 
walls  at  night.  In  response  to  collectors' 

ANY  IMPORTANT  PORTRAIT 

LEFT  IN  PRIVATE  HANDS 

SHOULD  FETCH  $1,000,000. 

demand,  a  new  series,  in  smaller  format, 
called  Les  Muftres  de  I'Affiche  soon  reached 
the  market. 

LaGoulue,  or  The  Glutton,  was  a  blond 
sixteen-year-old  who  fascinated  Lautrec 
from  the  moment  he  saw  her  dancing  at 
the  Moulin  de  la  Galette.  Though  by  no 
means  a  beauty,  she  possessed  a  remark- 
able lust   for  life,  and  she  stunned   the 
audiences  at  Le  Moulin  Rouge.  She  was 
described  by  Yvette  Guilbert,  another  cab- 
aret artist  immortalized  by  Lautrec:  "La 
Goulue  in  black  silk  stockings,  holding  her 
black  satin  foot  in  one  hand,  would  set  the 
sixty  yards  of  lace  in  her  skirts  whirling  and 
show  her  panties,   whimsically  embroi- 
dered with  a  heart  that  stretched  over  her 
little  bottom  when  she  took  her  raffish 
bows.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pink  ribbons  at 
her   knees  .   .   .  her   nimble,    shapely, 
sprightly,  and  alluring  legs  would  appear 
and  disappear.  With  a  smart  little  kick  of 
her  leg  she  would  knock  off  her  partner's 
hat,  and  then  she  would  do  splits,  with  her 
torso  erect,  her  slender  waist  wrapped  in 
her  sky  blue  satin  blouse,  and  her  black 
satin  skirt  opening  like  an  umbrella  and 
spreading  out  for  five  yards  around  her. 
What  a  magnificent  sight!" 

Lautrec  was  drawn  to  the  earthiness  and 
depravity  of  Montmartre's  cafe-concerts 


md  the  motions  closes  the(  lassiei  broth- 
els thai  had  been  operated  since  the  seven 
teenth  century.  I  lis  famous  series  ol  litho- 
graphs I  lies  is  now  believed  to  depi<  I  the 
domestic  life  ol  two  lesbians  who  were 
prostitutes  in  the  daily  round.  Thesewom 
en  had  abandoned  hope  o\  normal  rela- 
tionships with  men  and  so  turned  to  each 
other  as  the  only  possible  source  ot  gentle- 
ness and  affection.  It  was  a  scenario  thai 
Lautrec ,  having  given  up  hope  of  finding  a 
woman  to  share  his  life,  must  have  under- 
stood all  too  well. 

His  letters  reveal  a  heavy,  lifelong  de- 
pendence on  his  mother,  who  in  her  turn 
doted  on  her  son,  keeping  him  supplied 
with  money  and  delicacies  such  as  tins  by 
the  dozen  of  the  goose  liver  he  so  enjoyed. 
The  precipitating  cause  ot  his  breakdown 
is  not  clear.  Early  in  1899,  Joyant  noted 
Lautrec  behaving  strangely,  while  in  some 
ol  his  work  bizarre  hints  of  his  own  plight 
began  to  appear.  One  drawing  of  a  man 
trying  to  stop  a  train  advancing  at  full 
speed  from  crushing  a  poodle  must  refer  to 
a  threat  he  felt  to  himself. 

Early  in  1899,  after  years  of  heavy  drink- 
ing, things  took  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
Sometimes  he  would  return  from  nightly 
wanderings  with  a  bloody  nose  or  having 
run  into  trouble  with  the  police.  Sudden- 
ly, in  February,  he  was  seized  by  doctors 
and  nurses  as  he  came  out  of  his  studio, 
bundled  into  a  car,  and  taken  to  a  "rest 
home,"  or  madhouse,  in  Neuilly.  This 
attack  on  the  freedom  he  prized  above  all 
else  was  arranged  by  doctor  friends  and 
with  the  agreement,  perhaps  even  at  the 
instigation,  of  his  mother. 


Jane  Avril,  sold  in  1983  for  $18, 4 1 4. 
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tintiquarium,  ltd. 


INVESTOR'S   FILE 


FINE  ANCIENT  ARTS  GALLERY 


t-y 


Ancient  Egyptian,  Roman,  and 

Islamic  Glass  Vessels 

circa  500  BC  to  1000  AD 


948  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  •  (212)  734-9776 


New  York. 

Most  elegant  of  cities  when  you 

stay  at  the  Westbury. 


The  elegance,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  best  European  hotels  Superb 
service,  from  concierge  to  2  t  hour 
room  service.  One  of  New  York's 
most  applauded,  rave-critiqued 
restaurants,  The  Polo  Elegant 
Madison  Avenue,  showplace  of  the 
world's  fashion  and  art  treasures 

Hotel  Westbury  The  serenely 
stylish  hotel  in  the  best  location 
in  New  York  69th  Street  at 
Madison  Avenue  (212)  535-2000 


0 


Call  your  travel  agent 
or  call  toll  tree  800-22  - 

TRUSTHOUSE  FORTE 
EX<  LUSIVE  HOTELS® 


King  Edward  Hotel.  Toronto  •  Palace  Hotel  of  Philadelphia  •  Plaza  of  the  Americas  Hotel,  Dalla- 
Hotel  Plaza  Athenee,  New  lork 


Misia  Natanson  (later  Sen},  sold  in 
1984  for  $423,500. 

After dning  out  tor  a  week,  he  showed  a 
marked  change,  and  Lautrec  determined 
to  use  his  work  to  prove  his  sanity.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  he  had  completed  a  series  of 
brilliant  drawings  of  scenes  of  the  circus. 
He  appealed  to  his  father  for  help:  "Papa, 
you  have  the  chance  to  do  the  deed  of  an 
honorable  man.  I  am  confined,  and  every- 
thing that  is  confined  dies!" 

He  was  released  in  May,  only  to  resume 

HE  SAW  THE  SEAMY  SIDE 

OF  THE  BELLE  EPOQUE  WITH 

PIERCING  CLARITY. 

his  drinking  sessions  in  the  lowest  compa- 
ny. He  railed  against  his  family  and  even 
his  mother,  who  he  felt  had  betrayed  him. 
He  went  to  her  apartment  in  her  absence, 
wanting  to  sleep  in  her  bed.  He  even 
bought  a  little  dog  and  a  nursing  bottle 
with  which  to  feed  it. 

In  July  1901,  having  forsworn  alcohol, 
he  left  Paris  for  Arcachon,  his  faithful 
friend  Paul  Viaud  accompanying  him.  The 
sea  air  seemed  to  do  little  good,  and  in 
August  Lautrec  moved  to  his  mother's 
Chateau  de  Malrome,  in  the  Gironde. 
There  he  began  to  arrange  a  studio  for  him- 
self and  to  dream  of  various  schemes,  but 
he  grew  steadily  weaker  and,  as  Joyant  put 
it,  "like  a  lamp  without  oil,  flickered  out 
on  September  9th. " 

The  moralists  had  a  held  day.  Articles 
were  written  excoriating  Lautrec's  life  and 
work.  Their  authors  are  forgotten,  and  as 
always  the  long-term  judge  of  what  consti- 
tutes great  art  is  the  market.  □ 
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hportant  auctions  oi 

aintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 


Marc  Chagall, Va 


se  of  Red  Peonies,  signed,  oil  on  canvas,  painted  m  IM.  36%  x  29  inches. 


Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Part  I 
Auction:  Tuesday.  May  13  at 
7  pm  (admission  by  ticket  only). 
Illustrated  catalogue  $20. 
Sale  code  OPERA-5454. 
Inquiries:  John  Tancock. 
(212)606-7360. 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Drawings  and  Watercolors 
Auctions:  Wednesday,  May  14 
at  10:15  am. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $18. 
Sale  code  TAHITI-5455. 
Inquiries:  Marc  Rosen, 
(212)  606-7154. 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Part  II 
Auction:  Wednesday.  May  14 

at  2  pm. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $18. 

Sale  code  PIERROT-5456. 

Inquiries:  Sharon  Schultz, 

(212)606-7360. 

Exhibitions  open  Thursday, 

May  8. 

Order  catalogues  by  sale  code 

and  send  check  to  Sotheby's 

Subscriptions.  Dept.  A54CN. 

P.O.  Box  4020.  Woburn.  MA 

01888-4020.  To  order  with 

credit  card,  call  1-800-255-9898. 

(In  Massachusetts,  call 
1-617-229-2282.) 
'      For  tickets,  please  call 
(212)606-7303.  Sotheby's. 
1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street. 
New  York.  NY.  10021. 

SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


Grande  Caberet  Normandie 


"Craftsmen  of  Fine  SOLID  WOOD  Furniture 


A  LEGEND 

The  year,  1864.  Marie  Therese 
awaits  her  lover's  arrival,  due 
any  moment  from  Normandie. 
Her  bag,  so  hastily  packed,  lay 
concealed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
graceful  armoire  her  mother's 
mother  once  owned.  She 
traced  its  lovely  lines  once,  in 
bittersweet  farewell.  Outside 
she  heard  sounds  of  the 
carriage  just  beyond  the  gate. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  resting 
her  flushed  cheek  against  the 
cool  wood  of  the  armoire.  It 
was  now;  her  life  would  change 
forever... 

Davis  furniture,  adapted  for 
today's  lifestyles,  is  waiting  for 
vour  legend  to  begin. 

DAVIS 

CABINET  COMPANY 

901  South  5th  Street 

Nashville,  Tennessee  37206 

615  244-7100 


WINE 

youth  and  usually  need>  seven  to  ren  yean 
of  aging  before  its  cedary,  black-currant 
bouquet  begins  to  show  through.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly long-lived  wine,  tor  the  1959, 
1961,  and  1962  tasted  recently  were  still  in 
their  prime.  Current  vintages  ot  Meyney 
to  stock  up  on  are  the  rather  massive, 
backward,  tannic  1982,  the  more  elegant 
1 98 1 ,  and  the  splendid  1975.  Meyney  is  an 
exceptional  bargain  among  the  wines  of 
Bordeaux,  usually  retailing  for  $7  to  $9  a 
bottle. 

In  the  belly  ot  the  Medoc,  sandwiched 
between  the  two  celebrated  communes  of 
Margaux  and  St.  -Julien,  is  a  broad  expanse 
of  vineyard  land  dotted  with  chateaux. 
Most  tend  to  make  reliable,  generally 
satisfying  wine,  though  rarely  exciting, 
but  two  properties  are  an  exception. 
Chasse-Spleen,  in  the  village  of  Moulis,  is 
perhaps  the  Medoc 's  most  underrated 

SHREWD  WINE  LOVERS 

SHOULD  PUT  POTENSAC  HIGH 

ON  THEIR  LISTS. 

wine.  Poujeaux,  a  close  neighbor,  is  one  of 
Bordeaux's  longest-lived  wines. 

Chasse-Spleen  produces  a  powerfully 
scented  wine  with  excellent  concentra- 
tion, deep,  rich  fruit,  and  an  aging  poten- 
tial of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  in  its  top  vin- 
tages—1975,  1978,  1982,  and  1983.  The 
wine  is  considered  by  most  insiders  in  the 
Bordeaux  trade  to  be  as  good  as  any  Medoc 
fourth  or  fifth  growth  in  the  archaic  1855 
classification.  Chasse-Spleen  sells  for  $9 
to  $  1 2  a  bottle  in  most  vintages,  a  splendid 
bargain. 

Poujeaux's  proprietor,  Jean  Theil,  likes 
to  tell  stories  about  how  his  wine  always 
comes  out  ahead  o{  Lafite-Rothschild  in 
blind  tastings.  One  would  be  unlikely  to 
confuse  Poujeaux  with  Lafite,  but  its  stern, 
tannic  framework,  deep  color,  and  poten- 
tial for  decades  of  cellaring  have  made  it  a 
favorite  with  collectors  who  have  plenty  of 
patience  and  longevity  in  their  bloodlines. 
A  1928  drunk  last 
year  was  incredibly 
fresh  and  alive.  Of 
most  recent  vin- 
tages, both  the  1982 
and  1983  promise  to 
be  great  successes  in 
about  ten  years' 
time.  Each  sells  for 
about  $10  a  bottle. 

The  last  property 
oi  the  Medoc  singled 
out  for  special  con- 
sideration   is   La 
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LONDON 


Highly  Important  ChineseTang  Pottery, 

Metalworkand  Sculpture 

fromaEuropean Private  Collection 


Auction  in  London:  Tuesday,  June  10. 

To  order  illustrated  catalogue  with  credit  care 1  call 

1-800-255-9898.  (In  Massachusetts,  call  1-617-229-2/8/. ) 

Inauiries-  In  New  York,  The  Chinese  Department 

(212)  S  7332  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street, 

()N^YoVkN.Y.  10021.  MLonJon,  Colin  Mackay, 

(01)  493-8080.  Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 

London,  W1A  2AA. 
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FOUNDED  1744 
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Gurgue,  a  property  that  I  hardly  know. 
The  only  two  vintages  I  have  tasted  were 
both  such  splendid  and  promising  wines 
that  I  am  convinced  this  property  is  about 
to  startle  many  a  Bordeaux  lover.  The 
wine  is  made  hy  the  highly  competent  Ber- 
nadette  Villars,  who  is  responsible  for 
( !hasse-Spleen's  wine.  La  Gurgue's  history 
goes  hack  to  1791,  and  the  vineyard  is 
superbly  situated  in  Margaux,  just  north  of 
the  famous  Chateau  Margaux.  The  cur- 
rent release,  the  1983,  is  a  rich,  deep,  dark 
wine  with  a  wonderful  fragrance  of  violets 
and  plummy  fruit.  The  good  news  about 
price  is  that  it  sells  for  only  $8  a  bottle. 

South  of  Bordeaux  is  the  commune  of 
Graves.  Most  chateaux  in  this  region  are 
widely  known  and  commercialized,  so  that 
remarkable  overachievers  are  difficult  to 
find.  However,  one  property  is  making 
quite  a  bit  of  noise  in  wine  circles.  La  Lou- 
viere was  acquired  in  1965  by  Andre  Lur- 
ton,  who  has  spent  lavish  sums  trying  to 
tesurrect  the  quality  of  this  estate's  wine. 
La  Louviere  produces  both  red  and  white 
wines,  and  recent  vintages  have  all  been 
smashing  successes.  The  white  is  rich, 
medium-bodied,  intensely  fruity,  and  aro- 
matic. The  red  is  lush,  amply  propor- 
tioned, rather  unctuous,  and  oozing  with 


rich,  ripe  black-cherry  flavors.  The  wine 
has  been  selling  tor  under  $10  a  bottle  but 
in  quality  is  more  like  a  Bordeaux  that  sells 
tor  S 1 5  to  $20.  Demand  is  on  the  increase. 
Move  fast  to  get  some  of  the  1982  or  1983 
red  or  white  La  Louviere  wines  before  they 
disappear. 

There  are  two  othet  major  Bordeaux 
wine  regions  that  merit  attention.  Collec- 
tively they  are  called  the  "right  bank," 
indicating  the  east  side  of  the  Gironde 
River,  on  which  the  communes  of  St.- 
Emihon  and  Pomerol  sit. 

A  1928  POUJEAUX  DRUNK 

LAST  YEAR  WAS  INCREDIBLY 

FRESH  AND  ALIVE. 

The  tegion  of  St.-Emilion,  Bordeaux's 
most  touristic  wine  village,  produces  an 
ocean  of  wines  that  are  readilv  understood 
and  enjoyed.  They  are  classified,  eleven 
chateaux  having  been  designated  as  su- 
perior to  hundreds  ot  other  producers  of 
St.  -Emilion.  Two  chateaux  excluded  from 
the  list  ot  eleven  best  are  in  realitv  produc- 
ing wine  bettet  than  that  ot  at  least  halt  the 
properties  that  have  received  the  acco- 
lade. They  are  Chateau  La  Dominique  and 
Chateau  L'Arrosee,  and  thev  are  two  of 


not  only  St.-Emilion's  but  all  Bordeaux's 
greatest  wines. 

La  Dominique-  \  ineyaid  is  ideally  situ- 
ated, near  the  famous  Chateau  Cheval 
Blanc.  The  wine  produced  here  under  its 
owner,  Clement  Favat,  is  among  the  most 
complex,  refined,  yet  rich  of  all  the  St.- 
Emilions.  In  vintages  such  as 
1970,  1971,  1982,  and 
1983,  only  a  handful  of  St.- 
Emilions  have  been  better, 
and  thev  usuallv  cost  three  or 
tour  times  as  much.  The 
wine  is  opulentlv  fruity  and 
well  structured  by  a  long  so- 
journ in  new  oak  casks.  The 
1982  is  a  fantastic  wine — 
powerful,  very  fragrant,  and 
extremely  rich.  The  1983  is 
a  lighter  rendition  ot  it.  La 
Dominique  sells  for  $12  to 
$15  a  bottle. 

L'Arrosee's  vineyard  is 
just  outside  the  walls  of  St.- 
Emilion.  It  is  less  powerful  and  oaky  than 
La  Dominique  but  more  elegant  and  sty- 
lish. Its  intense  fragrance  gives  it  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  a  gteat  Burgundy.  Its 
last  three  vintages,  1981,  1982,  and  1983, 
have  been  among  the  top  half  dozen 
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Presenting 

GREAT  GATSBY'S 

World  Famous 
ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUE  AUCTION 
MAY  16, 17  &  18 

Over  1500  unique  items  will  be  sold  during  this  3  day 
extravaganza: 

1  Bronzes 

•  Fine  Furniture 

•  Beveled  Glass  Entryways 

•  Pair  of  8x6  foot  bronze  Art  Deco  gates 

•  12  foot  Sideboard/Sword  Cabinet  from  Balmoral 
Castle  in  Scotland 

•  30  foot  Brass  and  Bevel  Glass  Interior  Bank  Wall 

•  Entire  contents  of  European  Gambling  Casino 

•  Numerous  spectacular  signed  Tiffany  Windows 

•  Hundreds  of  fabulous  Brass  Chandeliers 

•  Saloon  and  Pub  Bars 

•  Marble  Statuary 

•  Mantles 

NO  RESERVE  —  NO  MINIMUM 

Don't  miss  Great  Gatsby's  Collector  Car 
Road  Rally/Auction  on  May  24  and  25. 

For  Brochure  Call  404/457-1905,  Telex  750-733  AWA-UD  or  Write 

Dept.  S,  5070  Peachtree  Industrial  Blvd.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30341 

(Located  in  Lenox  Auction  Gallery  4  miles  North  of  Lenox  Square) 

Shipping  can  be  arranged  worldwide. 
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CHRISTIAN  RIESE  LASSEN 
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c.  1986    36"  x  48"  Acrylic  on  panel  Available  in  a  mixed  media  Serigraph  in  a  limited 
edition  of  250  with  25  AP's  and  25  HC's.  Image  size  23"  x  30"  with  full  margins. 


'Say  Yes' 


She* 


Lassen  Art  Publications,  Irrc. 

459  Laulea  Place,  Paia.  Maui  Hawaii  96779 
CONTINENTAL  U.S.A.  &  ALASKA,  CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-351-0388  •  HAWAII  RESIDENTS  CALL  COLLECT  871-4885 


Either  of  these  statues  stands  alone  as 
a  thing  of  beauty  but  the  similarity  of 
style  (both  were  done  by  the  great  4th 
century  B.C.  Athenian,  Leochares); 
the  facing  positions;  and  their  myth- 
ological twin  brother  and  sister  rela- 
tionship make  them  a  perfect  pair. 
He  came  to  be  known  as  the  brilliant 
sun  god;  she  the  chaste  goddess  of 
the  moon. 

Made  from  white  bonded  marble.  Bases 
are  alabaster.  Unqualified  guarantee. 
Payment  by  check,  Visa,  or  MC.  104 
page  art- book  color  catalog  of  230 
items  $5  (refundable  with  purchase). 

Apollo  or  Diana  (22  "  &  21 "  high)  .  .  .  $477  ppd 

Purchased  as  pair  (above  sizes) $916  ppd 

Apollo  or  Diana  (12l/2"  high) $134  ppd 

Purchased  as  pair  (12'/2"  high) $234  ppd 

L/  C/  Importers  of  Fine  Statues 

Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  *95 
Seattle,  WA  98199  •  206-283-0609 


shel  1979.  Page  5:  (top  Left)      1986  Neil 

Roberts;  (top  middle)  photo,  David  Hams- 
ley;  New  York  memorabilia,  courtesy  Glo- 
bus ( Collection;  (top  right)  Sir  Edward 
Bume-Jones,  Temperantia  (1872),  detail. 
Christie's  London;  photo,  Bndgeman  Art 
Library/Art  Resource;  (right  middle)  de- 
tail, Wolfgang  Hoyt/ESTO;  (bottom)  E 
1984  Stan  Tess/The  Stock  Market.  Page 
30:  (bottom)  Theatre  des  Bouffes  du  Nord, 
Paris.  Page  34:  (top)  Photo,  Jeff  Rosen- 
baum.  Page  54:  (bottom  left)  £  Sotheby's, 
1986;  (top)  courtesy  Phillips,  New  York; 
(bottom  right)  courtesy  William  Doyle 
Galleries,  New  York.  Page  56:  (top)  Pho- 
to, courtesy  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America,  New  York;  (bottom)  e  Sothe- 
by's, 1986;  Maurice  Guibert,  Portrait  of 
Henri  Toulouse-Lautrec  in  Japanese  Samurai 
Costume  (ca.  1892).  Page  74:  Photo,  Yuri 
Belinsky.  Page  85:  Stylist,  Peter  Flanagan. 
Page  88:  Berenice  Abbott,  Automat,  977 
Eighth  Avenue,  February  10,  1936,  Federal 
Art  Project,  ChangingNew  York.  Pages  90— 
91:  Photos,  c  1986  Mark  C.  Darley.  Pages 
92-93:  Esther  Bubley,  Bon  Bridge  (1950); 
size,  71/2"  X  12m";  medium,  silver  print. 
Par-es  130-31:  Photo,  Jake  Rajs;  from  the 
book  Manhattan  in  Focus.  Page  132:  (top) 
Wendell  MacRae,  Roxy  Trombonist,  Radio 
City,  New  York  City  (1932);  size,  8"  -  - 
8>'i6";  medium,  silver  gelatin  print.  Pages 
138,  139  (top  right),  140:  Ethan  Hoffman/ 
Archive  (5).  Page  142:  Tod  Papageorge, 
Bra;i/ian  Part\  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
(1978);  size,  20"  X  24";  medium,  silver 
gelatin  print.  Page  144:  (bottom)  Weegee, 
)ean  Wettling  (ca.  late  1940s);  size,  7"  X 
9";  medium,  silver  print.  Page  148:  (top) 
Date,  1892;  size,  596  mm  x  466  mm; 
medium,  lithograph  printed  in  colors; 
(bottom)  date,  1888;  Collection,  Kunst- 
halle,  Bremen;  size,  74.5  cm  x  49  cm; 
medium,  tempera  on  pasteboard.  Page 
151:  (bottom)  Date,  1893;  size,  1,280  mm 
X  935  mm;  medium,  lithograph.  Page 
152:  Size,  29'  s"  x  2(W;  medium,  oil  on 
board.  Page  154;  (left)  Wine,  courtesy 
Park  Avenue  Liquor  Shop,  New  York; 
(right)  wine,  courtesy  D.  Sokolin  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York;  (bottom)  wine,  courtesy 
Morrell  &.  Company .  New  York.  Page  1 56: 
Wine,  courtesv  Acker.  Merrall  &.  Condit 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Page  158:  Wine, 
courtesy  D.  Sokolin  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Pice  168:  (left)  Photo,  courtesy  William 
Harper;  stickpin  brooch;  medium,  gold 
cloisonne,  rine  silver  with  14K,  18K,  24K 
gold,  freshwater  pearl;  (bottom)  photo, 
Amos  Chan;  date,  1985;  size,  2"  diameter 
beads,  12"  diameter  necklace;  medium, 
Chinese  rice  paper.  24K  gold  foil,  lacquer, 
silver,  copper,  and  ebony;  (top  right)  title, 
Di.v  Oiseaujc.  Page  170:  Courtesy  of  Clive- 
den Hotel  Limited  Blakenev  Hotels  Ltd. 
Page  174:  Photo,  courtesy  Spottswoode 
Vineyard  Sc  Winery,  St.  Helena,  Calif. 
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ANTIQUE  TO 
ATTIC  ELEGANCE 

MAIL  ORDER  GIFTS  FROM  THE  PAST 
5"  Milk  Glass  Basket 
Dogwood"  design 
Phoenix  Glass  company 
Circa  1943,  $75.  'Limited 
to  stock  on  hand. 
'Send  check.  mone\ 
order,  VISA  or  M/C.  In- 
clude card*,  exp.  date 
and  signature.  WA  state 
residents  add  7.9%  tax. 

Call  or  write  for  brochure  of  other 
undiscovered  collectibles 


801  East  Harrison  Street  Seattle.  WA  98102 
12061  361-2406 


Selket.  goddess  of  magic,  was  found  guard- 
ing the  Canopic  Shrine  of  King  Tutankhamun 
(1352  B.C.)  by  archaeologist  Howard  Carter. 
He  was  overwhelmed  by  her  ethereal  beauty 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  tomb. 
Artisans  Guild  offers  a  superb  11"  replica  of 
cultured  marble,  meticulously  hand  gold 
leafed  and  detailed  on  a  black  marble  base, 
plus  a  catalog  of  outstanding  historical  collec- 
tables  for  $75.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
full  refund. 

Toll  free  Visa,  MasterCard  phone  orders: 
U.S.  a  Hawaii  1-800-231-4921 
California        1-800-231-6334 

""  ART  ISANS^UILD  "nTERNATIONAL  5-2 

1005  S.  Santa  Fe  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  CA  90021 
I — I  Catalog  only  $5.00. 
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$75.00 


(apply  to  first  order) 


Name. 


Address . 


City.  State.  Zip . 
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st    Emilions.  Prices:  $10  to  $15  a  bottle. 
St.-Emilion's  northern  neighbor  is 
Pomerol,  .1  small  commune  that  lived  in 
obscurity  until  the  1940s,  when  its  most 

]t.muuis  wine,  Pettus,  w.is 
widely  discovered.  Since 
then,  Pomerols  have  set  the 
fashion  among  Bordeaux 
wines,  and  Petrus  sells  fol 
51,000  to  $4,000  .1  case, 

even  in  \  intages  that  won't 
he  ready  to  drink  tor  ten 
years.  What  has  turned  so 
main  people  to  Pomerol  is 
Ai  the  style  ol  its  wines.  Opu- 

lent, sumptuous,  intensely 
lush  in  texture,  they  are  a 
pure  joy  to  drink.  Because  its 
estates  produce  little,  its 
prices  have  skyrocketed. 
However,  two  stars  of  this 
appellation  have  heen  little  noticed  by  the 
wine  crowd:  Le  Bon  Pasteur  and  L'Enclos, 
two  overachievers  that  can  still  he  found 
tor  quite  reasonable  prices. 

Le  Bon  Pasteur's  fame  has  come  on  the 
Strength  o(  its  vintages  since  1978,  when 
the  brilliant  enologist  Michel  Rolland 
took  over  from  his  father.  Rolland  believes 
in  dramatic,  rich,  intense  wines,  and  his 
individualistic  style  of  wine  making  shows 
through  well  in  his  home  property,  Le  Bon 
Pasteur.  The  1981  is  very  good,  the  1982 
superb,  and  the  1983  another  success.  Le 
Bon  Pasteur  is  a  wine  that  can  be  drunk 
when  it  is  only  four  or  five  years  old,  but  in 
vintages  such  as  1982  it  will  keep  for  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  The  price  varies,  depending 
on  the  vintage,  but  it  normally  sells  for 
between  $12  and  $15  a  bottle. 

L'Enclos  has  had  little  recognition  in 
America,  but  it  is  a  favorite  of  many 
French  sommeliers.  The  wine  is  easy  to 
drink  young  because  of  its  rich,  blackberry 
fruitiness  and  soft,  supple  texture.  Even 
though  the  wine  is  drinkable  when  young, 
older  vintages  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
The  outstanding  1982  and  the  very  good 
1983  are  available 
for  around  $12  a 
bottle. 

Bordeaux  has  ben- 
efited  immensely 
over  the  last  century 
from  its  decision  to 
classify  the  quality  of 
its  wine,  but  the  clas- 
sifications are  far 
from  perfect,  as  the 
first  taste  of  any  of 
these  twelve  wines 
will  amply  prove.  □ 
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European 
Works  of  Art 


This  French  gold  crucifix, 
jewelled  and  enamelled,  from  the 
second  quarter  of  the  17th  century 
(height  6! 4  inches),  will  be  included 
in  an  auction  of  European  Works  of 
Art  on  Saturday.  May  31  at  10:15  am 
and  2  pm. 

For  catalogues  and  more 
information,  please  contact  David 
Wille  at  (212)  606-7250.  Sotheby's. 
1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 
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■^^mmm^To  visits 


250  ART  DEALERS 
open  from  Tuesday  thru  Sunday  11  a. m.  to  7  p.m. 

2,  place  du  Palais-Royal,  75001  Paris.Tel.(331)42.97.27.00 


Exhibition  from  May  16th  "3  CENTURIES  OF  THE  HISPANIC-AMERICAN  GOLDSMITH"  from  the  17th  to  the  19th 
century  with  the  FERNANDEZ  BLANCO  Museum  Collection  (Municipality  of  Buenos  Anes,  Argentina) 
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QUERY 


What  little-known 
treasure  in  literature 
would  you  recommend? 


y  As  a  writer  and  book  re- 

♦  viewer,  ALAN  PRYCE- 
JONES  has  had  to  read  prodi- 
giously. Even  so,  he  answered 
without  hesitation:  "Trie  Neb- 
uly  Coat,  by  J.  Meade-Falk- 
ner — the  most  marvelous 
novel,  an  early-twentieth-  or 
late-nineteenth-century 
thriller  about  a  complicated 
inheritance  It  'nvolves  the 
organist  of  the  cathedral  who 
eventually  brings  down  the 
cathedral.  I  occasionally  give 
this  to  someone,  and  it  never  fails  to  keep 
them  up  all  night." 

J  The  Nobel  Prize-winning  novelist 

♦  SAUL  BELLOW  has,  not  surprisingly  for 
a  teacher,  a  list  of  longtime  personal  favor- 
ites, from  which  he  cited  two:  "James 
Hogg,  a  nineteenth-century  Scottish  writ- 
er, wrote  The  Confessions  of  a  Justified  Sin- 
ner, which  is  an  extraordinary  little  novel 
about  fratricide  committed  by  a  man  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil.  What  it's  really  about, 
though,  is  Calvinist  sex  and  death — quite 
a  hair-raising  read.  I  also  like  All  about  H. 
Hatterr,  by  G.  V.  Desani,  which  appeared 
in  1951  without  much  noise.  It's  the  story 
of  an  Anglo-Indian  who  apprentices  him- 
self to  the  seven  sages  of  India.  He's  a  dead- 
ly observer  of  their  ways.  Desani  writes  in  a 
strange,  gobbledygook  Anglo-Indian — a 
completely  freewheeling  style.  There 
couldn't  be  any  kinkier,  funnier  book." 

J  The  Texan  JOHN  JENKINS,  who  makes 

♦  his  living  tracking  down  rare  books, 
suggests  Zuleika  Dobson,  by  Sir  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  "a  novel  published  in  London  in 
1911  that's  just  brilliant,  hilarious  bur- 
lesque and  one  of  the  best- written  books  in 
the  twentieth  century.  It  satirizes  under- 
graduate life  at  Oxford  University  and  fol- 
lows a  beautiful  and  clever  young  lady  who 
makes  her  way  through  college  and  life  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  her  beauty  and  cun- 
ning. It's  a  marvelous  love  storv  ut  also 
pokes  fun  at  Edwardian  morality  and  at 
Americans — Rhodes  scholars — who  go  to 
Oxford.  It  isn't  as  popular  as  it  once  was, 
but  it  deserves  to  be  read  tor  the  next  five 
hundred  years." 

y  The    him    actor    JAMES    STEWART 
«    played  no  small  part  in  the  world  his 


choice  describes:  "Frank  Capra:  The  Name 
above  the  Title.  I've  always  been  a  great 
admirer  of  Capra  as  a  director  and  friend, 
but  here,  as  a  writer,  he's  captured  the 
times,  the  spirit,  the  whole  picture  ot  the 
old  Hollywood  as  no  one  else  has." 
y  The  British-born  star  of  the  stage 

•  ROSEMARY  HARRIS  laughed  while  she 
recalled:  "Shakespeare's  Dog,  by  a  Canadi- 
an, Leon  Rooke.  It's  a  dog's-eye  view  of 
Shakespeare's  life,  his  marriage  to  Anne 
Hathaway,  and  his  decision  to  become  a 
playwright.  It's  told  in  Elizabethan  idioms 
with  real  dog  tales,  'tails' — both  spellings. 
Enchanting.  Actually,  it's  hilarious — a  hi- 
larious, dog's-eye  view." 

y  For  PATRICK  OLIPHANT,  the  acerbic 

*  political  cartoonist,  the  best  book 
turned  out  to  be  a  sentimental  short  story, 
"That  Terrible  Night  Santa  Got  Lost  in 
the  Woods, "  from  Larry  L.  King's  None  but 
a  Blockhead.  "It's  a  true  story  about  his 
father,  who  walked  about  twenty  miles  to  a 
store  in  town  one  Christmas  Eve  during 
the  Depression  to  buy  something  on  credit 
for  Larry.  He  got  lost  all  night  in  the  woods 
during  a  snowstorm,  and  the  story  tells  of 
the  family's  long  night's  wait  tor  him.  It's 
very  touching." 

J  In  the  mid- 1920s,  ANDRE  TCHELIST- 
»  CHEFF,  one  ot  California's  most  re- 
spected wine  consultants,  left  his  native 
Russia.  His  choice  of  book,  he  admits,  is 
"not  little-known,  but  in  my  long  life  it's 
the  only  book  I  treasure.  It  is  War  and 
Peace,  by  Leo  Tolstoy.  From  my  child- 
I,  to  my  youth,  to  my  maturity,  and 
now  in  my  old  age,  I've  read  it  eight  to  ten 
times  and  still  enjoy  it  with  the  same 
excitement  ot  years  ago." 


y  FRANK  ZAPPA,  the  com- 
♦  poser  of  satirical  songs 
("Dangerous  Kitchen,"  "Jazz 
Discharge  Party  Hats"),  turns 
out  to  have  an  interest  in  cur- 
rent politics.  Among  his  fa- 
vorite books,  he  singles  out 
Holy  Terror,  by  Flo  Conway 
and  Jim  Siegelman.  "Anyone 
who  wants  to  be  politically 
aware  should  read  this.  It's 
about  the  rise  of  the  funda- 
mentalist Right  in  the  United 
States  and  has  all  the  facts 
about  how  these  religious  fanatics  use  your 
money  to  wield  power — power  that  comes 
from  the  victims  they  get  to  believe  in 
heaven.  These  video  evangelists  try  to 
modify'  the  government  to  suit  their  point 
oi  view.  People  should  be  more  aware  of 
the  link  between  right-wing  politics  and 
fundamentalists." 
y  The  art  historian  LEO  STEINBERG, 

*  himself  a  stylish  and  cogent  essayist, 
says  he  refers  often  to  one  piece  of  writing 
that  even  students  of  the  Bible  are  unfam- 
iliar with:  "The  Old  Testament,  second 
Samuel,  chapter  twenty-three,  invento- 
ries the  mighty  men  in  King  David's  army. 
Suddenly,  beginning  at  the  words  And 
David  longed,'  we  get  a  magnificent  story, 
so  tersely  told  that  few  readers  notice." 

y  EUGENIA  ZUKERMAN,  the  flutist  and 

♦  screenwriter,  nominated  Light  Years, 
by  James  Salter:  "A  very  lyrical,  evoca- 
tive, and  deeply  sad  picture  of  a  contempo- 
rary' relationship  from  its  early,  delightful 
beginnings  to  its  final  unraveling.  Salter 
gets  inside  both  the  male  and  female 
psyche  totally." 

I  LOUISE  BOURGEOIS,  creator  of  some  of 
«  the  most  provocative  and  evocative 
sculptures  in  stone  and  marble,  had  no 
trouble  coming  up  with  this  quartet:  Gas- 
ton Bachelard's  series  Psychoanalysis  of 
Fire,  Lautreamont,  The  Philosophy  of  No, 
and  On  Poetic  Imagination  and  Reverie.  "If  I 
had  known  about  these  books  twenty-five 
years  ago,  I  would  be  a  different  person," 
she  says.  Bachelard,  in  case  you  have  for- 
gotten, was  a  French  philosopher  who 
asserted  his  right  to  change  his  mind.  □ 

B\  Joyce  Pendola 
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The  Edward  James  Collection 
West  Dean  Park,  Chichester,  Sussex 

Auction  to  be  held  on  the  premises  Monday,  June  2  to 
Friday,  June  6.  Viewing  is  May  26-31.  For  further 
information,  contact  Charles  Cator  or  David  Ellis- 
Jones  (Pictures)  in  London  at  01/839-9060  or  Charles 
Beyer  in  New  York  at  212/546-1 150.  For  catalogues, 
contact  Christie's  Publications  at  718/784-1480. 


Two  from  a  garniture  of  live  blue  and  white  vases.  Kangxi.  23  and  20  in. 

high.  Pair  of  Victorian  silver  wine-coolers  by  Paul  Storr,  1837. 

Rex  Whistler:  Design  for  a  carpet  for  35  Wimpole  St..  Edward  James' 

London  house.  The  carpet  executed  to  the  design  will  also  be 

included  in  this  sale.  Pavel  Tchelitchev:  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Lopez,  mixed  media. 

sicned.  23'/:  x  19  in.  Georsie  III  satinwood  cylinder  bureau.  41 '/i  in.  hi«h. 


CHRISTIE'S 

ON  THE  PREMISES 


THE  \m  DIRECTORY  TO  NEW  YORK 


RESTAURANTS 

ALGONQUIN 

59  West  44th  Street 
840-6800 

ALO  ALO 

1030  Third  Avenue 

838-4343 

AN  AMERICAN  PLACE 
969  Lexington  Avenue 
517-7660 

ANDREE'S 
MEDITERRANEAN 

354  East  74th  Street 
249-6619 

ARCADIA 

2 1  East  62nd  Street 
223-2900 

AU  TROQUET 

328  West  12  th  Street 

924-3413 

AUNTIE  YUAN 

1 191  First  Avenue 
744-4040 

AURORA 

60  East  49th  Street 
692-9292 

THE  BALLROOM 

253  West  28th  Street 
244-3005 

BAR  LUI 

625  Broadway 
473-8787 

BARBETTA 

321  West  46th  Street 
246-9171 

BISTRO  BAMBOCHE 
1 582  York  Avenue 
249-4002 

BLUE  NILE 

103  West  77th  Street 
580-3232 

THE  BOX  TREE 

250  East  49th  Street 
758-8320 

BUDAPEST  CAFE 

1373  First  Avenue 
772-8508 

CABANA  CARIOCA 

123  West  45th  Street 
581-8088 

CAFE  DES  ARTISTES 

1  West  67th  Street 
877-3500 

CAFE  LUXEMBOURG 

200  West  70th  Street 
873-7411 

CAFE  NICHOLSON 

323  East  58th  Street 
355-6769 

CANASTEL'S 

229  Park  Ave.  South 
677-9622 

THE  CARLYLE 

35  East  76th  Street 
744-1600 
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CARNEGIE  DELI 

854  Seventh  Avenue 
757-2245 

CHANTERELLE 
89  Grand  Street 
966-6960 

CHRIST  CELLA 

160  East  46th  Street 
697-2479 

JOHN  CLANCY'S 

181  West  10th  Street 
242-7350 

THE  CONSERVATORY 

Mayflower  Hotel 

15  Central  Park  West 

581-1293 

DELICES  GUY  PASCAL 

1231  Madison  Avenue 

289-5300 

939  First  Avenue 

371-4141 

EMPIRE  DINER 
210  Tenth  Avenue 
243-2736 

ERNIE'S 

2 1 50  Broadway 
496-1588 

FELIDIA 

243  East  58th  Street 
758-1479 

FLORENTS 

69  Gansevoort  Street 

989-5779 

FOOD 

127  Prince  Street 
(No  phone) 

FU'S 

1395  Second  Avenue 

517-9670 

THE  GOLD  ROOM 
Helmsley  Palace 
455  Madison  Avenue 
355-6652 

GOTHAM  BAR  AND  GRILL 

12  East  12th  Street 
620-4020 

GREAT  JONES  CAFE 
54  Great  Jones  Street 
674-9304 

THE  GRILL  ROOM 
The  Four  Seasons 
99  East  52nd  Street 
754-9494 

'"VRRY'SBAR 

srry  Netherland 
Fifth  Avenue 
^20 

HA!  NA 

17  Eas.    ^th  Street 
555-33 

HUBERT* 

102  East  :.nd  Street 
673-3711 


ILC    ' 

U 

673 


>M 

th  Street 


1L  MUL1NO 

86  West  Third  Street 
673-3783 

ILN1DO 

251  East  53rd  Street 
753-8450 

JACKS 

1022  Lexington  Avenue 

628-5300 

JAMS 

154  East  79th  Street 
772-6800 

THE  JOCKEY  CLUB 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
112  Central  Park  South 
664-7700 

KURUMAZUSHI 

18  West  56th  Street 
541-9030 

LA  CARAVELLE 

33  West  55th  Street 
586-4252 

LA  COTE  BASQUE 

5  East  55th  Street 
688  6525 

LA  GAULOISE 

502  Ave.  of  the  Americas 
691-1363 

LA  GRENOUILLE 

3  East  52nd  Street 
752-1495 

LA  RECOLTE 

Inter-Continental  Hotel 
110  East  49th  Street 
421-4389 

LA  RESERVE 

4  West  49th  Street 
247-2993 

LATULIPE 

104  West  13th  Street 
691-8860 

LE  BERNARDIN 

155  West  51st  Street 
489-1515 

LE  CIRQUE 

58  East  65th  Street 
794-9292 

LE  CYGNE 

55  East  54th  Street 
759-5941 

LE  FERRANDl 
464  Broadwav 
219-3300 

LE  PERIGORD 

405  East  52nd  Street 
755-6244 

LE  REGENCE 
Hotel  Plaza  Athenee 
37  East  64th  Street 
606-4647 

LEZ1NC 

139  Duane  Street 

732-1226 

LES  PLEIADES 

20  East  76th  Street 
535-7230 


PETER  LL'GER 

1 78  Broadwav 
718-387-7400 

LUTECE 

249  East  50th  Street 
752-2225 

MARYLOU'S 

21  West  9th  Street 
533-0012 

MAURICE 

Parker-Mendien  Hotel 
118  West  57th  Street 
245-7788 

MAXIM'S 

680  Madison  Avenue 
751-5111 

MAXWELL'S  PLUM 

1181  First  Avenue 
628-2100 

MAYFAIR  REGENT 
610  Park  Avenue 

288-0800 

JIM  McMULLEN 
1341  Third  Avenue 
861-4700 

MME  ROMAINE  DE  LYON 

29  East  61st  Street 
758-2422 

MONTRACHET 

239  West  Broadway 
219-2777 

MORTLMER'S 

1057  Lexington  Avenue 
861-2481 

ODEON 

145  West  Broadway 

233-0507 

THE  OYSTER  BAR 

Grand  Central  Terminal 
490-6650 

PALIO 

151  West  51st  Street 
245-4850 

THE  PALM 

837  Second  Avenue 

687-2953 

THE  PALM  COURT 

Plaza 

Fifth  Avenue  at  59th 

759-3000 

PARIOLI  ROMAN1SSLMO 

24  East  8 1st  Street 
288-2391 

PETROSSIAN 

182  West  58th  Street 
245-2214 

CAFE  PIERRE 

Pierre 

Fifth  Avenue  at  61st 

940-8185 

PIG  HEAVEN 

1540  Second  Avenue 
744-4887 

P1ZZAP1AZZA 

785  Broadwav 
505-0977 


PRIMA\"ERA 

1578  First  Avenue 
861-8608 

QUATORZE 

240  West  14th  Street 
206-7006 

QUILTED  GIRAFFE 
955  Second  Avenue 
753-5355 

REGENCY  HOTEL 
540  Park  Avenue 
888-7914 

THE  RIVER  CAFE 

1  Water  Street 

Brooklyn 

718-522-5200 

ROXANNE'S 

158  Eighth  Avenue 

741-2455 

RUMPELMAYER'S 

St.  MoriG  Hotel 

50  Central  Park  South 

755-5800 

THE  RUSSIAN  TEA  ROOM 

150  West  57th  Street 
265-0947 

SARABETH'S  KITCHEN 

423  Amsterdam  Avenue 

496-6280 

1295  Madison  Avenue 

410-7335 

THE  SEA  GRILL 

19  West  49th  Street 
246-9201 

SOHO  CHARCUTERIE 
195  Spring  Street 
226-3545 

HOTEL  STANHOPE 

995  Fifth  Avenue 
288-5800 

SUCCES  LA  COTE  BASQUE 
1032  Lexington  Avenue 
535-3311 

SUMMERHOUSE 

1269  Madison  Avenue 
289-8062 

SYLVIA'S 

328  Lenox  Avenue 
534-9414 

TAVERN  ON  THE  GREEN 
Central  Park  West  at  67th 
873-3200 

TERRACE 

400  West  119th  Street 
666-9490 

TOP  OF  THE  PARK 

1  Gulf  and  Western  Plaza 

Central  Park  West  at  60th 

333-3800 

THE  "21"  CLUB 

21  West  52nd  Street 
582-7200 

J.  S.  VANDAM 

1 50  Vanck  Street 
929-7466 


VANESSA 

289  Bleecker  Street 

243-4225 

WINDOWS  ON  THE  WORI 
1  World  Trade  Center 
939-1111 


AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY 
Central  Park  West  at  79, 
873-1300 

ASIA  SOCIETY'  GALLERY 
725  Park  Avenue 
288-6400 

BRONX  ZOO 

Bronx  River  Parkway  am 

Fordham  Road 

367-1010 

BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 
200  Eastern  Parkway 
718-638-5000 

THE  CLOISTERS 

Fort  Tryon  Park 
923-3700 

COOPER-HEWITT 

2  East  91st  Street 
860-6868 

FRICK  COLLECTION 

I  East  70th  Street 
288-0700 

GREY  ART  GALLERY 
33  Washington  Place 
598-7603 

GUGGENHEIM  MUSEUM 

Fifth  Avenue  at  88th 
360-3500 

HISPANIC  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA 

Broadway  at  155th 
926-2234 

INTERNATIONAL  CENTER 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Fifth  Avenue  at  103rd 
860-1777 

JAPAN  HOUSE  GALLERY 

333  East  47th  Street 
832-1155 

JEWISH  MUSEUM 

Fifth  Avenue  at  92nd 
860-1888 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 

OF  ART 

Fifth  Avenue  at  82nd 

879-5500 

MORGAN  LIBRARY 

29  East  36th  Street 
685-0008 

MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART 

II  West  53rd  Street 
708-9400 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
DESIGN 

Fifth  Avenue  at  89th 
369-4880 
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H  mi  SEUMOF 

>\  1 1  MPORARY  ART 

<>  Broadway 

IS  1222 

Ivv  lORK  BOTANICAL 
VKIHS 

outhern  Blvd.  a!  200th 
20  B700 

h\\  YORK HISTOR1CA1 

opn  n 

cntr.il  Park  Wesl  at  76th 
WO 


MIIIM\  MUSEUM  OF 
AMERICAN  ART 
Madison  Avenue  at  75th 
1600 


A  LA  V1EILLE  RUSS1E 

781  Fifth  Avenue 

M3Q»  WELLA  GALLERIES 
[8  East  79th  Street 

ANT1QI   \KU  M  FINE 
ANCIENT  ARTS  GALLERY 
Madison  Avenue 

ARIADNE  GALLERIES 
970  Madison  Avenue 

BERRY-HILL  GALLERIES 

74  5  Fifth  Avenue 

BIl  MKA  GALLERY 

101  East  81st  Street 

GRACE  BORGEN1CHT 
GALLERY 

724  Fifth  Avenue 

FRANK  CARO  COMPANY 

41  East  57th  Street 

CARUS  GALLERY 

B72  Madison  Avenue 

ANDRE  EMMERICH 
GALLERY 

41  East  57th  Street 

E.&J.FRANKEL 

1020  Madison  Avenue 

GRAHAM  GALLERY 

1014  Madison  Avenue 

JACOB  FRERES 

1018  Madison  Avenue 

JORDAN- VOLPE  GALLERY 

457  West  Broadway 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street 

KENTSHIRE  GALLERIES 
37  East  12th  Street 

KRAUSHAAR  GALLERIES 

724  Fifth  Avenue 

JANIE  C.  LEE  MASTER 
DRAWINGS 

25  East  77th  Street 

BERNARD  AND  S.  DEAN 
LEVY 

981  Madison  Avenue 

EDWARD  R.  LUBIN 

3  East  75th  Street 

MACKLOWE  GALLERY 

982  Madison  Avenue 


MAY  1986 


IP\\  MtPII  MIKK1N 
724  1  ilth  Avenue 

MODERNISM GALI im 
984  MadiSOn  Avenue 

FLORIAN  PAPP 

962  Madison  Avenue 

PAUL  ROSENBERG  AND  CO. 

20  East  79th  Street 

ROSENBERG  &  STE1BEL 
32  East  57th  Street 

SAFAN1  GALLERY 
960  Madison  Avenue 

S.  J.SHRUBSOLE 

KM  EaSI  ^7th  Stteet 

MERTON  D.  SIMPSON 
GALLERY 

10(> ;  M.ulison  Avenue 

SI  AIR  &  CO. 

59Easi  57th  Street 

MICHAEL  WARD 

9  East  93rd  Street 

DORIS  WIENER 

Unpublished 

NIGHTLIFE 

AREA 

157  Hudson  Street 
226-8423 

THE  BALLROOM 

253  West  28th  Street 
244-3005 

THE  BLUE  NOTE 

131  West  3rd  Stteet 
475-8592 

BRADLEY'S 

70  University  Plate 
228-6440 

CAFE  CARLYLE 

35  East  76th  Street 
570-7189 

CAFE  UN  DEUX  TROIS 

123  West  44th  Street 
354-4148 

CAROLINE'S 

332  Eighth  Avenue 
924-3499 

CATCH  A  RISING  STAR 
1487  First  Avenue 
794-1906 

CLUB  A 

333  East  60th  Street 
308-2333 

EL  INTERNACIONAL 
219  West  Broadway 
226-8131 

EVELYNES 

87  East  4th  Street 
254-2550 

FAT  TUESDAY'S 

190  Third  Avenue 
533-7902 

GREGORY'S 

1 149  First  Avenue 

371-2220 

HIDEAWAY 

32  West  37th  Street 
947-8940 


Illl  IMPRO\ 

158  Wesi  44th  Streei 

765  B268 

|IMMcM1  i  i  in 
1341  1  hird   Avenue 

861  -l 

nil  knk  KERBOCKER 

1  I  I    niveiMlv   I'l  l(  i 
1  ,90 

LF  ZINC 

1  >9  Duane  Streei 
126 

LONE  STAR  (  \l  I 
Fifth  Avenue  at  1  5th 
242-1664 

M  VXIM'S 

680  Madison  Avenue 

751-5111 

MORTIMER'S 

1057  Lexington  Avenue 
861-2481 

OAK  BAR 

Plaza 

Fifth  Avenue  at  Vth 

759-3000 

OAK  ROOM 

Algonquin 

59  West  44th  Street 
840-6800 

ODEON 

145  West  Broadway 

233-0507 

PALLADIUM 

126  East  14th  Street 
473-7171 

P.  J.  CLARKE'S 
915  Third  Avenue 
759-1650 

S.O.B.'S 

204  Vanck  Street 
243-4940 

SURF CLUB 

415  East  91st  Street 
410-1360 

SWEET  BASIL 

88  Seventh  Ave.  South 

242-1785 

THE  VILLAGE  GATE 

160  Bleecker  Street 
475-5120 

VILLAGE  VANGUARD 

178  Seventh  Ave.  South 
255-4037 

WORLD  YACHT  ENTERPRISES 

14  West  55th  Street 
246-4811 

ZINNO 

126  West  13th  Street 
924-5182 

ZULU  LOUNGE 

1 584  York  Avenue 
772-0556 

SHOPPING 

AD  HOC 

410  West  Broadway 

AMERICA  HURRAH 

766  Madison  Avenue 


II  \\-   VIM'IN.'I  I  i  i  u 
820  Madison   Avenue 

\hi\v:ar 

409  West  Broadway 

l^o  Wesl  Broadway 

VM'KI  v. 

72  ^  Fifth  Avenue 

BANANA  REPUBLIC 

205  Bleeckei  Streei 

BARNEYS 

I  06  Seventh  Avenue 

HENRI  BENDEL 

10  Wesl  57th  Streei 

BENEDUCE  AND  HI  V  K 

188  Bleecker  Street 

SUSAN  BENN1S  WARREN 
EDWARDS 

440  Park  Avenue 

BERGDORF  GOODMAN 

754  l:itth  Avenue 

RUTH  BIGEL 

74  5  Madison  Avenue 

BIRD  JUNGLE 

401  Bleecker  Street 

BLOOMINGDALE'S 
1000  Third  Avenue 

BOGNER 

655  Madison  Avenue 

BOLERO 

1  34  Spring  Street 

BONWIT  TELLER 
4  East  57  th  Street 

BOTTEGA  VENETA 

635  Madison  Avenue 

E.  BRAUN 

717  Madison  Avenue 

BUCCELLATI 

46  East  57th  Street 

ISABEL  CANOVAS 
743  Madison  Avenue 

CHARIVARI  57 

18  West  57th  Street 

CHARIVARI  72 

257  Columbus  Avenue 

CHARIVARI  WORKSHOP 

441  Columbus  Avenue 

CHAUMET 

48  East  57th  Street 

CHRISTOFLE 

680  Madison  Avenue 

COMME  DES  GARCONS 
1 16  Wooster  Street 

CONTRE-JOUR 

190  Columbus  Avenue 

DEAN  &  DELUCA 
1 2 1  Prince  Street 

D1ANNE  BENSON  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 

1 02  Wooster  Street 

FFOLIO  72 

888  Madison  Avenue 

FIZZAZZ 

280  Columbus  Avenue 


FRETT1 

787  Madison  Avenue 

GA1  I  Kl  \  lx>s 

84  Woostei  Streei 

GAI  l  ERY91 

91  i  Irand  Street 

(JINDl 

8 16  Madison  Avenue 

111  RMES 

1 1  Easl  57th  Streei 

LINDA  HORN 

781  Madison  Avenue 

BETSEY  JOHNSON 

248  Columbus  Avenue 

JULIE 

687  Madison  Avenue 

KELTER-MALCE 

361  Bleecker  Street 

KENZO 

824  Madison  Avenue 

LA  CHAMBRE  PERSE 

347  Bleecker  Stteet 

KENNETH  JAY  LANE 

725  Fifth  Avenue 

JEAN  LAPORTE 

870  Madison  Avenue 

FRED  LEIGHTON 

781  Madison  Avenue 

MACY'S 

151  West  34th  Street 

MADISON  AVENUE 

BOOKSHOP 

833  Madison  Avenue 

MARTELL  AND  SUFFIN 

339  Bleecker  Street 

MARTHA 

725  Fifth  Avenue 

MAUD  FRIZON 

49  East  57th  Street 

MISHON  M1SHON 

410  Columbus  Avenue 

MISSONI 

836  Madison  Avenue 

ALAN  MOSS 

88  Wooster  Street 

MYTHOLOGY 

370  Columbus  Avenue 

OMO  NORMA  KAMALI 
1 1  West  56th  Street 

ORREFORS  CRYSTAL 
GALLERY 

58  East  57th  Street 

THE  PACE  COLLECTION 

888  Madison  Avenue 

PARACHUTE 

121  Wooster  Street 

SIMON  PEARCE 
385  Bleecker  Street 

E.G.H.  PETER 

390  Bleecker  Street 

PIERRE  DEUX 

367-369  Bleecker  Street 

381  Bleecker  Street 


POIOHAI  I'll  I  At  R1N 

S67  Madison  Avenue 

D  PORTHAI  I  1 

18  last  69th Streei 

PRATI  si 

829  M.ulison  Avenue 

R1ZZOI  l 

M  Wesi  57th  Streei 

JAMES  ROBINSON 

15  East  57th  Streei 

ROYAL  COPENHAGEN  GEORG 
JENSEN  SILVERSMITHS 
68  5  Madison  Avenue 

SAINT  LAURENT  RIVE 
GAUCHE 

855  Madison  Avenue 

SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

61 1  Fifth  Avenue 

D.  F.  SANDERS 

586  West  Broadway 

SHEPARD-CLARK  &  CO. 
888  Madison  Avenue 

FREDSILBERMAN 
8  5  Wooster  Street 

SILVER  PALATE 

274  Columbus  Avenue 

NIALL  SMITH 

344  Bleecker  Street 

SOINTU 

20  East  69th  Street 

STEUBEN 

715  Fifth  Avenue 

THE  LAST  WOUNDUP 
290  Columbus  Avenue 

THE  LIMITED 

691  Madison  Avenue 

TIFFANY  &  CO. 

727  Fifth  Avenue 

TO  BOOT 

256  Columbus  Avenue 

TOWER  RECORDS 

692  Broadway 

TRUMP  TOWER 

725  Fifth  Avenue 

URBAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
1  37  Spring  Street 

KOOS  VAN  DEN  AKKER 
795  Madison  Avenue 

VILLAS  BOAS 

74  Grand  Street 

V1TTORIO  RICC1  II 

404  Columbus  Avenue 

LOUIS  VUITTON 

51  East  57th  Street 

WOLFMANGOLD  &  GOOD  CO. 
484  Broome  Street 

THOS.  K.  WOODARD 

835  Madison  Avenue 

WOOSTER  GALLERY 

86  Wooster  Street 

ZABAR'S 

2245  Broadway 
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lie  a  precious  detail  oi  the  owner's 
personality. 

The  imperial  Easter  eggs  of  Peter  Carl 
Faherge  are  regal  testaments  to  precious- 
ness in  material  and  method.  These  tiny 
gift  boxes — most  no  more  than  a  few 
inches  tail — recite  a  long  narrative  of 
goldsmithing  techniques.  The  eye  is  sur- 
prised by  every  twist  and  turn  ot  engraved 
garland,  by  dramatic  color  harmonies,  and 
by  intricate  chased  motifs  that  carry  the 
plot  like  characters  in  a  fairy  tale. 

Where  a  Faherge 
would  achieve  pre- 
ciousness  through 
material  and  meth- 
od, William  Har- 
per, a  contempo- 
rary jeweler,  ap- 
proaches it  symbol- 
ically. His  stickpin 
"La  Fleurdu  Mai  I" 
(1985;  5.8  cm 
high)  appears  to  be 
a  mutilated  flower 
head  poised  on  a 
delicate  gold  stem. 
Inside  the  flower  is 
the  enamel  "jew- 
el." The  receding 
value  ot  the  color 
carries  the  e  v  e 
deeper  and  deeper 
until  it  reaches  the  seed  cavity,  the  omi- 
nous, dark  soul  ot  the  flower — a  reference 
to  Baudelaire's  poem.   Dangling  beneath 

New  talismans  oj  rare  value:  above.  William 
Harper's  "La  Fleurdu  Mai  I.  "  and  below,  a 
necklace  by  Robert  Ebendorj 


The  splendcrrs  from  India  continue  to  un- 
fold. An  exhibition  in  Paris  is  especially 
noteworthy: 

"In  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul." 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris;  March 
6— June  16.  The  vitality,  subtlety,  and 
variety  of  the  Indian  artist's  work  can  be 
appreciated  in  a  show  of  treasures  from 
the  collections  of  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale and  the  Musee  Guimet.  They 
consist  of  albums  of  miniatures  painted 
in  India  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  for  the  Mogul  em- 
perors. The  great  examples  from  the  Gui- 
met are  well  known,  but  some  of  the 
albums  in  the  Bibliotheque  have  lain 
there,  never  seen  by  the  public,  since 
before  the  French  Revolution.  Among 
them  are  penetrating  portraits  of  princes 
and  courtiers,  genre  scenes  of  princely 
life  and  its  dreamy  amusements,  pictures 
using  European  themes  and  techniques, 
and  other  pictures  illustrating  musical 
themes.  Best  of  all  are  those  paintings  of 
plants,  elephants,  and  birds  that  belong, 
with  their  elegance,  clarity,  and  exqui- 
site line,  both  to  the  living  present  and  to 
the  imagination. 

the  flower  head  are  gold  and  pearl  append- 
ages.  Possibly,  the  gold  ball  is  the  seed 
expelled  from  the  rotting  flower.  These 
charms  hang  tenuously,  close  to  dropping. 
Given  the  current  tendency  away  from  tra- 
ditional conventions  ot  preciousness, 
Harper's  flower  is  a  cautionary  metaphor, 
reminding  us  that  preciousness  is  in  danger 
ot  becoming  lost. 

While  Harper  and  many  other  contem- 
porary jewelers  continue  to  explore  pre- 


cious material  and  method,  others,  like 
Robert  Ebendorf,  locate  the  value  oi  pre- 
ciousness in  the  wearer's  tactile  and  intui- 
tive response.  The  beads  on  Ebendorfs 
necklace  are  basic  jewelry  forms,  yet  their 
enlarged  scale  and  lightness  challenge  tra- 
dition— theirs  is  not  unlike  the  decorative 
effect  ot  the  gentle  hibiscus  flowers  strung 
on  a  Hawaiian  lei.  The  gossamer  paper 
beads  float  about  the  neck  with  precious 
fragility;  in  their  implicit  promise  to  be 
transformed,  decayed  by  light  and  age,  the 
beads  spurn  the  durability  of  traditional 
metals.  The  Oriental  calligraphy  and  the 
jeweler's  own  abstract  brushstrokes  suggest 
a  mysterious  personal  handwriting,  an  in- 
timate diarv  gilded  with  the  symbolic  gold 
foil  ot  manuscript  illumination;  precious 
memories  evolve  from  the  wearer's  experi- 
ence as  much  as  from  the  jeweler's  skillful 
c  rear  ion. 

— Sarah  Bodine  and  Michael  Dunas 


Now  for  Sale:  The 
English  House  Party 

Last  winter's  Washington,  D.C. ,  exhibi- 
tion of  treasures  from  great  English  houses 
w  as  in  a  sense  a  requiem  tor  a  fading  insti- 
tution. Taxation  policy  and  the  servant 
problem  have  combined  to  force  the  aris- 
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Costanza  Mongini 
talian  masterpiece  of  the 
Iptor's  art 

Vaster  of  the  Night"  appears  as  a  black 
athed  m  moonlight.  Its  glowing  green  eyes 
e  the  darkness.  Sensitive,  symbolic,  but 
an  animal  which  can  be  demonic.  A 
erne  achievement  of  modern  artistry  and 
tive  genius.  Mood  setting.  Dramatic. 
|  Mongini. 

ptured  in  finely  patinized  bronze  using  the 
.vax  method,  the  edition  is  limited  to 
worldwide. 

)ht(incl.base):  15"  .•" 
e  S1.950.00 

igini:  A  lifelong  resident  of  Milan,  he  is 
ured  by  art  lovers  on  every  continent. 
)ughout  his  life,  he  has  neither  followed  nor 
tested  the  academic  rules  of  art.  He  has    / 
ited  his  own  way.  and  today  this  modern  /  J 
ter  is  the  toast  of  the  art  world.  /  / 


World  Art  Company,  Inc. 
American  National  Bank  Building 
101  E  Fifth  Street,  Suite  2626 
Saint  Paul,  MN  55101 


Please  send  one  "The  Cat"  by  Mongini  at  the 
select  price  of  $1,950.00.  It  is  understood  that 
if  not  completely  satisfied,  I  may  return  it 
within  15  days  (in  original  packaging  and  fully 
insured)  for  a  full  refund. 

Minnesota  residents 

j  Payment  enclosed        add  6%  sales  tax 


Name  _ 
Address 


(please  pnnt) 


Zip. 


Charge  to  my:  QVisa  □  American  Express 

n  MasterCard         Doners  Club 


Exp.  Date: 
Card  No.: 


Signature: 


Please  allow  6-8  weeks  for  delivery. 

To  assure  speed  of  delivery,  please  provide 

phone  numbers. 


Hornet )_ 

Office  ( )_ 


For  your  convenience,  credit  card  orders  are 
accepted  by  phone  toll  free,  1-800-328-6169 


forld  Art  Company  Inc.  is  the  exclusive  North 
merican  distributor  for  the  ars  mundi  Collection. 


arsmundi 

ZOLLECTION 

TREASURES  OF  WORLD  ART 


Dawn  of  the  affordable  Renaissance. 
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tocracy  out  of  their  stately  homes.  One  lit- 
tle-noted consequence  has  been  the  grad- 
ual decline  of  the  traditional  English  house 
party,  a  wonderful  bucolic  and  hospitable 
institution. 

Now,  though,  the  house  party  has 
begun  to  enjoy  a  revival,  albeit  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  This  year,  tor  the  first  time, 
Cliveden,  thirty-five  miles  west  of  London 
by  the  Thames,  is  open  as  a  pampering 
lodging  house,  replicating  the  way  of  life 
enjoyed  by  social  luminaries  of  the  inter- 
war  years.  For  hundreds  of  years  there  have 
been  grand  houses  on  the  Cliveden  site, 
endowed  with  sweeping  views  of  the  river 
and  the  lush  valley.  Built  in  1861,  the 
present  mansion  is  relatively  new  by  the 
standards  of  the  great  English  family  seats. 
Though  spacious  and  tastefully  furnished, 
the  house  ii  lelf  is  not  considered  of  great 
architectural  merit;  but  the  gardens  are  a 
different  matter.  A  triumph  of  Victorian 
landscaping,  they  offer  superb  vistas,  ter- 
races, and  woodland  walks,  as  well  as  a 
spectacular  water  garden,  an  open-air  the- 
ater, and  numerous  neoclassical  temples 
and  statues.  Given  fine  weather,  visitors 
to  Cliveden  could  happily  spend  at  least  a 
day  exploring  them. 

The  receiving  of  lodgers  has  become  the 


N<  i  aristt  tcratic  n  tmp  at  Cliveden  is  complete  without  a  tour  of  the  spectacular  grounds. 


only  way  of  keeping  up  the  grand  houses  in 
anything  like  their  former  splendor.  Clive- 
den is  the  most  notable  thus  to  adjust  to 
reduced  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  the 
first.  Stockwell  Hall,  a  magnificent  Jaco- 
bean house  in  Essex,  has  for  several  sea- 
sons been  receiving  paying  guests.  As  they 
awake  in  their  four-poster  beds,  a  softly 
treading  butler  brings  them  tea  on  a  silver 


platter.  Outings  are  arranged:  they  may 
go  in  a  chauffeur-driven  Rolls-Royce  to 
society  events  such  as  the  Royal  Ascot  and 
the  Henley  Regatta.  They  don  proper 
evening  clothes  and  may  dine  with  promi- 
nent people.  They  may  indeed  feel  as  if 
they  have  walked  into  a  Noel  Coward 
comedv. 

To  book  at  Cliveden,  call  Scott  Calder 


"My  Personal  Shopping  Service  Helps  You 
Find  London 's  Most  Exquisite  Antiques 
At  Dealer 
Prices."  t-^k_ 

.;  'A 


Have  you  longed  to 
explore  the  fabulous 
London  countryside... 
the  world's  most  exciting 
marketplace  for  antiques, 
silver,  paintings  and  porcelain 
but  are  confused  about  where 
to  go. . .  what  to  see. . .  and 
how  much  to  pay? 


For  more  information,  write  or  call 

Mrs  Sophie  Cox  in  London  at  (01)  244-8001 

or  in  New  York  at  (212)  988-2141 


tique 


My  personal  shopping 
service  picks  you  up  in 
a  chauffeured  limousine 
and  arranges  a  tour  where  you  11 
meet  the  best  dealers... make 
the  best  selections... at  the 
best  paces.  You  'II  save  time, 
trouble,  and  money— and  get 
precisely  what  you  want. 


27  Re1  and  Gardens.  S.W.  7  •  London.  England 
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P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 


□  YES! 


Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 

□  Please  bill  me 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 


Maine 


please  print 


Address 


Citv 


State 


Zip 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  weeks.  Look  for  it! 

Connoisseur,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines. A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  Canadian  price  upon  request.  Payment 
must  accompany  order.) 
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RICHARD  EARL  THOMPSON  -  1914 

American  Impressionist 


^e  ^ose  Qatidm 


Richard  Earl  Thompson  has  created  this  masterful 

impressionistic  painting  of  a  beautiful  rose  garden  blooming  in  summer. 

Now  beautifully  reproduced  into  a  limited  edition 

print  of  950  signed  and  numbered  copies. 

Print  Size:  25  x  33  inches      Image  Size:  22  x  30  inches 


Price 

Shipping 

Print  Catalog 


$225.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 


(California  residents  add  sales  tax) 


RICHARD  THOMPSON  GALLERY 

80  MAIDEN  LANE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  94108  •  (415)  956-21 14 
©RICHARD  THOMPSON  GALLERY  PRINT  DIVISION.  1985 
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CHIT  FU  YU 


Watercolor  on  Silk 


"BRAVING  WIND  and  SNOW" 

m-     m   L 
n 


UQOQ 

Mam  Street,  Oldwick  NJ  08858    (201)  439-3717 


International,  Inc.,  at  (212)  535-95: 

121      53(     For  Stockuell  Hall,  contact] 
First  Resort  Corporation,  at  (212)  689-3048] 
-  30-235-35  [  5  —Michael  Leapman 


BOSTON'S  Nuova 
ClCINA 

It  you  plan  to  be  in  Boston  this  spring  for 
1  graduation — or  for  any  reason — you 
might  want  to  book  ahead  at  Michela's, 
the  new  exceptional  restaurant  in  t<  iwn, 
Michela  Larson  is  an  impossibly  stylish 
cook  who  spent  two  years  trying  to  per- 
suade skeptical  financiers  to  part  with 
some  of  their  money.  They  doubted  that 
she  could  create  a  successful  restaurant  in 
the  new  high-tech  area  of  east  Cambridge, 


a  neighborhood  of  renovated  nineteenth- 
centurv  office  buildings  and  factories.  She 
proved  them  wrong. 

Michela's  otters  some  splendid  food 
made  bv  Todd  English,  the  young  chef 
whom  Larson  sent  on  a  mini-grand  tour  of 
the  best  restaurants  in  northern  Italy. 
English,  who  despite  his  name  is  Italian- 
American,  took  what  he  learned  during 
his  voyage  and  used  his  American  and 
French  training  to  produce  refined  ver- 
sions of  Italian  dishes,  like  homemade  car- 
rot linguini  with  an  unusual  and  delicious 
clam  sauce,  roasted  salmon  wrapped  in 
pancetta,  and  braised  loin  of  rabbit  with  a 
ragout  ot  porcini.  Within  weeks  of  its 
opening,  the  restaurant  became  the  unof- 
ficial club  of  Boston's  food  establishment. 
It  you  build  a  better  restaurant,  cognoscen- 
ti do  beat  a  path  to  your  door.  Michela's  is 
.it  245  First  Street;  the  phone  is  (617)  494- 
5419.  — Corby  Kummer 

One  for  Oenophiles 

Here's  a  hot  tip.  The  1982  Spottswoode 
Vineyard  and  Winery  cabernet  sauvignon 
is  an  outstanding  first  release  from  one  of 
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THE  AMAZING  NEW 
GARLIC  MACHINE! 

Here's  the  ultimate  garlic  press  .         freshly 
ground  garlic,  ready  whenever  you  need  it 
yet  stores  any  excess  peeled  cloves  in  itself,  so 
it's  right  at  hand  when  you  need  a    touch    of 
Iresh  garlic,  or  lots  of  it1  Simply  put  cloves  of 
peeled  garlic  into  the  6'  cylinder  from  the  bot- 
tom, replace  the  cutting  cap  on  the  base,  and 
turn  the  handle  to  force  the  garlic  through  the 
cutting  cap.   When   you've  ground   out  the 
amount  you  want,  slip  on  the  end  cap  to  seal  in 
the  flavor  and  taste.  Store  the  entire  unit  in  your 
refrigerator  (and  if  you  want  to  be  absolutely 
sure  there  is  no  odor,  slip  the  unit  into  a  plastic 
zip-lock  bag).  The  patented  knife-edge  cutting 
cap  provides  uniform  ribbons  of  fresh  garlic;  no 
more  messy  crushing  ...  no  more  residue  left 
as  in  a  garlic  press.  The  Garlic  Machine  pre- 
vents waste,  since  you  only  grind  out  the 
amount  you  need.  Made  of  sturdy,  high-impact 
plastic,  it  comes  apart  for  easy  cleaning  and  all 
parts  are  dishwasher-safe.   Priced   at  just 
$14.95  plus  $2.00  for  shipping,  handling  and 
insurance  (total,  $16.95  each),  it's  a  bargain 
that  no  well-stocked  kitchen  should  be  without' 
A  marvelous  gift  for  any  cook  on  your  list! 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money 
order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M. 
SPECIALTIES  for  $16.95  ($14.95  plus  $2.00 
for  shipping,  handling  &  insurance)  for  each 
Garlic  Machine  you  want.  On  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  please  PRINT  the  name  and  address, 
including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  Garlic 
Machine(s)  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include 
the  department  code  shown  below  on  your  en- 
velope and  on  your  order  paper.  Send  your 
payment  and  your  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES.  Dept  CNGM  056; 
P.O.  Box  2318;  FDR  Station. 
New  York,  NY  10150 
(Sorry  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C  O.D. 
orders  )  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our 
receipt  of  your  order  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Ser- 
vice wherever  possible 

250  W  55  SI    NY,  NY  10019 
The  Hearst  Corporation  "u  " 
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Polo    by  Gractela  Rodo  Boulanger 


1986  fetching  wild  Intaglio 


Fine  paintings  and  signed  and  numbered  original  graphics  by  Boulanger. 

Carter  Delacroix.  Mot,  and  other  artists  exclusively  represented  by  Lublin 

Full  color  catalog  available  on  request. 

95  East  Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich.  CT  06830 
800-243-4004  /  203-622-8777 


A  magnificent,  original, 
investment-quality  bronze  sculp- 
ture by  the  acclaimed  wildlife 
sculptor,  David  Schaefer. 

Authentic  hot  cast  bronze.  Limited 
edition  of  6500.  7%"  x  12"  including 
walnut  base.  $595.00  check,  VISA/ 
Mastercard.  Unconditional  guarantee. 
Send  for  complimentary  color  brochure 
of  original  artworks. 

im  All  (Siting  Qeatiw 

1 15  B  Harvey  West  Blvd.  Dept.  15  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060 
S    PHONE  ORDERS  1-408-425-O152 


FINISHING  SCHOOL  SUMMER  CAMP 

The  European  finishing  school  touch  and  the 
fun  of  summer  camp  within  the  beauty  and 
luxury  of  our  Pink  Marble  Mansion  and  Estate 
near  historic  Atlanta    designed  especially  for 
the  teenage  and  college  girl. ..the  enhancement 
of  her  personal  beauty,  visual  poise,  physical 
grace   fashion  finesse,  self-confidence,  eti- 
quette, and  savoir-vivre,  and  her  social  and 
cultural  enlightenment,  complemented  by  in- 
struction in  the  social  graces,  the  arts  of  receiv- 
ing and  entertaining,  social  decorum  and 
deportment  conversational  French,  the  culinary 
arts  social  correspondence,  international  eti- 
quette the  art  of  conversation,  exercise,  carriage 
and  postural  alignment,  and  fashion  and  photo- 
graphic modeling,  the  aesthetic  stimulation  of 
classical  music,  theatre,  opera, and  museums 
the  luxury  of  French  cuisine,  afternoon  tea, 
repose  by  the  poo'.,  and  shopping.  This  enrich- 
ing experience  will  be  savoured  "en  famille 
amidst  our  Southern  mansion  ambience 

"...L'Ecole  des  Ingenues, 
this  country's  most  exclusive  finishing  school" 
—  Connoisseur 

J 
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Anne  Oliver,  Directrice 
L'Ecole  des  Ingenues 

3252  Peachtree  Road,  NE 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 

(404)261-8539 
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Whenever  I  hear  a  symphony, 

I'll  always  remember  hearing  you 

play  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 

C-Minor  on  the  baby  grand 

in  our  suite  at  the  Monterey  Plaza. 

I  was  on  the  terrace;  even 

the  sea  lions  held  their  breath. 


the  most  promising  new  wineries  in  Cali- 
fornia's Napa  Valley.  While  1982  Califor- 
nia cabernet  is  considered  very  good  but 
not  great,  the  Spottswoode  bottling  is  one 
of  the  splendid  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Produced  from  grapes  grown  on  the 
Spottswoode  estate,  which  lies  on  the 
western  perimeter  of  St.  Helena,  at  the 
base  of  the  Mayacamas  Mountains,  the 
wine  has  all  the  elements  requisite  for  its 
becoming  a  classic  Napa  Valley  cabernet. 
It  has  an  intense  blackberry  aroma,  cou- 
pled with  the  scent  of  new,  slightly  toasted 
oak  barrels.  On  the  palate,  the  wine  is 
medium-bodied,  concentrated  in  flavor, 
and  very  well  balanced.  Indeed,  its  ripe 
fruit  character  and  balance  make  it  an 
appealing  wine  now,  but  its  tannic  back- 
bone guarantees  that  the  wine  will  contin- 
ue to  improve  for  at  least  five  to  eight  more 
years.  It  currently  retails  for  $20  a  bottle. 

The  quality  of  the  1982  Spottswoode 
cabernet  does  not  come  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise. Not  only  has  the  estate  been  selling 
its  grapes  to  such  renowned  producers  as 
Duckhorn,  St.  Clement,  and  Shafer  for 
the  past  few  years;  it  also  employs  Tony 
Soter,  a  gifted  wine  maker,  as  its  vineyard- 
ist  and  cellarmaster.  Spottswoode  pro- 
duced only  1 ,400  cases  of  this  wine,  so  it 
may  be  difficult  to  find.  However,  for  cab- 
ernet collectors  and  wine  aficionados,  the 
1982  Spottswoode  is  one  of  those  rare 
wines  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  ac- 
quire. — Ronn  Wiegarid 

Edited  tn'  Robert  Knafo 
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Red  Baron's  Presents 

THE  WORLD'S  MOST  EXCITING 
ANTIQUE  AUCTION 

1 200  lots  of  exciting  and  unusual  architectural  antiques  and  collectibles  from  all  over  the  world. 
Chandeliers  from  Napoleon  III  to  Art  Deco,  the  finest  antique  stained  &  beveled  glass,  bronzes, 
19th  &  20th  century  paintings,  mantles  &  paneling,  ceiling  domes,  marble  statues,  fine  furniture, 
carousel  horses  &  other  collectibles.  A  fast  paced  NO  MINIMUM  &  NO  RESERVE  auction  for 

those  who  exult  in  finding  and  acquiring  the  BEST! 


Fantastic 
period  Art  Deco 
bar  from  Paris  in 
bronze  and  etched  glass. 
6!^'  in  length. 


Victorian  figure  of  a  lady 
holding  a  globe  of  chunk 
glass  jewels.  48"  high. 


Superb  Antique  Brunswick  Monarch  pool  table  in  original 
condition 


For  Free  Color  Brochure  Call  or  Write: 

Red  Baron's 


Dept.  C  •  3264  Peachtree  Road  M.E.      £m  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  •  (404)  237-9338 


ff 


TRAVELINE 


A  ustralia  in  the  lead.  Melbourne's 
"^  new  Victorian  Arts  Centre  claims  to 
he  the  largest  visual-  and  performing-arts 
complex  in  the  world.  (Melbourne  is  in 
the  state  of  Victoria;  hence  the  name.) 
Don't  miss  it.  Built  by  the  late  Sir  Roy 
Grounds.  Comprises  the  National  Gal- 
lery, the  2,600-seat  Concert  Hall,  three 
theaters,  a  performing-arts  museum,  res- 
taurants, bars,  gardens,  parking,  and  a  vast 
outdoor  entertainment  area,  including  the 
Sydney  Myer  Music  Bowl.  The  National 
Gallery  has  European,  Australian,  aborig- 
inal, American,  and  Asian  art.  Over  its 
Great  Hall  is  a  huge  stained-glass  ceiling. 

The  inside  of  the  Victorian  Arts  Centre 
is  also  fabulous.  It  extends  six  stones 
inderground  in  some  areas.  Numerous 
new  architectural  and  acoustical  ideas 
have  been  tried  out  here.  The  effect  is 
unforgettable. 

T    rish  greenery.  Gardens  are  one  oi 

■*■  Ireland's  best  attractions.  Here  are 
some  to  look  tor  on  your  next  visit. 

•  Powerscourt,  Enniskerrv,  County 
Wicklow.  Created  between  1840  and 
1875.  One  ot  Europe's  finest  architectural 
gardens,  with  fountains,  statuary,  orna- 
mental stonework,  pools,  a  waterfall,  and 
lowly  landscaping.  Unfortunately,  the 
house  was  completely  devastated  by  fire  in 
1974;  only  the  gardens  remain. 

•  Birr  Castle,  County  Offaly.  Famous 
tor  its  box  hedges,  spring-flowering  mag- 
nolias, and  maple  trees.  Also  a  river  car- 
den,  terrace.-,  and  more,  all  in  a  ten-acre 
park  area. 

•  Mount  Usher,  Ashford,  County 
Wicklow.  Informal,  romantic  garden 
along  the  Vartry  River,  with  many  rare 
plants  ot  New  Zealand,  Sri  Lanka,  and 
Africa.  Ha-  ah  been  ot  great  intetest  to 
serious  horticultui 

•  Garinish  Island.  County  Cork.  Ital- 
ian-style garden  created  between  1  °  1 0  and 


1  imely  tips  for  culture 

mavens,  garden-lovers, 

and  city  strollers. 


1913.  Shelter  trees  and  a  profusion  ot 
plants  and  shrubs  from  all  over  the  world. 
Scenic  mountains  and  coast  in  the  back- 
ground. 

•  Tullvnally  Castle,  Castlepollard, 
County  Westmeath.  Ireland's  largest  cas- 
tle still  used  as  a  family  residence.  Gardens 
spread  over  thirty  actes.  Winding  paths, 
an  artificial  lake,  and  forest  walk-. 

•  Howth  Castle,  County  Dublin.  Fa- 
mous tor  its  rhododendron  gardens.  The 
beech-ttee  walk  is  250  years  old. 

•  Muckross  House,  Killarnev,  County 
Kerry.  Subtropical  gardens.  Nature  ttails 
along  a  lake.  Rock  garden.  Rhododendron 
and  azaleas.  Woodland  and  water  gardens. 
Scenic  views. 

•  (  Vi-tle  Garden-,  Timoleague,  Coun- 
ts cork.  Shrubs,  poplars,  Irish  yews,  and 
cypresses.  Exceptional  river  view  ot  a  four- 
teenth-century Franciscan  tnary. 

■pv  ining  in  Dublin.  One  of  the  best  res- 
*-^  taurants  in  Dublin  is  thepopulat  Pat- 
tick  Guilbaud.  Food  is  good  and  well  pre- 
sented.   (Nouvelle  cuisine,   but  not  ex- 
ttemelv  so.)  Excellent  wines.  Large  hang- 
ing baskets  ot   greenery.    Tables   well 
spaced.  Decor  tasteful  and  cheery.  Reser- 
vation- necessary.    Address:   46  James's 
Place  (off  lower  Baggot  Street,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city).  Phone:  76-4192. 
T)   erson  to  person.  It  you  want  to  be 
•*■     sure  ot  your  hotel  reservation,  you'll 
be  safer  to  call  the  hotel  direct  and  get  the 
name  ot  the  person  you  speak  to  than  to 
depend  on  an  800,  toll-free,  number. 


When  big  hotels  are  overbooked,  they'll 
sometimes  use  the  800  number  as  an 
excuse:  "Thev  never  gave  us  your  reserva- 
tions." That  could  sometimes  be  true. 
Some  800-answering  services  are  indepen- 
dent organizations  not  connected  to  the 
hotel  in  any  way.  The  people  doing  the 
answ  ering  are  busy,  and  you  cannot  expect 
them  to  be  entirely  dependable. 
T  T  nspoken  quotas.  British  hotel  own- 
**^  ers  won't  admit  it  publicly,  but  some 
ot  them  are  limiting  the  numhet  of  Ameri- 
cans they  will  take.  They've  discovered 
that  the  British  don't  like  being  crowded 
out  of  their  own  hotels  by  Americans,  and 
Americans  don't  like  to  be  completely  sur- 
rounded by  their  fellow  countrymen. 
T  isbon  landmarks.  The  most  elegant 
*~*  restaurant  in  this  capital  is  still  the 
Aviz.  And  the  numbet-one  sightseeing 
attraction  is  the  famous  Gulbenkian  Mu- 
seum, in  its  seventeen-acre  park.  Calouste 
Gulbenkian  was  an  Armenian  business- 
man who  amassed  a  fortune  in  oil.  He  col- 
lected over  5,000  art  objects  throughout 
his  life,  some  ot  which  he  bought  from  the 
Hermitage,  in  Leningrad.  The  museum 
opened  in  1969,  some  fifteen  years  after 
his  death.  A  separate  Modern  Art  Center 
was  added  two  years  ago. 
~pv  eciphering  Tokyo.  If  you're  going  to 
*-J  explote  Tokyo,  remember  that  all 
stteet  signs  are  in  Japanese  and  taxi  drivers 
don't  speak  English.  Best  to  carry  some- 
thing like  a  matchbook  from  your  hotel,  so 
that  it  you  get  lost  you  can  show  it  to  a  taxi 
driver  and  he'll  take  you  back  there.  This 
advice  is  not  foolproof.  There's  the  story  of 
the  tourist  who  showed  his  hotel's  match- 
box to  a  taxi  driver,  who  drove  him 
straight  to  the  match  factory.  D 

Produced  by  Passport,  The  Newsletter  for 
Discriminating  Travelers,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  JL  60606. 
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James  Verdugo 

THE  VICTORIAN  ERA  REVEAEED 
Step  Into  A  World  Of  Nostalgia  And  Romance 


t 


"The  Potty  Ride" 

Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski 

Wendell  Brown,  Mario  B.  Simic,  Anthony  Casay,  Dave  Dalton, 

Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dawson,  Mirich, 

Qtapelet,  David  Thimgan,  Galien  LaLoue,  Cortes,  Blanchard, 

Valere,  Ribout,  Dyf,  de  Korte,  Gravina,  Andre  Balyon, 

Paul  Moon,  William  Slaughter,  Bernard  Wynne, 

James  Verdugo,  Robert  Wood,  Roberto  Lupetti, 

Stanley  Maxwell  Brice,  Tony  Bennett,  Mary  Crafton, 

Sikorski,  Lex  Gonzales,  Martha  Gilman,  John  Haskins, 

Fritz  Goosen,  Claude  Cambour,  Frans  Corsius, 
Jean-Claude  Guidou,  David  Garcia,  Maxfield  Parrish. 

Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong, 

Gene  Zesch,  E.  MacQueen,  After  Frederic  Remington, 

Charles  Russell,  Cyrus  Dallin,  Jules  Moignez, 
Charles  Sykes,  Emmanuele  Villanis,  James  Earle  Fraser. 


36"  x  48' 


Oil  on  Canvas 


In  Carmel 


One-Man-Show 
Champagne  Reception 

Saturday,  May  24,  5-9  p.m. 
Call  For  Your  Personal  Invitation 


m 


& 


Color  Brochures  Available 
Upon  Request 

Full  Color  Catalogue  $15.00 
(64  Pages,  48  Artists  Featured) 


inc. 


Simic  Galleries 

For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 


West  coast's  largest — Representing  over  70  renowned  artists 

CARMEL— in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  &  Sixth  •  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-By-The-Sea,  CA  93921 

(408)  624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 

SEATTLE— 1514  5th  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98101  •  (206)  622-6644,  WA  1-800-622- ARTS,  National  1-800-248- ARTS 
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More  than 

100  famoiA 

immigrants  c 

depicted  h 

this  whimsic 

interpretatic 

of  the  July  1 

Rededicatio 


NIXED  MEDIA 

LITHOGRAPH! 

&  FOIL  EMBOSS] 

SIGNED  &  NUMBEI 

EDITION:  5,000 

100%  ARCHIVAL  PAP1 
WITH  CERTIFICATE 

331/2"x25" 
FULL  BLEED 


UNFRAMED 

$250.00 

FRAMED 

$395.00 

includes  shipping 

Visa  &  MasterCard  acce] 
CA  res.  add  QVi%  sales 

Poster  Graphic  with  foil, 
Same  size,  available  unframec 


J&gfc^rtfute&Lfflf 


Exclusive  Publishers  TO  ORDER  YOUR  COMMEMORATIVE  GRAPHIC, 

fine  art  acquisitions  CALL  TOLL-FREE:  1-800-222-3941 

EDWARD  WESTON  GRAPHICS  .   aft-,„  „-. 

CENTENNIAL  COMMEMORATIVE  CO.  or  1-81MKJZZ-ZZ54 

5  Business  Center  Drive  ^  California i      8 1 8-885- 1 044 

Northridge,  CA  91324 
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ay  this  elaborate 


artisan,  will  share  with  museums  and 
Tuscan  villas  an  aura  of  old  world 
elegance.  For  your  brochure  on  the 
La  Barge  Collection  of  fine  mirrors, 
tables,  screens,  and  chairs,  wntt 
La  Barge,  Dept.  613,  P.O.  Box  905-A, 
Holland,  Mic1-1 
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"The  Chait  Collection  of  Chinese  Export  Silver" 
by  John  Devereaux  Kernan. 
272-page  catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  slipcased. 
Available  at  $65  plus  $8  for  handling  and  shipping, 
plus  applicable  sales  tax.  Published  in  conjunction 
with  our  75th  Anniversary  Exhibition  held  in 
October,  1985. 


Rare  Chinese  Export  Silver  Tea  Kettle, 

with  repousse  decor  on  a  blue  enameled 

ground.  Swing  handle  with  ivory  grip. 

Weight:  28  oz. 

Height  to  top  of  handle:  IVa  inches. 

Mark:  an  ideogram  reading  Hui  Hsing,  probably 

the  name  of  the  maker. 

Late  China  Trade  Period,  1840-1880  A.D. 

Enameled  backgrounds  are  rare. 

No.  50  in  the  catalogue  of  "The  Chait  Collection 

of  Chinese  Export  Silver." 


<£Ralph  SK.&hait  (Satieties 

i  ESTABLISHED  1910  f"  £  INC. 

WORKS  OF  ART  •  CHINESE  ART 

12  East  56th  St.,  N:Y,  N.Y.  10022  'Tel:  212-758-0937 *  Cables:"  RALIMA"  New  York 


MEMBEF1  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEFIICA  INC 
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JUST  ONE  DROP 

TELLS  YOU  WHY 

ESTEE  LAUDER  WAS  KEEPING 

PRIVATE 
COLLECTION 

FRAGRANCE  FOR  HERSELF 


V 


ESTEE 
LAUDER 

NEW      YORK     •      LONDON      •      PARIS 


2»VV.* 


si 


Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 


Rolex  available  at  Madison  Avenue  location  only. 


,    FINE  IEWELRY    'W^.  ANTIQUES 
>t3nLM.adi5°"  ^"Ue  (COmer  59th  Stree,)-  New  York-  New  York  10022  -(212)  832-9000 


CONNOISSEUR 


II    \l     I  OS,, 


COVER   Photograph  hy  Neal  Slavin 

CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  The  decline 
of  Central  Park;  the  rise  of  Texas  cuisine; 
dashing  neckties  for  Father's  Day;  there 
goes  the  world's  rarest  vintage  car;  a  doctor 
for  dolls;  three  cheers  for  booing 

AUCTIONS  For  sale:  an  overpainted 
Mantegna,  Tang  treasures,  and  007's  car 

THE  LIVELY  ARTS  An  architect  who 
makes  extraordinary  wildlife  films 

WISH  YOU  WERE  HERE  Peaks  of  a  great 
postcard  collection,  by  Joyce  Pendola 

MAN  AND  SUPERMAN  How  the  So- 
viets have  covered  up  for  the  composer 
Pyotr  Mich  Tchaikovsky,  by  Dale  Harris 


BRANCUSI'S  THIRD  MUSE  Along-lost 
masterpiece  resurfaces 

CONCERT  IN  SAINTE-CHAPELLE    One 

marvelous  way  to  celebrate  a  wedding  in 
Paris,  by  Ann  Headington 

MUNCH'S  SPELL  What  a  perceptive 
collector  sees  in  the  great  Norwegian 
Expressionist,  by  Marianne  Tuteur 

EXPO '86  A  world's  fair  for  people  who 
hate  world's  fairs,  by  Mavor  Moore 

VANCOUVER  There's  a  lot  more  to 
the  city  than  Expo,  by  David  Watmough 

INSTANT  HEIRLOOMS  Sumptuous 
jewelry  at  London's  Grosvenor  House  An- 
tiques Fair,  by  Leon  Harris 


THE   TROUBLE    WITH    BROADWAY 

What  remedy  for  a  sick  industry .?  by  Mari- 
lyn Stasio 

BEADED  SNEAKERS  A  stunning  new 
show  of  works  by  contemporary  Native 
American  artists,  by  Anthony  Brandt 

GOURMET'S  DELIGHT  Bordeaux's 
Clavel  restaurant  has  it  all — food,  wine, 
and  ambience,  by  Alexis  Bespaloff 

INVESTOR'S  FILE  Handwritten 
manuscripts  by  the  famous 

TWO  OF  THE  BEST  Gigantic  chalk 
figures  scratched  into  the  landscape 

QUERY  In  your  field  of  expertise, 
what  question  most  needs  to  be  asked? 
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Our  Grays  Corn! 


We  find  our  grays  all 
around  us.  And  above  and 
under  us.  In  flowers,  trees. 
In  birds  and  fish.  I  'nusual 


grays.  Lively,  lovely,  subtle, 
soft.  All  rich,  complex.  All 
distinctly  different  from 
anyone  else s.  A  nd  all  thirty 


of  them  clearly  establish 
gray  as  the  neutral  of  the 
80s.  You  '11  find  these  misty 
pastels  tight,  tough:  sophis- 


ticated pinpoint  saxony  I 
distinguished  by  soft  han\ 
and  subdued  luster.  We  ct\ 
the  collection  Rhianna.  L\ 


Tiffany  classics  for  all  time. 


The  elements  of  timeless  design  may  be  seen  in  this  exclusive  collection  of  Tiffany  Classic  quartz  watches. 
Center:  Men's  fourteen  karat  gold  watch,  $925.  Clockwise  from  left:  Men's  fourteen  karat  gold  "Two  Time  Zone 

Watch,"  $1,575.  Men's  fourteen  karat  gold  rectangular  watch,  $1,050.  Men's  stainless  steel  pressure-proof 

"Diver's  Watch"  with  time  elapse  bezel,  $395.  Women's  fourteen  karat  gold  watch,  $725.  Women's  fourteen  karat 

gold  watch  with  calendar  and  sweep  second  hand,  $675.  Men's  stainless  steel  watch,  $275.  Men's  fourteen 

karat  gold  watch  with  calendar  and  sweep  second  hand,  $975.  Men's  stainless  steel  watch,  $275. 


TlFFANY&CO. 


NEW  YORK  •  FIFTH  AVE.  &  57TH  ST.  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON  •  BOSTON  •  ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO  ORDER  CALL  800-526-0649  •  ©T&.  CO.  1986 
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8-10  Hans  Road. 
Knightsbndge.  London.  S.W.3. 
lopp  west  side  Harrods) 
Telephone  0 1  -589  5266 


A  beautifully  drawn 
Chippendale  period  carved 
wood  and  gilt  minor  of 
large  proportions. 
Circa  1760 

Height  75  ins  1 90.5  cms 
Width  48  ins  122  cms 


Exhibiting  at 
The  Grosvenor  House 
Antiques  Fair, 
llth-21st  June  1986, 
stand  39 


Catalogue  of  latest 
acquisitions  $5 
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AT  THE  SERVICE  OF  MONARCHS,  LUMINARIES,  STATESMEN 
AND  MERE  PERFECTIONISTS  SINCE  1764 


Tiffany  &  Co.       George  Watts       Bullocks  Wilshire 
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TREND-SETTERS 
IN  TRADITION ! 


At  MAISON  ET  JARDIN  our  style  has  become  a  tradition. 
A  tradition  that  stems  from  our  passion  for  elegant,  comfor- 
table interiors  and  the  rare  and  beautiful  accessories  that 
complement  them. 

In  our  showrooms  you'll  find  a  team  of  friendly,  attentive 
consultants  and  the  decorator  ready  to  create  a  decor  worthy 
of  your  highest  aspirations. 

Our  design  office  and  organisation  are  available  wherever 
you  require  them.  Together  they  will  accomplish  the  design 
of  your  choice  to  the  highest  standards  of  quality,  detail  and 
finish.  What's  more,  we  place  just  as  much  importance  on 
speed  and  efficiency  of  execution  as  on  the  creative  talents 
of  our  specialists. 

At  MAISON  ET  JARDIN  we  cultivate  a  lasting  kind  of 
beauty  combined  with  that  touch  of  charm  and  originality 
that  defines  the  lifestyle  of  discerning  people  the  world  over. 


From  the  skillful  blend  of 
traditional  elegance  and 
contemporary  comfort  we 
create  a  unique  style  that 
bears  the  distinctive  hall- 
mark of  personality. 
Your  personality. 


Galerie  Maison  et  Jardin 


PARIS  :  120,  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Honore  75008  -  (1)  45.61.93.30 
PARIS  :  38,  rue  de  CourceUes  75008  -  (1)  42.25.93.50 
CANNES  :  Le  Gray  d'Albion  17,  La  Croisette  06313  -  93.99.01.16 
LYON  :  107,  rue  Vendome  69006  -  78.52.79.70 
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When  you  first  handle  a  Patek  Philippe,  you  become 
aware  that  this  is  a  watch  of  rare  perfection. 
We  know  the  feeling  well.  We  experience  a  sense  of 
pride  every  time  a  Patek  Philippe  leaves  the  hands  of 
our  craftsmen.  For  us  it  lasts  a  moment  —  for  you, 
a  lifetime. 

We  made  this  watch  for 
you  —  to  be  part  of  your 
life  —  because  this  is  the 
way  we've  always  made 
watches. 

And  if  we  may  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  five  genera- 
tions of  experience  it  will 
be  this:  a  Patek  Philippe 
doesn't  just  tell  you  the 
time,  it  tells  you  something 
about  yourself. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


^ensive  presentation  of  Patek  Philippe  timepieces,  please  send  $5  -  or  for  a  simple  brochure  of  current  styles  write  to: 
Patek  Philippe.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Suite  629  -  CO,  New  York,  NY  10020. 
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OCTAGON  COLLECTION,  Italian  silverplate  by  Lande 

Ice  Bucket,  135.  Rectangular  Tray,  125.  Cheese  Board,  35. 


SAN  FRANCISCO   •   BEVERLY  HILLS   •   DALLAS   •   HOUSTON 


Over  the  past  fifty  years, 

Steuben  has  been  given  to  commemorate 

The  Battle  of  Britain, 

The  Genius  of  Albert  Einstein, 

The  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty, 

The  Centenary  of  Canada's  Nationhood  and 

The  Anniversary  of  Lafayette's  Birth. 

This  year, 

on  January  12th 

at  7:32  a.m., 

Steuben  was  given  again 

when  Dr.  Kent  Nye  Johnson  oi  Middlebrook,  Virginia 

gave  it  to  his  wife, 

Julie, 

to  commemorate  the  birth  of  their  first  son, 

Christopher  Shawn. 


Equinox  Bowl 
n  Neil  Cohen- 
Width  0:t  INCHES   $385. 

Steuien  Catalogue  $  = 
Fifth  Avenue  at  >6th  Street 
New  York  New  V>r».  10022 

2'.-  -52-1441 

A  Division  of  Corning  Glass  Works 


BEN  AN  AMERICAN  T      R      E      A      S      U 
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HOTEL  HERRE    J  EAST  Msl  STREET    NEW  YORK  CITV 
TEL   :  :  Mioow 


to  Dept.  6C-6,  For  the  place  to  buy  Karges.  call '< 


How  Alberts  trout 
delayed  the 
mayors  inauguration. 

Nobody  had  ever  seen  an  April 

so  still. 

Elizabeth  watched  the  humming- 
birds outside  the  window.  I  ler  hands 
were  clasping  and  unclasping  in  her 
lap.  She  did  not  want  Wilma,  the 
mayor's  wife,  to  sec  her  concern. 

"Didn't  Mr.  Karges  remember 
that  the  inauguration  had  been 
scheduled  for  early  afternoon?" 
Wilma's  voice  rose  at  the  ends  as 
though  reaching  for  some  answer  in 
the  air. 

Elizabeth  turned  from  the 
window.  "Albert  had  to  take  the  chairs 
over  to  New  1  larmony  to  find  the 
proper  upholstery  fabric.  There  was 
none  here."  Wilma  sighed.  "Elizabeth, 
why  must  everything  be  so  perfect  if 
nobody  would  know  the  difference?" 
Elizabeth  watched  her  leave  through 
the  kitchen  door,  thinking  to  herself, 
"Albert  would  know."  Suddenly  she 
started  at  the  sound  behind  her.  She 
saw  Albert's  hat  and  could  it  really 
be  a  fishing  rod...? 

His  eyes  were  sheepish,  trying 
not  to  smile.  "Elizabeth,  the  chairs 
are  in  the  wagon.  I  just  had  to  stop  for 
a  moment  by  the  meadow.  The  trout 
were  really  leaping.  I  simply  forgot 
the  time."  He  put  one  chair  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen.  The  deep 
cream  fabric  seemed  to  ripple  silver. 
"It  is  perfect,  isn't  it?  This  new  fabric 
is  like  silver  water,  isn't  it  Elizabeth''" 

Elizabeth  looked  at  her  husband. 
Once,  while  pulling  a  branch  from  a 
walnut  tree,  he  had  said,  "I  know  why 
wood  is.  I  know  why  to  finish  the 
emotion  of  a  magnificent  Chippendale 
or  Robert  Adams  or  even  Kent,  you 
must  hand-carve  and  flush  the  joints, 
and  gentle  the  grain. 

"Elizabeth,  I  hear  the  wood." 
And  she  knew  indeed  he  did. 

Karges 

by 

Hand 

The  Karges  Furniture  Company.  Inc. 

1301  W.  Maryland  Street.  P.O.  Box  6517 

Evansville.  Indiana  47712 


The  Chronograph  02 
Der  Chronograph  02 
Le  Chronographe  02 
II  Cronografo  02 
PORSCHE  DESIGN 


registered  design 


Saks  Fine  Jewelry,  All  Stores;  Wempe  Jewelers,  New  tork;  Brittany,  Inc.  Chicago;  Morel  Jewelers,  San  Francisco; 

Friedlander 's,  Seattle;  Sidney  Mobell ,  San  Francisco 

American  PD  Company,  Inc.,  2049  Century  Pork  East,  Suite  2480,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90067;  120  East  56th  Street,  Suite  1410,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

1-800-433-7555 


From  September  25  to  October  12  1986 

XIIP  Biennale 

Internationale 

des  Antiquaires 

with 

la  Haute  Joaillerie  de  France 

and  le  Livre  rare 


At  the 


From  monday  to  Saturday  from  1 1  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m. 


^IJan  lee      JDu  auu 

ANTIQUITES 


LOUIS  XV  period 

Rare  and  important  "Salon  a  la  Reine" 

Six  armchairs  and  six  chairs 

golden  wood 

stamped  by  CHENE\  A  T  (master  in  1763) 


2  place  du  Palais  Royal  -  75001  PARIS 
Tel.  42  97  27  84 
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Stand  J2 


Gianmana  Buccellati 


Joaillier-Orfevre 


Stand  J2 


Paris,  4  Place  Yendome.  tel.  42  60  12  12     Monte  Carlo.  Avenue  des  Beaux- Arts,  tel.  50  90  10 
Milano.  Cala  di  Yolpe.  Porto  Cervo.  Isola  d'Elba.  Pans.  Monte  Carlo.  New  York,  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Hong  Kong 


*    Xllle 
BIENNALE  INTERNATIONALE 
DES  ANTIQUAIRES 
GRAND  PALAIS  PARIS 

DU  25  SEFTEMBRE 
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STAND  N°  60 


MEUBLES-OBETS  D  '  A  RT  1  9  2  O  •  1  9  3 O 


GAL£JU£ 
VALLOJS 


TABLEAUX-SCULPTURES   XX'SIECLE 


4  1    RUE    D  E..S  EINE   75006    PARIS   TELEPHONE  43  29   5p84 

-  • 
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ff  bienn/Clpinternationale  des  antiquaires 

25  SEPTEMBRE 


GALERIE  CHEVALIER 


Stand  36 


***  r 


TOperateur" 

Beauvais  Royal  Manufactory  tapestry, 

signed  F.  BOUCHER,  and  dated  1736 

(detail)  -  10ft5  H.  X  14ft5  W. 


157  EAST  64TH.  STREET  NEW-YORK, 

15,  QUAI  VOLTAIRE,  75007  PARIS  -  TEL  :  (1)  42.60.72.68 


GRAND  PALAIS  DES  CHAMPS-ELYSEES  -  PARIS 
12  OCTOBRE  1986 

PHILIPPE  FARLEY 
ARIANE  DANDOIS-FAYE 
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Queen  Anne 
Scarlet  Lacquer  Bureau-Cabinet 
England  -  early  18th  Century 
85  inches  H.  X  37?  inches  W. 


N.Y.  10021  TEL(212)472-1622 

61,  RUE  DES  SAINTS-PERES,  75006  PARIS  -  TEL.  :  (1)  42.22.14.43 


TE  JOAILLERIE  DE  FRAN 


T\i 


BOUCHERON 

26,  place  Vendome 

4.  "S  YRA  CUSE ' '  set  of  gold  rour% 
and  baguette  diamond  necklace, 
earrings  and  bracelet. 


CHAUMET 

12,  place  Vendome 

2.  Chrossydolite  "Horse  Head"  wit 
ruby  eyes  forming  necklace  of 
cultured  pearls,  gold  and 
diamonds. 


MAUBOUSSIN 

20,  place  Vendome 

5 .  Necklace  and  earrings 
"TSARINA  "  yellow  gold  and  white  \ 
mother  of  pearl,  set  with 
cabochon  rubies  and  diamonds. 


MELLERIO  DITS  MELLER 

9,  rue  de  la  Paix 

3 .  Emerald  cabochons,  marquise  and 
pear  shape  diamonds  mounted 
on  yellow  gold. 


VAN  CLEEF  &  ARPELS 
22,  place  Vendome 

1 .  Necklace  with  oval  yellow 
diamonds,  pear  shape  diamonds, 
on  gold.  Earrings  with  oval 
yellow  diamonds,  pear  shape 
)     diamonds,  on  gold. 
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PARIS 

33  Quai  Volume 

France  75007 

Telephone  (1)  42  61  19  88 

(1)47  03  45  13 

NEW  YORK 
By  Appointment  Only;  305  East  61  Street.  New  York  10021,  Telephone  (212)  355-1922 


DALLAS 

The  Crescent 

2200  Cedar  Springs- 

Suitc  368,  Dallas,  Texas  75201 

(214)  871  35  77  -  Telex  4630189 


Fine  and  rare  LOUIS  XVI  TULIPWOOD,  AMARANTH  AND  PARQUETRY  ARMOIRE 

Circa  1780. 
Height  :  69  in.  x  Width  :  38  in.  x  Depth  :  19  in. 
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MEMBRE  DU  SYNDICAT  SUISSE  DES  ANTIQUAIRES  ET  COMMERCANTS  D'ART    4^/' 


Leo  von  Klenze  (Hildesheim  1784-1864  Munich)  " Passage  avec  le  Fort  romain  de  Massa  di  Carrara" 
Oil  on  canvas,  77  x  100  cm,  monogramed  and  dated  1827 


GALERIE 
BRUNO  ME1SSNER 


B 


M 


Bahnhofstrasse  14  -  8001  Zurich 
Tel  :  01-211.90.00 
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Jean  Lupu 

meubles  d  objets  d'ari  des  \  \  lie  el  XVIllc  siedes 


43,ruedu  Faubourg  Sainl  I  bnore  75008  Boris  lei.  /  /  /  42.d5.93.19 


A  FINE  LOUIS  XV  ORMOLU-MOUNTED  BLACK  LACQUER  COMMODE 

Mid.  18th  Century-stamped  C.  WOLFF  master  in  1755 

Height  :  35,5  in  -  Width  :  51  in  -  Depth  :  23,5  in 

The  WOLFF  "chinoiseries"  were  inspired  from  prints  by  F.  BOUCHER 
References  :  Louvre  museum 

Rothschild  Collection  at  Waddesdon  Manor 
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BERNARD  BARUCH  STEINITZ 
Antiquum 


-  -x. 


An  exceptionally  beautiful  writing  table 

LOUIS  XV  -  LOUIS  XVI  transition  period 

stamped  by  J.H.  RIESNER,  cabinet-maker  to  Marie-Antoinette 

(received  master  in  1768) 

on  show  at  BERNARD  BARUCH  STEINITZ  Gallery 


PARIS        4,  rue  Drouot  75009  first  floor 

from  9  a.m.  to  17  p.m.  every  day 
including  saturdav  mornine 
tel.  :  42.46.98.98' 

LONDON  "Aux  Menus  Plaisirs" 
23  Grafton  street  Wl 
from  10  a.m.  to  18.30  p.m. 
tel.  493.55.12 
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A  PARIS" 
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DIDIER  AARON  &  CIE 

32,  av.  Raymond-Poincare  -  Paris  16e  -  TcM.  47.27.17.79 


AVELINE  &CIE 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  42.66.60.29 


ETIENNE  LEVY  S.A. 

178,  Fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8C  -  Tel.  45.62.33.47 


MICHEL  MEYER 

24,  av.  Matignon  -  Paris  8C  -  Tel.  42.66.62.95 


JACQUES  PERRIN 

3,  quai  Voltaire  -  Paris  7e  -  Tel.  42.60.27.20 


MAURICE  SEGOURA 

20,  Fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  42.65.11.03 


BERNARD  STEINITZ 

4,  rue  Drouot  -  Paris  9e  -  Tel.  42.46.98.98 


with  the  participation  of : 

GALERIE  CAMOIN 

9,  Quai  Voltaire  -  Paris  7C  -  Tel.  42.61.82.06 


LALOUX-DESSAIN 

26,  Bid  de  Waterloo  -  1000  Bruxelles 
Belgique  -  Tel.  (2)  513.56.06 


*-£} 


Association  of  seven  famous  antique  dealers  who  are  top  specialists  in 
French  17th  and  18th  century  Furniture,  Works  of  Art  and  Old  Master 
Paintings.  Their  skilled  knowledge  and  professional  reputation  offer 
collectors  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY  and  AUTHENTICITY. 


OLD  MASTER  PAINTIXGS 
AND  SCULPTURE 


In  Vcromancian 

Signed  and  dated  indistinct K  .center  right  "Le  Prince  1774" 
Oil  on  Canvas:  31x25-1/2  inches 


Stair  Saiimty 
matthiesen 

In  association  with  Matthif  sen    7-8  Mason  s  Yard.Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SW1  .Tel  01  930  2437 


Wl  East  69th  Street   NewYorlNY10021    Tel  212  288  10  88 

Monday-Friday.  1030  to530 


g  * 
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GALERIE  MERMOZ 

ART  PRECOLOMBIEN 

6,  RUE  JEAN-MERMOZ  -  75008  PARIS  -  TEL.  (1)43.59.82.44 


H  20  cm-  W26cm 
Depht  12  cm 


jJH 
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SOTHEBY'S  INTERNATIONAL  REALT 

1334  York  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10021  •  Telephone:  (212)  606-7(1 

These  fine  properties  are  just  a  sample  of  our  current  listings.  For  more  information,  color  brochures  an 
complimentary  copy  of  Sotheby's  Portfolio  of  distinctive  properties  for  sale,  please  contact  our  Refern 

Department  in  New  York  at  (212)  606-7070. 


Kent,  Connecticut 

HISTORIC  STONE  COLONIAL  ESTATE 

80-acre  estate  with  exquisite  stone  Colonial  built  in 

1827,  overlooking  Macedonia  Brook.  Historic  mill; 

1790  miller's  house;  guest  house;  carriage  house: 

caretaker's  cottage;  barn:  tennis  court;  pool. 

$  1 .600,000  Brochure  #C4- 133 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

DE  VOE  REALTY  COMPANY 

Main  St.,  Kent,  CT  06751. 

Telephone:  203/927-3571 


Nantucket,  Massachusetts 
SECLUDED  NANTUCKET  COTTAGE 

2 1 '/» +  acres  bordered  on  2  sides  bv  the  Atlantic 

Ocean  and  Sesachacha  Pond,  with  extensive  private 

sand  beach.  Cedar  panelling;  fireplace:  decks:  water 

views  from  all  rooms.  Surrounded  by  an  874-acre 

bird  sanctuary. 

$3,300,000  Brochure  #C5-1 71 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

DENBY  REAL  ESTATE 

4  Federal  St..  Nantucket,  MA  02554. 

Telephone:  617/228-2522 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 
1894  CARRIAGE  HOUSE 

Spacious  11-roorn  residence  surrounded  t 
lovely  acres,  has  original  double  doors,  fir  flo 
stalls  incorporated  into  superb  renovation.  Sfi 
farmhouse/guest  house;  2  garages;  studio. 
$890,000  Brochure* 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
ELIZABETH  EYRE  TAYLOR  REAL  ESTAl 
Norfolk  Rd.,  Southfield.  MA  01259. 
Telephone:  413/229-8418 


New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
PRIVATELY  SITUATED  COLONIAL 
1 1 -room  Colonial  set  on  7.6  acres  of  fields  and  land- 
scaped grounds.  Granite  fireplace  wall,  random- 
width  hand-pegged  floors,  circular  stairway,  bay 
windows,  panelling  and  high  ceilings.  3-car  garage. 
$1,450,000  Brochure  #C4- 134 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
MABEL  C.LAMB 

4  1  Cherry  St..  New  Canaan,  CT  06840. 
Telephone:  203/966-2622 


Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts 

SOUNDVIEW  COLONIAL 

1 1  -room  residence  built  in  1 740  offers  glorious  water 

views  and  retains  original  appointment!:.  Situated  on 

I  35  acres  with  300  ±  feet  of  sand  beach.  Poo);  tennis 

I I  urt;  paddle  tennis  court  with  deck:  garage. 

S  l  ,850,000  Brochure  #C5- 1 79 

E  \c  lusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

REAJ   ESTATE  ASSOCIATES 

5  Old  Dock  Rd..  West  Falmouth.  MA  02374. 

Telephone:  617  540-3003 


Sharon,  Connecticut 
LITCHFIELD  COUNTY  MANOR 

24  picturesque  acres  of  lawns,  gardens,  orchards  and 

woods  surround  this  6-bedroom  1912  English  stone 

Manor  House,  located  V's  miles  from  the  village 

green.  Caretaker's  cottage;  stable.  2  hours  to 

Manhattan. 

$  1 .500.000  Brochure  #C4- 1 3 1 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

ALBERT  BORDER  REALTORS 

Main  St..  Lakeville.  CT  06039. 

Telephone:  203  433-2400 


■**o 


Hopewell,  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

BRICKHOUSE  FARM 

112+  acre  gentleman's  farm  c.  1810.  with  pastures, 

landscaping  and  a  pond.  Red-brick  Colonial  with 

original  appointments  and  tavern  room  modelled 

after  the  Raleigh  Tavern.  Pool;  caretakers  cottage; 

barns. 

$2,950,000  Brochure  #CS-43 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

N.T  CALLAWAY  REAL  ESTATE 

4  Nassau  Street.  Princeton.  N]  08542 

Telephone:  609  92 1  - 1 050 


Norfolk,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut 
MAGNIFICENT  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Beautifully  landscaped  40  ±  acre  estate  with 
7-room  Cape-style  residence,  2  guest  hou; 
caretaker's  residence.  Free-form  pool;  pool 
2-car  garage.  Private  setting  adjacent  to  a  statt 
$780,000  Brochure  # 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
ELIZABETH  EYRE  TAYLOR  REAL  ESTAl 
Norfolk  Rd..  Southfield,  MA  01259. 
Telephone:  413/229-8418 


East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  New  York 
GEORGICA  POND  RETREAT 

Flower  gardens  and  a  pond  surround  this 
room  Contemporary  with  indoor  pool,  ag< 
furnishings  and  loftv  entertainment  room.  In 
tive  conversion  from  dairy  farm  and  silos. 
$1,250,000  (furnished)  Brochure  #, 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
ALLAN  M.  SCHNEIDER  &  ASSOC.  INC. 
69  Mam  St.,  East  Hampton,  NY  1 1937. 
Telephone:  516/324-3900 


* 


. 
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dlacxStam*  Frost  f 

Since  1810 

NOW  OPEN  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  AT  THE  ST  FRANCIS  HO 

TUCSON.  AZ«  STAMFORD.  CT'BOCA  RATON.  EL 'FT.  LAUDERDALE.  EL*  PALM  BEACH.  FL« PLANTATION.  FL«M  THESDA.  MD 
SHORT  HILLS.  N)  •  DALLAS.  TX  •  HOUSTON,  TX  •  PLANO.  TX  •  FAIRFAX.  VA •  McLEAN.  VA  •  BELLEVUE.  WA 

•■       .       • 


OISCGYEIY 


Stainless  steel  and  18  kt.  sold  Diving  Watch: 
water  resistant  to  660  ft.,  one-waj  rotating  be/el.  locking  crown  and  end-of-bat  ten -life  indicator. 
Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced. 
Also  available  in  all  18  kt.  gold  or  all  stainless  steel. 


Goldtinker 

272  Norwood  Ave..  Deal.  NJ.  ■  (201)  531-8787 
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MY  EYE  kit, 


omas  Hming 


Save  New  York's 
Finest  Work  of  ArT 

One  of  the  most  awesome  and  beauti- 
ful works  of  art  in  America — one 
that  has  been  cherished  by  more 
people  and  is  responsible  tor  uplift- 
ing more  lives  than  virtually  any 
other  single  artistic  treasure — is  sadly  suf- 
fering trom  neglect  and  mismanagement. 
The  people  who  are  responsible  ought 
to  be  roundly  condemned. 

The  work  ot  art  I'm  talk- 
ing about  is  New  York's 
Central  Park,  the  "lungs  of 
the  city,"  as  the  place  was 
called  around  1870,  when 
its  initial  building  was 
completed.  Nothing  in  the 
world  matches  this  843- 
acre  miracle  of  elegance, 
beauty,  surprise — and  fun. 
Not  even  London's  parks, 
superb  as  they  are,  can 
compare  to  it  in  inventive- 
ness and  diversity. 

Central  Park  was 
spawned  by  the  common 
man,  for  the  common 
man,  through  a  bizarre 
coming  together  of  corrupt 
politicians  and  pious  civic 
progressives.  Boss  Tweed  allowed  it  to  pro- 
ceed as  a  sop  to  those  who  wished  to  reform 
the  then-corrupt  government — and  to 
make  a  few  bucks  along  the  way.  What 
always  astonishes  people  is  that  the  park  is 
man-made.  Originally  a  swamp,  then  the 
site  of  slaughterhouses,  and  a  constant 
spawning  ground  for  yellow  fever,  the  vast 
tract  was  carved,  formed,  shaped,  and 
molded  like  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture. 
Five  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  were 
moved  to  create  those  hills,  valleys,  green- 
swards, and  lawns.  Over  four  million  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines  were  hauled  in  and 
planted. 

Calvert  Vaux   and  Frederick   Law 


Olmsted  (who  was  foremost  .in  abolition- 
ist and  only  second, inly  a  I  inds(  ape  archi- 
tect) were  selected  to  be  the  designers. 
They  won  out  in  the  most  unheard-of  cir- 
cumstances in  those  scandalous  times — an 
open,  public  competition!  No  special 
interest  group,  no  wealthy  nabob,  no 
preening  politician  can  claim  credit  for 
Central  Park.  The  selection  committee 
included  lawyers,  financiers,  and  indus- 
trialists, in  addition  to  a  painter,  a  profes- 
sor, and  a  poet — people  beholden  to  mi 
interest  save  the  public  weal. 

Imagine  trying  today,  in  the  craven  cli- 
mate ot  contemporary  New  York,  to  create 
something  equivalent  to  Central   Park. 


Think  of  attempting  to  design  and  build, 
with  little  deviation  from  the  designers' 
concepts  and  within  budget,  this  incom- 
parably subtle  celebration  of  nature  and 
human  pleasure.  Think  of  building  today 
those  myriad  enticements — the  delightful 
glades,  lawns,  robust  athletic  fields,  shady 
trees,  flowers,  peaceful  walks,  charming 
and  thoroughly  unexpected  vistas — with- 
in the  steel-and-concrete  jacket  that  sur- 
rounds the  park  hut  never  constricts  it. 

Create  a  Central  Park  these  days?  What 
a  laugh!  The  city  that's  supposed  to  protect 
and  preserve  this,  our  finest  work  of  art,  is 
not  even  capable  of  keeping  it  in  decent 
condition.  I  know.  I  see  a  lot  of  the  park. 


I'm  a  bicycle  addict  and  ride  around  its  cir- 
cumference  from   Fifty-ninth   to    1  1 0th 

Street  almost  every  day.  The  condition  of 
tins  \erdant  treasure  is  a  disgrace! 

The  grounds  are  filthy  and  speckled 
with  broken  glass.  The  lakes  and  water- 
ways are  choked  with  silt  and  garbage. 
Leaves  from  seasons  ago  carpet  many 
lawns.  Chain- 1  ink  or  snow  fences  stitch 
across  far  too  many  areas.  One  still  sur- 
rounds Strawberry  Fields  months  after  the 
dedication  to  John  Lennon;  another,  once 
billed  as  temporary,  encloses  the  lovely 
Sheep  Meadow  in  a  harsh  grip.  The  Woll- 
man  skating  rink  was  closed  for  the  sixth 
straight  winter — or  was  it  a  seventh? — 
while  the  Parks  administra- 
tion stumbles  around  try- 
ing to  find  out  what's 
wrong. 

The  boathouse  at  the 
Harlem  Meer  is  still  a 
n  burnt-out  ruin.  The  detri- 
|  tus  dumped  by  slovenly 
5  contractors,  allowed  to 
m  work  without  supervision, 
5  is  still — after  almost  a 
8  year — strewn  down  the 
|  stairs  and  across  the  para- 
i  pet  of  once-peaceful  Bel- 
z\  vedere  Terrace.  Dumping 
s  grounds  of  equipment  and 
z  garbage  blight  vast  areas, 
i  like  the  green-fenced  plot 
"  at  the  Rambles.  Most  path- 
5  ways  are  cracked  and  dan- 
gerously pot  holed:  try  walking  under  the 
bridge  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue;  you  may  sink  out  of  sight. 

Those  responsible  could  hardly  plead 
that  money  is  the  problem,  because  the 
Parks  budget  has  done  nothing  but  in- 
crease in  the  recent  past.  If  real  work — not 
the  usual  glib  political  blather,  standard 
bureaucratic  flummery  from  an  increasing- 
ly defensive  Parks  Department,  or  luke- 
warm investigations — does  not  start  at 
once,  Central  Park,  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished and  important  cultural  achieve- 
ments, just  may  sink  from  sight,  too. 
What's  going  on  is  tantamount  to  gouging 
the  surface  of  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  □ 
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Dramaland 


In  Berlin,  Shakespeare's  Titania  descends 
on  a  trapeze  to  seduce  passing  joggers.  In 
Munich,  a  farmer  rides  his  tractor  across 
the  stage  with  a  life-size  crucifix  on  the 
dashboard.  In  Wuppertal,  naked  dancers 
perform  The  Rite  of  Spring  on  a  soft  dirt 
floor;  by  the  end,  their  sweat  has  turned 
the  stage  into  a  giant  mud  bath. 

American  visitors  to  West  Germany  sel- 
dom venture  farther  than  the  opera,  but 
these  are  only  sideshows  to  the  most  versa- 
tile  theater  scene  in  the  world.  Also  the 
most  popular:  more  theater  tickets  are  sold 
here  than  tickets  for  soccer,  the  country's 
favorite  sport.  Even  in  many  small  towns, 
abstruse  new  plays  and  radical  stagings  of 
the  classics  regularly  sell  out. 

With  ticket  prices  a  small  fraction  of 
what  Americans  are  used  to  paying,  it's 
worth  your  while  to  drop  in  for  a  peek  at 
German  theater  even  if  you  lack  the  ability 
to  follow  the  dialogue.  Most  accessible  will 
be  the  strange  and  lovely  hybrid  of  dance 
and  theater  staged  by  Pina  Bausch,  in 
Wuppertal,  or  Suzanne  Linke,  in  Bremen. 
Or  find  a  production  of  a  play  you  know  in 
English:  Shakespeare  is  produced  more 
than  any  other  playwright — and,  as  a  rule, 
more  imaginatively  than  in  the  United 
States  or  Britain. 

Germans  have  been  stagestruck  for  cen- 
turies: a  good  acting  troupe  was  as  impor- 
tant to  a  German  prince  as  a  good  army. 
But  why  does  their  theater  remain  so 
vibrant  today? 

One  reason  is  the  repertory  system, 
which  never  caught  on  so  well  in  the 
English-speaking  theater.  Acting  ensem- 
bles have  a  rapport  that  comes  from  years 
of  working  together.  And  to  fight  inbreed- 
ing, theaters  trade  directors  the  way  sports 
teams  trade  star  players. 

Another  reason  is  the  playhouses  them- 
selves, the  largest  collection  of  modern 

Provocative:  As  You  Like  It,  German  style 


Spectacular:  Chekhov's  Three  Sisters,  as 
staged  at  the  Schaubiihne,  West  Berlin. 

theaters  in  the  world;  even  small  cities 
have  facilities  that  rival  Lincoln  Center. 
The  set  design  alone  is  often  worth  the 
price  of  admission:  in  the  director  Peter 
Stein's  recent  version  of  Chekhov's  Three 
Sisters  at  the  Schaubuhne,  in  Berlin,  the 
parlor  set  spread  apart  for  the  final  act  to 
reveal  a  piece  of  forest  fifty  yards  deep. 

This  extravagance  doesn't  come  cheap, 
but  no  country's  theater  is  better-en- 
dowed. Direct  government  theater  subsidy 
approaches  half  a  billion  dollars  per  year — 
three  times  the  entire  budget  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Such  a 
small  sliver  of  income  comes  from  ticket 
sales  that  producers  joke  it  might  be 
cheaper  to  disband  the  box-office  staff  and 
hand  out  tickets  for  free. 

West  Germany  has  no  theater  center 
like  Broadway.  At  the  moment,  Hamburg 
is  the  city  critics  are  watching,  because  the 
razzmatazz  director  Peter  Zadek  and  the 
more  decorous  Jiirgen  Flimm  have  just 
joined  local  companies.  The  state  theater 
in  the  little  town  of  Bochum,  in  the  Ruhr 
region,  has  long  been  the  best  place  to  find 
new  German  playwrights,  but  that  may 
change  now  that  the  iconoclastic  director 
Claus  Peymann  has  gone  to  Vienna's 
mighty  Burgtheater.  Dieter  Dorn's  Kam- 
merspiele,  in  Munich,  is  always  a  sure  bet. 
Ivan  Nagel's  staging  ot  plays  with  evening- 
news  topicality  is  stirring  up  the  dust  at 
Stuttgart's  Staatstheater. 

The  best  company  is  at  West  Berlin's 
Schaubuhne.  Look  for  the  directors  Peter 
Stein,  Luc  Bondy,  and  Klaus  Michael 
Grueber;  the  performers  Bruno  Ganz,  Jut- 
ta  Lampe,   and  Edith  Clever;  and  the 


designer  Karl-Ernst  Hermann.  Berlin  is 
also  the  home  of  Grips,  an  unusually 
vibrant  children's  theater,  and  of  the 
annual  Theatertreffen,  in  the  spring,  a  fes- 
tival of  the  most  distinguished  productions 
of  the  season  from  around  the  country. 

More  could  be  said — about  Brecht's 
Berliner  Ensemble,  Max  Reinhardt's 
Deutsches  Theater,  and  the  Komische 
Oper — all  of  which  put  on  great  theater, 
but  in  the  other  Germany.  — Robert  Mossa 

The  Glasgow  Pups 

The  Glasgow  School  of  Art — 
designed  by  the  Scottish  architect 
Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  in 
Glasgow  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
in  his  unique  brand  of  art  nouveau 
style — is  one  of  the  least-known  artistic- 
pilgrimage  sites  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the 
best-preserved.  Its  dark  wooden  corridors, 
its  twirling  staircases,  the  colorful  glow  of 
its  stained-glass  inlays,  the  firm  curves  of 
its  door  frames,  the  endless  arabesques  of 
its  lamp  fittings,  remain  magically  intact. 
Occasionally,  someone  rifling  through  the 
attic  discovers  a  forgotten  Mackintosh 
drawing  or,  scraping  the  paint  off  a  piece  of 
furniture,  finds  it  to  be  the  forgotten  pro- 
totype of  his  elegant  yellow  settee. 

But  the  greatest  surprise  when  you  visit 
the  art  school  is  to  see  the  studios  where 
twentyr  generations  of  students  have  cov- 
ered every  available  Mackintosh  surface 
with  the  drips,  gashes,  and  blobs  of  their 
inspiration.  Never  in  its  history  has  the  art 
school  been  as  evidently  alive  as  now,  for  a 
new  generation  of  Scottish  painters  cen- 
tered on  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  can 
currently  claim,  loudly  and  justly,  to  be 
producing  some  of  the  most  exhilarating 
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The  Architects  of  Time 


Stainless  steel  and  18  kt.  gold  with  diamonds.  Versatile,  thin,  elegant.  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced  at  $2800  and  $1 100. 


BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 

ATLANTA  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH  •  WASHINGTON  D.C. 


-LouisVxiitton.  1  he  art  ol  travel. 


Discover  the  art  of  travel  at  the  Loui-  Vuitton  stores  in  North  America. 

New  York,  57th  Street  and  .it  Macv's  Herald  Square  •  Manhasset.  The  Americana  Shopping  Center 

The  Mall  at  Short  Hills  N.J.  •  Boston.  Copley  Place  •  Washington  D.C.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

Atlanta.  Lenox  Square  •  Palm  Beach,  Worth  Avenue  •  Bal  Harbour  Shops  •  St.  Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 

Houston,  Galleria  II  •  Dallas.  Gallena  •  Chicago.  Water  Tower  Place  and  at  Marshall  Field's  State  Street  •  Minneapolis,  at  Dayton's  700  on  the  Mall 

rlv  Hills.  Rodeo  Collection  •  Palm  Springs,  The  Courtyard  •  San  Francisco,  Sutter  Street 

Honolulu    Ma  Moana  (.enter  and  Royal  Hawaiian  Center  •  Canada.  Toronto.  110  Bloor  Street  W". 

■ — i  i^i  v  i — 
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Some  people  have  a  talent  for 
travel.  They  look  upon  travelling  as  a  fine  art. 

These  true  connoisseurs  require  the  best.  It 
is  for  them  that  the  Louis  Vuitton  craftsmen 
create  luggage  and  perpetuate  the  tradition  of 
custom-made  pieces. 

These  skilled  artisans  ensure  that  each 
trunk,  suitcase  and  bag,  be  it  of  the  classic 


Monogram  Line  or  the  new  Challenge  Line 
bears  the  Louis  Vuitton  stamp  of  strength, 
durability  and  refinement. 

They  meticulously  select  their  materials 
and  authenticate  their  work  with  the  re- 
nowned initials. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  concept  of  luggage  is 
unique.  It  has  been  maintained  since  1854. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIERAPARIS 
MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


J3      Louis  Vuitton  Cup,  Challenger  Races  for  the  America's  Cup:  Newport  83,  Perth  1986/87. 
3/ j 
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painting  in  Britain. 

They  are  called,  none  too 
politely,  the  Glasgow  Pups,  to 
distinguish  them  from  their 
predecessors,  the  late-nine- 
teen  th-century  Glasgow 
Boys,  the  last  important  gen- 
eration to  have  emerged  from 
the  school.  These  Pups  paint 
with  energy  and  irreverence, 
and  much  of  their  energy  has 
gone  into  the  development  of 
a  narrative  self-portrait  in  1 
which  the  artist  becomes  the  E 
hero  of  his  own  stories.  f 

Their  elder  statesman  is  | 
Steven  Campbell,  age  thirty-  j 
tour.  He  is  the  blond,  stocky  s 
figure  you  see  at  the  center  of  S 
many  of  his  own  paintings,  fishing,  search- 
ing, climbing,  hacking  his  way  through 
the  jungle  with  the  frantic  energy  of  an 
explorer  in  a  Spielberg  film.  Very  often  in 
Campbell's  pictures  a  broken  signpost  tells 
you  that  you  are  somewhere  between  Ox- 
ford and  Salisbury,  but  the  landscape  looks 
more  like  the  Peruvian  jungle.  It  is  a  dream 
landscape,  and  the  nervous,  eerie  energy 
that  unsettles  the  surface  innocence  of 
these  paintings  is  the  energy  of  bad  dream- 
ing in  which  you  run  and  run  but  cannot 
escape  what  you  fear. 

Like  many  Scottish  artists  before  him, 


Screen  Gems 


They  are  a  fascinating  combination  of 
ancient  and  modern,  and  of  East 
and  West,"  explains  Lana  Pih  Jo- 
kel,  of  Lacquer  Editions  of  New 
York,  referring  to  two  lacquerwork 
screens  she  recently  commissioned  from 
the  artists  Roy  Lichtenstein  and  Ed  Rus- 
cha.  Lichtenstein's  Screen  with  Brush 
Strokes  (which  stands  a  whopping  eight 
feet  tall  and  extends  to  over  twelve  teet  in 
length)  and  Ruscha's  Remember  and  Forget 
(which  is  only  slightly  smaller)  are  the  first 
designs  in  this  medium  by  either  artist  and 
the  first  in  an  edi- 
tion that  will  be 
produced  t  order 
a  n d  1 1  m  i  t e d  to 
twelve  of  each  de- 
sign. The  price  has 
not  been  set. 

Each  screen  is 
the  result  of  over 
twelve  months  of 
creative  work,  over 
three  months  of 
which  was  needed 


Pick  of  the  Pups:  Steven  Campbell's  Two 
Hunters  Immobilized  by  an  Excessive  Use 
of  Bade  Camouflage,  i  nl  i  in  canvas,  1985. 

Campbell  has  had  to  leave  his  country  in 
order  to  establish  his  reputation.  In  his 
case,  the  journey  took  him  to  New  York, 
where  his  first  show,  at  the  Barbara  Toll 
gallery,  in  April  1985.  was  a  sellout. 
Before  arriving  at  Mackintosh's  art  school 
he  had  worked  tor  seven  years  in  a  ship- 
yard. There  is  a  musculature  to  his  work,  a 
toughness  to  his  aesthetics,  and  a  firmness 
to  his  vision. 


This  toughness,  exception- 
al in  English  art,  is  a  feature  of 
Glasgow  painting.  American 
audiences  may  recognize  the 
raw,  unshaven  influence  of 
Philip  Guston  after  he  turned 
away  from  Abstract  Expres- 
sionism. It  is  a  notable  coinci- 
dence that  several  of  the  more 
significant  Glasgow  painters 
worked  at  other  jobs  before 
entering  art  school.  Adrian 
W'iszniewski  trained  as  an  ar- 
chitect. Frank  Peter  Howson 
joined  the  British  army  and 
became  a  boxer  and  a  night- 
club bouncer  before  entering 
Mackintosh's  school. 

If  the  vigor  of  this  art  is  a 
legacy  of  the  city's  artists'  living,  working, 
and  growing  up  in  Glasgow,  which  has 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  Brit- 
ain's toughest  city,  then  the  confidence 
they  exude  is  surely  the  result  of  their  hav- 
ing been  taught  at  the  jewel  among  Brit- 
ain's art  schools.  Their  cockiness  may 
come  from  the  street,  but  their  sense  of  his- 
tory .  their  knowledge  of  their  own  role  in 
its  making,  is  the  legacy  of  a  great  teacher, 
who  died  in  1928  but  whose  architectural 
masterpiece  continues  to  give  daily  lessons 
in  ambition,  perseverance,  and  faith. 

— Waldemar  januszczak 


Pop  masters  Like  a  screen  test:  Ruscha's  wordplays;  left,  Lichtenstein's  brushstrokes 


tor  the  laborious  process  >>t  applying  the 
numerous  layers  of  a  synthetic-lacquer  rec- 
ipe that  closely  simulates  the  natural  sub- 
stance derived  from  the  Chinese  lac  tree. 
The  manufacture  was  undertaken  by  the 


firm  Lac  d'Argent,  in  Paris,  where  the 
ancient  Oriental  process  of  decorative  lac- 
quering was  first  successfully  combined 
with  modern,  progressive  design  in  the 
early  twenties — when  art  deco  designers, 
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We  don't  style  cars.  We  design  cars. 


If  the  art  of  engineering  stands  for  Audi, 
state  of  the  art  of  engineering  represents  the 
Audi  5000S.  For  what  makes  the  5000S 
look  sleek  must  first  make  it  perform  to  its 
maximum  capacity. 

It's  the  law  of  Audi:  Form  follows  func- 
tion. Each  and  every  inch  of  this  spacious 
luxury  sedan  has  been  designed  to  achieve  a 
low  drag  coefficient  that  aids  efficiency  and 
reduces  interior  noise. 

On  the  road,  wrapped  in  aerodynamic 
design,  you  notice  a  unique  sound.  The 
sound  of  silence.  Of  course,  the  com- 


"<~~  ^^, 


bination  of  power  on  the  outside  and  peace 
and  quiet  inside  didn't  happen  overnight. 

Audi  engineers  have  spent  years  improv- 
ing aerodynamics,  front-wheel  drive  tech- 
nology and  5-cylinder  engine  performance. 
And  now  their  innovations  even  include 
making  Audi  the  worlds  only  production 
luxury  sedan  with  a  fully  galvanized  steel 
body  for  the  ultimate  in  corrosion  protec- 
tion and  enduring  beauty. 

Once  you  drive  the  Audi  5000S,  chances 
are  you'll  venture  no  further.  We 
designed  it  that  way.      i^auj, 


The  art  of  engineering. 


The  Audi  5000  S  is  priced  at  $18,950*  (model  shown  SI9.925 )  and  is  protected  by  a  3-year  30.0(10  mile  new  vehicle  limited  warranty  and  a  ''year  limited  warranty 
against  corrosion  perforation    '(M.S.R.R.  title,  taxes,  trans  p..  reg  .dealer  delivery  add'l  )  Call  1 -SOU- FOR -AUDI  for  details 
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notably  Jean  Dunand,  became  proficient 
at  the  technique  and  applied  it  to  a  range 
of  objets,  including  screens  and  paneling. 
Lichtenstein's  and  Ruscha's  screens, 
which  are  decorated  on  each  side  and  exe- 
cuted in  shallow  relief,  possess  the  simple 
outlines  and  characteristic  coloration  of 
Dunand's  precedent-making  work.  "I  en- 
joyed applying  my  brushstrokes  image  to 
the  screen,"  Lichtenstein  says.  "I  feel  the 
result  is  very  modern,  but  with  an  art  nou- 
veau  or  Japanese  feeling." 

— Nicholas  M.  Dawes 


Three  Cheers 


for  Booing 


The  letters  are  similar,  choruses  of 
outrage  capped  with  dismal  one- 
note  refrains.  "I  can't  believe  we 
attended  the  same  concert,"  goes  a 
gentle  version,  addressed  to  me  in 
my  capacity  as  Time  magazine's  music  crit- 
ic. "You  should  be  ashamed  of  defaming 
many  individuals  worthy  of  high  praise, 
who  only  seek  to  give  the  world  joy,"  runs 
a  more  flowery  variation.  And,  bluntest  of 
all:  "You  are  the  epitome  of  the  world's 
most  nauseating  vermin,  forever  spreading 


filth  and  disease  amidst  your  footstep 

Every  critic  gets  them,  these  irate  mis- 
sives from  disaffected  readers.  No  matter 
how  ad  hominem  they  are,  we  don't  resent 
them;  in  fact,  we  rather  enjoy  them,  and 
share  them  with  family,  friends,  and  col- 
leagues. Yet  there  is  something  sad  about 
these  letters,  too,  for  they  are  representa- 
tive of  a  peculiarly  American  attitude  of 
nonjudgmentalism — a  horror  of  making 
qualitative  assessments  in  one  ot  those 
areas  that  most  demand  them,  the  arts.  At 
first  glance,  it  may  seem  that  our  angry 
readers  are  making  judgments,  passionate- 
ly defending  an  artistic  experience  that, 
they  feel,  the  critic  has  denigrated.  On  the 


contrary,  more  often  than  not  they  are 
simply  reacting  to  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion, not  proposing  a  reasoned  viewpoint  of 
their  own. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  its  roots  in  the 
do-your-own-thing  sixties,  when  the  air 
was  filled  with  nonjudgmental  buzzwords 
like  "viable  alternatives. "  It  evolved  in  the 
seventies  into  a  kind  oi  fuzzy,  perverse 
egalitarianism,  under  which  all  ideas  not 
only  were  created  equal  but  also  had  equal 
validity.  Suddenly  it  became  bad  taste  to 
take  a  stand.  Worse,  it  hurt  people's  feel- 
ings. In  the  name  ot  fairness  and  toler- 
ance, the  upholding  of  standards  became  a 
cardinal  sin. 
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Conchita  necklace  in  18K  gold,  cultured  pearls, 
rubies,  MB  cut  diamonds,  full-cut  diamonds  and  onyx. 

Shown  actual  size. 
Each  piece  is  registered,  signed  and  catalogued. 


New  York.  809  Madison  Avenue,  Telephone  288-9708 
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Occasionally  there  are  demurrers  heard 
in  the  land,  although  never  on  a  European 
scale.  There,  audiences  have  a  propri- 
etary, ongoing  relationship  with  their  cul- 
tural heritage:  Italians  will  whistle  at  an 
opera  production  that  is  too  daring,  Ger- 
mans will  hoot  at  one  that  is  too  conserva- 
tive, and  listeners  in  every  country  but 
England  will  mercilessly  deride  a  hapless 
performer  who  fails  the  demands  of  a  role. 
But  in  concert  halls  and  opera  houses 
across  this  country,  the  mindlessly  offered 
standing  ovation,  no  matter  what  the  level 
of  incompetence,  is  the  rule. 

Still,  it  remains  a  public  duty  to  go  on 
making  rude  noises  in  the  cause  of  artistic 
truth  and  excellence.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  prove  a  negative,  but  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  a  single  worthy  artist  whose  career  was 
irreparably  damaged  by  a  bad  review. 
There  is  no  room  for  diffidence;  neither  is 
there  any  need  for  it.  A  prominent  nine- 
teenth-century music  critic  wrote  of  the 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  that  its 
finale  was  music  that  "stinks  to  the  ear." 
Performers  and  listeners  have  ignored  that 
judgment,  to  everyone's  enjoyment  and 
no  one's  detriment.  A  critical  opinion  may 
be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong,  but  it  must  be 
an  opinion.  More  folks,  not  just  critics, 
should  have  one.  — Michael  Walsh 


irvinq  chais, 

Plastic  Surgeon 

As  he  deftly  clamps  a  pair  of  hemo- 
stats  to  her  injured  right  eyelid, 
Irving  Chais  calmly  delivers  his 
grim  appraisal  of  the  patient's  con- 
dition. "I'll  have  to  go  inside  the 
head  and  work  on  the  eyes  from  behind, 
and  if  you  want  her  head  to  be  able  to  move 
back  and  forth  she'll  have  to  be  re- 
strung." 

"How  much  will  the  operation  cost'" 
asks  the  owner  anxiously,  indicating  that 
no  price  could  be  too  high. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Chais 
says  the  parts  and  labor  will  come  to  $75, 
and  she  can  have  her  doll  back  later  that 
same  afternoon.  "Thev  always  wonder 
how  I  can  remember  all  the  prices  so  fast." 
he  adds  wryly.  "What  do  thev  think  I've 
been  doing  for  the  past  half  a  centurv.  six 
days  a  week?" 

Irving  Chais  is  a  "third-generation  doll 
doctor"  and  the  proprietor  of  the  eight\  - 
six-year-old  New  York  Doll  Hospital,  on 
Lexington  Avenue  in  Manhattan.  As  its 
shingle  states,  the  hospital  repairs,  re- 
stores, buys,  and  sells  dolls  and  animals. 


antique  or  new.  As  the  best  plastic  surgeon 
in  the  business,  Irving  Chais  matter-ot- 
factly  states  that  there  isn't  a  doll  he  can't 
repair.  "I've  worked  on  even'  doll  ever 
made,"  he  claims.  "I  average  fifty  to  a 
hundred  clients  in  the  hospital  at  anv  gi\  • 
en  time,  and  yet  I've  never  lost  a  patient. 
The  only  thing  I  can't  do,"  he  grins,  "is 
bring  a  doll  to  lite." 

It  living's  talent  tails  short  of  Pygma- 
lion's, that  goes  unnoticed  by  those  clients 
whose  "children"  are  left  in  his  care. 
Often,  a  threadbare  Raggedy  Andy  or 
speechless  Chatty  Cathy  is  the  last  re- 
maining vestige  of  a  childhood  long  since 
lost.  "A  tew  years  ago.  an  old  Polish  wom- 
an brought  in  a  doll  with  halt  its  tace  miss- 
ing and  no  body,"  he  recalls.  "She  asked 
me  it  I  could  rix  it.  'Sure.'  I  said,  'but  I'll 
have  to  rebuild  her  tace  and  rind  her  an 
authentic  body.'  It  took  me  months  to  fin- 
ish the  job,  and  when  the  woman  came  to 
pick  up  her  doll  she  became  hysterical  and 
started  crying.  She  told  me  that  she'd  been 
in  a  concentration  camp  and  that  when 
the  Allies  treed  her  all  she  had  left  was  her 
doll — she  had  lost  her  parents  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  Her  'Poopski'  was  the  only 
thing  she  had  managed  to  hold  on  to.  Hav- 


When  he  gets  to  uork, 
he  restores  eyes,  teeth, 
skin — but  especially 
memories. 

ing  her  doll  restored 
was  like  a  reunion 
with  a  friend  unseen 
for  forty  years." 

Whenever  a  doll  is 
brought  in  for  resto- 
ration, explains  Ir- 
ving, "it's  because 
the  doll  is  of  either 
tremendous  finan- 
cial or  emotional  val- 
ue," most  dolls  being 
cherished  for  the  lat- 
ter reason.  Despite 
the  fact  that  a  be- 
loved damaged  doll 
may  be  thirty  or  more 
years  old,  the  para- 
mount idea  in 
Chais's  business  is 
that  the  refurbished 
parts  not  betray  their 
newness.  In  most 
cases,  cloth  or  fur 
S  used  to  replace  a 
.  >  worn  or  missing  leg 
|  or  shoulder  must  be 
5  tinted  and  "dis- 
tressed" in  order  that  it  match  in  color  and 
texture  the  aged  and  yellowed  original. 
Chipped  wooden  heads  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  require  not  only  a  perfect  color 
match  but  an  identical  finish,  if  the  touch- 
up  is  to  be  invisible.  Unless  it  is  specifically 
requested,  however,  "a  cleaned-up  teddy 
never  gets  a  touched-up  face,"  says  Irving. 
"Clients  have  been  horrified  by  a  teddy 
whose  long-lost  little  pink  tongue  or  but- 
ton eye  has  been  replaced,  and  some  cus- 
tomers even  want  their  bear  restufted  with 
its  original  stuffing." 

Although  Chais  derives  most  of  his 
income  from  repair  work,  he  is  also  a  bro- 
ker of  antique  and  one-of-a-kind  dolls.  Ir- 
ving's  French,  German,  and  English  dolls 
from  the  early  eighteenth  century  have 
gone  for  as  much  as  $15,000.  The  favorite 
from  this  period  is  the  Queen  Anne  doll. 
"The  Queen  Anne  is  nothing  but  a  piece 
of  wood,  a  painted  dowel,"  Irving  dryly 
states,  "but  quite  charming,  and  very 
rare."  For  those  collectors  with  less  finan- 
cial clout,  he  displays  within  the  glass 
cases  of  his  shop  a  French-made  musical 
automaton,  valued  at  $8,500,  and  a  Ger- 
man teddy  bear  priced  at  a  mere  $500.  As 
for  dolls  of  the  twentieth  century — Shirley 
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The  centre  part  of  each  piece  of 

"Les  Pierres  cl'Or"  Chaumet  collection 

is  a  pure  24 -carat  gold  cabochon. 

Pearl,  gold  and  silk  interchangeable  necklace. 
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The  busiest 

little  eye  cream 

in  the  world. 

Contour  dcs  Yeux 

Here  is  a  24-hour  almost  - 
miracle  worker.  Created 
with  sea  urchin  coral  and 
Vitamin  A,  this  luxurious 
gel-creme  smooths  and 
ref.nes  little  lines  that  age 
eyes.  Each  application  helps 
renew,  firm  and  lubricate  as 
it  nourishes  for  long-term 
eye  beauty. 

But  there's  another  reason 
this  is  the  Stendhal  best- 
seller. Unlike  other  eye 
creams,  it  can  be  worn 
under  makeup,  over  makeup, 
or  at  night.  And  it  dries  to  a 
soft  light-reflective  glaze 
that  makes  the  eyes  appear 
youthfully  luminous, 
smoothly  refined  and  years 
younger  looking.  Even  if 
that's  all  it  did  (and  it  isn't) 
doesn't  that  make  you  want 
to  get  this  busy  eye  cream 
working  for  you? 


Stendhal 


PARI5 
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Temple,  Barbie,  Sissy — their  quantity  and 
affordability  make  them  the  most  collect- 
ible. "Sissy  was  made  in  the  titties  bv  Ma- 
dame Alexander,"  Irving  explains,  "and  is 
absolutely  beautiful — a  sweet- looking 
doll.  She  came  with  lovely  evening  gowns 
and  bridal  outfits."  He  has  a  do:en  "mint 
condition"  Sissy  dolls  in  his  shop. 

As  Chais  is  preparing  to  close  his  shop,  a 
worried-looking  man  carrying  a  small 


sondheim  and  verdi, 
Definitively 

What  do  Stephen  Sondheim  and 
Giuseppe  Verdi's  most  ambitious 
scores  have  in  common.7  Both  of 
them  have  had  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  a  faithful  recording. 
That  wait,  at  last,  is  over. 

Sondheim's  musical  Follies  (1971)  dealt 
with  ex-showgirls  reunited  for  a  nostalgic 
farewell  to  their  old  music  hall  the  night 
before  the  wreckers  swoop  down  on  it  to 
make  space  for  a  parking  lot.  Long  before  it 
closed,  Follies  had  acquired  the  sheen  of 
legend.  First  of  all,  the  songs  amounted  to 
a  virtual  anthology  of  popular  American 
styles  by  the  medium's  matchless  pasti- 
chew.  Besides,  Sondheim  had  taken  all  of 
Broadway's  mindless  American  dreams 
and  converted  them  to  nightmares.  Never 
before  had  there  been  a  musical  at  once  so 
opulent  and  so  lurid,  so  tuneful  and  so 
abrasive.  It  was  as  if  Nick  and  Nora  had 
coolly  switched  from  martinis  to  Molotov 
cocktails. 

Maybe  it  figures,  then,  that  when  the 
time  came  to  put  out  an  original-cast 
recording,  the  money  men  got  anxious.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  score  would  have 
required  a  double  album — back  in  1971,  a 
risky  proposition.  The  suit  was  cut  to  fit 
the  cloth,  which  in  this  case  meant  fifty- 
two  minutes  of  music  on  two  sides  instead 
of  eighty-tour  on  tour.  Three  songs  were 
dropped  entirely.  Sondheim  tans  started 
complaining  right  away. 

They  are  complaining  no  longer.  The 
complete  score  of  Follies  is  available  at  last, 
on  RCA  (two  LP>.  cassettes,  or  CDs). 
Taped  live  at  two  star-studded  concerts 
last  September  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  performance  simply  ex- 
plodes with  excitement.  Lee  Remick,  Car- 
ol Burnett,  Phyllis  Newman,  Elaine 
Stritch,  Liliane  Montevecchi — how's  that 
for  a  chorus  line? 

Is  the  new  Follies  album  superior  to  the 
old  one.1  Not  uniformly .  A  lot  of  old  hands 
insist   that   Barbara  Cook's  rendition  of 


stuffed  monkey  wearing  a  top  hat,  tux,  and 
spats  asks  to  be  let  in.  The  animal  is  very 
badly  damaged.  The  man  is  relieved  to 
learn  that  the  monkey  can  be  fixed  and 
unperturbed  to  hear  that  the  restoration 
will  cost  5400.  "God  knows  how  old  this 
monkev  is."  muses  Irving.  "But  age  is  just  a 
chronological  thing,"  he  continues.  "How 
it  was  handled  and  loved  is  what 
counts."  — Walter  Thomas 


Why  is  the  new  Sondheim  Follies  recording  so 
good?  One  reason:  a  hot  Mandy  Patmkin. 

"Losing  My  Mind"  can't  touch  the  original 
one,  by  Dorothy  Collins.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mandy  Patinkin  comes  down  on 
"Buddy's  Blues"  like  the  wolf  on  the  told, 
and  it's  a  sate  bet  that  no  one  except  maybe 
his  own  mother  will  ask  tor  Gene  Nelson, 
who  sang  on  Broadway  back  in  1971. 

In  Verdi's  case,  the  work  that  has  had  to 
wait  is  Don  Carlos,  an  epic  composed  for 
Paris  when  opera  was  grandest  there.  Sev- 
eral commercial  recordings  of  it  have  been 
made  since  the  advent  of  the  LP,  under  the 
batons  of  such  conductors  as  Herbert  von 
Karajan,  Georg  Solti,  and  Carlo  Maria 
Giulini.  But  until  now,  all  have  used  the 
"standard"  (inferior)  Italian  translation. 
The  latest  one,  on  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phcin  (five  LPs,  three  cassettes,  or  tour 
CDs)  is  in  French,  as  Verdi  wrote  it.  The 
language  matters  in  large  and  subtle  ways. 
Musically,  the  case  is  complicated.  The 
composer  reworked  the  opera  on  several 
occasions,  so  there  is  no  single  "definitive" 
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For  the  man  who  lives  on  the  edge." 


Cruise  On  A  Ship  As 
Legendary  As  The  Acropolis, 
LaScala  And  The  Kasbah. 
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brochure  Mail 
NAME 
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TRAVEL  AGENT 


Our  1987  Mediter- 
ranean Special  Cruise  will 
please  the  soul  and  senses, 
and  it  all  takes  place 
aboard  the  incomparable 
ss  Rotterdam. 

For  16  to  24  days, 
shell  take  you  through  the 
magnificent  Suez  Canal  and 
into  the  treasures  of  the 
Holy  Land  Explore  ancient 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain  and 
Morocco.  It's  all  topped  off 
with  the  Azores  and 
Bermuda. 

Ask  your  travel  agent 
about  our  complete  selec- 
tion of  Special  Cruises. 


Holland  America  Line 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Ship's  Registry  Netherlands  Antilles 


score,  but  the  superb  maestro  Claudio 
Abbado,  leading  the  forces  of  La  Scala, 
makes  sensible  choices — and  includes  an 
appendix  of  passages  that  Verdi  himself 
either  cut  or  radically  recomposed.  The 
set,  richly  equipped  with  notes  and  essays, 
has  a  somewhat  scholarly  aura,  which  the 
complexity  of  the  material  fully  warrants. 
Abbado  unfolds  the  opera's  grand  de- 


Patinkin,  Carol  Burnett,  and  Arthur  Rubin 
onstage:  finally,  a  complete  Follies. 

sign  with  sublety  and  splendor.  Sad  to  say, 
the  international  cast  (Katia  Ricciarelli, 
Lucia  Valentini-Terrani,  Placido  Domin- 
go, Leo  Nucci,  Ruggero  Raimondi)  does 
not  quite  have  the  fire  or  the  luster  one 
would  wish  for;  individually,  singers  in 
various  Italian-language  recordings  have 
delved  deeper  into  Verdi's  characters  and 
given  them  more  eloquent  voice.  But  giv- 
en the  economics  of  classical  recordings, 
this  new  reading  will  surely  not  be  super- 
seded in  the  near  future.  So,  here  it  is,  Don 
Carlos  as  Verdi  wrote  it — an  even  greater 
masterpiece  than  the  one  we  already 
knew.  — Matthew  Gureivitsch 

King  of  the  Road 

In  every  field  of  collecting  there  are  a  few 
objects  so  rare  that  even  the  most  ambi- 
tious collectors  reconcile  themselves  to 
never  owning  an  example.  The  classic- 
car  field  has  just  such  a  well-nigh-im- 
possible dream:  the  legendary  Bugatti  Roy- 
ale,  of  which  only  six  were  made.  On  June 
27,  however,  the  Harrah  Automobile  Mu- 
seum, in  Sparks,  Nevada,  near  Reno,  will 
offer  collectors  an  opportunity — probably 
the  last — to  buy  a  Royale,  when  it  auc- 
tions off  one  of  the  two  in  its  collection. 
The  presale  estimate  is  $4  million  to  $6 
million,  and  it  may  well  be  exceeded.  The 
record  price  for  a  car  currently  stands  at  $  1 
million,  paid  twice  last  year  by  the  pizza- 
restaurant  king  Thomas  Monaghan  for 
two  Model  J  Duesenbergs. 
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For  an  exclusive  DONZI  Portfolio,  please  send  five  dollars  to  Donzi  Marine  Corporation, 

Dept.  A,  P.O.  Box  987,  Tallevast,  Florida  34270-0987. 

(813)  355-9355  Cable:  DAMDONZI 
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Cruise  On  A  Ship  As  Legendary 
As  The  Emerald  Buddha, 
Taj  Mahal  And  The  Sphinx. 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


(  in  STATE  ZIP 


TRAVEL  AGENT 


Experience  the 
mystery  of  our  1987 
Orient  and  Asia  Special 
Cruise  aboard  the  incom- 
parable ss  Rotterdam. 

Cruise  for  15  to  27 
days  surrounded  by  the 
exotic  beauty  of  the  Ori- 
ent and  the  Rotterdam. 
We'll  take  you  through 
a  world  of  shimmering 
silks  and  glittering  gems. 

Ask  your  travel 
agent  about  our  com- 
plete selection  of  Special 
Cruises. 


IP  Holland  America  Line 

Orient  and  Asia  Cruise 


Ships  Registry  Netherlands  Antil 


THE  JEWEL  OF  THE  DESERT. 


Over  two  hundred  emerald 
acres  and  an  acre  of  gold.  With 
gardens  in  bloom,  three  ttfr- 
quoise  pools,  the  rolling  greens 
of  two  PGA-rated  golf  courses... 
the  Arizona  Biltmore  shimmers 
in  a  sun-drenched  setting. 

This  Frank  Lloyd  Wright- 


inspired  jewel  has  ceilings  of 
gold.  As  well  as  flawless  service 
and  elegant  amenities  that  have 
earned  our  resort  Five  Stars 
for  twenty-seven  years. 
Please  call  for  our 
photographic  brochure. 
800-528-3696. 


Wfstin  Horns 


Arizona  Biltmore 

24th  Street  &  Missouri,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85016  (602)  955-6600. 


The  six  Royales,  designed  by  Ettore 
Bugatti  (who  was  to  the  twenties  and  thir- 
ties what  En:o  Ferrari  was  to  the  sixties  and 
seventies) ,  were  meant  to  be  the  largest 
and  finest  touring  cars  ever  made.  Pro- 
duced between  1927  and  1933,  the  Royale 
had  an  eight-cylinder  engine  with  a  gar- 
gantuan 7S9-cubic-inch  capacity — pow- 
erful enough  that  surplus  Royale  engines 
were  used  to  power  French  railroad  cars. 
The  wheelbase  was   169.3   inches — 16 

AT  $4  MILLION  TO  $6  MILLION, 

THE  ROYALE  WILL  BE  THE 

MOST  EXPENSIVE  CAR  EVER. 

inches  longer  than  that  of  the  longest  Due- 
senberg.  In  an  era  when  most  so-called 
luxury  cars  bumped  along  like  milk  trucks, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Autocar  magazine 
that  the  Royale  "ran  as  if  on  rails,  with  a 
difference  that  it  was  much  more  steady 
than  anything  on  rails  we  have  ridden  in." 
The  extraordinary  thing  about  the  Royale 
was  its  unprecedented  combination  of 
power,  smoothness  of  ride,  and  luxury;  but 
despite  their  unique  specifications,  the 
elaborate  coachwork,  and  the  superlative 
quality  oi  construction  (or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  them),  only  two  of  the  six  Royales 
were  sold — both  to  plebeian  businessmen. 
The  other  four  remained  in  the  Bugatti 
family  until  the  early  1950s. 

Since  three  of  these  cars  are  now  in 
museums  (one  in  the  Henry  Ford  Museum, 
in  Dearborn;  the  other  two  in  the  Musee 
National  de  l'Automobile,  in  France), 
there  are  only  three  that  could  ever  con- 
ceivably be  sold.  One  belongs  to  Briggs 
Cunningham,  the  dean  emeritus  of  Amer- 
ican car  collectors.  Cunningham  evident- 
ly retains  the  legal  right  to  sell  (although 
his  collection  is  also  housed  in  a  museum) , 
but  he  has  been  car  crazy  since  childhood 
and  hardly  needs  the  money. 

The  two  remaining  cars  are  at  the  Har- 
rah. The  car  collection  was  bought  by  Hol- 
iday Inns  along  with  Harrah's  Hotel  and 
Casino  from  the  late  Bill  Harrah's  widow. 
Harrah,  who  at  his  death  possessed  the 
largest  (and  perhaps  finest)  car  collection 
in  the  world,  originally  catapulted  himself 
into  the  big  leagues  by  buying  two  Bugatti 
Royales  in  one  month — then  an  outra- 
geous coup  by  an  upstart  casino  owner 
from  Reno,  Nevada.  Today  a  Harrah  prov- 
enance adds  to  the  value  of  a  car  roughly 
what  a  Florence  Gould  provenance  adds  to 
a  piece  of  furniture. 

Holiday  Inns  has  agreed  to  donate  the 

core  of  the  collection  to  a  museum  founda- 

(Continued  on  page  148) 
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G.H.  Rothe 

Master  of  the  Mezzotint 
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4 


.".  -  x  2  !  •  inches 


Ol  icin.il  mezzotint 


Edition  150.  15  A. P. 


Leaps  and  Bounds 


The  simplicity  of  two.   An  inward  focus  complements  their  aura. 

Q  Our  Regional  Distributors: 

Beltevue  Art  Exchange                                Henslev  Gallery  Warwick  Gallery 

818  102nd  Avenue  N.E                                1309-131  1   King  Street  28W  Post  Road' 

Bdlrvue.  WA  98004                              Alexandria,  VA  22314  Warwick,  Rl  02880 

206-455-1855      \\  V  OR            703-836- 1010      MD,  VA,  DC,  DE,  PA  401-739-4522     (New  England,  NY) 

J     MeZZOtint,    ink.     99   22nd  Avenue    •   San  Francisco,  CA  94121    •  415-386-7237    •    1-800-222-6465 


na  Damask 


Lee  Jofalnc. 


Showrooms:  Atlanta,  Boston.  Chicaqo.  Dallas.  Dania.  Denver.  Detroit.  Hiah  Point. 


AUCTIONS 


A  GOLDEN  AGE  UPON  US? 

WHO  WILL  WIN  THE  HORSE  RACE? 

THE  MARSEILLES  MANTEGNA; 

JAMES  BOND'S  BEST  FRIEND 


This  season  has  come  along  very  well 
independent  of  the  mega-collection 
sales.  This  may  be  excellent  news 
indeed  if  it  signifies  an  increasingly 
broadening  consignor  base,  catch- 
ing up  with  the  already  vastly  expanded 
buyer  base  that  emerged  onto  the  market  a 
few  years  ago.  This  "technical  cor- 
rection," in  Wall  Street  parlance,  would 
mean  a  greater  supply-demand  equilibri- 
um, signaling  a  more  stable  pricing  envi- 
ronment. If  a  growing  supply  of  quality 
material  to  market  continues,  we  could  be 
entering  a  period  of  real-value  buying,  the 
likes  of  which  we  haven't  seen  for  many 
years. 

New  York — Christie's  and  Sotheby's, 
June  5—6,  1986.  Sporting  pictures.  And 

they're  off  .  .  .  the  great  houses  running 
neck  and  neck  again  for  dominance  of  this 
insanely  popular  market.  Throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  last  June  on  what  had  been 
Christie's  turf  since  1981,  Sotheby's  did 
rather  well  on  the  first  try  ($2.4  million  to 
$3.3  at  Christie's).  My  instincts  tell  me 
Christie's  may  lead  at  the  wire  this  year — 
particularly  if  they  repeat  their  past  success 
with  George  Stubbs,  whose  Two  Hunters 
by  a  Lake  seems  the  best  individual  lot  in 
either  sale.  And  if  only  to  prove  that  this 
equine  fascination  is  not  a  peculiarly  colo- 
nial aberration,  we  must  note  the  Bon- 
ham's  sale  of  racing  and  sporting  subjects, 
held  June  5  to  coincide  with  the  Derby. 

London— Sotheby's,  June  10,  1986. 
Chinese  works  of  art.  If  you  were  even 
moderately  titillated  by  the  Tai  and  Hu 
collections  sold  in  New  York  last  June, 
you'll  go  ga-ga  here.  A  private  European 
collection  of  superb  statuary  from  the  up- 

007's  very  own  Aston  Martin,  at  Sotheby's. 


Two  Hunters  by  a  Lake  ( J  790),  by 

George  Stubbs,  at  the  Christie's  New  York 

sporting-pictures  sale. 

again,  down-again  Tang  dynasty  (A.D. 
615-907).  There  are  the  predictable  but 
no  less  stunning  camels  and  funerary 
horses,  but  pay  special  attention  to  the 
sculpting  genius  informing  two  female  fig- 
ures— one  a  polo  player,  the  other  a  plump 
little  court  lady — in  particular.  The  Chris- 
tie's New  York  Chinese  sale  on  June  5  fea- 
tures outstanding  Song  ceramics  (the 
glazes  are  the  thing),  Qing  porcelain,  and 
important  early  bronzes.  But  the  stateside 
biggie  likely  will  be  an  oversized  Tang  horse 
at  Sotheby's  on  June  4. 

London — Phillips,  June  11,  1986.  Good 
English  and  Continental  ceramics  and 
glass.  Perhaps  less  flamboyant  than  some 
of  our  other  highlights  this  month,  this 
sale  nonetheless  contains  pieces  excep- 
tional tor  their  condition  and  rarity.  The 
real  strength  is  the  English  pottery — Toby 
jugs,  creamware,  salt  glare,  and  English 
delttware — and  porcelain. 

Monaco — Sotheby's,  June  21,  1986. 
Old-master  paintings.  Despite  recent 
spottiness  in  this  field  (and  all  those  nasty 
things  we  said  in  the  February  issue  about 


the  Monaco  market),  this  sale  will  pack 
'em  in  for  a  shot  at  one  lot:  a  recently  dis- 
covered, unrecorded  work  by  Mantegna, 
whose  Adoration  of  the  Magi  fetched  a 
colossal  $10.5  million  at  Christie's  last 
year.  The  tempera-on-linen  painting  The 
Holy  Family  with  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  executed  circa  1500,  is  in  sorry 
shape;  hence  a  somewhat  defensive 
$600,000  to  $900,000  estimate.  Since  ear- 
ly in  this  century  it  has  belonged  to  a  Mar- 
seilles family  who  actually  used  it  (mirabile 
dictu)  for  devotional  purposes. 

Major  Tang  pottery  in  London,  June  1 0. 
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A  sports  coupe  in  the  grand 
tradition,  the  Jaguar  XJ-S  pro- 
vokes powerful  emotions.  From 
its  smooth  yet  potent  V-12  to  its 
sensually  luxurious  interior  and 
fluid  silhouette,  the  S-type  is  a 
stirring  example  of  mechan- 
ical artistry. 

Equipped  with  overhead  cam 
cylinder  heads  that  produce  an 
11.5:1  compression  ratio — far  in 
excess  of  other  contemporary 
engines — the  262  horsepower 
Jaguar  V-12  produces  abundant 
power  at  every  speed,  in  every 
gear.  Yet,  because  the  firing 
pulses  of  a  V- 12  are  more  closely 
spaced  than  those  of  a  V-8  or 
V-6,  the  engine  displays  a  silky, 
turbine-like  smoothness.  The 
power  lag  and  noisy  vibration 
common  to  most  high  per- 
formance engines  are  notably 
absent.  Silently  swift,  the  S-type 
has  claws. 

The  S-type 's  serenely  quiet 
cabin  is  reminiscent  of  a  fine 
English  club.  Fragrant  leather 
covers  the  seats,  door  panels  and 
console.  Walnut  burl  graces  the 
dashboard  and  door  panel  trim. 
Automatic  climate  control  ensures 
that  cabin  temperature  will 


PERHAPS  THE  MOST  ASTONISHING 
QUALITY  OF  JAGUAR'S  POWERFUL 
V-12  IS  THE  UTTER  SMOOTHNESS 
AND  SILENCE  WITH  WHICH 
IT  MOVES.  AND  MOVES  YOU. 

JAGUAR  XJ-S 
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remain  at  the  most  comfortable 
level.  A  wealth  of  accessories 
enhances  vehicle  operation. 

On  a  winding  road  the  S-type 
is  in  its  glory.  With  Jaguar's 
acclaimed  four-wheel  indepen- 
dent suspension  system  and 
power  rack  and  pinion  steering,  it 
tracks  straight  and  true  at  speed 
and  sweeps  gracefully  through 
the  most  demanding  curves. 

Proven  through  years  of  pro- 
duction, the  XJ-S  for  1986  comes 
with  the  security  of  a  new  three 
year,  36,000  mile  limited  war- 
ranty. For  complete  informa- 
tion see  our  warranty  at  your 
Jaguar  dealer. 

Experience  the  manner  in 
which  a  true  successor  to  the 
grand  touring  tradition  moves, 
and  moves  you.  For  the  name  of 
the  Jaguar  dealer  nearest  you, 
call  this  toll-free  number:  (800) 
447-4700.  Jaguar  Cars  Inc., 
Leonia,  NJ  07605. 

ENJOY  TOMORROW 
BUCKLE  UP  TODAY. 


JAGUAR  XJ-S 


Albert  Cheuret,  circa  1920 

This  unique  silvered  bronze,  Belgian  black  marble  and  glass 
mirror  and  console,  designed  by  Albert  Cheuret.  circa  1920 
(height  6  feet  VA  inches,  width  47^4  inches),  will  be  included  in 
an  auction  of  Art  Deco  and  Art  Nouveau  on  Friday,  June  20. 

For  catalogues  and  more  information,  please  contact  Barbara 
Deisroth  at  (212)  606-7170.  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at 
72nd  Street,  New  York.  N.Y  10021. 


AUCTIONS 


Wedgwood  pineapple  teapot,  at  Phdlips. 

New  York— Sotheby's,  June  28,  1986. 
Collectibles.  Two  lots — aptly  described  by 
the  period  specialist  Dana  Hawkes  as  "en- 
during icons  of  the  sixties" — may  over- 
whelm this  sale:  Goldhnger's  Phantom  III 
1937  Rolls-Royce  and,  get  this,  the  1963 
Aston  Martin  DB5  with  bulletproof  wind- 
screen, smoke  screen,  front-bumper  ram- 
ming device,  two  built-in  machine  guns, 
rear-hubcap  tire  cutters,  ejection  seat,  and 
rear  oil  spray,  actually  used  by  James  Bond 
in  Goldfinger.  Take  one  look  at  these 
babies  and  you'll  never  feel  the  same  again 
about  your  yuppiemobiles. 

London — Sotheby's,  June  30,  1986. 
Old-master  drawings  from  the  Springell 
collection.  A  splendid  collection  reflect- 
ing the  lifelong  passions  of  the  scholar  cum 
businessman  Francis  Springell.  Born  in 
Prague  in  1898,  Springell  worked  as  an 
industrial  chemist  before  he  joined  the 
family  grocery  business  and  began  collect- 
ing. Relocating  to  Britain  in  1939,  he 
established  another  foods  business  and 
continued  collecting.  The  sale  includes  an 
important  Rembrandt  and  fine  works  by 
Boucher  (this  year's  darling),  Diirer, 
Gainsborough,  Tiepolo,  Watteau,  Marat- 
ta,  Rowlandson,  and  Whistler. 

— }ames  R.  Lyons 

Chinese  objects  at  Christie's,  on  June  5. 
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Challiss  House 

AN       T      I      Q      U      E      S 


Showplace  Design  Center,  Space  240 

2  Henry  Adams  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

(415)  863-1566 

414  Jackson  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 11 


"Twenty  carats 
of  diamonds. . . 

And  only 
fifty  carats 
of  emeralds . . . 

Do  you  dare?" 


Important  Demode  Emerald  and 
Diamond  Earrings.  The  50  Carats 
of  Bnolette  Cut  Muzo  Emeralds 
are  suspended  from  a  Matched  Pair 
of  927  and  9.43  Carat  Radiant 
Cut  Diamonds.  Total  Weight  of 
all  Diamonds  is  21.27  Carats  .    . 
A  set  unequaled  in  creation. 

▲  Subject  to  prior  acquisition. 


Fine  Jeu/ellry  &  Gems 


^         r*  •       m         -  tu,,-U  r  A  coftfvO  ( 1 14)  644-8325  Out  of  State.  800'MOBOCCH 

A"  WW,  the  Finest  Is  Hot  the  Most  Eq***"   200  Newport  Center  Dnvc  Newport  feacb  CA  W6600l4)M4  »  fine  ^ 

lnquut  for  brochure.  Authonzed  Agents  for  Audemars  Ptguet,  Chopard,  Concord,  Corum,  Hublot,  Omega,  Piaget,  Van  L,lee  e*     rpe 
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IHE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Black  hooves.  Horns — shiny  parentheses. 
Furry  ears.  Blunt  black  cowlike  snouts 
munch  grass;  flies  buzz  around  the  nostrils. 
Quick  cuts.  Moos  and  snorts,  chirping 
birds,  the  call  of  a  crested  crane.  Against 
its  flank,  in  white  lowercase  letters,  the 
name  of  the  animal  appears:  wildebeest.  For 
its  entire,  twenty-minute  length,  the  mov- 
ie contains  not  one  word  more,  written  or 
spoken.  The  sound  track  consists  of  natu- 
ral sounds  and  a  single  guitar. 

"These  films  are  an  attempt  to  commu- 
nicate purely  visually,"  explains  the  archi- 
tect Peter  Chermayeff,  who  has  made  a 
series  of  films  on  East  African  wildlife. 
Silent  Safari,  for  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 


An  ARCHITECT'S 

MOVIES  CAPTURE  THE  CYCLES  OF 

LIFE  IN  THE  WILD 

BY  DEBORAH  TRUSTMAN 

Educational  Corpora- 
tion. He  is  a  tall,  rangy, 
impatient  man  who 
moves  in  bursts;  his 
body  seems  to  be  trying 
to  catch  up  with  his 
chin  and  his  feet.  He 
speaks  in  bursts,  too. 
"Ha!"  he  shouts,  mean- 
ing, "Hello,  how  are 
you?"  His  eyebrows  are 
always  raised;  he  always 
seems  surprised. 

"The  idea,"  he  says, 
"was  to  look  at  animals 
in  a  \en-  fresh  way.  al- 
„  most  a  naive  way,  not 
I  burdened  by  expecta- 
=  tions.  The  task  was  to 
|  try  to  capture  some- 
x  thing  of  their  essence." 
Ml  The  camera  pans  out  to 
m~-  bony  spines  bristled 
with  coarse  tur,  revealing  a  herd  of 
hundreds  of  animals,  their  backs  like  rows 
and  rows  of  brown  mountain  ridges  reced- 
ing into  the  distance. 

The  wildebeest  begin  to  walk.  The  herd 
lopes  in  a  pattern  of  continuous  S-curves 
along  sloping  ground  into  a  lake.  The  ani- 
mals gallop  into  the  water  and  swim,  in 
even  meanders,  thousands  of  them,  nose 
to  tail  across  the  water.  The  herd  has 
become  a  feature  of  the  landscape,  a  river, 
flowing  through  the  Serengeti  plain,  di- 
viding the  lake. 

In  the  winter  of  1982-83,  Chermayeff 
took  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  firm  (and 
his  wite.  Andrea  Petersen,  left  law  school 


for  a  year)  to  track  six  animals:  the  wilde- 
beest, baboon,  rhinoceros,  ostrich,  im- 
pala,  and  gazelle.  The  couple  spent  four 
months  in  the  Ngorongoro  Conservation 
Area,  in  northern  Tanzania.  Animal  films 
combine  Chermayeffs  passion  tor  the  vi- 
sual world  with  his  curiosity  about  the  nat- 
ural world.  Although  he  has  done  this 
through  his  architecture — his  firm,  Cam- 
bridge Seven  Associates,  was  founded,  in 
1962,  to  design  the  New  England  Aquar- 
ium, in  Boston — he  feels  that  moviemak- 
ing is  "a  more  private  process,"  free  of  the 
politics  and  compromises  of  building. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  his 
time  in  Africa  was  short.  He  could  allot 
only  two  or  three  weeks  to  film  each  ani- 
mal, with  no  leeway  for  leisurely  observa- 
tion. Chermayeff  and  Petersen  were  out 
with  the  camera  from  the  first  day.  "Peter 
was  always  on  the  move,"  says  his  wife.  "It 
something  wasn't  happening  he  would  go 
out  and  find  something." 

Chermayeff  filmed  his  subjects  with  a 
sixteen-millimeter  camera.  On  and  off 
over  the  next  nine  months,  he  edited  the 
footage  at  his  house  in  Cambridge.  "Most 
animal  films  are  science  lessons.  Either 
they  are  behavioral  studies  or  they  have  an 
ecological  message.  But  I  am  not  an  ani- 
mal behaviorisr  or  a  naturalist.  I  wanted  to 
get  across  the  character  of  the  animals,  an 
impression,  a  portrait,  drawing  on  instinct 
more  than  knowledge. " 

Knowledge  does  enter  the  work,  of 
course.  This  was  Chermayeff  s  second 
filming  expedition  to  Africa;  in  1969-70 
he  spent  six  months  making  a  first,  highly 
praised  set  of  animal  films.  The  territory 


Above:  Peter  Chermayeff  and  Andrea  Petersen,  back  home.  Below:  A  baby  wildebeest  has  a  miraculous  encounter  with  lions. 
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More  Than  A  Tradition 

Alluring  companions. . .  legendary  (/artier*  Panther™  watches  tor  ladies,  with  pave  diamond 

case... with  diamond  dial,  bezel  and  case,  combined  with  the  simple  elegance 

of  a  diamond  bracelet  and  earrings  All  in  18  kt.  yellow  gold. 
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The  ostrich's  f>!uT7uige  is  a  byword  for  elegance,  but  in  the  wild,  the  bird  is  slightly  grotesque,  especially  when  feeding. 


was  familiar,  and  he  had  already  learned 
something  about  the  "purpose"  and  the 
"rhythm"  of  the  animals.  His  wife  had 
done  research  on  the  habits  of  the  wildlife 
and  understood  the  meaning  of  much  of 
the  behavior  they  were  witnessing.  But 
Chermayeff  courts  surprise. 

The  camera  holds  on  the  river  of  wilde- 
beest fording  the  lake.  The  leaders  reach 
the  opposite  shore;  their  gait  slackens  with 
relief,  and  they  begin  to  graze.  The  camera 
follows  a  small  disturbance  in  the  herd. 
Suddenly  the  wildebeest  scatter  in  panic. 
A  cheetah  has  attacked  and  is  choking  a 
yearling  calf.  "Peter  always  seemed  to 
know  in  advance  what  was  going  on,"  says 
Andrea  Petersen.  "He  would  move  the 
camera,  and  something  would  be  happen- 
ing where  he  was  looking." 

What  sets  Chermayeffs  films  apart  is 
not  so  much  the  beauty  of  his  cinematog- 
raphy or  the  raw  drama  of  what  he  found 
but  the  drama  shaped  through  the  editing. 
He  knows  how  to  tell  a  story. 

In  the  wildebeest  film,  the  cheetah  kill 
is  a  prologue,  foreshadowing  the  central 
event.  A  baby  wildebeest,  just  born,  gets 
lost  and  disoriented.  A  lioness  stalks  it;  her 
cubs  join  her  in  the  hunt.  The  wildebeest, 
gangly  and  still  wobbly  on  its  feet,  knows 
no  danger.  It  butts  a  lion  cub,  who  knocks 
it  down  with  its  paw.  The  wildebeest 
scrambles  up  and  tries  to  escape;  the  lion 
cub  swipes  at  it  and  knocks  it  over  again. 
The  wildebeest  gets  up;  the  two  animals 
stand  nose  to  nose.  They  stare  at  each  oth- 
er dreamily.  The  lioness  watches.  The 
viewer  watches,  enchanted  and  teTified, 
waiting  for  the  play  to  turn  ugh.  waiting 
for  blood  After  one  last  face-off,  the  wil- 
debeest turns  tail.  Miraculously,  the  cubs 
do  not  chase  it.  They  let  it  escape. 

"There  was  another  baby  wildebeest," 
says  Andrea  Petersen,  "and  that  one  was 
killed.  A  cub  choked  it  and  didn't  even  eat 
it."  And  why  did  Chermayeff  not  use  that 
in  his  final  version,  too?  "Because,'"  he 
says,  "that's  what  you  expect.  The  reality 


is  that  lions  fail  a  lot.  They  miss  and  miss 
and  miss.  At  the  time  of  year  when  the  wil- 
debeest are  calving  the  lions  are  not  hun- 
gry. Other  times,  the  cubs  often  starve.  To 
show  that  killing  would  have  distorted 
reality;  it  would  have  seemed  cruel.  One 
would  have  judged  the  lions."  And  An- 
drea Petersen  adds  what  is  probably  closest 
to  the  truth:  "It  was  a  seedy  little  killing.  It 
wasn't  very  dramatic." 

Chermayeff  calls  his  films  "modest." 
His  son,  Nicholas  Chermayeff,  and  his 
stepson,  Ben  Batchelder,  were  on  hand  tor 
part  of  the  shooting  to  provide  technical 
support.  Some  Kenyans  helped  set  up  and 
maintained  the  camp,  but  beyond  that, 
the  filmmaker's  work  in  the  field  was  a 
one-man  operation.  Chermayeff  was  his 
own  cameraman,  simply  recording  what 
he  saw.  There  are  no  special  effects  in 

"THE  REALITY  IS  THAT 

LIONS  FAIL  A  LOT.  THEY  MISS 

AND  MISS  AND  MISS." 

either  the  filming  or  the  editing;  but  the 
themes  are  big:  birth,  death,  courtship. 
Talking  about  the  problems  of  ordering 
the  him  on  the  Thompson's  gazelle,  Cher- 
mayeff explains  with  some  frustration  that 
"the  most  dramatic  thing  you  can  do  with  a 
gazelle  is  watch  it  being  born  and  watch  it 
being  killed.  We  had  to  look  tor  subtler 
things." 

The  film  begins  with  an  elegant  exposi- 
tion of  the  gazelle's  territorial  behavior. 
Even  the  kill  is  quick  and  subtle;  Cher- 
mayeff makes  his  drama  out  of  the  way 
gazelles  seem  to  skim  over  the  surface  of 
the  plain.  A  lioness  stalks.  The  mother 
gazelles  let  their  babies  wander  off  a  little 
way  to  hide,  inert  and  scentless,  in  the  tall 
grass.  The  lioness  spots  a  baby  gazelle  who 
ha.-  not  lain  still  enough.  She  pounce-  and 
crushes  it  in  her  jaws.  The  doe  watches  the 
lioness  drag  the  fawn  away.  Then  she 
shakes  her  head  as  it  clearing  her  memory 
and  rejoins  the  herd  of  females.  The  ten- 


sion lifts,  the  other  fawns  come  out  of  hid- 
ing and  gambol  and  suckle  their  mothers, 
and  lite  goes  on. 

"I  was  looking  for  a  visceral  connec- 
tion," says  Peter  Chermayeff.  baboon 
opens  with  an  enormous  tree  silhouetted 
against  the  morning  sky.  Gradually  the 
tree  comes  alive;  a  troop  of  baboons  asleep 
in  its  branches  wakes  up  and  climbs  toward 
earth  and  begins  its  day.  The  movie  closes 
with  the  same  tree,  silhouetted  against  the 
sunset.  The  baboons,  choreographing 
their  movements  as  if  they  were  dancers, 
climb  back  into  the  branches  and  settle  tor 
the  night.  The  intervening  sections  are 
unobtrusively  but  thoughtfully  plotted. 
"When  you're  not  talking  you  can't  con- 
struct things  using  words  as  bridges.  We 
had  to  shoot  for  continuity.  When  we 
wanted  to  show  the  baboons  going  to  the 
water  hole,  we  had  to  shoot  the  baboons 
leaving  their  tree,  running  through  the 
grass,  getting  to  the  water.  You  have  to 
shoot  all  the  transitional  scenes  in  order  to 
make  that  flow."  The  viewer  becomes  a 
part  of  the  animal's  time,  its  process  and 
rhythm,  part  of  the  rhythm  of  the  Serenge- 
ti. 

"I  am  an  architect,"  Peter  Chermayeff 
says,  "who  goes  into  the  bush  for  my  own 
restoration."  Where  he  looks,  he  finds 
wonders.  He  delights  in  what  he  sees, 
whether  it  is  a  birth  or  a  killing,  and  his 
films  project  a  vision  of  a  balanced  place, 
innocent  of  human  presence  and  morality. 
That  place  is  not  gentle,  but  its  violence  is 
part  of  the  overall  scheme,  the  economy  of 
life  and  death  and  continuity.  □ 

The  Silent  Safari  series  is  sold  as  individual 
J6mm  films  and  on  -V  U-Matic  and  W 
Beta  and  VHS  videocassettes  from  Encyclo- 
paedia Bntannica  Educational  Corporation, 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 
6061 J .  Prices  range  from  $2 10  to  $360.  For 
rentals,  telephone  312-321-2800. 

Deborah  Trustman  urites  about  the  arts. 
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A  selection  of  items  to  be  offered  including:  A  gilt-bronze  writing  desk,  circa  1885,  by  Zwiener;  a  gilt-bronze  mounted  armi  hair,  circa  1885 
by  Francois  Linke;  a  gilt-bronze  mounted  marquetry  centre  stand,  circa  1880;  a  large  pair  of  Sampson  'famille  verte'  vases  and  covers, 

circa  1880;  and  one  of  a  pair  of  celadon  cache  pots,  circa  1880. 


LONDON 


Fine  19th  Century  Decorative  Arts 

Auction  in  London:  June  12  and  13. 

Illustrated  catalogues  available  at  our  galleries  and  offices  worldwide. 

Inquiries:  In  New  York,  Elaine  Whitmire,  (212)  606-7285,  Sotheby's, 

1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10021; 

In  London,  Christopher  Payne,  44  (1)  493-8080, 

Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA. 
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ing  her  to  sleep  again* 
Call  Italy. 

You  remember  when  she  was  born,  that  winter  in  Rome.  How  you  held, 
rocked,  cuddled  your  first  granddaughter.  And  even  though  you've  left,  thoughts 
of  her  still  make  you  feel  warm  inside.  Why  not  tell  her? 

With  AT&T  International  Long  Distance  Service,  it  costs  less  than  you'd  think 
to  stay  close.  So  go  ahead.  Reach  out  and  touch  someone; 


ITALY,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  BELGIUM,     Economy     Discount     Standard 
WEST  GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND     6pm-7am   1pm-6pm  7am-1pm 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  MINUTE  FOR  A  10-MINUTE  CALL*  $    «71  $    .89  $1.18 


^Average  cost  per  minute  varies  depending  on  length  of  call.  First  minute  costs  more:  additional  minutes  cost 
less.  All  prices  are  for  calls  dialed  direct  from  anywhere  in  the  continental  U.S.  during  the  hours  listed  Add  3°° 
federal  excise  tax  and  applicable  state  surcharges.  Call  our  toll-free  number  for  further  information  or  if  you  d 
like  to  receive  an  AT&T  international  rates  brochure  1  800  874-4000.  6  1986  AT&T 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


The  Bond  Street  Tercentenary 


1686-1986 


James  Jacques  Tissot  The  Rubens  Hat,  signed  oil  on  canvas, 

36  x  25  inches. 

Auction  estimate:  $153,000-$230,000 


LONDON 

Victorian  and  19th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings,  Watercolours  and  Sculpture 

Auctions  in  London:  Tuesday  through  Thursday,  June  17  through  19. 

Exhibitions  open  at  least  three  days  prior  to  auctions, 
(including  Sunday  from  12  noon  to  4  pm). 

Illustrated  catalogues  available  at  our  galleries  and  offices  worldwide. 

Inquiries:  In  London,  Alexander  Apsis  and  Simon  Taylor,  (441)  493  8080. 

Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA; 

in  New  York,  Nancy  Harrison  (212)  606  7140 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10021. 
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by  Frederick  Elkington.  Birmingham  1878. 
Height:  11  inches  (if")  Length:  16  inches  (16") 


2  Old  Bond  Street.  London  W1X3TD 
Telephone:  01-493  5088 


1 71  New  Bond  Street.  London  W1 Y  9PB 
Telephone:  01  -  734  2656 


Two  rare  antique  silver  gilt  Wager  Cups 

to  be  exhibited  at  the 

Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair  Stand  44,  June  11th  -  21st 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

26  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl  Y  OfY.  Tel  01-629  0458 
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IMPRESSIONIST  &  MODERN  PAINTINGS 

Monday  23  June 


Kees  van  Dongen,  "Portrait  of  Princess:  Mahmoud  Bey  Sultan  Helmeja-Ze'itoun"  oil  on  canvas, 
29" x  24"  (73'/2  cm.  x  60'/z  cm.),  signed  and  inscribed  'Ze'itoun'. 

Provenance:  Dr  A  Roudinesco,  Paris.  Private  collection,  Boston. 

Exhibition:  Galerie  Charpentier,  Paris,  1940.  Galerie  Charpentier,  Paris,  1949. 
Societe  dArtiste  Independente,  Kees  van  Dongen,  Paris,  1970.  Cata.  No.  24. 

Estimate:  £120,000-£180,000. 

Enquiries:  Joachim  Pissarro  or  Arda  Kassabian. 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlYOAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602. 
406  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021,  USA.  Tel:  010 1 212  570  4830. 


LONDON     NEW  YORK     PARIS     GENEVA     BRUSSELS 

Eighteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 
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N.  BLOOM  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.  ESTablished  1912 
DEALERS  IN  FINE  OLD  JEWELLERY  AND  SILVER 
40  CONDUIT  STREET       LONDON  Wl        ENGLAND 

TEL   01 1-441-h24-5(WI  (phone  h\  1(1  am  West  Coast    1  pm  East  Coast! 
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A  fine  Edwardian  pave  set  diamond  and  cabochon 
ruby  Butterfly  brooch  by  Hennell. 

£17.500 


12  New  Bond  Street.  London  W1Y OHE  ■  Tel:  01-6296888 


Deco  cabochon  ruby  diamond  and  platinum  earrings.  S16.500 
Deco  ruby,  diamond  and  platinum  bracelet  b\  Cartier.  London.  S72.000 

Deco  Burma  ruby  baguette  diamond  and  platinum  ring  $17,950 
Deco  carved  Burma  ruby  diamond  and  platinum  double  clip  S  16.500 


Bv  appointment  to 

H  R  H  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Manufacturers  of  Toiler  Requisites 

Penhaligon's  Limited.  London 

Penhaligon's 


A  selection  from  our  range  of  old  English  silver 
and  antique  scent  bottles 


20 A  Brook  Street,  Max  fair,  London  Wl. 

Telephone  01-493  0002 

55  Burlington  Arcade,  Piccadilly,  London  Wl 

Telephone  01-629 1416 


I  I A I /YON   DAYS 


A  rare  Birmingham  japanned  casket  superbly  painted 
with  views  of  Venice,  after  Canaletto,  enclosing  two 
enamel  tea  caddies  and  a  sugar  canister,  circa  176(). 

Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair  Stand  25 
14  Brook  Street,  London  W1Y1AA  ■  Telephone:  01-629  8811 
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COLLI  NGWOOD 


171  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1 Y  9PB  Telephone:  01  -  734  2656 
also  at  ground  floor    "||ftVlOd$     of  Kmghtsbndge 


The  measurement  of  time: 

one  of  the  few  things 
we  did  not  have  to  invent. 


The  Perpetual  Calendar  in  18  k.  gold  with  ultra-thin  automatic  movement. 


Our  fascination  with  the  measurement  of  time 
is  legendary.  And  yet,  we  were  not  the  first  to 
unravel  the  mystery.  Over  one  thousand  years  ago 
the  Mayas  were  already  seeking  accurate  ways  to 
determine  its  course.  By  patiently  observing  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night,  and  carefully  charting 
the  flight  of  moon  and  stars  across  the  heavens, 
they  were  able  to  establish  a  calendar  as  precise  as 
our  own.  Without  the  benefit  of  telescope  or  opti- 
cal instrument,  they  developed  a  mechanism  as 
perfect,  in  its  own  way,  as  the  Perpetual  Calendar. 

With  the  same  fascination  and  patient  attention  to 
detail  of  the  Mayas  before  them,  the  master-watch- 
makers at  Audemars  Piguet  hand-carve,  chisel  and 
polish  each  intricate  spring,  tiny  pivot  and  delicate 
pinion,  destined  to  form  the  Perpetual  Calendar. 

They  create  a  balance  so  perfect  that  only  the  grea- 
test of  craftsmen  could  aspire  to  it.  A  watch  pro- 
grammed with  such  a  complex  mechanism  that 
leap  years  are  accounted  for,  keeping  perfect  time, 
untouched,  until  the  year  2100. 

In  today's  hectic  world,  only  Audemars  Piguet 
could  have  pioneered  the  recreation  of  an  authen- 


tic classic,  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  few  who  can 
afford  to  contemplate  time.  After  all,  from  the 
20-day  month  of  the  Mayas,  to  the  Perpetual 
Calendar  of  our  master-watchmakers,  the  chal- 
lenge to  harnass  the  evolution  of  time  remains 
unchanged. 


Maya  calendar 


ludemars  Piguet 

Known  only  by  those  who  know. 


Madison  Avenue  4  52nd  Street   500  Madison  Avenue.  NYC  10022  (212)  758-3265 

Seventh  Avenue  &  34th  Street.  200  W  34th  Street.  NYC  10001  (212)  563-6880 

Trump  Tower.  Trump  Tower  at  Bonwit  Teller  (2121 593-3333  Outstde  NY  toll  tree  i  800-223-1288 

Bel  Harbour  Shops,  9700  Collins  Avenue.  Bal  Harbour.  Fl  33154  (305)  866-4312 
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A  LOOK  INTO  AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  POSTCARD  COLLECTION 

BY  JOYCE  PENDOLA 

Leonard  Lauder,  president  of  the  Estee  Lauder  cosmetics  empire,  says 
he  collects  postcards  because,  well,  he's  a  collector:  "There's  very 
little  difference — except  in  aesthetics — between  collecting  baseball 
cards  as  a  child  and  collecting  Cubist  paintings  as  an  adult. "  While 
he's  not  likely  ever  to  pay  for  a  postcard  what  he  paid  for  any  ot  the 
Picassos  or  Legers  in  his  choice  collection  of  Cubists,  acquiring  them  ful- 
fills the  demands  of  a  passion  shared  by  children  who  have  heroes  and  men 
who  have  everything.  "It's  the  search,  the  finding,  and  the  acquisition," 
he  claims.  "Possession  is  far  less  thrilling.  Furthermore,"  he  adds  with  a 
grin,  "with  postcards  you  don't  have  to  hit  a  home  run  every  time." 

After  its  invention,  by  an  Austrian  general  in  the  midnineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  postcard  boomed  with  the  travel  industry,  rose  to  the  status  of  a 
respected  art  form  early  in  this  century,  and  by  the  1920s  had  become  the 
best-controlled  and  most  cost-efficient  means  not  only  of  advertising 
wares  but  of  expressing  political  views  and  propaganda  as  well. 

Above,  left:  From  the  Wiener  Werkstdtte,  artist  unknown.  Center:  Poster  art  by  Herbert 
Bayer.  Right:  Opera  cafe,  from  the  Wiener  Werkstdtte. 
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A  highly  stylized  post- 
card from  the  Wiener 
Werkstdtte,  by  Maria 
Likarz-Strauss. 

A  name-day  card, 

by  Rudolf  Kalvach 

for  the  Wiener 

Werkstdtte. 
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Leonard  Lauder  has  been  lured  by  the  images  on  cards 
since  he  was  six  years  old  and  beating  the  pavement  along 
Collins  Avenue,  getting  pictures  of  every  "new"  art  deco 
hotel  in  Miami  Beach.  Since  then,  he  has  chronicled  the 
last  hundred  years  with  over  100,000  postcards  and 
employs  a  curator. 

Every  single  card  has  historical,  political,  or  artistic  sig- 
nificance— not  for  the  written  message  but  for  the  pic- 
tures. Through  the  published  images  can  be  seen  all  points 
of  view  of  combatants  in  every  war  waged,  large  or  small; 
the  rise  of  monarchies  and  their  fall;  every  significant 
event  of  the  First  World  War,  from  the  assassination  at 
Sarajevo  through  Versailles  and  the  turmoil  that  followed 
it  in  Germany.  Lauder  has  pristine  postcards  by  such  cel- 
ebrated photographers  as  Eugene  Atget,  documenting  life 
in  early-twentieth-century  Paris,  and  Ansel  Adams,  in 
America.  "I'll  even  buy  a  good  picture  of  a  child  playing  in 
the  street  if  he's  playing  with  a  toy  that  tells  something 
about  that  life  and  time." 

Generally  speaking,  postcards  are  still  cheap.  What 
originally  retailed  for  about  five  cents  goes  today  for  what- 
ever the  buyer  is  willing  to  pay.  Most  collectors  are  topo- 
graphical, concentrating  on  one  locality,  and  might  lay 
out  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  view  of  Paris,  for  instance. 
Lauder  is  almost  unique  in  the  catholicity  of  his  interest. 
"If  there  were  a  half  dozen  collectors  in  the  world  like 
myself,  who  know  exactly  what  they  want  and  don't  col- 
lect a  single  topic,"  he  says  matter-of-factly,  "I  would  be 
surprised." 

Some  rare  cards  have  real  value  as  works  of  art. 
Lithographs,  issued  in  limited  editions  of  twenty- 
five  or  fewer  and  created  by  highly  respected  artists 
for  the  postcard  medium,  are  worth  up  to  several 
thousand  dollars  each.  Of  these  Lauder  has  at  least 
one  each  and,  in  some  cases,  duplicates:  Alphonse  Mucha 
(the  rarest),  and  the  Vienna  Secession,  Wiener  Werk- 
statte,  and  Bauhaus  cards,  like  the  ones  shown  here  from 
his  collection,  many  of  them  on  loan  to  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art's  current  exhibition  "Vienna,  1900:  Art, 
Architecture  and  Design."  "We  often  forget  the  impor- 
tance of  illustrators  in  the  early  part  of  this  century," 
Lauder  explains,  "but  they  had  the  same  social  position  as 
great  fashion  designers  today.  They  earned  a  lot  of  money 
and  were  guests  of  honor  at  dinner  parties. "  Mucha,  for 
instance,  was  commissioned  by  the  same  publishing  com- 
pany that  produced  his  posters  to  create  images  for  the 
postcard  medium.  Egon  Schiele  did  a  whole  series  of  post- 
cards for  the  Wiener  Werkstatte;  Oskar  Kokoschka,  for 
the  Vienna  Secession  school;  Lyonel  Feininger,  for  the 
Bauhaus  exhibition,  to  name  a  few — all  of  them  minia- 
ture works  of  art. 

There  is  more  to  Leonard  Lauder's  passion  than  just 
gathering  a  history  in  which  he  played  no  active  part.  "I 
bet  I  can  remember  the  details  around  every  purchase  I've 
made  since  I  was  six,  and  know  when  I  see  a  card  whether 
I've  seen  it  before  or  have  it  in  my  collection,"  he  says 
proudly.  When  asked  for  an  instance:  "I  remember  going 
as  a  child  with  my  nurse  to  Woolworth's,  where  I  found 
the  most  beautiful  picture  of  the  Empire  State  Building.  I 
spent  my  five-cent  allowance  and  bought  five  of  the  same 
card.  When  I  got  home  and  showed  my  father,  he  asked, 
'Why  five  of  the  same?'  'Because  they  were  so  beautiful,'  I 
told  him,  'I  couldn't  stand  to  think  of  them  ending  up  in  a 
box  somewhere.'  I  still  do  that  now  and  again."  □ 
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From  the  Sacred 
Spring  series,  done 
by  Kolo  Moser  for  the 
Vienna  Secession 
movement — '  'more 
flowing"  than  the 
Wiener  Werkstatte. 
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Left:  Postcard  repro- 
ducing a  poster  to 
promote  the 
Fledermaus  cabaret, 
by  Berthold  Loftier. 

Right:  A  celebration 

of  the  emperor's 

birthday  in 

old  Austrian  art  style, 

by  JosefDiveky. 

Left:  A  limited-edition 

postcard  made  for 

the  Bauhaus 

by  Lyonel  Feininger. 

Right:  A  postcard 

designed  by  the  young 

Oskar  Kokoschka 

for  the  Wiener 

Werkstdtte. 
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WEIMAR! 


JUL 

AU&UST 
SEPTEMBER 


By  Herbert  Bayer 
for  the  Bauhaus 
exhibition — as 
with  all  Bauhaus 
postcards,  edition 
limited  to  twenty-five. 
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Pyotr  Huh   [chaikovsky,  who 
died  in  189  \  a  quartei  <  entury 
before  the  Bolsheviks  took 
power  in  Russia,  is  today  one  of 
the  I  ISSR's  great  cultural  he 
toes,  though  by  Soviet  stan 
dards  he  was  both  politically  reactionary 
and  morally  unsound.  Far  From  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  oppressed,  he  was  an  upholder 
ot  czarist  autocracy.  More  reprehensible 
still,  lie  was  pathologically  unstable,  pro 
foundry  pessimistic,  and  .1  homosexual. 

In  the  land  ot  his  birth,  where  tew  ot 
these  facts  about  his  lite  are  generally 
known,  he  is  held  up  as  the  ideal  Soviet 
artist:  a  lover  ot  humanity,  benefactor  ot 
Ins  fellow  countrymen,  courageous,  tar- 
seeing,  elevated  in  both  thought  and  deed. 
The  man  who  on  one  occasion  wrote  to  his 
rich  benefactress,  Nade:hda  von  Meek, 
that  "as  a  child  ot  my  century,  I  am  shat 
tered  and  morally  ill"  and  on  another  that 
"1  work  tor  myself  alone  and  care  only  tor 
myself "  is  now  looked  to  as  a  source  of  spir- 
itual strength.  "Without  Tchaikovsky," 
wrote  Dmitry  Shostakovich  shortly  after 
World  War  II,  "we  could  not  endure  our 
sorrows;  his  name  is  on  our  lips  in  the  hour 
ot  victory  and  in  the  period  of  the  upsurge 
ot  the  Russian  national  spirit." 

Whether  Shostakovich  actually  wrote 
that  passage  or  merely  signed  it,  as  has 
been  suggested,  one  thing  is  clear:  under 
communism,  art  is  essentially  utilitarian, 
functioning  not  for  its  own  sake  but  to 
inspire  socially  useful  feelings  like  courage, 
idealism,  class  solidarity,  and  patriotism. 
According  to  Stalin,  Soviet  music  was 
required  to  be  "national  in  form  and 
socialist  in  content." 

Acceptable  art  must,  above  all,  inspire 
optimism  and  a  sense  of  purpose,  even  if  in 
the  case  of  historical  works  that  means  a 
rewriting  of  their  original  intentions.  Thus 
Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony,  known 
outside  Russia  as  the  Pathethique  and 
which  the  composer  thought  of  as  a  kind  of 
requiem,  is  interpreted  as  evidence  of  his 
struggle  to  overcome  the  blind  forces  of 
the  universe.  Far  from  resigning  himself  to 
the  blows  of  fate,  Shostakovich  declares, 
Tchaikovsky  struggles  against  them  and 
finally  proves  victorious. 

As  danced  by  the  Bolshoi  Ballet,  Swan 
Lake  now  has  a  happy  ending.  Instead  of 
committing  suicide  in  despair  and  finding 
their  reward  in  the  afterlife,  the  Swan 
Queen  and  her  Prince  now  vanquish  the 
enemy,  living  on  to  enjoy  their  triumph. 
Since  in  the  Soviet  Union  art  is  primari- 
ly an  instrument  of  education,  intended  to 

Dale  Harris  wrote  about  the  Kirov  Ballet  for 
the  May  J  986  issue  of  Connoisseur. 
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FOR  PYOTR  ILICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 
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Opposite:  On  Tchaikovsky' s  writing  table,  a  sketch  of  the  Sixth  Symphony, 

with  his  pen,  glasses,  pipes,  and  lamp.  Above:  His  notebook.  Below: 
Tchaikovsky  in  1890.  Overleaf:  His  birthplace,  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  Urals. 
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Tchaikovsky  au  pique-nique,  1886.  Below:  The  ballerina  Carlotta  Brianzd  as  Pnneess  Aurora. 


make  good  citizens,  it  follows  that  only 
good  citizens  can  produce  worthwhile  art. 
The  biographies  of  such  highly  valued  fig- 
ures as  Pushkin,  Glinka,  and  Tolstoy  have 
accordingly  been  rewritten  to  conform 
with  communist  standards  of  virtue. 

However  immense  his  musical  gifts, 
Tchaikovsky  cannot  be  permitted  his  hu- 
man weaknesses.  In  the  words  of  one 
Soviet  musicologist,  "His  honesty,  both  as 
a  man  and  an  artist,  his  nobility,  moral 
integrity,  and  the  purity  ot  his  spiritual 
aspirations  are  at  the  root  of  the  tremen- 
dous prestige  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  in  his 
lifetime  and  also  the  beneficent  influence 
his  personality  and  his  music  exercise  on 
the  broad  mass  of  people  to  this  day." 

Such  stilted  rhetoric  suggests  just  how 
important  Tchaikovsky  is  to  the  cultural 
life  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  profoundly 
Russian  character  of  his  music  is  admired 
as  an  incitement  to  patriotic  feeling. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  of  the  superficial  and 
decorative  kind  once  dismissed  bv   Igor 
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Stravinsky  as  "Muscovite  picturesque- 
ness."  Because,  in  Stravinsky's  words, 
"Tchaikovsky  drew  unconsciously  from 
the  true  popular  sources  of  our  race 
.  .  .  rather  than  cultivating  in  his  art  'the 
soul  ot  the  Russian  peasant,'  "  his  music 
can  easily  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
know  nothing  ot  Russia. 

Tchaikovsky's  Westernizing  tenden- 
cies, for  which  during  his  lifetime  he  was 
attacked  by  the  nationalist  school  of  music 
led  by  Balakirev  and  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
make  him  the  ideal  representative  today  of 
a  nation  that,  tor  all  its  suspicions  of  the 
West,  considers  it  important  to  compete 
for  cultural  preeminence  on  the  interna- 
tional scene.  It  is  no  accident  that  the 
most  important  Russian  musical  competi- 
tion, open  to  musicians  from  all  over  the 
world,  should  be  called  the  "International 
Tchaikovsky  Competitions."  Tchaikov- 
sky's standing  in  contemporary  Russia  may 
also  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  major 
musical   institutions  that  now  bear  his 
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"I  WORK  FOR  MYSELF  ALONE.'' 


name,  like  the  opera  and  ballet  the  iter  of 
Perm  and  the  principal  concert  hall  in 
Moscow.  In  1940,  to  mark  the  centenary 
ol  his  birth,  the  conservatories  ol  Kiev  and 
Moscow  wore  renamed 
in  his  honor.  For  good 
measure,  outside  the 
entrance  ol  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  where 
Tchaikovsky  taught  tor 
twelve  years  (though 
with  growing  reluc 
tance),  stands  .1  colossal 
statue  of  him,  and  there 
are  scholarships  in  his 
name  at  large  conserva- 
tories in  several  Russian 
cities. 

What   makes  Tchai- 
kovsky so  significant  to 
those   who  direct   the 
aesthetic  judgments  of 
the  Russian  people  is  his 
universal  accessibility. 
As  anybody  can  affirm 
who    has    listened    to 
works  like  Swan  Lake, 
The  Sleeping  Beauty,  The  Nuicraeker,  the 
Serenade  for  Strings,  and  the  Romeo  and 
Juliet  Overture,  the  combination  in  Tchai- 
kovsky of  teeming  melody  and  rich  emo- 


tion proves  irresistible  even  to  those  nor- 
mally impatient  with  Romantic  music.  No 
othet  Russian  composei  of  his  eminence  so 
well  satisfies  Lenin's  definition  of  art  as 


The  Bolshoi  Theater,  where  Swan  Lake  was  first  danced,  in  IH77 


something  to  be  understood  and  loved  hy 
the  people. 

About  Tchaikovsky's  human   weak- 
nesses most  Soviet  citizens  who  under- 


stand and  love  his  music  probably  know 
nothing — for  example,  his  lack  of  resolve, 
Ins  tendency  to  self-flagellation,  his  alco- 
holism. Still  less. ue  they  likely  to  he  aware 
of  his  homosexuality. 
I  hese  biographical  de- 
tails would  no  doubt  be 
greeted  in  the  Soviet 
Union  with  disbelief. 
For  more  than  fifty 
years,  Russians  have 
been  taught  that  the 
creative  faculty  is  less  an 
inexplicable  mystery 
than  the  result  of  an  art- 
ist's fulfillment  of  his 
civic  responsibilities. 

There  is  little  danger 
at  present  that  the  real 
Tchaikovsky  will  he  al- 
lowed to  emerge  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Some 
telling  documents  in 
the  Tchaikovsky  ar- 
chives at  Klin,  the 
house  outside  Moscow 
where  he  spent  his  last 
year,  are  said  to  be  unavailable  for  inspec- 
tion. A  Soviet  musicologist  and  librarian, 
Alexandra  Orlova,  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1981,  says  that  the  full 
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By  the  time  the  Soviet  free-lance 
photographer  Edward  Gorn 
got  permission  to  emigrate 
from  Russia,  early  in  1981,  he 
had  made  arrangements  to 
smuggle  1,500  of  his  most  im- 
portant transparencies  out  of  the  country. 
Knowing  that  he  would  never  be  allowed 
to  take  them  to  the  West,  Gorn,  an  ethnic 
German,  persuaded  a  friend  then  in  the 
German  embassy  to  take  them  through 
customs  in  the  diplomatic  pouch.  Among 
the  transparencies  were  three  extensive 
sets,  each  devoted  to  a  great  Russian  artist: 
Chekhov,  Dostoevsky  (see  Connoisseur, 
August  1984),  and  Tchaikovsky. 

The  Tchaikovsky  collection  was  started 
in  1978,  when  Planeta,  the  largest  Soviet 
publishing  house,  approached  Gorn  to 
prepare  a  visual  survey  of  the  composer's 
life  and  career  for  a  book  being  planned. 
"Before  I  started  work,"  Gorn  says,  "I  did  a 
lot  of  serious  preparation.  Like  all  Rus- 
sians,  I  love  Tchaikovsky's  music,  so  I 


enjoyed  finding  out  as  much  as  I  could 
about  him.  I  read  every  hook  I  could  get 
hold  of;  1  discussed  him  with  musicians 
and  scholars;  I  visited  the  Tchaikovsky 
museum  at  Klin,  just  outside  Moscow. 

Most  of  his  efforts  were  concentrated  on 
the  Tchaikovsky  memorabilia  at  Klin, 
where  the  curator  happened  to  be  Xenia 
Davidova,  the  composer's  great-niece.  "1 
spent  eighteen  months  photographing  at 
Klin.  Xenia  is  now  dead,  but  she  told  me  a 
lot  about  Tchaikovsky's  life." 

After  capturing  the  seasonal  moods  of 
Klin,  the  place  the  middle-aged  Tchai- 
kovsky loved  most,  Gorn  set  out  for  Vot- 
kinsk,  his  birthplace,  some  350  miles  from 
Moscow.  "Everything  in  the  small  town  of 
Votkinsk  is  named  for  Tchaikovsky — the 
concert  hall,  a  music  school,  even  a  main 
street.  His  house  was  also  fully  restored 
and  opened  to  the  public  as  a  museum." 
"Here  Gorn  spent  a  week  photographing 
what  survived  from  the  composer's  life- 
time. He  also  visited  Kamenka,  the  home 


of  Tchaikovsky's  sister,  Alexandra  Da- 
vidova, but  found  most  of  the  estate  given 
over  to  a  memorial  to  Vassily  Davidov,  her 
father-in-law,  an  early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury revolutionary. 

In  addition,  Gorn  photographed  the 
Maryinsky  (now  Kirov)  Theater,  where 
many  of  Tchaikovsky's  stage  works  had 
their  premieres;  the  museum  of  the  Bol- 
shoi Theater,  in  Moscow;  the  military 
archive  in  Leningrad,  which  holds  his 
birth  certificate — whatever  suggested  the 
composer's  life  and  times.  "If  1  hadn't  left 
Russia,"  Gorn  says,  "I  would  probably  still 
be  taking  pictures  of  places  connected 
with  Tchaikovsky.  I  couldn't  help  getting 
caught  up  in  his  world.  So  much  of  it  has 
vanished.  He  was  from  a  wealthy  family 
and  grew  up  surrounded  hy  beautiful  land- 
scapes, which  inspired  his  melodies.  I 
wanted  to  put  as  much  of  it  on  film  as  pos- 
sible. He  is  so  completely  Russian.  Only  if 
you  know  the  atmosphere  he  lived  in  can 
you  really  understand  his  music." 
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He  is  a  soviet  cultural  hero. 


texts  of  the  composers  letters  are  now 
inaccessible.  In  1940,  when  Russia  was 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's birth,  a  selection  of  the  letters  was, 
according  to  her,  prepared  for  the  press, 
but  in  the  event  neither  it  nor  a  projected 
second  volume  was  ever  issued. 

Like  most  creators,  Tchaikovsky  could 
express  in  his  work  a  comprehensive  and 
mature  view  of  human  nature  that  he  was 
incapable  of  in  daily  life.  In  May  1877,  for 
example,  while  he  was  considering  Push- 
kin's Eugene  Unegin  as  a  subject  for  his  next 
opera,  he  received  in  the  mail  a  declara- 
tion of  love  from  a  complete  stranger,  the 
twenty-eight-year-old  Antonina  Milyu- 
kova.  He  made  no  response  to  it,  but,  daz- 
zled by  the  character  of  Pushkin's  heroine, 
Tatyana,  Tchaikovsky  began  work  on  the 
opera  by  setting  the  text  of  her  letter  to 
music.  In  it,  the  young  girl  pours  out  her 
love  for  the  priggish,  coldhearted  Onegin, 
who  after  reading  it  spurns  her — much  to 
Tchaikovsky's  disgust. 

Shortly  after  writing  this  scene,  Tchai- 
kovsky received  a  second  communication 
from  Antonina,  threatening  suicide  if  he 
did  not  respond.  He  was  immediately 
struck  by  the  parallel  between  Tatyana 
and  Antonina  and  agreed  to  see  her. 
Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  meeting  he  had 
proposed  to  her.  Evidently  relieved  of  his 
feelings  of  guilt,  he 
straightway  set  off  for 
the  country,  where  he 
sketched  out  over  two- 
thirds  of  his  opera.  On 
July  6,  in  spite  of  their 
hopeless  incompatibili- 
ty, both  physical  and  in- 
tellectual, the  couple 
were  mamed.  From  the 
composer's  standpoint, 
the  results  were  disas- 
trous. Two  and  a  half 
months  later,  he  made  a 
pathetic  and  ineffective 
attempt  to  commit  sui- 
cide by  standing  in  a 
freezing  pond  up  to  his 
waist.  A  tew  days  later, 
on  the  verge  of  a  ner- 
vous breakdown,  he  fled 
from  his  wife.  Soon  af- 
terward, he  resumed 
work  on  Eugene  Onegin, 
the  greatest  of  his  ten 
operas  and  the  one  in 
which    his    lifelong 


yearning  for  selfless  and  passionate  love 
finds  realization  in  the  musical  characteri- 
zation he  lavished  on  Tatyana. 

Sixteen  years  later,  he  achieved  what  he 
considered  his  ultimate  artistic  expres- 
sion— his  Sixth  Symphony,  the  PutfiL'- 
tique.  His  death  was  to  follow  precipitously 
upon  the  completion  of  this  work.  There 
are  two  versions  of  what  befell  Tchaikov- 
sky. According  to  the  official  evidence  of 
the  time,  the  composer  contracted  cholera 


Above:  Tchaikovsky  just  after  his  ill-starred  niarriage  to  Antonia  Milyukava,  in 

1877.  Below.  His  body  lies  in  his  brother's  apartment  in  St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

Opposite:  A  weU'loved  garden  seen  from  his  bedroom  in  the  house  at  Klin. 


and  after  a  few  days'  illness  died. 

Aim  >ther  theory  was  brought  out  of  Rus- 
sia in  1981  by  Alexandra  Orlova.  Accord- 
ing to  her  account,  Tchaikovsky  was  hav- 
ing a  liaison  with  the  nephew  of  a  certain 
duke,  who,  learning  of  the  affair,  wrote  a 
letter  of  complaint  to  the  czar.  It  was 
handed  tor  delivery  to  the  chief  prosecutor 
of  the  senate,  who  had  been  Tchaikovsky's 
classmate  at  the  St.  Petersburg  School  of 
Jurisprudence  many  years  earlier.  At  this 
point,  according  to  Orlova's  story,  an 
unofficial  court  of  honor  made  up  of  alum- 
ni of  the  school  summoned  Tchaikovsky 
and  ordered  him  to  take  his  own  life  in 
order  to  avoid  disgrace  both  for  himself 
and  his  old  school.  He  is  supposed  then  to 
have  swallowed  arsenic. 

This  account,  tor  which  there  is  no 
independent  evidence,  has  been  dismissed 
as  poppycock  by  many  Russian  scholars  in 
the  West,  but  it  has  been  well  received  by 
some,  including  David  Brown,  who  wrote 
the  entry  on  Tchaikovsky  in  the  authorita- 
tive New  Grove  Dietionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians.  Enough  doubt  has  been  cast  on 
Orlova's  story,  however,  since  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Grove  was  published  that  its  editors 
feel  there  are  now  grounds  for  revision. 

But  there  is  a  profounder  problem  than 
the  cause  of  Tchaikovsky's  death.  It  con- 
cerns artistic  integrity.  So  long  as  the  Rus- 
sians are  protected  from 
the  knowledge  that  art- 
istic genius  is  a  manifes- 
tation not  of  social  ne- 
cessity but  of  the  crea- 
tive spirit  (in  its  origins 
invariably  wayward  and 
morally  indifferent), 
they  will  remain  un- 
aware that  art  is  essen- 
tially autonomous.  To 
Western  eyes,  the 
knowledge  that  great 
music  could  be  written 
by  a  man  who  married 
without  love,  aban- 
doned his  wife,  and  was 
a  homosexual  in  no  way 
denies  the  value,  even 
the  moral  value,  of  his 
artistic  achievement. 
To  believe  otherwise  is 
surely  to  place  intolera- 
ble limits  both  on  the 
rights  of  the  individual 
artist  and  on  the  mean- 
ing of  art.  □ 
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It's  1910,  ill  Pans, 
and  Constantin 
Brancusi,  already 
well  into  developing 
the  sensuous  sculp- 
tural style  that  will  g 
make  him  famous,  is  | 
spending  a  lot  of  his  » 
carving  time  on  a  fa 
vorite  subject:  the  female  head.  He  has 
already  created  an  elegantly  streamlined 
bust  of  the  baroness  Renee  Fracbon.  Now 
Brancusi  embarks  on  an  even  more  stylized 
likeness  of  her  head.  He  calls  this — which 
at  first  glance  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  big  marble  egg — La  Muse  Endormk, 
The  Sleeping  Muse. 

A  tew  years  later,  he  sculpts  in  alabaster 
another,  even  more  abstract  version, 
known  as  Sleeping  Muse  11.  At  about  the 
same  time  (as  far  as  can  be  established  on 
stylistic  grounds),  he  makes  yet  a  third 
Muse.  Brancusi  shapes  a  disembodied 
head,  prone  on  one  cheek,  its  delicately 
pared  brow  and  nose  and  lips  now  barely 
breaking  the  ovoid  swells  of  the  main 
form.  Some  two  decades  after  its  creation, 
the  third  stone  Muse  vanishes  from  sight, 
not  to  be  seen  again  tor  nearly  fifty  years.  It 
is  the  sculpture  shown  on  these  pages. 

Muse  111  is  last  seen  in  public  in  an  exhi- 
bition in  1934  in  the  Brummer  Gallery,  in 
Paris;  shortly  afterward  it  is  bought,  for 
$1,000,  by  a  prominent  American  art 
patron  and  friend  of  Brancusi's,  Mary  Har- 
riman  Rumsey. 

Mrs.  Rumsey,  who  owns  three  other 
Brancusis,  does  not  have  much  time  to 
enjoy  her  new  possession:  shortly  after  the 
purchase  she  comes  to  an  untimely  death 
in  a  horse-riding  accident,  and  the  Bran- 
cusi that  would  otherwise  have  been 
proudly  exhibited  is  packed  away  and  tor- 
gotten.  The  work  of  art  also,  by  this  mis- 
chance, eludes  scholarship.  No  mention 
of  the  third  carved  Muse  appears  in  the 
Brancusi  literature. 

Enter  Charles  C.  Rumsey,  Jr.,  who  in 
1982  goes  rummaging  through  some  crates 


in  a  Philadelphia 
warehouse.  They  are 
tilled  mostly  with 
bronze  equestrian 
statuettes  made  by 
his  grandfather  (and 
Mary  Rumsey's  hus- 
band) the  American 
artist  Charles  C. 
Rumsey.  At  the  bottom  of  one  wood  box  is 
a  smooth,  dirt-blackened  stone.  With 
Rumsey  when  this  surprising  object  is  dis- 
covered is  Maur  Dubin,  a  New  York  art 
dealer.  "Maur  said  immediately,  'It's  a 
Brancusi!'  "  recalls  Mr.  Rumsey. 

Messrs.  Rumsey  and  Dubin  take  the 
newly  found  Muse  to  an  American  Bran- 
cusi expert,  who  doubts  it  is  the  genuine 
article.  Only  a  temporary  setback,  howev- 
er. Hard  evidence  is  needed,  and  the  expe- 
rienced Mr.  Dubin  knows  where  to  go: 
Paris  and  the  Centre  Georges  Pompidou 
(Beaubourg),  where,  through  the  re- 
searches of  the  curator  and  Brancusi  expert 
Marielle  Tabart,  he  secures  documentary 
proof  that  clinches  the  identification. 
This  Sleeping  Muse  is  shown,  distinct 
markings  and  all,  in  a  photograph  taken  by 
the  sculptor  himself.  Its  authenticity  es- 
tablished, the  piece  is  slated  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  twentieth-century  sculpture  at  the 
Pompidou  Center  opening  this  summer. 

A  beautiful  example  of  his  early  mature 
style,  Muse  ///  fills  a  small  gap  in  the 
development  of  Brancusi's  treatment  of 
the  head.  The  Sleeping  Muse  series  is  a 
product  of  Brancusi's  acute  sense  of  the 
expressiveness  of  certain  forms — in  this 
case,  the  biomorphic  vitality  immanent  in 
the  egg,  the  embryo,  the  head,  the 
world — combined  with  an  abstracting  im- 
pulse applied  at  full  power.  Mr.  Rumsey, 
who  discovered  the  work,  and  his  aunt, 
who  owns  it,  say  they  have  no  definite 
plans  for  this  masterpiece  beyond  the 
Pompidou  Center  show;  but  connoisseurs 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  it  is  insured 
tor  three  million  dollars.  □ 


BRANCUSI'S  THIRD 

MUSE 

A  MASTERPIECE  OF  MODERN  ART  RESURFACES 


BY  ROBERT  KNAFO 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  KENRO IZU 

Looking  jor  works  by  his  grandfather  (like  The  Old  Virginian,  1917,  above)  in  a 
Philadelphia  warehouse,  Charles  C.  Rumsey,  Jr. ,  stumbled  upon  a  dusty,  egg-shaped  rock. 
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SAINTE-CHAPELLE 


THE  CROWN  OF  A  PERFECT. 
FOUR-DA/  WEDDING  CELEBRATION  IN  PARIS 


BVANN  HEADINGTON 


As  drizzly  dusk  sweeps  over  Paris  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 2,  the  translucent  walls  of  the  thirteenth-cen- 
tury Gothic  Sainte-Chapelle,  opposite  Notre 
Dame,  are  illuminated  from  without  by  powerful 
floodlights.  Within,  bathed  in  the  otherworldly 
radiance  of  light  filtered  through  6,672  square  feet  of  stained 
glass,  three  soloists,  one  organist,  fifty  musicians  from  the  Paris 
Opera,  and  thirty-two  members  of  the  Radio  France  choir,  con- 
ducted by  Maestro  Daniel  Lipton,  are  treating  an  audience  of 
some  hundred  people  to  an  unusual  concert  of  sacred  music. 

These  fortunate  few  are  the  friends  of  the  Houstonites  Carol 
Isaak  Barden  and  Edward  Gregg  Wallace,  come  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  and,  in  particular,  from  that  special  corner 
known  as  Texas  to  celebrate  their  marriage.  The  actual  event 
took  place,  before  a  handful  of  witnesses,  the  day  before  the  con- 
cert, in  the  town  hall  of  the  sixth  arrondissement.  The  concert  is 
the  highlight  of  a  four-day-long  celebration  made  up  of  the  best 
that  France  can  offer  of  sacred  and  profane:  not  only  heavenly 
music  played  in  the  Sainte-Chapelle  but  also  the  incomparable 
delights  of  Parisian  couture  and  cuisine.  (It  is  no  coincidence  that 
bride  and  groom  first  met  eight  years  ago  in  a  James  Beard  cooking 
class,  at  San  Francisco's  Stanford  Court  Hotel.)  Only  the  best  is 
good  enough  for  their  guests.  The  couple  have  obtained  invita- 
tions enabling  them  to  attend  high-fashion  shows  at  the  great 
Parisian  houses — Scherrer,  Ricci,  Chanel — and  have  carefully 
planned  each  day  around  an  unforgettable  meal  at  a  top  hotel, 
restaurant,  or  private  home. 

Carol  Barden  (though  her  heart  is  in  Seattle,  where  she  grew 
up)  and  Gregg  Wallace  are  involved  in  the  biggest  business  of 
Texas,  oil.  Gregg  is  president  of  the  Republic  Mineral  Corpora- 

In  Sainte-Chapelle,  a  rare  concert  of  sacred  music,  directed  by  Daniel 
Lipton,  is  rehearsed  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera. 


tion,  while  Carol  owns  a  smaller  company,  Brat  Petroleum.  Both 
have  an  admirable  ability  to  lay  professional  concerns  aside,  even 
when  falling  oil  prices  are  front-page  news.  Gregg  says,  "You 
shouldn't  be  in  the  business  if  it  shakes  you  that  badly."  Their 
major  interests  are  outside  the  oil  patch:  she — a  one-time  organ 
student — is  on  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  executive  committee 
and  board  and  is  chairman  of  patron  activities.  He  is  senior  vice- 
president  and  a  trustee  of  the  opera  and  treasurer  of  its  endow- 
ment— and,  some  say,  a  great  tenor,  in  a  previous  incarnation. 
The  Wallaces'  personal  styles  have  little  in  common  with  the 
popular  Dallas  stereotype.  Carol  is  a  harmonious  vision  in  ocher: 
gold  tones  predominate  in  her  eyes,  skin,  hair,  even  her  clothes. 
Her  voice  is  soft,  and  though  she  chooses  her  words  carefully,  at 
the  same  time  she  speaks  unguardedly.  Gregg,  impeccably  tai- 
lored in  the  Anglo-Italian  manner,  has  bright  blue  eyes  and  gray- 
ing hair.  He  is  the  sort  of  quietly  unpredictable  man  who  can  hum 
an  aria  from  his  favorite  opera  as  easily  as  he  can  quote  a  verse 
from  the  Bible. 

Carol  uses  the  term  shibui  to  define  her  life-style.  "It's  an  esoter- 
ic Japanese  word  with  no  English  counterpart,"  she  explains.  "It 
means  serene,  elegant,  ultrarefined,  appropriate.  Rich  but  never 
ostentatious."  Carol  makes  a  point  of  observing  shibui  in  all  her 
ways:  in  "the  selection  of  my  guests,  in  my  home,  in  how  I  choose 
to  socialize,  dress,  work,  and  meet  people." 

Carol  had  refused  the  thought  of  marriage  for  years,  hut  when 
on  a  visit  to  Paris  a  year  ago  she  and  Gregg  stood  in  front  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle,  she  issued  a  dare:  "If  we  can  have  a  wedding 
here,  I'll  do  it!"  The  Sainte-Chapelle  is  a  sanctuary  built  by  King 
Louis  IX  to  house  the  crown  of  thorns,  Christendom's  most  pre- 
cious relic.  Erected  in  a  record  thirty-three  months,  probably  by 

Ann  Headington,  a  free-lance  journalist  based  in  Paris,  is  a  practiced 
observer  of  the  international  social  scene. 
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Carol  Burden,  in  sable,  arrives  at  her  Rit~  suite  with  Vuitton  cases 
galore.  Wedding  dresses  by  Galanos  and  Tony  Chase  hang  from  the  rack 


Pierre  de  Montreuil,  the 
church,  with  its  fifty-foot- 
tall  stained-glass  windows 
joined  hy  the  slenderest  rib- 
bing, still  evokes  the  awe 
that  prompted  a  medieval 
writer  to  describe  it  as  "one 
of  the  most  beautiful  resi- 
dences in  Paradise."  No 
wedding  has  been  held  in  the 
now  deconsecrated  Chapel 
ot  the  Kings  of  France  since 
betore  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  1 789,  and  in  the  end 
it  proved  impossible  for  Car- 
ol Barden  and  Gregg  Wal- 
lace to  break  that  long  tradi- 
tion. But  private  recitals  are 
very  occasionally  allowed. 
As  major  sponsors  of  the 

chapel's  restoration  campaign  (to  the  tune  of  more  than  $20,000) 
the  couple  were  given  special  permission  by  the  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture to  hold  a  concert. 

~^»    "W       jr    jr  e  wanted  accomplished  singers,"  Carol  ex- 
\    \    /     /     plains,  "but  we  also  wanted  the  fresh,  sponta- 

\    ^r      /       neous  quality  that  only  youthful  voices  pro- 
\/V/  ject."  The  first  soloist  chosen  was  the  bass 

▼    ▼  Jean-Philippe  Lafont,  who  is  building  a  suc- 

cessful recording  career  in  opera  seria  and  buffa;  then  two  other 
up-and-coming  singers  were  tapped  to  perform  at  the  wedding 
concert.  The  American  tenor  Neil  Rosenshein  (singing  Alfredo 
in  Zeffirelli's  La  Traviata  at  the  Paris  Opera  the  afternoon  of  the 
concert)  is  known  for  his  interpretations  ot  Lensky  in  Eugene 
Onegin,  Tom  Rakewell  in  The  Rake's  Progress,  and  the  title  role  in 
Werther.  The  soprano  Christine  Barbaux  has  a  clear,  pealing 
voice  with  lush  undertones  that  brought  her  to  Herbert  von  Kara- 
jan's  attention:  he  recently  directed  her  at  the  Salzburg  Festival 
and  in  recordings  of  Pelleas  et  Melisaruie  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro. 

Soloists'  rehearsals,  led  by  Daniel  Lipton  doubling  as  repetiteur, 
were  held  around  Cole  Porter's  neobaroque  grand  piano,  which 
has  found  a  home  in  the  American  Cathedral's  rectory.  "Con- 
ducting is  when  I  get  to  relax,"  Lipton  sighed  during  the  tense 

weeks  ot  preparation  pre-      

ceding  the  big  event.  A 
close  friend  of  the  Wallaces, 
he  is  also  music  director  and 
principal  conductor  for  the 
Houston  Grand  Opera  tour- 
ing company.  Though  born 
in  France,  he  trained  in  the 
United  States  at  the  Juil- 
liard,  Mannes,  and  Man- 
hattan schools  of  music  be- 
fore returning  to  Europe  to 
study  under  Nadia  Boulan- 
ger  and  Franco  Ferrara. 

Lipton  was  both  divining 
rod  and  sounding  board  tor 
Carol  and  Gregg  in  their 
search  for  musical  perfec- 
tion, scavenging  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale's 
Phonotheque  tor  scarce  re- 


Trie  bride-to-be  flaunts  runner-up  wedding  dresses.  Left:  The  Galanos 
dress  she  uill  wear  to  the  Fursteriberg  party.  Right: 
The  Tony  Chase  beaded  silk  will  be  worn  at  Carol's  birthday  party. 


cordings  and  transcribing 
old  scores.  To  include  oper- 
atic anas  in  the  program,  the 
couple  felt,  would  be  inap- 
propriate, vet  thev  wanted 
their  favorite  bel  canto  com- 
posers, Bellini  and  Rossini, 
to  be  represented.  Lipton 
put  in  a  special  request  for 
the  little-known  Ludovico 
da  Viadana  and  Mozart's 
"Ave  Yerum  Corpus"  ("one 
oi  my  most-  and  best-read 
pieces").  The  Sainte-Cha- 
pelle  concert  was  to  be  a  first 
for  Lipton:  "I've  never  done 
weddings  or  bar  mitzvahs  be- 
fore," he  cracks. 

Organization  is  second 
nature  to  Carol.  (When  a 
parjumier  suggested  she  try  a  scent  called  "Passion,"  she  asked, 
"Don't  you  have  one  called  'Organization'?"  And  she  maintains 
that  the  time  and  place  of  Gregg's  bachelor  party,  given  at  Cas- 
tel's  by  his  fellow  oilman  John  Terwilliger,  was  kept  secret  from 
her  for  tear  she  might  "organize"  it. )  The  well-oiled  wheels  of  the 
Barden  machine  began  whirring  as  early  as  fall  1985,  when  "Save 
the  date"  notices  were  sent  out  to  the  people  that  matter  in  the 
couple's  life:  HGO's  president,  David  Gockley;  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  director,  Peter  Marzio;  the  Houston  socialite  Alexan- 
dra Marshall;  the  opera  designer  Pier  Luigi  Pizzi;  the  Hong  Kong 
fashion  tycoon  Joyce  Ma;  the  architect  Ed  Tuttle  (who,  with  his 
associate  Christian  Monges,  gave  a  cocktail  party  on  the  eve  of 
the  concert). 

Working  closely  with  the  Houston  stationer  John  Ludlam, 
Carol  hit  upon  the  idea  of  blind-embossing  the  Sainte-Chapelle 
altar  on  the  outer  flap  ot  the  first  announcement  and  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  apse  on  the  actual  invitation.  Crane  white- 
kid-finish  stock  was  chosen,  along  with  Diplomat  script,  for  its 
elegance  and  legibility.  Gold-lettered  birthday  invitations  were 
also  mailed  in  custom  envelopes,  for  on  February  4  Carol  cele- 
brated her  thirty-ninth. 

Carol's  gown  was  created  by  Jean  Louis  Scherrer,  designer  to 
most  ot  France's  recent  First  Ladies.  A  few  days  before  the  con- 
cert, during  an  exceptional 
afternoon  seance  in  his  in- 
cense-scented Paris  resi- 
dence, he  instructed  the 
bride  how  to  wear  the  halo- 
like headdress  by  Barthet 
and  how  to  keep  her  sleeves 
puffy.  The  design,  which 
Carol  had  come  upon  by 
chance  "flipping  through  a 
French  fashion  magazine," 
is  inspired  by  Italian  Renais- 
sance costume.  The  splen- 
diferous silk  broche  cloth 
she  chose  for  it,  shot 
through  with  gold  threads, 
was  specially  woven  at 
Lyons.  "I  find  Madame 
Barden's  choice  extraordi- 
nary .  .  .  unconvention- 
al in  the  extreme,"  Scherrer 
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de<  lares.  "Bui  in  t ho  setting  ol  the  S.um  ( lhapelle  and  in  view  ol 
Madame  Barden's  own  personality,  it  is  in  feet  the  ideal." 

(.  ".irvl  is  .1  triK-  perfe<  tionist,  not  afraid,  it  necessary,  to  proceed 
by  trial  and  error.  The  Scherrer dress  was  1km  third  essa\  in  rinding 
the  right  garb  foi  the  grand  occasion.  Her  U.S.  designer,  Gala 
Hon,  had  dished  up  a  ki<  kv  white  number  with  an  oversize  how  on 
one  shoulder.  The  theater  costuiner  Tonv  Chase  had  then  con- 
cocted a  twenties  stylecream  colored  shift  and  jacket  -pearled, 
headed,  and  (ringed.  But  ( )arol  wanted  to  avoid  anything  suggest 
ing  bridal  white — perhaps  not  quite  appropriate  tor  a  second  wed- 
ding lust  as  she  nixed  the  old,  new,  borrowed,  and  blue  and 
substituted  two  male  friends  (i  iary  I  lardison  and  Bill  Adcock)  tor 
the  conventional  bridesmaids.  Only  the  Scherrer  robe  would 
reflect  the  rich  pageantry  inherent  in  the  surroundings  and  the 
music  and  harmonize  with  them. 

Bob  Buckley,  a  self-styled  logistics  specialist  and  profes- 
sional theater  producer  (who  worked  on  Whodunnit,  a 
Broadway  play  that  Carol  and  Gregg  coproduced  several 
years  ago),  was  assigned  the  daunting  task  ot  resolving 
technical  problems.  1  le  devised  a  way  to  bring  an  organ 
into  the  chapel,  hoisting  it  over  the  roof  of  the  nearby  Palais  de 
Justice  and  lowering  it  through  a  window  on  cables.  He  also  over- 
saw the  videotaping  ot  the  event.  Buckley  w.is  responsible  for 
slashing  through  the  Gordian  knot  ot  red  tape  tied  to  the  illumi- 
nation ot  the  Sainte-Chapelle:  "I've  had  to  deal  with  the  Historic 
Monuments  administration,  the  Ministries  of  Justice  and  Cul- 


ture, the  lighting  contractor,  and  various  police  and  security 
organizations.  "When,  the  day  before  the  concert,  the  authorities 
revoked  permission  to  use  trucks  carrying  sixty-foot  cherry  pickers 
with  floodlights,  Buckley  arranged  tor  special  lightweight  scaf- 
folding to  he  erected  overnight  around  the  building. 

As  the  months  rolled  by,  Carol  and  Cregg  traveled  to  Pans 
many  times,  always  stopping  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  suite  at  the 
Ritz,  which,  to  their  dismay,  was  unavailable  during  the  wedding 
week  because  of  the  hotel's  renovation  campaign.  Carol  inter- 
viewed florists  and  stylists  intensively  and  extensively.  Moulie 
Savart,  the  florist  of  rout  Paris,  appreciated  Carol's  dislike  ol  lav- 
ish floral  displays.  To  decorate  the  chapel  he  contrived  the 
strong,  simple  accent  of  two  magnolia  plants,  studded  with  sal- 
mon tulip  blossoms.  The  search  for  a  makeup  artist  continued 
until,  at  the  last  moment,  an  expert  was  found  who  could  execute 
a  flattering  maquillage  in  Carol's  favorite  gold  tones  that  would 
survive  long  photographing  sessions.  The  bride's  own  hairdresser, 
Patrick  Come:  of  Paris,  whose  clientele  runs  the  gamut,  from 
Candice  Bergen  to  Pauline  Trigere,  devised  a"srylized  look,  wirh 
all  the  emphasis  on  the  face  rather  than  the  coiffure.  1  don't  mean 
to  minimize  my  work,  hut  with  Madame  Barden,  im  travaille  surdu 
gdtean."  Which  means,  it's  a  piece  of  cake. 

On  the  night  of  the  concert,  women  in  long  evening  gowns  and 
men  in  black  tie  perch  on  spindly  gilt  chairs  with  red  velvet  seats. 
It  is  cold.  Centuries  of  damp  have  resisted  the  four  days'  intensive 
heating  Carol  requested.  One  invitee  wears  a  windhreaker  over 
his  evening  garb.  Even  Carol  has  on  thick  black  leg-warmers 


Cam/  confers  with  Moulie  Savart,  florist  to  tout  Paris.  For  the  chapel,  they  choose  magnolia  shrubs  studded  with  pale  salmon  tulip. 
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TIME  SEEMED  SUSPENDED.  AN  IMPRESSION   Wo^  &a  ™  to  express  to 

n,  „  .  A  K  ,^rn   n,   ,  -p.  ,r  you  the  unspeakable  sweet- 

ENHANCED   BV  THE  ness  and  tenderness  Carol 


under  her  cloth-of-gold 
dress.  Jean-Philippe  Lafont, 
the  bass,  surrenders  his  long 
mink  coat  to  his  wife  only 
minutes  before  taking  his 
place  before  the  conductor. 

The  concert  is  a  theatrically  structured  connoisseur's  delight:  it 
presents  a  selection  of  the  most  sublime  liturgical  pieces  ever 
composed,  rarely  played  together  at  one  sitting.  The  Wallaces 
chose  to  start  with  resounding  choral  works,  including  Handel's 
"Coronation  Anthem"  and  the  "In  Gloria  Patri"  from  Bach's 
Magnificat.  Two  Kyries,  by  Bellini  and  Scarlatti,  followed  by 
Mozart's  "Ave  Verum  Corpus,"  create  a  crescendo  effect  in  the 
program.  The  piece  de  resistance  (a  fitting  tribute  to  the  patron 
saint  of  music)  is  Gounod's  Messe  Solenelle  de  Sainte  Cecile,  per- 
formed in  its  entirety.  The  moving  strains  of  the  "Adieu  des  Ber- 
gers"  from  Berlioz's  /  'Enfance  du  Christ  prolongs  the  hushed,  rev- 
erential atmosphere.  A  slow  diminuendo  and  recession  in  time  is 
introduced  with  the  "In  Sempiterna"  from  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater, 
followed  by  Vivaldi's  "Dixit  Dominus"  and  Bach's  "Magnificat 
Anima  Mea  Dominum." 

Time  seems  suspended,  an  impression  conveyed  visually  by  the 
brilliant  stillness  of  the  illumination.  During  the  da>  ;ime  the  sun 
moves  slowly  across  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  although  owing  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  site,  some  corners  of  the  church  are  never 
touched  by  a  single  ray.  Here,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
every  sliver  of  glass  of  the  richly  stained  windows  shines  with 
sharp,  unwavering  light. 

After  the  concert,  the  guests,  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of 
the  chapel  and  drenched  in  glorious  music,  are 
whisked  off  by  a  fleet  of  limousines  to  the  Hotel  Cril- 
lon,  housed  behind  the  regal  eighteenth-century 
facades  on  the  north  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. In  the  refurbished  gilt  and  stuccoed  first-floor  salons,  with 
a  view  of  the  newly  illuminated  Eiffel  Tower  in  the  distance,  a 
refreshingly  non— nouvelle  cuisine  dinner  is  served,  including 
scallops  Saint  Jacques,  lamb  medallions  with  salsify  gratin, 
assorted  cheeses,  baked  apple  turnover  in  Calvados  and  caramel 
sauce — all  washed  down  with  Pouilly  Fume,  Chateau  Trianon, 
and  Champagne  Taittinger,  and  followed  by  assorted  sweets, 
tuiles,  and  chocolate  truffles  served  with  coffee. 

As  hunger  is  satisfied  and 
spirits  flow  and  rise,  toasts  to 
the  bride  and  groom  ring  out 
from  all  sides.  One  guest  as- 
serts that  "if  this  occasion 
doesn't  bring  out  the  poet  in 
you,  then  there  is  no  poet  in 
you!"  Another,  overcome  by 
the  glory  of  the  Sainte-Cha- 
pelle experience,   ranks  it 
with  the  Erechthion,    the 
Saqqara  stepped  pyramids, 
Stonehenge,  the  Taj  Mahal, 
and  the  Pantheon.    Peter 
Marzio  thanks  Carol  and 
Gregg  "for  taking  us  into  the 
wonderful  world  they  have   | 
created  for  themselves."  Fi-   | 
nally,   Gregg   graciously  I 
greets  "our  best  friends —  a 
who  know  the  w<  >r^t  about  us   | 
but   refuse   to   believe   it!    i 


BRILLIANT  STILLNESS  OF  THE  LIGHT 


The  choir  of  Radio  France  sings  eleven  selections.  Opposite:  Carol  and 

Gregg  Wallace.  She  uears  )ean  Louis  Scherrer's  dress  of  silk  broche  chth 

shot  through  with  gold  thread,  specially  uincn  at  Lyons. 


and  I  feel  for  you  all."  He 
then  touchingly  wishes  that 
"the  clouds  in  your  life  form 
only  a  background  for  a  lovely  sunset,  and  that  every  hair  on  your 
head  may  turn  into  a  candle  to  light  your  way  to  heaven." 

At  the  close  of  the  meal,  although  the  stamina  of  many  is  flag- 
ging, Carol  and  Gregg  lead  a  throng  of  diehards  to  disco  into  the 
wee  hours  at  Olivia  Valera's  nightclub.  The  limos  hover  and  cir- 
cle solicitously  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  fern-  the  weary  home 
to  bed.  Shibui,  you  may  have  guessed,  also  entails  "great  consid- 
eration for  others. " 

The  next  evening,  guests  congregate  at  the  villa  outside  Paris 
ox  Prince  and  Princess  Tassilo  von  Furstenberg.  The  princess,  for- 
merly Titi  Blaffer,  native  daughter  of  the  Yellow  Rose  state,  is  a 
connoisseur  of  contemporary  art.  Her  sitting  room  is  over- 
whelmed by  a  large,  writhing  male  nude  by  Francis  Bacon.  Din- 
ner is  served  at  round  tables  about  the  indoor  swimming  pool  on 
the  ground  floor.  "Oh,  so  it's  going  to  be  this  kind  of  party,"  one 
guest  murmurs  wistfully,  gazing  at  the  heated  waters.  He  is  wrong. 
A  decidedly  nuptial  theme  informs  the  gathering:  Carol  is  wear- 
ing her  white  Galanos  dress,  a  priest  from  the  American  Cathe- 
dral pronounces  a  blessing,  and  dessert  consists  of  a  tiered  wed- 
ding cake  topped  with  the  traditional  bride  and  groom. 

The  last  event  on  the  calendar,  before  the  Wallaces  take  off  on 
a  brief  wedding  trip  to  the  Vienna  Opera  Ball,  is  Carol's  thirty- 
ninth,  at  Le  Grand  Vetour,  an  eighteenth-century  eating  house 
classified  as  a  national  monument  and  recently  restored  for  an 
estimated  halt  million  dollars.  Its  two  chandeliered  dining  rooms 
are  paneled,  mirrored,  and  embellished  with  marble  busts  and 
paintings  on  silk.  In  homage  to  generations  of  French  writers  who 
have  supped  here,  each  table  bears  a  brass  plate  inscribed  with  an 
author's  name. 

Once  again,  traditional  French  tare  of  the  richest  variety  is  the 
order  ox  the  evening;  but  alas,  at  this  stage  in  the  celebrations, 
many  are  regrettullv  unable  to  finish  or  even  start  the  fresh  duck 
liver,  the  baked  lobster,  or  even  the  two  chocolate  desserts, 
included  as  a  concession  to  Carol's  chocoholism.  ("We  are  both 
Pritikin  adepts,"  she  avows.  "We  eat  a  lot  of  brown  rice  and  exer- 
cise daily,  but  I  still  snitch  chocolate  and  wanted  it  on  all  the 

wedding  menus.") 

Toward  the  end  of  the 
meal,  as  toasts  are  offered, 
Joseph  Tita  leaps  onto  the 
red  velvet  banquette  at  the 
birthday  girl's  table  (to  the 
waiter's  undisguised  conster- 
nation) and  drinks  to  "a 
woman  who,  like  Helen, 
Beatrice,  and  other  great 
heroines  of  the  past,  inspires 
men  to  do  great  things."  As 
the  soiree  winds  to  a  close, 
and  the  guests,  one  by  one, 
reluctantly  disappear  into 
taxis,  limos,  and  the  dark 
night,  the  hope  that  the 
Wallaces  will  plan  a  first- 
anniversary  encore  is  on  the 
lips  of  all  present.  But 
where?  At  Notre  Dame? 
Caracalla?  Hagia  Sophia?  □ 
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The  tranquil,  sun-drenched  gar- 
den leading  to  Sarah  Epstein's 
home  in  the  Washington,  I  ' 
area  hardly  prepares  the  vi  itoi 
lor  what  awaits  inside.  Here,  light-years 
removed  from  the  abundant  greenery  out- 
doors, is  a  realm  oi  black  and  white  domi- 
nated by  over  two  hundred  stark  and  pow- 
erful prints.  The  great  Expressionist  Ed- 
vardMunch,  Norway's  foremost  artist,  has 
taken  possession  of  this  house.  Scattered 
through  the  upper  stories  are  catalogues, 
slides,  tapes,  hooks,  and  private  letters  by 
and  about  him,  materials  pertaining  to  his 
life  and  work  from  around  the  world. 
Keeping  traek  of  it  all  takes  the  services  of 
a  curator,  particularly  since  a  third  of  the 
Epstein  holdings  are  traveling 
at  any  one  time,  on  loan  to 
museums  and  universities  in 
places  from  San  Francisco  to 
Amsterdam. 

Sarah — or  Sally,  as  she  is 
usually  called — was  twenty- 
four  years  old  and  studying  to 
be  a  social  worker  in  Boston  in 
1950  when  a  friend  took  her  to 
see  a  Munch  exhibition  at  the 
Boston  Institute  oi  Contem- 
porary Art.  At  the  time,  she 
knew  little  about  art  and 
nothing  about  Munch,  but 
she  responded  instantly  and 
powerfully.  "1  had  experi- 
enced in  my  fieldwork  every- 
thing he  showed:  the  tragedy, 
the  complexity  of  family  situations,  death 
and  disease,  despair."  When,  in  the  same 
year,  she  met  her  husband-to-be,  Lionel 
Epstein,  she  discovered  that  he  too  had 
been  hooked  by  Munch — in  Boston,  at 
the  same  exhibition. 

The  Epsteins  began  visiting  galleries 
and  museums  together.  They  sometimes 
met  artists  at  local  shows,  and  when  they 
really  liked  an  artist's  work  they  would  buy 
it.  Still,  they  did  not  think  of  themselves 
as  collectors.  Then,  one  day  in  1962,  they 
heard  about  a  sale  of  Munch  prints 
belonging  to  the  architect  Ludwig  Mies 
van  der  Robe,  who  had  decided  to  concen 
trate  on  German  Expressionists,  bull  of 
hope,  the  Epsteins  hastened  to  th<  Allan 
Frumkin  Gallery,  in  New   York,  only  to 


discover  that  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
h.ul  already  purchased  the  collection.  Sev- 
eral duplicates  remained  unsold,  however; 
and  a  few  days  later,  without  telling  Sally, 
Lionel  returned  to  New  York  and  bought 
three  prints:  Attraction  /,  The  C  >Li  Fiv/u?- 
man,  and  The  Stump.  Moonlight.  Back 
home  in  Washington,  he  hid  them  aw  a\  in 
the  basement.  He  gave  one  of  them  to  S al- 
ly torChristmas  that  year,  and  one  each  on 
two  other  occasions. 

I  hat  was  the  beginning  of  the  Epstein 
collection.  At  the  time,  tew  of  their 
friends  shared  their  enthusiasm,  rinding 
Munch's  images  unfinished  and  disturb- 
ing. "How  can  you  live  in  a  house  with 
that   kind  of   art.'"   Sally's  mother  once 


Life  seen  as  a  brief  moment  Above:  Woman 

in  Three  Stages  (  [899).  Right: 
Selt-Portrait  with  a  Skeleton  Arm  ( 1895). 

asked.  But  the  bpstems  pushed  on,  their 
passion  for  Munch  further  tired  by  trips  to 
Norway.  In  Oslo  they  were  aide  to  see  the 
artist's  paintings  in  the  homes  of  Norwe- 
gian families  and  to  talk  with  people  who 
had  known  him.  "We  walked  along  the 
beaches  where  he  watched  the  sea  and  sky, 
absorbing  the  atmosphere,"  Sally  remem- 
bers. "There  was  that  intense  Nordic 
light,  the  sensation,  somehow,  ot  Russia 
in  the  .in.  ot  Dostoevsky,  ot  winter  and 
snow."  T  he  Epsteins  learned  in  those  years 
thai  small  German  auction  houses  often 
sold  Munch  prints  K  lots.  A  triend.  Alan 


Fern,  then  curator  of  prints  and  drawings 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  advised  them  as 
to  availabilities,  and  they  began  sending  in 
Fids  by  mail,  often  successfully.  Another 
friend.  Robert  Light,  introduced  them  to 
the  commercial-gallery  yvorld.  As  the 
1970s  passed  into  the  1980s,  the  Epstein 
collection  ^rew  and  flourished.  It  contin- 
ues to  do  so,  though  the  Epsteins  are  now 
divorced.  Sally  and  Lionel  still  own  the 
collection  jointly  and  remain  on  friendly 
terms.  They  made  their  most  recent  pur- 
chase last  summer. 

Sally  Epstein,  slender  and  attractive,  is 
now  sixty.  Her  interests  are  many — she 
frequently  lectures  on  birth  control,  often 
in  Third  World  countries — but  nothing 
has  involved  her  so  much  over 
the  years  as  Edvard  Munch. 
Her  impressions  of  him  are 
quite  unlike  the  general  pub- 
lic's. "I  don't  think  of  him  as  a 
sad,  tragic  person,"  she  ex- 
plains. "There  were,  of 
course,  drinking  problems, 
bouts  of  depression,  and  pro- 
longed stays  in  hospitals.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were 
exciting  times  when,  as  a 
young  man  in  his  twenties,  he 
lived  in  Paris  on  a  scholarship. 
For  a  young  painter  it  was  the 
ideal  time  and  place  to  be: 
this  was  1889,  the  centennial 
ot  the  French  Revolution, 
yvhen  the  country  went  wild 
with  artistic  creativity.  Think  oi  Munch 
sitting  in  the  cafes  of  Paris  and  Berlin 
among  the  writers  ot  the  day" — such  art- 
ists as  Maeterlinck,  Verlaine,  Mallarme, 
Strindberg.  "Symbolism  was  the  new 
wave.  Munch  saw  it  as  capable  of  convey- 
ing, as  he  put  it,  'all  those  things  that  can- 
not be  rationalized,  newborn  thoughts 
that  are  still  not  properly  formed.'  "  He 
soon  burst  forth  with  an  explosion  ot 
shapes  and  vibrant  colors. 

Munch  first  turned  to  graphics  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  influenced,  perhaps,  by 
such  artists  as  Kathe  Kollwitz  and  Max 
Klinger.  Pnntmaking  was  just  reemerging 
as  an  art  form  that  could  hold  its  own 
against  painting,  and  as  Munch  knew  from 
bitter  experience,  paintings  can  be  bard  to 


WHAT  ONE  COLLECTOR 
HAS  EOUNIH*  IN  THE  GREAT  NORWEGIAN  EXPRESSIONIST 
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sell.  Now  he  realized  that,  using  a  stone,  a 
copperplate,  or  .1  piece  of  wood,  he  could 
reach  a  far  greater  number  of  people.  He 
would  spread  his  images  through  commis- 
sions and  exhibits  or  gifts  to  friends  and 
benefactors.  He  steeped  himself  in  the 
new  medium,  experimenting  tirelessly. 
Sometimes  he  utilized  the  natural  grain  of 
a  piece  of  wood,  as  in  that  sensuous  master- 
piece The  Kiss.  Sometimes  he  explored 
new  color  combinations,  or  hand-colored 
earlier  prints.  Athisdeath,  in  1944,  he  left 
15,000  prints  to  the  city  of  Oslo.  At  one 
time,  he  considered  holding  an  auto-da-fe 
of  his  prints  because  he  felt  far  too  many  of 
them  had  been  sold. 

Of  an  estimated  total  of  25,000  to 
30,000  prints  from  about  800  individual 
plates,  the  Epstein  collection  of  250-odd 
prints  is  a  sample  that  can  keep  a  keen- 
eyed  viewer  absorbed  for  years.  Sally's 
knowledge,  unlike  that  of  most  scholars 
and  curators,  is  based  not  so  much  on  sec- 
ondary activities  like  reading  as  on  the  pri- 
mary experience  of  looking.  After  long 
reflection,  she  now  sees  four  of  the  richest 
of  them  in  the  following  light: 

•  The  Scream  (1895):  "Three  figures  are 
on  a  bridge  that  has  no  visible  start  or  end, 
and  that  precipitates  the  viewer  at  a  sharp 
angle  past  the  distressed  screamer  to  the 
two  calm  friends,  who  could  be  near  or  in 
the  far  distance.  The  town  and  harbor  of 
Oslo  are  represented  by  the  shorthand  of 
two  stick-figure  boats  and  the  outline  of  a 


church  with  a  cross  atop  the  steeple.  Writ- 
ten below  the  main  figure  are  the  words  'I 
heard  a  scream  all  through  nature.'  Is  the 
scream  coming  from  within  or  from  out- 
side the  central,  wavy,  hairless  person? 
Impossible  to  say.  The  hands  over  the  ears 
could  be  keeping  out  the  shriek,  or  the  fig- 
ure could  be  clasping  its  head  as  a  cry  of 

Alma  Mater  (i9/4;  above)  recaptures  a 

lost  serenity.  Moonlight  (J895;  detail 

at  left)  is  loaded  with  symbols.  The  Scream 

( 1895;  below)  resounds  with  horror. 


fear  hursts  from  its  own,  open  mouth. 

"One  day  not  long  ago  I  suddenly 
focused  on  the  landscape  behind  the  per- 
son. It  drops  precipitously,  straight  into 
the  earth.  Munch,  as  he  related  the  story 
of  how  the  image  came  to  be,  had  felt  dis- 
tressed and  had  leaned  on  the  bridge  rail- 
ing. Looking  down  into  the  bottomless  pit 
he  pictures  here  would  have  been  looking 
into  the  horrors  of  hell.  Whether  the 
clouds,  like  streaks  of  blood,  or  the  flames 
of  fire  caused  him  to  imagine  'a  scream  all 
through  nature,'  or  whether  his  internal 
unease  forced  out  the  cry,  is  immaterial. 
We,  today,  have  an  image  that  provokes 
in  me  the  same  reaction:  the  city  of  Hiro- 
shima under  the  mushroom  cloud.  The 
thought  makes  me  question  whether  my 
scream  comes  from  within  or  without. 

"At  other  moments  I  see  Munch  him- 
self, frightened  and  alone  because  his 
friends  have  not  noticed  or  responded  to 
his  distress.  He  is  in  the  grip  of  the  terror 
he  must  have  felt  as  a  small  child  of  five 
when  his  mother  died  and  was  gone  forev- 
er. In  an  etching  of  1901,  Death  and  the 
Child,  Munch  shows  himself  [other  view- 
ers believe  the  figure  to  be  a  girl]  with  his 
back  turned  to  the  bed,  so  that  he  cannot 
see  her  gaunt  figure,  and  with  his  hands 
covering  his  ears  in  the  same  gesture  used 
in  The  Scream." 

•  Woman  in  Three  Stages,  or  Thz  Sphinx 
( 1899):  "Munch  may  be  trying  to  show  the 
life  cycle  of  most  women  or  different 


"I  HEARD 
A  SCREAM  ALL  THROUGH  NATURE." 
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aspects  of  one  woman's  charac- 
ter. On  the  right,  the  innocent 
girl  in  the  light  dress  (I  rememher 
heing  like  that  once)  is  shown 
gazing  out  toward  the  shore  and 
water — emerging  into  woman- 
hood with  no  idea  of  what  looms 
ahead,  dreaming  of  an  ideal 
world  heyond  the  distant  hori- 
zon. Ahove  her  head  is  the  dark 
branch  of  a  pine,  which  could 
equally  signify  the  dark  cloud  of 
future  disillusionment,  or  a  deep 
shadow  of  fear  concerning  matu- 
rity and  sexuality.  The  dominant 
figure  in  the  lithograph  is  the  2 
woman  in  the  center,  lustily  sexual:  per- 
haps her  round  belly  indicates  pregnancy. 
The  veiled  eyes  make  it  hard  to  tell  wheth- 
er she  is  happy  or  not.  With  the  passing  of 
years  this  stage  of  a  woman's  life  gives  way 
to  that  of  the  hollow-cheeked  figure  in 
black  on  the  left — facing  old  age,  widow- 
hood perhaps,  illness,  perhaps  bitterness 
and  loneliness.  Here  and  there,  the  wom- 
an in  black  is  separated  from  the  deep  for- 
est behind  her,  but  only  by  a  barely  visible, 
white  line.  She  merges  into  the  back- 
ground, as  her  body  will  return  to  earth 
after  her  death.  The  sea  and  shore  go  on 
forever. 

"Munch  may  have  been  thinking  of  spe- 
cific  women.  His  sister  Sophie,  who  died 
of  tuberculosis  at  fifteen,  could  be  the  girl 
in  the  white  dress.  She  has  the  profile  of  a 
tubercular  adolescent;  the  disease  does  not 
allow  the  cartilage  of  an  adult  nose  bridge 
to  form.  The  seductress  could  be  Tulla 
Larsen,  who  wanted  to  marry  Munch  and 
did  her  best  to  ensnare  him.  The  older 
woman  might  be  his  mother,  who  died  of 
tuberculosis  and  probably  too  many  chil- 
dren in  too  quick  succession,  or  it  might  be 
his  aunt,  who  never  married,  and  who  sac- 
rificed herself  to  care  for  Munch  and  his 
three  sisters  and  brother  all  through  their 
childhood. 

"Once,  while  looking  at  it,  1  became 
aware  of  the  faint  outline,  to  the  left,  of 
what  looks  like  a  mandrake  plant,  which 
Munch  often  includes  in  his  paintings.  In 
medieval  times  this  plant  was  viewed  with 
superstition  and  fear.  It  was  said  to  let  out  a 
wail  if  pulled  from  the  ground  at  night,  and 
its  root  was  thought  to  be  shaped  like  a 
human  body — I  believe  it  was  somehow 
considered  an  aphrodisiac.  At  am  rate,  1 
would  guess  it  represents  Munch's  sense  of 
the  mystery  and  power  of  women." 

•  Moonlight,    or  Night  in  St.    Cloud 


(1895):  "Have  you  noticed  the  way 
Munch  uses  windows?  They  symbolize,  I 
am  sure,  the  outer  and  inner  world  of  indi- 
viduals. Here  a  man  in  a  top  hat  sits  in  an 
apartment  gazing  out  the  window. 
Through  the  window  the  viewer  can  see 
the  outline  of  a  window  across  the  road. 
with  a  glow  from  it  indicating  another  per- 
son's world. 

"Munch,  studying  art  in  Paris,  moved  to 
St.  Cloud  shortly  after  hearing  of  his 
father's  death.  Although  he  and  his  father 
had  serious  philosophical  disagreements, 
they  were  close,  and  Munch  was  grief 
stricken.  Should  he,  as  the  oldest  son,  go 
home  to  Norway  and  try  to  support  his 
brother  and  sisters,  or  should  he  continue 
with  his  art.1  What  form  should  his  art  take 
if  he  did  continue?  The  curtain  in  the  fore- 
ground looks  as  if  the  viewer  had  pulled  it 
aside  and  was  getting  a  secret  glimpse  of  a 
man  deep  in  thought. 

"Through  the  window  a  street  lamp 
throws  the  image  of  a  cross  across  the  floor. 
Munch's  father,  Christian,  was  a  very  reli- 
gious man — often  compulsively  so — and 
believed  that  sinners  were  headed  tor  tire 
and  brimstone.  Perhaps  it  was  this  world 
that  Munch  was  looking  at  over  the  railing 
in  The  Scream.  Munch's  own  beliefs  were 

Sally  Epstein  (above)  has  formed  her  own 

i  it  u  s  i't  Munch's  meanings.  Death  and  the 

Child  (1901;  belou/). 


much  more  pantheistic.  He  felt 
there  was  a  spark  of  lite  and  ener- 
gy that  passed  on  from  one  gener- 
ation to  the  next  through  a  wom- 
an giving  birth.  He  contem- 
plated being  buried  and  provid- 
ing food  for  the  flowers  that 
might  grow  up  and  be  nourished 
from  his  rotting  flesh.  Later  he 
did  a  woodcut  showing  blood 
gushing  from  his  heart  and  nou- 
rishing the  flower  of  art. 

"At  just  this  moment,  I  get  a 
new  thought.  The  light  in  the 
apartment  is  not  lit.  Munch  sits 
in  the  dark,  silhouetted  against 
the  window,  grief  worn  and  exhausted,  his 
own  light  fading.  He  is  seeking  an  answer 
from  the  light  and  life  outside." 

•  Alma  Mater  (1914):  "Not  all  of 
Munch's  images  are  based  on  fear,  death, 
and  insanity;  he  was  aware  of  love, 
warmth,  closeness,  and  joy.  Here  a  ma- 
tronly woman  sits  peacefully,  arms  resting 
on  spread  knees,  holding  a  nursing  baby. 
A  somewhat  older  child  leans  against  her 
arm  while  examining  something  he  is 
holding.  Two  others  sit  close  by,  talking 
about  the  object  they  hold  aloft. 

"Instead  of  emphasizing  the  sexual  pro- 
vocativeness  of  this  mature  woman, 
Munch  in  this  picture  stresses  her  role  as 
mothet  and  nourisher  and  educator  of  the 
young.  This  could  be  another  view  of  his 
aunt,  here  not  the  spinster  in  black  but  a 
robust  younger  woman.  It  was  Munch's 
aunt  Karen  who  taught  the  Munch  chil- 
dren to  draw  and  paint  and  who  urged 
Christian  Munch  to  allow  his  son  Edvard 
to  pursue  the  career  of  an  artist.  This  was 
the  aunt  who  wrote  loving  letters  to  him 
when  he  was  away  from  home.  As  a  grown 
man,  Munch  used  to  travel  with  a  suitcase 
full  of  letters  from  home,  from  this  con- 
cerned, loving  woman,  and  from  his  sur- 
viving siblings. 

"Once,  while  looking  at  this  litho- 
graph, 1  suddenly  noticed  the  ring  drawn 
on  the  ttee,  suggesting  that  a  major  branch 
has  been  cut  off.  A  similar  ring  can  be 
found  in  many  of  Munch's  tree  images, 
and  1  suspect  it  is  his  way  of  saying  that  just 
as  trees  can  suffer  and  survive  the  loss  of  a 
major  limb,  so  humans  too  can  suffer  losses 
and  separations — as  he  did  when  his 
mother  and  sistet  died — and  survive  and 
continue  to  grow  and  create." 

What  is  it  like  to  live  surrounded  by 
Munch  engravings  month  after  month, 
veat  in  and  year  out?  Anything  but  static, 


"I  DON'T  THINK  Of  MUNCH  AS  A  SAD, 

TRAGIC  PERSON." 
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Attraction  I  ( J  896):  a  Munchian  enigma.  The  bridge  and  the  abyss  threaten,  but  the  sky  is  ablaze  with  possibility. 


says  Sally  Epstein.  Often,  while  looking  at 
a  work  she  has  been  familiar  with  for  ten  or 
twenty  years,  she  suddenly  recognizes  a 
whole  new  layer  of  meaning.  Munch,  she 
points  out,  saw  life  as  a  web  of  interwoven 
emotions  and  states  of  being  and  wanted 
his  major  pieces  hung  together  to  make  a 
frieze  that  would  reflect  this  vision. 

He  called  his  works  "the  diary  of  my 


life."  Concerning  a  motif  he  executed  first 
as  a  painting,  then  later  as  a  lithograph,  he 
once  wrote  to  a  friend,  "The  only  influ- 
ences in  The  Sick  Child  and  Spring  were  the 
ones  that  came  from  my  home:  those  pic- 
tures were  my  childhood  and  my  home. 
Only  someone  who  knew  the  conditions  at 
home  would  understand  why  there  can't 
be  any  conceivable  chance  of  any  other 


place  having  played  a  part  in  their  birth. 
My  home  was  to  my  art  as  the  midwife  is  to 
her  children."  But  again  and  again,  these 
private  images  reverberate  across  the  years 
from  his  soul  to  ours.  "He  wanted  to  teach 
his  viewers  about  life,"  says  Sally  Epstein. 
"I  remain  an  enthusiastic  student."  □ 

Marianne  Tuteur  writes  on  travel  and  art. 
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Dusk  settles  over  Vancouver  and,  m  the  foreground,  the  Expo  'So  sue.  symbolized  by  the  brilliantly  lit  Expo  Centre  sphere. 


The  world's  largest  get-together  is  now- 
happening  in  Vancouver,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Canada.  The  occasion  is  the 
W86  World  Exposition  on  Transportation 
and  Communications,  nicknamed  Expo 
'86.  Although  an  astonishing  numher  of 
"firsts"  are  on  hand  (the  eatliest,  the 
10,000-year-old  glacial  ice  cubes  served  in 
the  drinks  at  the  Northwest  Territories 
Pavilion;  the  latest,  the  simultanc  ous  offi- 
cial presence  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  USSR, 
the  People's  Republic  oi~  Ch  a,  and 
Cuba),  this  world's  fair  will  be     .'mem- 


bered  for  a  more  unusual  achievement.  It 
is  the  fair  that  fair-haters  shouldn't  miss. 

What  awaits  you  in  Vancouver  is  not  so 
much  your  predictable  blowout  of  national 
colossi,  intimidating  technology,  high  art, 
and  low  food  but,  rather,  an  organic  expe- 
rience seemingly  designed  by  a  single,  pix- 
ilated imagination.  At  the  end  of  this 
piece  you  will  find  an  abbreviated  visitor's 
guide;  but  the  customary  whirlwind  tour 
isn't  appropriate  here.  This  is  a  fair  to 
attend  in  a  spirit  of  adventurous  reconnais- 
sance, as  you  walk  around  in  the  company 
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Below,  left  and  right:  Co 

of  street  clowns  and  magicians.  It  begs  not 
to  be  judged  as  a  heavyweight  occasion. 

Not  that  the  heavyweights  are  absent. 
The  United  States  provides  high-tech  au- 
diovisual experiences  of  dazzling  wizardry 
as  well  as  performances  of  everything  from 
Berlioz's  Symphonie  Fantastique,  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  to  an  archetypal 
Broadway  musical.  The  Soviet  Union, 
marking  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
human  space  flight,  offers  a  genuine  space 
lab  and  the  great  Kirov  Ballet  (the  lab  of 
Balanchine,  Nureyev,  and  Baryshnikov), 


lorful  banners  along  the  Expo  concourse  add  to  the  festival's  cheerful  spirit 

m 

not  seen  in  North  America  in  almost  as 
long.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
presents  a  tribute  to  the  explorer  Zhen  He 
(Zhen  Who?  He  preceded  Columbus,  da 
Gama,  and  Magellan  but  lacked  a  good 
agent)  and  the  Beijing  People's  Art 
Theatre's  spectacular  Teahouse,  sup- 
pressed during  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

Britain  contributes,  among  other  at- 
tractions, the  one  hundred  thousandth 
Rolls-Royce,  Thrust  II  (the  world's  fastest 
car),  and  the  Royal  Ballet,  in  Kenneth 
MacMillan's'  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  the 
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world  premiere  of  a  new  work  by  the  young 
choreographer  David  Bintley.  France  is  in 
there  with  the  North  American  debut  of 
its  Soule  SK  people-mover- system;  Japan, 
with  its  HSST  (High  Speed  Surface  Trans- 
port) and  a  futuristic  diorama  of  the  city  it 
might  serve. 

The  ambience  is  unmistakably  that  of  a 
major  port  on  the  Pacific  Rim.  The  pavil- 
ions of  visiting  nations  are  all  on  the  main 
site,  nestled  like  a  giant  boat  hook  in  Van- 
couver's False  Creek  with  the  mountains 
in  the  background.  A  short  monorail  ride 
away,  the  Canadian  Pavilion,  largest  of 
all,  juts  out  into  the  harbor  like  a  ship  at 
anchor.  The  theatrical  and  musical  attrac- 
tions take  place  all  over  the  city.  On  both 
sites  and  in  awn,  the  entertainment  is 
ubiquitous  and  inventive. 

Since  1931,  when  the  Paris-based  Bu- 
reau International  des  Expositions 
(B.l.E.)  was  established,  there  have 
been  two  types  of  world  expositions.  The 
"universal"  is  designed  for  unlimited  scope 
on  a  big  site  amid  a  huge  population;  par- 
ticipating nations  build  their  own  pavil- 
ions. The  result  has  often  been  opulent 
chaos,  memorable  mainly  for  a  few  high- 
lights. Examples  include  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  of  1964  and  Montreal's  Expo 
'67.  By  contrast,  the  "special  category" 
focuses  on  a  single  theme,  and  the  host 
country  builds  and  leases  the  pavilions  to 
the  international  participants.  The  most 
recent  was  held  in  New  Orleans  two  years 
ago.  The  Vancouver  planners  chose  this 
type  of  fair,  which  requires  a  smaller  site 
and  a  more  coherent  design  plan,  allowing 
the  guests  to  develop  exhibits  harmonizing 
with  the  central  theme. 

The  theme  for  Expo  '86  was  not  plucked 
out  of  a  hat.  Canada's  long  involvement 
with  transportation  and  communications 
("Too  much  geography,"  says  the  novelist 
Margaret  Atwood,  "and  not  enough  de- 
mography") prompted  the  fair's  backers  to 
apply  tor  an  international  franchise.  It  wa- 
in Ontario  that  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
first  tried  out  his  telephone,  and  Canadi- 
ans still  hold  the  world  record  tor  using 
that  devilish  invention.  Canada's  radio 
and  television  networks  are  today  the 
world's  most  extensive.  Canadians  pio- 
neered standard  time,  the  snowmobile, 
broadcast  satellites,  and  the  split  screen — 
all  highly  symbolic  ot  the  national  schizo- 
phrenia politely  known  as  pluralism.  Mar- 
shall McLuhan,  philosopher  ot  communi- 
cations, only  gave  vent  to  a  Canadian  pre- 
occupation when  he  said  that  "the  me- 
dium is  the  message."  At  Expo  '86  the 
main  message  is  in  the  brilliantly  con- 
ceived  and  wittily  implemented  package: 
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A  monorail  provides  free  transport 
throughout  the  fairgrounds. 


An  ox  and  cart  from  the  Philippines  join 
the  display  of  intematioruil  traffic. 


Above:  A  Ferrari  PF  module  in  "Design 
2000. ' '  Belou':  A  model  of  the  fair  site. 
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Come  and  see  what  the  human  imagina- 
tion is  capable  of!  It  is  the  homo  ludens  of 
the  Dutch  thinker  Johan  Huizinga:  hu- 
manity advancing  itself  through  play. 

"There  is  a  paradox  inherent  in  the 
design  objectives,"  ran  an  early  guideline 
prepared  for  prospective  participants. 
"Much  of  the  architecture  and  exhibit 
content  reflects  a  futuristic  technological 
quality.  Yet  the  desired  mood  and  am- 
bience tor  this  celebration  are  ones  of 
warmth,  joy  and  festivity  ...  a  clear 
favoring  of  the  spiritual  over  the  didactic. 
The  design  planning  .  .  .  seeks  to  marry 
the  two,  creating  a  site-wide  sense  of  con- 
temporary- technology-  overlaid  with  stim- 
ulating festivity.  Thus,  the  Expo  '86  look 
and  teel  ot  'festive  technology.'  ' 

The  entire  main  site  has  been  divided 
into  bold  color  zones — purple,  red,  blue, 
pink,  green,  and  yellow — in  which  even 
small  details  such  as  lamp  cages  and  public 
seating  are  coordinated.  The  architecture 
is  modular  but  versatile.  Each  internation- 
al pavilion  has  an  external  framework  oi 
tubular  steel  that  provides  handsome 
shapes  and  planes  for  characteristic  embel- 
lishment. The  creative  director,  Ron 
Woodall,  calls  it  "a  giant  Meccano  set,"  a 
"high-tech  traveling  road  circus."  The 
modules,  he  says,  are  "egalitarian.  Every 
country  starts  at  square  one  and  has  to 
show  its  ingenuity-  in  transforming  it." 

Even  this  unobtrusive  orderliness  is 
continually  being  sent  up.  The  main  thor- 
oughfare is  punctuated  by  diverting  struc- 
tural jokes  at  the  various  gates  and  in  three 
open  plazas  devoted  to  land,  sea,  and  air. 
The  world's  largest  hockey  stick  leans  non- 
chalantly against  the  world's  tallest  free- 
standing flagpole  (twenty-five  years  ago 
Canada  had  no  flag  of  its  own  and  has  nev- 
er stood  entirely  free).  A  hilarious  fantasia 
of  snarled  traffic,  with  all  signals  crossed, 
meets  its  match  in  a  sculptural  parody  of 
evolution,  in  which  hot  rods  racing 
around  the  base  metamorphose  into  beasts 
of  burden  and  then  into  human  legs  as  the 
spiral  climbs  a  nervous  family  tree.  High- 
way 86  (designed  by  New  York's  famous 
S.l.T.E.  team)  is  a  gray-sprayed  parade  of 
shoes,  bikes,  cars,  trucks,  tanks,  subma- 
rines, and  other  carriers,  rising  from  the 
sea  to  lick  its  prehensile  way  across  the  fair- 
ground. 

The  unprecedented  fifty  nations  and  fif- 
ty corporations  participating  make  this  the 
largest  "special  category"  exposition  ever 
held,  and  the  sheer  variety  of  transporta- 
tion modes  on  display  is  exhausting  to  con- 
template. There  are  ships,  airships,  go- 
carts,  hang  gliders,  land  yachts,  tugs,  log 
chutes,  submarines,  junks,  mine  carts, 
moving  sidewalks,   gondolas,   elephants, 

CONNOISSEUR 


•ve:  Among  the  conveyances  in  "Design  2000"  are  the  Vector  Versatron,  a  land  vehicle  with  pedals  (foreground) ;  a  water  vessel  called 
he  Flying  Fish  (right) ;  and,  above  both,  Dupont's  Gossamer  Albatross  11.  Below:  The  air  plaza  features  a  colorful  flying  machine. 
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Above:  The  surrealistic  Highway  86,  created  by  S.  1.  T.  E. ,  isd  four-lane  boulevard  displaying  over  two  hundred  types  of  transportation. 
Lower  left:  An  artist  paints  Faces  of  the  World  at  the  United  Nations  Pavilion,  Lower  right:  Buoys  mark  Expo's  busy  marine  plaza. 
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camels,  dogsleds,  skates,  skis, 
sky  trains,  and  flying  saucers. 
Between   exhibits  one   uses 
legs.  The  modes  of  communi- 
cation vary  from  the  Kenyan    : 
thorn  tree  (tor  impaled  ines-    £ 
sages)  and  the  Peruvian  quipu   > 
(a  knotted-string  device  tor  s 
checking  accounts)  to  a  Brit-   i 
ish  seabed  mapper,  a  Saskat-    < 
chewan  fiber-optics  network,    5 
an  international  drum  festi-   2 
val,   and  a  symphony  scored    1 
tor  live  boat  whistles.   The   5 
staff,    however,    mostly   use    1 
walkie-talkies,  g 

Much  of  the  pointillism  § 
here  (curiosities  used  as  na-  § 
rional  symbols)  comes  close  to  self-carica- 
ture. Stereotypes  resented  in  real  life  are 
willingly  embraced  when  it  comes  to  sell- 
ing. The  Swiss  have  draped  an  enormous 
Swatch  on  their  building  and  provided 
Expo  '86  with  its  official  clocks,  coordinat- 
ing them  all  by  satellite  with  the  time 
observatory  in  Neuchatel.  The  impressive 
high-tech  pavilion  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  advertised  as  demonstrating 
that  nation's  "traditional  efficiency."  Ke- 
nya sports  a  balloon  safari.  Canada  is  not 
above  featuring  the  well-known  musical 
ride  of  its  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Po- 
lice, an  artistic  distinction  embarrassing  to 
all  but  the  horses. 

Many  of  the  big  attractions  suffer, 
inevitably,  from  being  publicity 
stunts,  however  slick,  for  a  gov- 
ernment or  a  corporation.  Then,  some 
departments  traditional  to  world's  fairs, 
such  as  major  art  collections,  have  here 
been  slighted;  the  Great  Hall  of  Ramses  II, 
for  example,  is  at  best  a  new  environment 
for  an  exhibition  previously  seen  in  several 
other  places.  The  most  memorable  experi- 
ences at  Expo  '86  are  likely  to  be  the 
unheralded  events.  Chosen  for  their  mer- 
its rather  than  their  marketability  or  polit- 
ical clout,  they  are  the  real  tests  of  a  fair's 
ingenuity,  and  they  add  to  the  frisson  of 
serendipity  that  characterizes  Expo  '86. 

Since  the  fair  opened,  on  May  2,  visi- 
tors have  already  seen,  for  example,  the 
remarkable  Australian  play  No  Sugar,  by 
the  aboriginal  playwright  Jack  Davis,  and 
the  State  Theater  of  Heidelberg's  innova- 
tive Sylvia  Plath,  with  choreography  by 
Hans  Kresnik  and  music  by  Walter  Haupt. 
Still  to  come  are  the  Royal  Thai  Ballet 
(July);  Indonesian  Dance's  exorcism  ritu- 
al, the  Kecak  (August);  La  Scala  (August- 
Above:  The  Northwest  Coast  potlatch  may  be 
the  ancestor  of  the  modem  exposition. 


September),  performing  Verdi's  /  Lombar- 
di  and  Requiem;  and  the  Toho  Theater  of 
Japan's  all-male  production  o{  Euripides' 
Medea  (September),  given  a  classical  Japa- 
nese treatment.  In  addition,  there  are 
leading  Canadian  companies,  both  An- 

GOING  TO  THE  FAIR 

Expo  '86  opened  May  2  and  will  run  until 
October  13.  These  are  the  perfect  months 
to  visit  Vancouver.  Temperatures  average 
in  the  seventies,  and  the  weather  is  lovely. 
The  entire  site  is  open  daily  from  10:00 
A.M.  until  10:00  P.M.,  when  Pacific  Sta- 
tion (the  largest  entertainment  complex 
in  North  America)  takes  over  until  1:00 
A.M.  with  dancing,  nightclub  attractions, 
and  the  Second  City  Revue. 

For  information  about  programs,  dates, 
and  admission,  write  Expo  Info,  P.O.  Box 
1800,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 
V6C3A2;  or  telephone  604-660-3976. 
Reservations  may  also  be  made  through 
local  Ticketron  offices.  Three-day  passes 
are  $34.95;  half  price  for  children  six 
through  fourteen  and  senior  citizens.  Ad- 
mission includes  entrance  to  the  more 
than  eighty  pavilions,  all  displays,  and 
most  on-site  entertainment.  You  must 
purchase  tickets  for  World's  Festival  off- 
site  performances  separately,  by  telephon- 
ing 800-663-0223. 

For  accommodations,  call  ResWest,  at 
604-662-3300;  for  a  small  fee  they  will 
make  your  reservations.  You  may  also  call 
your  preferred  hotel  directly  (see  "Van- 
couver: The  Bird's-Eye  View,"  page  104). 
Most  hotels  have  taxi  and  limousine  ser- 
vice to  the  fairgrounds.  For  those  who 
choose  to  drive,  there  is  ample  parking 
space  within  walking  distance  of  the  gates. 
No  cars  are  allowed  on-site,  although 
monorail  and  gondola  transportation  is 
provided  free.  For  information  about  tours 
or  other  services,  call  604-668-2600. 


glophone  and  Fi  incophone, 

whose  theater,  ballet,  and 
opera  productions  visitors  will 
want  tosample.  Besides,  some 
14,000  free  performances  arc- 
being  put  on  at  the  fair- 
grounds. 

A  billboard  summary  gives 
about  as  much  indication  of 
what  is  really  going  on  here  as 
a  jacket  blurb  does  of  War  and 
Peace.  It  is  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  advertised  parts.  The 
psychology  of  the  massive  fes- 
tival deserves  greater  study 
than  our  social  scientists  have 
given  it. 

The  Northwest  Coast  of 
North  America  would  make  a  fine  starting 
point.  The  potlatch,  common  to  all  abori- 
ginal cultures  there  until  it  was  declared 
illegal  in  1884,  was  a  regular  event  with 
motives  startlingly  like  those  of  the  mod- 
ern exposition.  "The  potlatch,"  says  the 
new  Canadian  Encyclopedia,  "validated 
status  and  established  claims  to  names, 
powers,  and  privileges.  .  .  .  Wealth,  in 
the  form  of  utilitarian  goods  and  prestige 
items,  was  accumulated  in  order  to  bestow 
it  on  others  .  .  .  in  a  continuing  series  of 
reciprocal  exchanges  between  and  within 
groups.  A  great  potlatch  was  many  years  in 
the  making  .  .  .  and  would  involve 
feasting,  spirit  dances,  theatrical  demon- 
strations and  distribution  of  gifts."  The 
general  idea — among  the  many  we  stole 
from  the  Indians — was  for  the  hosts  and 
their  visiting  rivals  to  one-up  each  other 
until  one  party  or  the  other  went  broke. 
Clearly,  the  periodic  potlatch  filled,  as  its 
descendants  do  today,  a  profound 
psychological  need  for  society  as  a  whole. 
That  need  might  be  described  as  one  for 
war  without  weapons,  a  contest  in  human 
ingenuity  where  no  one  (at  least  inten- 
tionally) gets  killed  or  maimed,  a  celebra- 
tion that  is  at  the  same  time  an  outlet  for 
aggressive  instincts.  Exhibitionism  is  en- 
couraged, chauvinism  expected,  extrava- 
gance admired,  adventure  buffered,  edu- 
cation lightened,  and  sheer  folly  punished 
by  nothing  worse  than  a  hangover  or  an 
empty  purse. 

Expo  '86  is,  whatever  else,  an  exercise 
in  the  greatest  of  today's  challenges  in 
communication:  to  share  cultures  already 
matured  in  particular  times  and  places  and 
to  explore  further  possibilities  together.  A 
potlatch  for  the  world  may  not  be  the  per- 
fect catalyst,  but  it  beats  the  perfect  catas- 
trophe by  a  long  shot.  D 

Mavor  Moore,  a  Vancouver  playwright  and 
critic,  participated  in  Montreal's  Expo  '67. 
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VANCOUVER: 


Seen  from  its  spacious  plaza,  the  Edwar- 
dian exterior  of  the  Vancouver  Art 
Gallery  (750  Hornby  Street),  at  the 
downtown  apex  of  the  city,  could  hardly 
look  more  tranquil.  As  it  happens,  the 
august  building  was  until  recently  a  court- 
house. In  1935,  its  architect,  Francis  Rat- 
tenbury,  came  to  a  bloody  end  at  the  hands 
of  his  wife's  eighteen-year-old  paramour. 
The  lovers  were  arraigned  in  a  scandalous 
trial  at  London's  Old  Bailey.  That  all 
seems  very  ancient  history  now.  Three 
years  ago,  Rattenbury's  courthouse  was 
transformed  into  the  art  gallery  we  know 
now.  With  its  cool  expanse  of  marble 
floors  and  elegant  pastel  palette,  the 
spanking  new  interior  (by  Arthur  Erick- 
son,  Canada's  leading  contemporary  ar- 
chitect and  a  Vancouver  native  son)  con- 
veys a  Mozartean  calm. 

There  are  visiting  shows  here  and  ex- 
hibits from  the  permanent  collection,  like 
Goya's  print  series  Los  Desastres  de  la  Guer- 
ra,  that  are  designed  to  jolt  the  compla- 
cent eye.  But  the  main  treasure  of  the  gal- 
lery is  the  collection  of  canvases  of  British 
Columbia's  great  eccentric  Emily  Carr, 
with  her  depictions  of  rich,  green  rain  for- 
ests and  intricately  carved  totem  poles. 

ART  FOR  SALE 

More  impastoed  fury  is  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  commercial  galleries,  where  both 
Young  Turks  and  the  established  Canadi- 
an west- coast  contingent  are  repre- 
sented. The  Bau-Xi  (3045  Granville 
Street),  founded  by  Paul  Xuang  and  cur- 
rently celebrating  its  twenty-first  birth- 
day, hosts  the  likes  of  Jack  Shadbolt,  a 
youthfully  old  pupil  of  Emily  Carr's,  the 
lyricist  Gordon  Smith,  and  dozens  of 
young  hopes  from  the  local  art  schools. 

Elizabeth  Nichol's  Equinox  Gallery 
(1525  West  Eighth  Avenue)  boasts  a  view 
of  sea  and  mountains  probably  unmatched 
by  any  other  gallery  on  the  continent — as 
well  as  the  distinguished  Haida  artist  Bill 
Reid,  who  enjoys  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  both  his  intricate  silverwork  and 
his  large-scale  wood  carvings  and  bronzes. 
{The  Raven  and  the  First  Men,  one  ot  his 
strongest  pieces,  is  now  to  be  seen  at 
Arthur  Erickson's  Museum  of  Anthropol- 
ogy, a  breathtaking  essay  in  soaring  glass 
located  on  a  cliff  edge  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia.  Among 
its  rich  holdings  ot  stunning  Pacific  North- 
west Coast  Indian  materials,   the  chief 


THE  BIRD'S-EYE 
VIEW 

draws  are  the  towering  totem  poles  in  the 
Great  Hall.) 

The  most  recent  of  the  independent  gal- 
leries is  that  of  Diane  Farris  (third  floor, 
165  Water  Street),  in  the  resurrected  old 
quarter  of  the  city  known  as  Gastown.  She 
exhibits  a  group  of  painters  known  as  the 
Young  Romantics,  the  sculptor  Joe  Fafard, 
whose  patrons  include  Bill  Cosby,  and 
such  rooted  regionalists  as  John  Koerner. 

A  WORLD  OF  GARDENS 

The  climate  of  Vancouver  is  that  of  West- 
ern Europe,  with  mild  temperatures  and 
gentle,  plentiful  rain.  The  ethnic  mix, 
though,  is  pure  Pacific  Rim.  The  city's 
flourishing  gardens  reflect  the  diversity. 

In  Chinatown  (North  America's  sec- 
ond-largest, after  San  Francisco's),  there 
opened  this  spring  the  new  Ming-style 
Chinese  Classical  Gardens,  the  first  gar- 
dens of  their  kind  to  be  constructed  out- 
side China. 

Less  exotic,  but  beloved  of  brides,  who 
arrive  on  Saturdays  in  droves  for  photo  ses- 
sions, are  the  gardens  at  Queen  Elizabeth 
Park.  Refashioned  from  a  disused  quarry, 
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these  1 30  sloping  acres  boast  colorful  flow- 
er beds  for  even'  season  and  lawns  that 
would  seem  right  at  home  in  Ireland.  For 
the  serious  botanist,  there  are  the  Van 
Dusen  Botanical  Gardens,  a  few  blocks 
west,  55  acres  developed  into  an  undulat- 
ing landscape  where  every  specimen  is 
tagged.  Still  farther  west  lie  the  Nitobe 
Memorial  Japanese  Gardens,  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 


WHERE  TO  STAY 

Ethnic  diversity  reigns  at  the  city's  hotels, 
too,  especially  since  the  opening  of  the 
Pan  Pacific  Vancouver  Hotel  (999  Canada 
Place;  phone:  604-662-8111),  a  harbor- 
side  extravaganza  with  505  rooms  and 
suites  (prices  for  a  double  start  at  $150;  this 
and  all  following  prices  are  in  Canadian 
dollars,  which  are  worth  about  70  Ameri- 
can cents).  Outside,  the  soaring  sails  of 
the  Canada  Place  Pavilion  lend  the  water- 
front an  eye-catching  accent.  The  most 
luxurious  suites,  facing  the  bay  and  moun- 
tains, have  a  subtle  pastel  color  scheme, 
handsome  wood  furnishings,  baby  grand 
pianos,  and  Jacuzzis. 

The  Granville  Island  Hotel  (1253 
Johnston  Street;  phone:  683-7373)  offers  a 
contrast  in  every7  way.  It  is  situated  right  by 
the  city's  immensely  popular  covered  mar- 
ket, a  cornucopia  of  local  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  intriguing  fishy  matter.  Dock 
space  is  available  nearby  (though  if  you 
don't  have  a  reservation  now,  there  is  slim 
hope  of  your  getting  one  before  Expo 
closes) .  Many  of  the  hotel's  54  rooms  over- 
look the  Expo  site  and  the  inlet  known  as 
False  Creek.  Bedrooms  during  the  months 
of  Expo  start  at  $125  (double);  a  double 
with  sitting  room  is  priced  at  $250. 

Downtown  at  the  Hotel  Meridien  (845 
Burrard  Street;  phone:  682-5511),  the  ac- 
cent is  French.  The  room  count  is  397, 
with  prices  starting  at  $200  (double). 

Even  smaller,  with  fewer  than  200 
rooms  and  suites,  is  the  luxurious  Manda- 
rin (645  Howe  Street;  phone:  687-1122), 
the  only  Canadian  member  of  the  Man- 
darin Oriental  chain.  Like  its  namesake  in 
Hong  Kong,  it  is  a  haven  of  opulence,  with 
rive  penthouse  suites,  the  costliest  $750  a 
night.  Elsewhere  in  the  building,  rooms 
run  from  $170  to  $205  a  night. 

Immediately  opposite  the  domed  B.C. 
Place  Stadium  is  the  Coast  Georgian 
Court  (773  Beatty  Street;  phone:  682- 
5555),  with  180  rooms  (starting  at  $155 
per  night,  double;  a  one-bedroom  suite 
goes  for  $245).  Many  of  the  rooms  afford 
magnificent  panoramas.  Four  floors  out  of 
twelve  are  nonsmoking  areas. 

The  hotels  mentioned  here  are  within  a 
fifteen-minute  walk  of  Expo. 

EXCURSIONS 

If  the  bustle  oi  the  fair  proves  too  much, 
you  may  wish  to  escape  to  the  calm  isola- 
tion of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  De- 
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DOWNTOWN  VANCOUVER 


MUSEUMS  &  GALLERIES 

1 .  Vancouver  Art  Gallery 

2.  Equinox  Gallery 

3.  Vancouver  Museum 

4.  Diane  Farris  Gallery 


HOTELS  &  RESTAURANTS 

5.  Pan  Pacific  Hotel 

6.  Granville  Island  Hotel 

7.  Hotel  Meridien 

8.  Vancouver  Mandarin  Hotel 

9.  Coast  Georgian  Court  Hotel 

10.  Afghan  Horsemen 

11.  Fado 


THEATERS 

1 3 .  Orpheum  Theatre 

14.  Waterfront  Theatre 

15.  Queen  Elizabeth  Theatre  & 
Playhouse 

16.  City  Stage  Theatre 

17.  Arts  Club  Theatre 


parting  from  Gastown,  floatplanes  fly 
there  up  through  the  fjords,  which  rival 
Norway's  in  their  splendor.  By  the  same 
means  of  conveyance,  Vancouver  Island  is 
only  minutes  away.  The  city  of  Victoria, 
on  the  island's  southernmost  tip,  may  be 
reached  in  about  twenty  minutes'  flying 
time.  In  Victoria,  the  British  Columbia 
Provincial  Museum  provides  a  modern 
presentation  of  animal  and  Indian  life 
throughout  this  vast  province.  A  few  miles 
outside  the  B.C.  capital  are  the  much- 
publicized  but  still-impressive  Butchart 
Gardens.  The  highway  to  Sooke  offers  a 
pleasant  coastal  drive. 

WHERE  TO  EAT 

Not  many  years  a^o,  the  Coast  Georgian 
Court  Hotel  incorporated  the  William 
Tell  Restaurant  (765  Beatty  Street; 
phone:  688-3504).  To  many  Vancouver- 
ites,  it  remains  the  most  distinguished  and 
reliable  eatery  in  town.  The  rooms  are  spa- 
cious and  discreetly  elegant.  The  fare  is 
essentially  haute  cuisine  with  a  scattering 
of  contemporary  touches  and  a  lively  and 
varying  use  of  local  delicacies. 

The  ethnic  spectrum  of  restaurants  in 
Vancouver  is  broad.  The  moderately 
priced  Afghan  Horsemen  (445  West 
Broadway;  phone:  873-5923)  serves  the 
best  batter-fned  potatoes  in  the  world. 
Chinese  establishments  of  all  kinds 
abound.  The  staid  Fado  (881  West 
Broadway;  phone:  874-6531)  brings  Por- 
tuguese acumen  to  local  seafood. 

Jean-Pierre's  Restaurant  (1055  Duns- 
muir  Street;  phone:  669-0360)  is  comfort- 
ably French-provincial,  with  a  vaguely 
1930s  decor.  The  smoked  salmon  is  partic- 
ularly succulent.  (In  Vancouver,  you  com- 
pare salmon  preparations  the  way  they 
compare  mushrooms  in  Lyons . ) 

Away  from  the  downtown  area,  but 
convenient  to  the  marine  views  of  Point 
Grey  and  the  rose  gardens  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  British  Columbia,  is  Bishop's  (2183 
West  Fourth  Avenue;  phone:  738- 
2025) — small,  new,  already  successful. 
The  chef  buys  the  best  of  what  is  available 
fresh  and  prepares  his  dishes  in  a  north 
Italian  style,  without  heavy  sauces. 

Cristal,  at  the  Vancouver  Mandarin 
(645  Howe  Street;  phone:  687-1 122),  has 
the  best  international  wine  list  in  town 
(warning:  there  are  no  great  B.C.  wines  to 
date);  the  cuisine  is  eclectic  but  good. 

AFERDARK 

A  visit  to  the  Orpheum  is  recommended 
for  the  house  alone — a  rococo  movie  pal- 
ace from  the  twenties  that  is  now  home  to 
the  Vancouver  Symphony,  which  will  be 
playing  throughout  the  summer.  Besides, 
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this  summer  will  bring  to  the  Orpheum 
many  international  attractions  booked 
under  the  aegis  of  Expo.  For  day-by-day 
schedules  and  ticket  information,  consult 
the  Vancouver  Sun  or  the  Province. 

The  local  theatrical  scene  is  worth 
exploring,  too.  Vancouver  supports  no 
fewer  than  eight  Equity  theaters.  Most  of 
the  theaters  are  in  the  downtown  area  or 
on  Granville  Island  (see  map).  Some 
promising  bets  for  June  and  the  coming 
months:  at  the  Waterfront  Theatre  (1405 
Anderson  Street;  phone:  685-6217),  Ber- 
lin to  Broadway,  by  Kurt  Weill;  at  the  City 
Stage  Theatre  (751  Thurlow  Street; 
phone:  688-1436),  the  British  play  Go-Go 
Boys,  by  Howard  Lester  and  Andrew  Alty; 
at  separate  venues  on  Granville  Island  the 
Arts  Club  Theatre  (1585  Johnston  Street; 
phone:  687-5315)  productions  of  Ain't 
Misbehavin'  (at  the  Revue  Theatre)  and  a 
Canadian  musical  by  John  Gray  entitled 
Don  Messer's  ]ubilee  (at  the  Main  Stage); 
at  the  Vancouver  Playhouse  Theatre  (part 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Theatre  complex, 
543  West  Seventh  Avenue;  phone:  872- 
6622),  God's  Not  Finished  with  Us  Yet,  a 
new  Canadian  play  by  Sharon  Pollock, 
based  on  Lysistrata.  In  the  fall,  the  Van- 
couver Opera  presents  the  North  Ameri- 
can stage  premiere  of  Leos  Janacek's  From 
the  House  of  the  Dead. 

SOUVENIRS 

As  a  place  to  shop,  Vancouver  will  proba- 
bly strike  most  world  travelers  as  unexcep- 
tional. Nevertheless,  when  the  diva  Joan 
Sutherland  sang  several  seasons  with  the 
local  opera,  she  often  dropped  in  on  Toni 
Cavelti  (692  Seymour  Street),  whose  jew- 
elry has  a  conservative  chic.  Luxurious 
men's  and  women's  general  outfitting  in  a 
traditional  style  may  be  found  at  Edward 
Chapman  (2596  Granville  Street,  for  la- 
dies; 833  West  Pender,  for  men).  Authen- 
ticated native  crafts  can  be  found  at  the 
Vancouver  Art  Gallery,  the  Vancouver 
Museum,  and  the  Museum  ot  Anthropolo- 
gy. The  department  stores  and  smaller 
shops  carry  hand-knitted  sweaters  by  the 
Indian  Cowichan  band  on  Vancouver 
Island.  They  are  a  distinctive  souvenir  and 
a  good  buy.  On  a  contemporary  note,  Zon- 
da  Nellis  Designs  (3785  West  Tenth  Ave- 
nue; b\  appointment  only)  manufactures 
woven  fabrics  whose  surrealistic  patterns 
attract  the  eve  ot  the  T\  and  movie  con- 
tingents from  southern  California  that  fre- 
quently fly  north  to  film  in  this  most  pho- 
togenic ot  cities.  C 

David  W'atmougfi,  a  longtime  resident  of 
\  'ancouver,  is  the  author  of  many  books  of  fic- 
tion and  nonfietion. 


Aoove:  A  sparkling  summer  day  at 

Kitsilano,  a  public  pool  two  miles  west  of 

downtown  Vancouver.  Below:  Deep 

Woods  (ca.  1939;  detail),  cry  Emily 

Carr,  British  Columbia's  visionary 

eccentric,  from  the  Vancouver  Art  Gallery 

collection.  Bottom:  Inside  the  fabulous 

Orpheum,  built  as  a  movie  palace  in  the 

twenties,  now  home  to  the  Vancouver 

Symphony. 


Below:  The  covered  market  on  Granville 

Island,  with  us  cornucopia  of  fresh 

produce.  Below  right:  Classic  Canadian 

clapboard— a  genteel  style  for  a  gentle 

climate.  Right.  Bill  Reid's  wood  carving 

The  Raven  and  the  First  Men  ( 1978), 

one  of  the  prime  attractions  of  the 

University  of  British  Columbia's  Museum 

of  Anthropology. 


Above:  Diane  Farris  exhibits,  among  other 

things,  the  art  of  a  local  group  of  painters 

called  the  Young  Romantics.  Above  left: 

The  Vancouver  Art  Gallery,  in  the  heart 

of  downtown,  still  looks  like  the  courthouse 

it  used  to  be.  Left:  At  the  new  restaurant 

Bishop's,  fresh  local  ingredients  are  served 

with  northern  Italian  flair.  Beiou>: 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  approach  to 

Vancouver  than  by  sea — but  dock  space  is 

scarce  this  year. 


Above,  from  top:  At  Queen  Elizabeth 

Park,  colorful  flower  beds  and  lush  lawns 

bring  to  mind  the  gardens  of  Ireland.  The 

distinctive  designs  of  Zonda  Nellis  make 

her  shop  a  mecca  for  visitors,  especially  TV 

and  movie  folk.  The  totem  poles  in 

museums  and  public  places  (this  one  is  in 

Stanley  Park)  evoke  the  rich  native 

traditions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


JUNF  IQRfS 


Furniture  and  decorative  objects 
more  than  a  century  old  make  up 
most  of  what  is  offered  for  sale  at 
the  Grosvenor  House  Antiques 
Fair,  which  opens  this  year  on 
June  11,  with  sumptuous  displays  by 
eighty-seven  leading  British  antiques  deal- 
ers. Most  of  them  are  members  o\  t!  e  Brit- 
ish Antique  Dealers'  Association,  which 
has  organized  eighteen  committees  o\  1 2  J 
experts  to  inspect  carefully  every  single 
piece  offered  for  sale  at  the  fair  and  to 
reject  every  one  that  is  not  what  it  is 
alleged  to  be.  Members  ot  BADA  guaran- 
tee to  refund  the  price  paid  for  something 
that  is  later  proved  to  be  fake  or  is  not 

Leon  Harris  writes  frequently  about  art  and 
antiques. 


INSTANT 
HEIRLOOMS 


optical  illusion:  the  clock's  hands  seem  to 
float  absolutely  free  in  space,  connected  to 
and  driven  by  nothing  at  all.  Each  hand,  in 
fact,  is  mounted  on  a  circle  of  clear  crystal, 
and  the  entire  circle  is  what  moves. 

These  mystery  clocks  have  become  a 
signature  of  the  firm  and  have  been  owned 
by  such  powerful  persons  as  J.  P.  Morgan 
(in  1913)  and  Stalin  (in  1945).  Other 
clocks  to  be  shown  include  a  1909  desk 
clock  with  the  same  kind  of  glorious  guil- 
loche  enamel  that  distinguished  much  of 
Carl  Faberge's  work  oi  the  same  period;  a 
repeater  clock  with  Chinese  nineteenth- 
century  lacquered  mother-of-pearl  plaques 
depicting  garden  scenes;  an  astounding 
rock-crystal  and  diamond  fan-shape 
clock  on  the  back  of  a  nineteenth-century 
Chinese  jade  carp,  swimming  in  a  rock- 
crystal  sea;  a  mystery  clock  made  for  King 
Farouk;  and  a  mystery  pocket  watch  made 
for  Syria's  Prince  Nashret  el  Sultaneh. 

The  Cartier  exhibit  will  also  include  an 
emerald  necklace  commissioned  in  1938 
by  Merle  Oberon;  the  first  platinum  brace- 
let, made  for  the  prince  of  Nepal;  and  a 
clip  brooch  made  for  the  queen  of  Serbia; 
as  well  as  an  assortment  of  splendors  made 
for  mere  millionaires  and  simple  swells. 
Also  included  is  a  gold  chimera  pin  of 
coral,   emerald,   and 


madeca.  1810. 
Garrard,  L39,500. 


precisely  what  the  dealer  said  it  was. 

For  lovers  of  antique  jewelrv,  this  year's 
show  offers  special  attractions,  including  a 
display  ot  jewelrv — the  most  dazzling  in 
the  fair — that  you  may  look  at  without  any 
risk  whatever  to  your  purse.  The  house  of 
Cartier  has  mounted  an  exhibit  of  some  ot 
its  own  historic  treasures,  and  none  of 
them  is  for  sale.  Most  are  from  Cartier's 
own  museum  collection  ot  pieces  created 
since  Louis-Francois  Cartier  began  busi- 
ness, m  184".  Luckily,  there  are  a  great 
many  other  suitably  tempting  delights  that 
can  separate  you  from  your  money  in  no 
time  flat.  Among  the  objects  exhibited  will 
he  a  1925  rock-crystal,  enamel,  onyx,  and 
diamond  mystery  clock — one  of  those  pen- 
dulcs  myst&rieuses  first  created  for  Cartiet 
by  Maurice  Couet,   The  mystery  is  an 


onyx,  given  in  1923 
to  Madame  Louis 
Cartier.  A  piece  giv- 
en by  a  great  jeweler 
to  his  own  wife  is  of- 
ten of  special  artistic 
interest — if  he  was 
fond  of  his  wife. 

It,  however,  you 
don't  want  to  waste 
any  time  at  the  Car- 
tier  exhibit  looking 
at  jewels  you  cannot 
buy  for  yourself,  your 
spouse,  your  lover,  or 
all  three,  you  might 
best  go  directly  to  the 


A  magnificent  carbw 


THE  SUMPTUOUS  JEWELRY 

AT  LONDON'S  GROSVENOR  HOUSE 

ANTIQUES  FAIR 

BY  LEON  HARRIS 


stand  o\  S.  J.  Phillips,  whose  New  Bond 
Street  shop  otters  the  largest  selection  of 
used  jewelry  in  London.  The  favorite  piece 
(tor  the  moment)  of  Phillips's  co-owner, 
Nicolas  Norton,  destined  for  the  Grosve- 
nor  is  .1  LM.000  early-nineteenth-century 
emerald  and  diamond  brooch.  "Just  as 
with  Van  Cleef  &.  Arpels's  so-called  invisi- 
ble setting,  you  can't  see  any  metal 
between  the  stones,"  Norton  explains, 
"and  to  arrive  at  that  result  you  need  look 
at  ten  times  as  many  stones,  in  this  case 
^  iolconda  mine  diamonds  and  Colombian 
emeralds."  Whether  or  not  a  stone  in  fact 
comes  from  India's  fabled  Golconda  mine 
is  no  more  subject  to  scientific  proof  than  a 
woman's  statement  that  she  believes  every 
single  word  of  the  Holy  Gospel. 

Harvey  &  Gore  traces  its  history 
back  to  1723  and  offers  vintage 
jewelry  for  the  few  folks  who 
still  believe  (or  pretend  to)  that 
"one  doesn't  buy  jewelry;  one 
inherits  it  or  marries  it."  An  old  piece  of 
jewelry  becomes  a  family  heirloom  the 
moment  it  is  purchased,  if  the  new  buyer 
says  it  is  one.  Harvey  &.  Gore's  most  beau- 
tiful piece  for  the  Grosvenor  is  a  glorious 
nineteenth-century  carbuncle  (cabochon 


garnet)  bracelet 
with  gold  and  dia- 
monds, made  circa 
1855  by  the  London 
firm  of  Hunt  ck  Ros- 
kell,  who  were  the  suc- 
cessors to  Paul  Storr's 
firm.  Price:  £28,000. 

You  may  also  be  inter- 
ested in  H.  &.  G.'s  collec- 
tion of  carved  cameos,  in- 
cluding a  satyr  in  malachite 
and  a  head  of  Christ  in  sapphire — depend- 
ing on  your  religious  preference.  The  firm 
will  also  show  at  the  fair  a  collection  of 
mourning  jewelry,  pieces  made  when  an 
heir  was  lett  money  by  a  friend  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  such  a  memorial  made.  A 
handsome  example  is  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury purple  enamel,  diamond,  and  red- 
gold  man's  ring  (now  more  suitable  for  a 
woman)  with  a  circle  of  blond  hair  from 
the  original  giver  in  the  center:  £7,850. 

Occasions  when  tiaras  are  appropriate 
are  undeniably  less  frequent  than  they 
once  were,  which  explains  why  D.  S.  Lav- 
ender Antiques  has  a  George  IV  tiara  of 
oak  leaves  and  acorns  made  from  pave-set 
and  pear-shaped  diamonds  broken  up  into 
five  handsome  spray  brooches,  ranging  in 


Cartier  cigar  box 

with  medallion  of  Shah 

]ahan.  Made  in 

New  York,  ca.  1935. 


price  from  £9, 500  to  £44,000.  Asked  what 
he  would  do  if  a  man  with  six  daughters 
wanted  a  sixth  brooch,  David  Lavender 
replies,  "I  would  manage."  Asked  what  it 
would  cost  if  a  man  with  no  daughters 
wanted  the  tiara  reassembled  for  a  special 
friend,  Lavender  declares,  "If  he  can  afford 
the  £103,000  for  the  five  brooches,  he  can 
afford  the  cost  of  reassembling  them." 

For  ladies  who  like  matched  sets,  Lav- 
ender also  offers  an  Empire  parure  of  neck- 
lace, earrings,  and  two  bracelets  of  Siberi- 
an amethysts  in  green,  pink,  and  yellow 
gold  for  £16,500. 

In  a  perfect  and  unsexist  world,  inspired 
and  acceptable  jewelry  for  men  would  not 
be  so  very  difficult  to  find  as  it  is  every- 
where, including  at  the  Grosvenor,  but 


:hon  garnet)  and  diamond  flexible  bracelet  made  cry  Hunt  &  Roskell  ca.  1855,  still  in  its  original  case.  Harvey  &  Gore,  L28,000. 
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Lavender  is  offering  a  collection  of  men's 
intaglio  rings  ranging  from  a  Greek  third- 
or  fourth-century  B.C.  gold  ring  (£7,500) 
to  a  seventeenth-century  one  with  a  gar- 
net carved  with  the  head  of  Hermes,  from 
the  Ionides  collection  (£2,200).  These 
will  likely  be  bought  for  and  by  women. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  collection  ot  men's 
seals  that  Asprey  of  New  Bond  Street  is 
offering  at  the  Grosvenor  for  between 
£320  and  £2,500  each.  "They  will  all  be 
worn  by  women,  on  a  bracelet  or  gold 
chain,"  predicts  John  Asprey,  fingering  an 
especially  handsome  bloodstone  seal  in 
the  shape  of  a  whippet:  £1,875.  Asprey 
will  also  show  antique  lorgnettes,  includ- 
ing a  delicate  one  of  yellow  mat  gold  with  a 
pierced  rose-diamond  monogram  suffi- 
ciently illegible  to  permit  you  to  say  it  was 
your  grandmother's:  £2,950. 

Asprev's  "important"  (that  is, 
expensive)  offerings  at  the  fair 
are  chiefly  furniture  and  deco- 
rative objects,  but  it  is  in  their 
cases  of  silver-gilt  and  gold  ob- 
jets  d'art,  whose  cost  ranges  from  a  few 
hundred  to  thousands  of  pounds,  that  you 
will  find  small  treasures  you  had  not  real- 
ized you  badly  needed  until  you  saw  them: 
a  Victorian  silver-gilt  bell  with  a  ruby-eyed 
snake  tor  a  handle,  hallmarked  John  Har- 
ris IV,  1852:  £1,250;  an  1840  gold  pencil, 
set  with  turquoise:  £450;  or,  it  your  grand- 
daughter resolutely  refuses  to  learn  to  sew, 
a  gold  thimble,  set  with  turquoise,  circa 
18o0:  L>25,  to  change  her  mind. 

John's  cousin  Maurice  Asprey,  who  has 
his  own  firm  at  41  Duke  Street,  in  St. 
James's,  will  show  a  sparkling  riviere  of 
brilliant-cut,  round  diamonds,  circa  1860, 
mounted  in  gold  and  silver:  £76,000;  an 
English  yellow-gold  filigree  necklace,  cir- 
ca 1820,  set  with  emeralds  and  diamonds, 
with  a  detachable  cross  that  can  be  worn  as 
a  pin:  £10,500;  and  an  English  diamond- 
set  gold  and  silver  Maltese  cross,  circa 
1820:  £6,900. 

Garrard  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  only  crown 


jeweler.  That  is,  unlike  the  many  other 
jewelers,  goldsmiths,  and  silversmiths 
who  also  have  royal  warrants  and  who 
make  things  for  the  royal  family,  Garrard 
actually  takes  care  of  the  crown  jewels, 
including  the  orbs,  scepters,  crowns,  et 
alia,  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London  except 
on  state  occasions. 

It  was  at  Garrard  that  Prince  Charles 
bought  the  sapphire-and-diamond  en- 
gagement ring  tor  Lady  Diana  Spencer. 
All  the  details  of  such  transactions  with 
royals  are,  of  course,  expected  to  be  kept 
confidential,  particularly  the  price,  but 
when  the  prince  selected  a  ring  right  out  of 
Garrard's  catalogue,  the  price  of  £28,500 
was  broadcast  around  the  world. 

Among  the  objects  Garrard  will  offer  at 
the  fair  is  an  especially  beautiful  cloisonne 
and  pearl  man's  pocket  watch,  made  for 
the  Chinese  market,  that  costs  £39,000. 

Garrard  is  probably  the  greatest  English 
antique-silver  dealer  in  London,  and  its 
display  at  the  Grosvenor  will  include  not 
only  splendid  pieces  by  the  founders, 
George  Wickes  and  Robert  Garrard,  but 
also  by  other  great  English  silversmiths. 
"To  give  you  an  idea  ot  how  much  greater 
the  interest  is  today  in  collecting  tine  sil- 
ver than  it  was  only  a  few  decades  ago," 
recalls  Garrard's  antique-silver  buyer,  B. 
S.  Hollow  av.  "before  I  came  into  the  busi- 
ness, the  firm  bought  old  silver  pieces  only 
to  melt  them  down  and  make  them  into 
new  pieces.  They  melted  down  Paul  Storr 
and,  naturally,  Hester  Bateman — it's  the 
women's  movement  that  made 
her  things  collectible.  The 
only  things  they  never 
dared  melt  down  were 
Paul  de  Lamerie's." 

Lorgnette  of  yellow 
mat  gold  with 
diamond  monogram. 

Asprey,  £2,950. 


Tiara  i  if  i  <ak  \ea\  es  and  acoms  broken 
up  as  five  brooches,  £9,  500 
to  £44. 000   D.  S.  Lavender. 

Early-nineteenth-century 

hooch  of  emeraLh 

arid  Golconda  mine  dLimonds 

s.j.  rhdiips,  £63,ooc 

Riviere  of  briUiant-cut    jtik 
diamonds,  in  gold  fl 

and  silver,  ca.  I860. 
Maurice  Asprey, 

£76,000. 


CONNOISSEUR 


During  the  greatest  antiques  shows  in 
the  world,  there  are  always  some  very 
important  dealers  who  do  not  exhihit  and 
must  he  visited  in  their  shops — for  exam- 
ple, Partridge,  Blairman,  and  Eskenazi, 
who  all  ignore  the  Grosvenor.  For  serious 
collectors  of  jewelry,  a  trip  to  the  Grosve- 
nor must,  therefore,  also  include  a  visit  to 
the  triple-warrant  holder  and  top  Faberge 
dealer  Wartski,  who  exhibits  at  London's 
Burlington  House  Fair  instead  of  the  Gros- 
venor. The  antique-jewelry  stock  of  no 
other  dealer  in  the  world  proves  better 
than  does  Wartski's  that  the  jeweler's  art  is 
not  best  expressed  by  a  mere  offering  of  the 
heaviest  stones. 

During  the  Grosvenor  fair,  Wartski  will 
be  displaying  at  14  Grafton  Street  a  signed 
Georges  Fouquet  aquamarine,  pearl,  and 
diamond  pendant  for£16,250,  an  art  nou- 
veau  plique-a-jour  pendant  for  £16,000, 


Top:  Art  nouveau  plique-d-jour 
enamel  pendant.  Wartski,  LI 6,000. 

Right:  A  Cartier  mystery  clock  from 
their  museum  collection — this 
one  of  rock  crystal,  enamel,  onyx, 
and  diamonds,  made  m  1925. 
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and  a  stai  sapphire  and  diamond  brocx  h 
pendant  by  Faberge^s  chief  jewelry  work- 
master,  August  llolmstrom    (  !S,000 

As  in  any  art  form,  the  materials  used 
are  only  a  part  ot  the  whole,  which,  if  the 
pie(  e  of  jewelry  is  to  he  more  than  a  mere 
display  ot  expensive  and  rare  rocks,  must 
also  include   inspired  design  and  superb 


i  raftsmanship.  London  in  June  offers  plen- 
ty of  both.  □ 

The  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair,  June 
ll-June  21;  11:00  A.M.  to  8:00  P.M.  on 
weekdays,  1 1:00 A.M.  to 6.00 P.M.  <m week- 
ends. The  entrant  e  fee  <  >j  L7  includes  a  copy  of 
the  1 986  handbook  of  the  fair. 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH 

BROADMY 

SKYROCKETING  COSTS,  DISAFFECTED  PLAYWRIGHTS,  DWINDLING 

AUDIENCES...NOWWHAT? 


BY  MARILYN  STASIO 


i  ell,   they're  finally  selling  Sardi's, 
and  for  a  lot  of  theater  people,  that  is 
just  about  the  last  straw.  Broadway  is 
going  through  ominous  drops  in  pro- 
duction, attendance,  and  profits  (see 
graphs,  page  1 17).  New  shows  still  arrive,  and  some 
even  manage  to  survive,  but  what  blockbuster  hits 
are  bouncing  off  the  walls  of  Shubert  Alley  these  days? 
So  few  new  musicals  were  produced  during  the  1984—85 
season,  in  fact,  that  the  nominating  committee  for  the 
Tony  Awards  decided — for  the  first  time  in  the  thirtv- 
nine-year  history  of  these  annual  industry  honors — to  elim- 
inate three  award  categories.  This  year  hasn't  been  much  bet- 
ter. And  then,  on  top  of  that,  they  have  to  go  and  sell  Sardi's.  Has 
Broadway  come  to  the  end  o{  the  line? 

"Nah,  it's  okay,"  growls  Bernard  Jacobs.  As  president  of  the 
Shubert  Organization,  which  owns  twenty-two  and  a  half  the- 
aters (sixteen  and  a  share  of  another  in  New  York)  and  is  the  most 
active  producing  organization  of  Broadway,  the  seventy-year-old 
Jacobs  is  one  of  the  people  you  go  to  with  a  question  like  that.  The 
other  man  whose  opinion  you  want  is  Gerald  M.  Schoenfeld,  the 
sixty-one-year-old  chairman  of  the  company  and  Jacobs's  part- 
ner. Schoenfeld  also  feels  that  Broadway  will  survive. 

Asking  the  Shuberts  (as  Schoenfeld  and  Jacobs  are  called) 
what  they  think  about  the  state  of  the  business  is 
like  asking  Cardinal  Richelieu  what  he  thinks 
about  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  A  little  rough  on 
some  of  those  peasants  in  Germany,  but  he's 
doing  okay  here  in  Paris.  We'll  check  in  with 
those  peasants  in  a  minute. 

Schoenfeld  and  Jacobs  do  not  broadcast  the 
gross  income  from  their  theaters,  bat  in  an  arti- 
cle that  characterized  the  1984—85  season  as  the 
"worst  in  a  decade"  tor  the  rest  of  the  industry, 
the  New  York  Times  pegged  their  box-office 
receipts  at  $93  million — up  $12  million  from   - 
the  previous  season.  As  the  chief  officers  in  this  : 
operation,  Schoenfeld  and  Jacobs  are  paid  plen-   | 
ty.   According  to  the  state  attorney  general's  | 

< 

Marilyn  Stasia,  a  critic  and  reporter,  covers  the  the      j 
ater  scene  for  the  New  York  Post. 


office,  each  executive  currently  receives  a  year- 
ly salary  of  $840,000.  They  also  split  bonuses, 
which  have  totaled  a  staggering  $3  million  over 
the  past  five  years.  Poor  Joe  Papp,  the  capo  di 
capi  of  New  York's  noncommercial  theater,  is 
said  to  make  $150,000  or  so. 

And  yet,  even  the  powerful  Shuberts — flush 
from  their  most  prosperous  season  since  their  tak- 
ing over,  in  1972,  the  thriving  theatrical  empire 
built  by  the  brothers  Sam,  Lee,  and  J.  J.  Shubert — 
are  casting  an  uneasy  eye  over  the  state  of  Broadway. 
"The  industry  could  use  a  few  new  hits"  is  how  Ger- 
ald Schoenfeld  puts  it,  in  a  dangerously  quiet  voice. 
The  trouble  is  that  no  one  has  the  secret  formula.  Not  the  Shu- 
berts, who  are  the  Broadway  behemoths;  not  the  other,  smaller, 
theater  owners;  not  the  old  pros  or  the  Young  Turks  who  produce 
independently.  The  cacophony  of  solutions  they  think  would 
make  a  difference  is  enough  to  drive  you  around  the  bend. 

"The  industry  is  in  extremis, "  says  Fred  Zollo,  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Producers  Group,  a  band  of  mostly  younger-generation 
entrepreneurs  organized  at  the  end  of  the  disastrous  1984—85  sea- 
son. This  past  fall,  when  all  of  Broadway  was  holding  its  breath 
over  contract  negotiations  between  the  League  of  American 
Theatres  and  Producers  and  Local  1  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Theatrical  and  Stage  Employees  (the 
stagehands'  union),  the  Producers  Group  called 
in  vain  tor  a  suspension  of  the  negotiations  so 
that  the  industry  could  take  stock  of  itself. 

"Now  is  the  time  for  a  creative,  even  radical 
approach  to  solving  our  own  problems,"  the 
group  wrote.  To  these  younger  producers — 
whose  activities  have  also  attracted  the  support 
of  such  veterans  as  Harold  Prince — the  Shu- 
berts represent  the  complacent  old  guard.  As 
industry  leaders,  Schoenfeld  and  Jacobs  have 
lobbied  diligently  with  city  and  state  govern- 
ment on  issues  ranging  from  tax  abatements  to 
garbage  pickups.  Through  the  Shubert  Founda- 
tion, they  have  handed  out  hard  cash  to  produc- 

Vital  signs.  After  a  decade,  A  Chorus  Line  is  still 
kicking  (left) ;  New  Year's  Eve  draws  a  crowd. 
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ers  who  wanted  to  put  serious  plays  on  Broadway  and 
supported  both  noncommercial  theater  companies  and 
individual  playwrights. 

But  they  should  be  doing  more,  says  the  thirty- 
three-year-old  Zollo.  "With  their  money,  they 
could  keep  all  their  houses  lit  three  hundred  six- 


ty-five days  a  year.  Bernie  Jacobs  should  be  say 
ing  to  me,  'Hey,  Fred,  here's  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Put  some  show  you  like 
into  the  Belasco.'  " 
As  theater  owners  first  and  producers  second, 
the  Shuberts  have  their  own  fix  on  things.  From  their 
perspective,  the  big  threat  is  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Com- 
mission's drive  to  preserve  "endangered"  Broadway  theaters — to 
put  it  crudely,  houses  not  suitable  for  musicals  and  with  second 
balconies — by  granting  them  landmark  status.  In  this,  they  are 
not  alone.  James  Nederlander  operates  eleven  theaters  in  New 
York,  including  tb  e  new,  1 ,600-seat  Marquis  theater,  in  the  Mar- 
iott  Marquis,  the  hotel  that  towers  over  the  rubble  of  the  Morosco 
and  the  Helen  Hayes,  torn  down  in  1982,  and  he  has  this  to  say: 
"You  don't  landmark  theaters;  you  landmark  producers.  We're 
the  real  endangered  species  in  this  business." 

"How  are  we  expected  to  carry  these  small,  functionally  obso- 
lete theaters  and  make  them  contribute  to  earnings,"  Gerald 
Schoenfeld  wants  to  know,  "in  face  ot  landmarking  provisions 
that  prohibit  us  from  making 
them  functional?"  If  only  the 
city  would  stop  fighting  the  sale 
of  the  theater  owners'  air  rights 
to  midtown  real-estate  develop- 
ers of  air  rights,  the  picture  from 
the  Shubert  executive  office 
/ould  look  just  fine. 

The  Shuberts  have  been 
very  statesmanlike  and 
responsible  in  industry 
matters  that  they  consid- 
er important, "  says  Rich- 
ard Hummler,  the  theater  edi- 
tor of  Variety.  "But  they  are  not 
interested  in  fostering  the  pro- 
grams that  other  people  feel  are 
necessary."  Most  oi  the  ideas  being  advanced  these  days  have  to 
do  with  ways  of  lowering  the  costs  of  producing  and  maintaining  a 
Broadway  show.  It  now  takes  close  to  $1  million  to  mount  a 
straight  play,  and  $3  million  to  $5  million  to  do  a  musical  (make 
that  $7  million  for  an  elaborate  musical  like  the  upcoming  Chess) . 
The  small  independent  producers  fear  that  thev  will  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  business.  That  would  leave  the  field  to  producers  whose 
security  comes  from  owning  or  operating  theaters:  Jujamcyn  The- 
aters, which  owns  five  theaters  in  New  York;  the  Nederlander 
Organization,  which  controls  eleven;  the  Shuberts. 

As  the  Shuberts  are  fond  of  saying,  the  theater  is  a  labor-inten- 
sive industry.  Cost-cutting  measures  common  to  other  businesses 
are  simply  not  feasible  when  everything  has  to  be  crafted  anew, 
constructed  by  hand,  and  delivered  nightly  and  in  person.  "We're 
not  mobile,  either,"  Bernie  Jacobs  points  out.  "We  can't  even 
say,  'Give  us  a  break  or  we'll  move  to  New  Jersey.' 

Nevertheless,  some  efforts  have  been  made  oi  late  to  curb  the 
murderous  cost  escalations  that  have  not  only  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  new  shows  (only  thirty-three  in  19S4- 
85 — half  the  number  of  five  seasons  ago)  but  have  also  made 
Broadway  too  risky  for  anything  but  big.  crowd-pleasing  musicals 


Despite  the  outcry  (Joe  Papp  is  on  bullhorn),  the  Morosco  fell. 


and  spectacle  dramas.  Both  the  stagehands  and  the  producers  are 
taking  credit  for  the  first  breakthrough — a  new  labor  contract  lay- 
ing out  special  work  rules  for  five  "distressed"  theaters,  all  small 
dramatic  houses.  According  to  the  deal  struck,  the  stagehands 
there  will  work  in  smaller  crews.  Other  unions  are  expected  to 
follow  suit. 

There  was  another  sign  of  progress  when  the  League  of  Amer- 
ican Theatres  and  Producers  and  the  Dramatists  Guild  (longtime 
antagonists)  finally  buried  the  hatchet  and  renegotiated  the  old 
standard  contract  (in  operation  since  the  1930s)  by  which  plays 
are  licensed  for  production.  Playwrights  and  producers  agreed  on 
a  new  formula  that  pays  writers  more  cash  in  up-front  options  in 
exchange  tor  lower  royalties,  thus  bringing  down  a  show's  weekly 
operating  budget. 

In  addition,  certain  producers  are  working  on  schemes  of  their 
own.  The  producer  Emanuel  A:enberg  believes  in  spreading  the 
risk  and  sharing  the  gains.  "Nobody  should  make  any  money 
while  somebody  else  is  losing  money,"  he  reasons.  Accordingly, 
he  follows  a  variable  profit-sharing  formula  tor  all  his  shows  (ex- 
cepting Neil  Simon  productions,  in  which  the  playwright  gets  his 
full  share  of  author's  royalties).  As  another  producer,  David  Mer- 
rick, sees  it,  the  problem  is  to  generate  increased  profits,  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  costs.  Although  most  efforts  so  far  to  put 
Broadway  shows  on  cable  or  cassette  have  bombed,  he  recently 
worked  out  an  arrangement  with  a  Japanese  producer  to  tie  in  the 

live  production  of  42nd  Street  in 


Tokyo  with  future  cable  distri- 
bution. Leo  Cohen,  Merrick's 
general  manager,  attributes  it  to 
"lack  of  imagination"  that  more 
cable  deals  aren't  struck.  "But 
Mr.  Merrick  has  always  been  a 
very  creative  deal  maker." 

The  general  trend,  however, 
is  to  trim  budgets.  Morton 
Gottlieb,  one  of  the  more  en- 
terprising of  the  independent 
producers,  recently  negotiated 
a  series  of  concessions  with  the 
trade  unions  and  guilds  that 
allowed  him  to  produce  a  new 
play  for  about  half  the  going 
street  cost,  a  savings  that  he 
then  passed  on  to  the  audience  in  lower  ticket  prices.  In 
exchange,  he  bartered  away  a  piece  of  potential  profits  by  agree- 
ing to  sell  onl\  4°°  seats  ot  a  much  larger  house,  Gottlieb's  show 
proved  to  be  short-lived,  but  his  formula  was  eagerly  adopted  by 
other  producers.  They  like  it.  It  lets  them  produce.  The  unions 
like  it.  It  lets  them  work.  The  Shuberts  won't  buy  it. 

"I  will  never  subscribe  to  a  formula  that  inhibits  my  abilities  to 
merchandise  a  show  for  maximum  profitability,"  Bernie  Jacobs 
sa\s  flatly.  "It  is  absolute  madness."  In  fact,  as  chief  negotiator  for 
the  ptoducets  on  the  stagehands'  contract,  Jacobs  engineered 
union  concessions  comparable  to  Gottlieb's  for  the  five  theaters 
on  the  "endangered"  list.  The  difference  is  that  he  has  made  no 
concessions  on  income  potential.  On  no  account  are  the  Shu- 
berts prepared  to  waive  possible  economic  advantage.  They 
blanch  at  radical  proposals  such  as  the  one  advanced  by  Rocco 
Landesman,  one  ot  the  producers  of  the  Tony  Award-winning 
musical  Big  Rner. 

"I  think  we're  facing  a  situation  that  the  steel  industry  faced 
five  years  ago,"  says  Landesman,  mincing  no  words.  "A  strike  for 
a  week  or  a  month  is  not  going  to  mean  anything,  because  the 
unions  will  win  it  and  they  know  it."  He  is  suggesting  nothing 
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short  of  a  total  work  shutdown  on  Broadway  foi  a  year  or  more. 

"A  strike  would  never  put  the  Shuberts  out  of  business,"  says 
|acobs,  "but  a  strike  is  in  nobody's  best  interest."  Both  [acobsand 
Schoenteld  tend  to  adopt  .1  paternalistic  stance  whenever  their 
colleagues  take  note  ot  some  new  and  frightening  industry  Statis- 
tic— like  the  drop  in  audience  attendance  from  1  1  million  to 
under  71  2  million  in  less  than  five  years  and  start  proposing 
drastic  measures. 

The  most  grievous  problems  confounding  the  commercial  the- 
ater have  to  do  with  people,  especially  the  people  who  aren't 
around  anymore:  the  playwrights,  composers,  and  other  ( reative 
talent  who  have  detected  to  greener  pastures;  the  lost  audiences 
who  prefer  to  spend  their  evenings  in  Columbus  Avenue  restau- 


rants bemoaning  the  death  ot  tax  shelters;  and,  among  the  pro- 
ducers' own  ranks,  the  small,  independent  risk  takers  who  were 
once  the  ba<  kbone  ot  the  industry. 

Bernie  Jacobs  told  me  more  than  once,  'The  day  of  the  cre- 
ative independent  producer  is  dead — Broadway  economics 
line  killed  them  all  oft,'  "  says  the  feisty  Elizabeth 
McCann,  who  not  long  ago  teamed  successfully  with  Nelle 
Nugent  to  coproducc  with  the  Shuberts  and  others  such 
shows  as  The  Elephant  Man  and  Amadeus  before  getting  their 
"brains  knocked  out"  on  last  season's  flop  Leader  of  the  Pack.  "But 
whenc\  er  Ik-  says  that,  1  always  think  of  this  idiot  producer  Eddie 
Dowling,  a  nobody  who  risked  his  shirt  on  an  unknown  play- 


Gerald  Schoenfeld,  chairman  oj  the  Shubert  *.  hganization,  makes  $840,000  a  year.  He  thinks  the  industry  could  use  some  hits. 
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Bernard  jiicobs,  president  of  the  Shubert  Organization,  says  the  day  of  the  creative  independent  producer  is  dead. 


wright  named  Tennessee  Williams  and  took  a  chance  on  a  show 
called  The  Glass  MenagerK . " 

As  for  the  defection  ot  playwri  ,hts  and  other  creative  talent 
from  Broadway,  that  should  be  cause  tor  outright  panic. 
"Broadway  is  no  longer  hospitable  to  unproven  plays,"  a 
special  Theater  Advisory  Council  reported  bluntlv  to  the 
City  Planning  Commission  two  years  ago  "Writers,  both 
inexperienced  and  veterans,  for  the  most  part  turn  to  the  non- 
profit theaters  that  welcome  untried  works.''  But  these  institu- 
tional theaters  are  themselves  economically  di.-tressed  and  can- 
inn  offer  a  living  wage,  so  "writers  turn  to  other  fields  and  the 
American  theater  is  diminished." 


Over  the  past  decade  and  more,  it  might  have  dawned  on  the 
commercial  theater  that  playwrights  and  their  audiences  were 
becoming  as  Balkani:ed  in  their  interests  as  the  rest  of  American 
society.  Broadyvay  chose  to  let  these  fragmented  interest  groups 
(blacks,  women,  voung  people,  and  homosexuals,  along  with  the 
experimental  avant-garde,  political  satirists,  and  poets)  take  up 
new  venues  in  the  nonprofit  theater  and  other  art  forms.  It  was 
felt,  one  supposes,  that  the  so-called  general  audience  would 
always  be  around  to  support  the  big,  "general  interest"  shows. 

What  has  stopped  Broadway  dead  in  its  tracks  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  (a)  there  may  not  be  an  endless  supply  of  commercial 
luxury  items  and  (b)  there  are  apparently  limits  to  the  "general" 
audience's  taste  for  them.  Now,  the  commercial  theater  is  look- 
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ing  to  the  nonprofit  theater  without  its  old  patronizing  air. 
There's  little  cause  tor  that,  with  so  man}  Broadway  produ< 
tions     Big  River,  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  Hay  Fever,  Blood 
k'mif,  and  I'm  Not  Rappaporl  among  them     originating  in  region 
.il  and  inNtituiion.il  theaters  both  in  and  outside  New  York. 

Still,  foi  .ill  the  special  lon\  Awards  and  token  money 
grants  the  commercial  theatei  hands  out  to  nonprofit  uimi 
tut  ions,  skeptical  minds  often  wondei  win  Broadway 
doesn't  simply  make  it  easier  foi  these  tin. iters  to  do  their 
work  right  on  Broadway.  A  ticket  t.i\  on  producers  might 
be  levied,  foi  instance,  to  support  an  industry  wide  discretionary 
fund  to  light  those  smaller,  "economically  obsolete"  houses  and 
in. ike  them  available  .it  nominal  rentals  to  independent  produc  ers 


What  the  rest  ol  the  theatei  ,.  oiiiinunity  wants  to  know,  mean- 
while, is  what  use  the  Shuberts  and  other  theater  op«  rators  intend 
to  make  ol  their  small,  endangered  Broadway  houses— il  and 
when  their  rehabilitation  evei  takes  pla<  e.  For  the  revitalization 
to  be  significant,  some  concessions  will  have  to  be  made  to  the 
playwrights,  audiences,  and  producing  groups  whose  special 
interests  are  im^  longer  served  by  Broadway's  old-fashioned  pro- 
duction formulas. 

Fred  Zollo  wants  to  do  more  plays,  like  I  lurlyburly,  that  address 
the  "interests and  neuroses"  ol  what  he  calls  the  "lost  audience"  of 
yuppies  in  his  own  age  bracket,  people  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five  whom  he  characterizes  as  "rich,  well  educated,  hut 
practically  illiterate  in  the  arts."  Manny  Azenberg  wants  to  do 
"important  drama"  by  playwrights  like  Athol  Fugard  and  Tom 
and  the  main  institutional  companies  in  the  city  and  around  the      Stoppard,  tor  "people  who  like  to  think."  Liz  McCann  longs  t< 


country  who  desperately  want  Broadway  showcases 
Accustomed  to  turning  to  the  Shuherts  tor  lead- 
ership in  industry  matters,  many  in  the  theater 
community  privately  wish  their  Big  Daddies 
would  step  forward  with  this,  or  some  similar, 
proposal.  The  problem  with  this  pretty  fantasy   is 
that  it  would  require  Broadway's  businessmen  to 
relinquish  control  oyer  their  own  property  and  sub- 
sidize  somebody   else's  nonprofit  or  money-losing 
ventures — in  short,  to  hecome  philanthropists. 

Schoenfeld,  instead,  is  thinking  about  real  estate. 
Along  with  other  major  theater  operators,  he  supports 
proposals  made  recently  to  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion hy  the  special  Theater  Advisory  Council,  recom- 
mending that  theaters  he  allowed  to  raise  money  hy  selling 
their  (unencumhered)  development  air  rights.  According 
to  this  pi. in,  the  owners  would  he  able  to  use  part  of  the 
proceeds  to  rehabilitate  their  property  and  another  part  for 
play  production.  The  rest  would  go  to  the  owners  as  profit. 

'  \\  e  have  given  the  Landmarks  Commission  our  assurances 
that  we  won't  tear  down  any  theaters, "  says  Schoenfeld,  hut  these 
assurances  have  not  deterred  either  the  commission  or  other  pres- 
ervationist groups  from  seeking  more-tangihle  guarantees.  Ever 
since  the  1982  changes  in  the  city's  zoning  regulations  opened  up 
the  west  side  of  the  midtown  district,  swarms  of  developers  have 
converged  on  the  Broadway-Times  Square  area,  begging  owners 
tor  air  rights  over  their  theaters — if  not  the  theaters  themselves. 
In  its  analysis  of  the  midtown  entertainment  area,  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  has  identified  more  than  two  dozen  "soft  sites"  within 
the  theater  district  that  are  ripe  for  the  plucking.  "They  have  our 
yvord,"  Schoenfeld  insists. 


produce   classy   stuff   like  Amadeus  again.    In   other  words, 
Broadway's  own  producers  reflect  the  fragmented  audience  inter- 
ests that  used  to  he  represented  on  Broadway  hut  are  noyv  served 
primarily  in  the  nonprofit  theater. 

"Anything  innovative  is  valid  at  this  point,"  says  Azen- 
berg about  the  various  proposals  for  making  this  rich 
4'^^^*'^\;:-  diversity  available  on   Broadway  again.    He   himself 

\W    •^^V*      wol,U  u^e  to  see  the  industry  support  a  profit-making 


institutional  theater,  much  like  the  old  Theater 
Guild,  for  doing  serious  new  drama  and  classic 
revivals.  There  is  a  summer  festival,  the  American 
Theater  Exchange,  that  showcases  resident-theater 
companies  from  outside  New  York,  but  many  artistic 
directors  wish  for  a  permanent  Broadway  residence  for 
what  Gordon  Davidson  of  the  Mark  Taper  Forum,  in 
Los  Angeles,  calls  "the  presentation  of  our  best 
work. "  Fred  Papert,  the  president  of  the  42nd  Street 
Development  Corporation,  has  been  working  for 
almost  seven  years  on  a  national  theater  center  that 
would  he  built  on  the  historic  bones  of  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theater  and  serve  as  a  showcase  for  limited-run  productions  from 
local  and  regional  companies.  In  the  Theater  Advisory  Council's 
call  for  a  New  York  City  theater  trust,  even  more  ambitious  pro- 
posals are  outlined  for  the  theater  community's  consideration. 

And  then,  of  course,  there's  always  Rocco  Landesman's  crazy 
idea  that  the  whole  theater  industry  should  shut  down  for  a  year, 
or  maybe  two,  so  that  the  system  itself  might  be  overhauled. 
These  days,  a  lot  of  people  are  thinking  that  the  idea  doesn't 
sound  so  crazy.  But  somebody  had  better  do  something  fast.  A  few 
months  ago,  not  long  after  Sardi's  was  put  on  the  block,  the  Gai- 
ety Deli  went  out  of  business.  □ 
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AND  OTHER  MASTERPIECES 
OF  CONTEMPORARY  NATIVE  AMERICAN  ART 


BY  ANTHONY  BRANDT 


magine  allowing  a  wood  carving  by  Donatello — say,  the 
great  Magdalen,  in  Florence — to  stand  outside  in  the  weather 
until  it  disintegrated.  This  is  what  the  Northwest  Coast 
Indians  did  with  their  totem  poles.  Totem  poles  are  clan 
objects,  sacred  to  family  groups.  In  some  cases,  when  these 
magnificent  works  were  once  erected,  they  were  not 
touched,  even  for  purposes  of  preservation.  So,  they  stood  outside 
in  the  wind  and  rain  until  they  were  featureless. 

With  Native  American  art  we  are  in  an  unfamiliar  world,  and 
we  have  to  scramble  our  habitual  assumptions  about  art  in  order  Co 
respond  to  it  on  its  own  terms.  This  is  an  art  in  which  tradition  is 
far  more  important  than  originality,  an  art  frequently  worn  on  the 
body,  as  the  beaded  dresses  of  the  Plains  Indians  are,  or  their 
quilled  and  beaded  moccasins.  It  is  an  art  that  shades  oft  into  what 
we  think  of  as  craft,  or  objects  for  use — baskets  and  pottery,  rugs 
and  beadwork;  an  art  intimately  connected  with  ritual,  like  the 
delicate  Navaho  sand  paintings,  made  of  colored  earth  and  sand 
by  medicine  men  in  healing  ceremonies — made  and  destroyed  in 
one  day.  It  is  an  art,  finally,  that  recognizes  no  word  tor  art.  None 
of  the  Native  American  languages  has  a  word  that  sets  a  certain 
class  of  objects  apart  from  everyday  life  for  aesthetic 
a  temptation.  This  means  that  an  Indian  artist  does 
not  separate  beauty  from  the  other  qualities  inherent 
in  the  tl  ngs  that  he  makes.  Neither  actually  nor 
metaphorically  does  he  set  his  works  in  frames. 

These  considerations  make  it  difficult  to  put 
together  an  exhibition  of  Native  American  art,  but  a 
man  named  Ralph  T.  Coe — Ted  to  his  friends — has 
done  just  that.  Calk.  "1  ost  and  Found  Traditions: 
Native  American  Ar  >65— 1985,"  the  show  will 
■n  at  the  American  Mi.  im  of  Natural  History,  in 
New  York,  on  June  6  and  travel  over  the  next  two 


years  to  at  least  six  other  museums  around  the  country.  Coe  has 
produced  the  show  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts;  his  sponsor  is  the  American  Can  Company  Founda- 
tion. It  consists  of  some  380  objects,  made  within  the  last  twenty 
years  by  Indians  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with 
the  exception  of  the  various  Eskimo  groups.  Coe  spent  eight  years 
collecting  the  objects.  In  1982,  he  resigned  from  the  directorship 
of  Kansas  City's  highly  respected  Nelson-Atkins  Museum  of  Art 
to  devote  himself  full-time  to  the  project. 

The  results  are  well  worth  it.  He  has  assembled  a  staggering 
array  of  objects,  including  many  that  students  of  Indian  life  were 
doubtful  that  Indians  still  made:  birchbark  canoes,  for  example — 
the  show  has  two  of  them — and  Ojibwa  bandolier  bags  and  Sioux 
ledger  books  and  dozens  of  other  things.  Far  less  has  been  lost  than 
people  believed,  says  Coe,  and  so  the  name  "Lost  and  Found  Tra- 
ditions." Indian  art  is  alive  and  thriving. 

But  you  have  to  know  how  to  find  it.  "I  had  both  a  wonderful 
and  a  frustrating  time,"  Coe  says.  He  got  many  of  the  objects  in 
the  show  directly  from  the  artists,  but  to  do  so  often  had  to  go  back 
to  see  them  two  or  three  times:  objects  weren't  finished,  or  he  had 
to  gain  the  maker's  confidence,  or  people  were  away 
and  nobody  knew  when  they  would  be  coming  back. 
You  couldn't  show  impatience:  "Nothing  with  them 
is  ever  won  by  a  show  of  ill  humor — you  know,  New 
York  taxi  driver  ill  humor. "  You  just  have  to  be  there 
at  the  right  time,  show  up  again  and  again  until  they 
trust  you  and  are  ready  to  sell  to  you.  "Their  rhythm, " 

Above:  Beaded  Sneakers  (1982),  by  Efjie  Tybrec  of  the 
Sioux  Rosebud  Reservation.  Left:  Ahote  Kachina  (ca. 
1975),  /ry  an  unknown  Hopi.  Opposite:  A  Hopi  dance 
tabUta  (1980),  artist  unknown. 
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as  Coe  puts  it,  "is  so  very,  very  different  from  ours,  and  it's  based 
not  on  planning  hut  on  exigency,  on  what  they  need.  So  one  of 
the  troubles  I  had  in  doing  the  show  was  just  to  be  there.  Because 
it's  your  responsibility  to  take  the  delivery,  to  have  the  money. 
And  to  sense  when  the  thing  is  done.  It  isn't  theirs  at  all.  Just  the 
opposite  from  placing  an  order  with  Abercrombie  6k  Fitch.  1 
sometimes  lost  things  because  I  wasn't  there." 

The  finds,  however,  far  outnumbered  the  losses.  A  friendly, 
ebullient,  but  persistent  man  who  describes  himself  as  a  "typical 


Above:  "Native  American  Church"  Tooled-Leather  Box  ( 1980),  by 
the  late  Johnny  Hoof,  a  Southern  Arapahoe.  Right:  Mask  and  Rattle 
(1982),  by  Bruce  Alfred,  a  Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver  Island,  B.C. 

WASP  culture  vulture, "  Ted  Coe  is  a  great  talker  and  loves  to  tell 
stories  about  his  buying  adventures  among  the  diverse  tribes  he 
has  visited.  He  has  been  fascinated  by  Indian  art  since  his  grad- 
uate-school days  at  Yale,  when  he  ran  across  Miguel  Covarru- 
bias's  The  Eagle,  the  jaguar,  and  the  Serpent.  He  found  a  gallery  in 
New  York  that  dealt  in  primitive  aft  and  bought  himself  a  North- 
west Coast  Haida  totem-pole  model.  He  remembers  sitting  there 
with  Jacques  Lipchitz,  the  sculptor,  passing  ethnological  material 
back  and  forth,  both  of  them  in  love  with  it.  Now  fifty-seven,  Coe 
has  organized  two  previous  shows  like  this  new  one.  The  first,  in 
the  early  1960s,  was  a  broad  survey  of  what  he  then  called  "prim- 
itive" art  from  all  over  the  world — but  would  no  longer.  The  sec- 
ond was  a  show  of  North  American  Indian  art,  which  he  put 
together  in  the  mid-1970s  for  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 
After  being  shown  at  the  HaywardGallerv,  in  London,  ir  went  to 
the  Nelson  Gallery,  where  Coe  spent  most  of  his  professional 
career.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  in  the  field  of 
Native  American  art,  but  it  is  not  his  only  interest:  he  is  also  .in 
expert  on  nineteenth-century  French  painting. 

Coe  is  used  to  moving  back  and  forth  between  the  white  and 
Indian  worlds,  shifting  smoothly  from  the  pressurized  atmosphere 
of  a  museum  director's  office  to  the  timeless,  unscheduled  world 
of  the  reservation.  In  main  ways,  1  i  savs,  the  tribal  world  requires 
far  more  finesse  and  diplomacy  than  the  museum  world.  "One  has 
to  be  ready,"  he  wrote  recentlv,  "tor  the  way  Ind-ans  guard  the 
traditions  of  their  cultures  through  a  wariness  and  a  reserved  po- 
liteness that  conveys  a  message:  'Go  away  closer.'  "  It  is  fatal,  he 
says,  to  ask  questions  or  show  too  much  curiosity.  "I  went  to  a 
sacred  pipe  ceremony,  and  they  never  told  me  one  thing  that  was 
going  on."  What  they  did  instead  was  say,  "You  go  sleep  over 
there,"  directing  him  to  one  of  the  tepees.  He  obediently  went. 


and  discovered  afterward  that  it  was  to  be  the  "medicine  tepee," 
the  centet  ot  the  action.  He  had  been  accorded  a  rare  privilege. 
"It  1  had  started  asking,  you  know,  'What  are  you  doing?  What  is 
this  for."  it  would  have  put  everything  off.  They  just  would  have 
shunned  me."  He  adds,  "Self-revelation  isn't  the  Indian  way  of 
doing  things.  They  go  at  everything  with  a  kind  of  outward  reti- 
cence which  tends  to  put  us  at  a  loss. "  Coe,  of  course,  has  learned 
to  deal  with  this,  to  observe  elaborate  Indian  etiquette,  not  to  ask 
questions,  to  show  respect.  "At  the  same  time,  you  have  to  be 
interested  in  them.  And  you  have  to  know  how  to  keep  away." 
At  first  glance,  Indian  art  perplexes  us.  It  takes  a  leap  of  the 
imagination,  a  suspension  of  the  habit  of  looking  for  high  individ- 
uals and  originality,  to  see  its  complexity  and  to  feel  its  depth. 
What  appears  to  be  merely  decorative  or  amusing  is  often  neither. 
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Take  the  ceramic  frog  made  by  a  Mohave  Indian  potter  named 
Elmer  Gates.  At  first  you  think  it's  a  joke:  about  five  inches  tall, 
standing  on  legs  that  resemble  pillars,  it  has  pop  eyes,  a  big  grin, 
and  what  is  clearly  a  cigarette  in  its  mouth.  Surely  the  piece  is 
satiric — the  frog  as  politician,  as  ultimate  con  man. 


c 


1  hink  again.  As  it  is  in  many  cultures,  the  frog  is  a  figure 


of  some  importance  because  of  its  power  to  transform 
itself:  egg  to  "fish"  to  frog.  According  to  Mohave  tra- 
dition, it  was  a  frog  that  brought  fire  to  humans,  car- 
rying a  charcoal  ember  in  its  mouth  across  the 
Colorado  River.  This  frog,  then,  wears  not  a  grin  but 
the  slightly  mocking  smile  of  any  supernatural  creature  who 
knows  more  about  things  than  humans  do.  The  only  satiric  touch 


is  the  substitution  of  a  cigarette  for  charcoal,  and  even  here  things 
are  not  quite  what  they  seem.  Tobacco,  remember,  has  ritual 
importance  to  virtually  all  Indians;  and  cigarette  smoking,  too, 
came  to  the  Mohave  from  across  the  river  in  Mexico.  We  can 
certainly  credit  Elmer  Gates  with  a  sense  of  humor:  the  frog  is 
amusing;  but  humor  is  only  one  of  the  gifts  it  brings. 

Other  pieces  being  made  today  are  just  as  dense  in  meaning, 
once  you  inquire  into  them.  One  of  Coe's  favorite  possessions — 
not  in  the  show,  unfortunately — is  a  small  comb  carved  out  of 
moose  antler  by  Stanley  Hill,  a  Mohawk  carver.  Hill  used  to  work 
in  high-steel  construction  and  discovered  his  artistic  gift  rather 
late  in  life.  He  has  since  won  more  than  sixty  awards  for  his  work. 
Coe's  comb,  only  a  few  inches  high,  shows  a  human  figure  wres- 
tling with  an  animal.  The  carving  is  simple,  even  "primitive,"  for 
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■"^  Wearing  Blanket  (1981),  by  Kimberly  Ponca  Stock,  an  Osage.  War  Bonnet  (ca.  1980),  unknown  Cheyenne  maker. 
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moose  antler  does  not  permit  the  kind  of  fine  detailed  work  you 
get,  forexample,  in  the  best  Japanese  ivory  netsuke;  bur  it  is  pow- 
erful in  spite  of  its  small  size,  and  it,  too,  was  inspired  by  tradition. 

"It's  their  Gilgamesh  figure,  I  suspect,"  says  Coe,  but  he  doesn't 
know  tor  sure.  Neither  does  the  artist.  "An  Indian  symbol,"  ( !oe 
explains,  "can  have  so  many  different  lev- 
els of  meaning  th.it  sometimes  the  Indians 
themselves  don't  quite  know  what  it 
means.  And  they're  remarkably  blase 
about  that."  When  Coe  asked  Hill  who 
the  figure  was,  he  said,  "This  is  the  famous 
figure  ot  ..."  He  stopped.  "It's  the  fig- 
ure ot  .  .  .  oh,  who  the  hell  knows  what 
it  means."  But  we  know  that  similar 
moose-antler  combs  with  similar  motifs 
were  made  as  long  ago  as  the  1600s,  and 
Stanley  Hill  is  living  evidence  that  tradi- 
tional Iroquois  carving,  always  among  the 
best  Indian  carving  in  North  America,  is 
by  ni>  means  a  dead  art.  Two  other  combs 
by  this  artist  are  being  exhibited  in  the 
"Lost  and  Found"  show — one  of  them 
depicting  bears;  the  other,  otters. 

Tradition,  of  course,  is  what  the  show  is 
about — Native  American  traditions 
thought  to  have  been  abandoned.  Coe  has 
arranged  some  remarkable  juxtapositions 
to  show  how  these  traditions  have  both 
survived  and  evolved.  Only  a  Native 
American  is  allowed  to  own  the  feathers  of 
an  eagle,  but  Coe  was  able  to  obtain  on 
loan  a  Northern  Cheyenne  war  bonnet  wholly  traditional  in  con- 
struction and  style,  with  eagle  plumes,  a  beaded  headband,  and 
dyed  horsehair  fringes,  from  the  Sioux  painter  Randy  Lee  White 
(who  has  a  ledger  book  in  the  show).  It  is  a  magnificent  piece  and 
could  have  been  made  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  in  fact  it  dates 
from  about  1980.  Coe  has  another  piece  of  headgear  in  the  show. 
It  is  a  black  visor  cap,  the  kind  you  can  buy  in  any  sports  shop,  that 
an  Onondaga  woman  named  Denise  One  Star  wore  when  she 
played  shortstop  on  the  women's  baseball  team  at  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Reservation  in  1981.  But  a  beaded  headband  has  been 
added,  colorful  and  vivid,  and  it  transforms  this  simple  object 
into  something  stunning. 

eadwork  is  much  in  evidence  in  the  show,  some  of  it 
gorgeous,  like  that  on  the  beaded  buckskin  dress  made 
by  the  Sioux  artist  Regina  Brave  Bull.  A  dress  like 
this,  says  Coe,  takes  at  least  a  year  to 
make;  this  one  contains  twenty 
pounds  of  beads,  and  the  stitching 

and  design  are  fine  and  complex.  Such  dresses 

are  not  common,  but  they  are  still  being  made. 

Beading  transforms  other  ordinary  objects:  a  pair 

of  tennis  shoes,  beaded  all  over  except  for  soles 

and  laces;  a  wine  bottle,  totally  covered  with 

beads,  even  to  the  stopper — and  in  what  colors: 

oranges,  electric  blue,  dark  gold,  several  shades 

of  green,  all  on  a  red  and  white  ground.  There  is  a 


Above:  Ted  Coe.  Below:  Kerfed  Box 

( 1 982^85) ,  by  Greg  Colfax,  a  Makah  from 

Washington,  h  plays  a  tape  about  tribal 

tradition  in  both  Makah  and  English. 


cheap  leather  purse  arrestingly  headed  by  anOjibwa  woman  from 
western  Ontario  with  the  "Ojibwa  rose"  done  in  iridescent  blue 
on  both  sides.  All  this  beadwork  tends  toward  exuberance. 
I  Indemeath  the  Indian  reticence  and  reserve,  says  Coe,  is  "a 
great  deal  ot  gusto  and  joie  de  vivre."  Beadwork  takes  hundreds  of 
hours,  hut  there  is  no  sign  of  impatience  or 
haste  in  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
perfectly  executed,  yet  startlingly  alive  as 
well,  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  moment. 
What  else?  Pottery,  baskets,  weaving, 
jewelry,  a  painted  tepee,  Peyote  cult 
objects,  masks,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Coe 
has  followed  the  normal  practice,  classify- 
ing the  collection  by  region:  the  South- 
west, Northwest  Coast,  Plains,  Great 
Lakes,  Prairie,  and  Woodlands  Indians  are 
all  represented.  Some  of  the  work  is  quite 
elaborate,  but  the  most  marvelous  pieces 
are  often  the  simplest.  One  outstanding 
example  is  a  small,  spherical  basket  made 
of  ash  splints  by  Edith  Bonde  of  the  Ojibwa 
tribe.  By  giving  a  double  twist  to  the 
splints  in  the  weaving  process,  she  has 
achieved  a  "porcupine"  effect  that  is 
extremely  delicate  and  has  wisely  left  it  at 
that,  adding  no  color.  It  doesn't  need  it. 
Shape,  the  spacing  of  the  "quills,"  and  the 
craftsmanship  say  it  all. 

The  understatement  and  control  evi- 
dent in  such  a  piece  make  the  word  "prim- 
itive" as  applied  to  Native  American  art 
nothing  if  not  problematic.  Some  of  these  artists  are,  in  fact, 
sophisticated  in  the  ways  of  the  marketplace  and  sell  their  work 
through  dealers.  Sophistication  is  especially  evident  in  the 
Northwest  Coast  carved  pieces,  where  the  craftsmanship  is  uni- 
formly fine  and  professional.  The  exhibition  contains  an  argillite 
lidded  box,  for  example,  carved  by  a  Haida  Indian  named  Pat 
Dixon,  which  is  as  intricate,  as  subtle,  and  as  perfectly  executed 
as,  say,  an  art  deco  box  from  Cartier.  Argillite  is  a  carboniferous 
shale  found  only  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia; 
only  Indians  have  access  to  it;  only  Indian  carvers  work  in  it. 
They  do  the  work  as  full-fledged  professional  artists,  and  they  do  it 
for  a  living.  It  is  not  a  very  good  living,  and  the  artists  tend  to  lead 
hand-to-mouth  lives,  but  this  is  art,  not  some  exotic  curiosity 
brought  back  from  an  expedition  into  the  unknown. 

Yet  there  is  that  angle  to  it  as  well.  Ted  Coe  did  travel  to 
regions  of  aesthetic  experience  unfamiliar  to  most  of  us  and 
brought  back  things  few  can  have  known  were 
there.  The  collection  includes,  as  a  result,  both 
the  work  of  well-known  professional  artists  with 
a  firm  sense  of  authorship  and  work  that  seems 
less  by  an  artist  than  by  a  culture.  Both  the  root 
and  the  flower  are  in  evidence,  then.  There  is  art 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  self-conscious  and 
signed,  and  there  is  what  the  Indians  have  always 
produced,  an  art  inseparable  from  their  lives, 
their  thought,  their  being.  One  Indian  elder  told 
Coe,  "It's  okay  to  use  words  like  'art'  and  'tradi- 
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tion'  as  descriptive  terms.  We  know  what  you  mean  when  you  use 
them  that  way."  But,  he  went  on,  to  understand  the  work  in  any 
richer  sense,  you  have  to  get  inside  it,  live  it,  sleep  with  it,  feel  it. 
"It  you're  doing  it,  if  you're  part  of  it,  it's  hard  to  articulate." 

Loving  this  work  is  a  delicate  business.  You  have  to  know  what 
you're  looking  at.  It  is  and  is  not  immediately  accessible.  Many  of 
these  pieces  were  made  for  sale,  and  smart  collectors  are  begin- 
ning to  collect  Native  American  art.  The  most  expensive  object 
in  tbe  show  was  only  $8,000,  and  values  are  certain  to  appreciate 
as  interest  in  the  art  grows.  But  Indians  hate  the  kind  of  acquisi- 
tiveness that  collecting  precipitates.  "They  want  to  sell  us  things; 
they  want  us  to  be  interested.  Trading  is  part  of  Indian  instinct 
and  social  life.  But  they  don't  want  us  to  rip  their  objects  out  of 


their  cultural  understanding — and  then  display  them  as  part  of 
our  understanding."  We  still  tend,  says  Coe,  to  colonize  the 
Indians,  and  that  includes  their  art.  "I  don't  think  we  ever  think 
what  those  hands  were  doing,  what  those  people  were  feeling.  If 
we  did,  there  would  be  more  respect,  and  without  respect,  which 
is  what  Indians  really  seek  from  us,  they  will  have  trouble  getting 
their  work  across.  And  that's  what  this  show  is  really  for.  It's  an 
effort  to  show  respect  for  these  people,  because  they  are  simply 
amazing.  It's  as  if  you  had  Druids  in  the  middle  of  contemporary 
England.  It's  unbelievable  that  they're  still  here."  □ 

Anthony  Brandt,  a  free-lance  writer  who  has  contributed  many  articles 
to  this  magazine,  is  at  work  on  a  book  all  about  men. 


Opposite:  Mask  (1984),  by  Dempsey  Bob,  a  Tlingit  Tahltan,  British  Columbia.  Above:  Mask  (1983),  by  George  Hunt,  a  Kivakiutl, 
British  Columbia.  Below:  War  Shirt  (1982-83),  by  Joyce  Growing  Thunder  Fogarty,  an  Assiniboine  Sioux. 
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IN  BORDEAUX 


A 
NEVER  A  LAPSE' 


BY  ALEXIS  BESPALOFF    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BRIAN  LE  ATART 


A  little  restaurant  near  the  railroad  station"  is  not  an 
epithet  likely  to  excite  gastronomes,  unless  they  hap- 
pen to  live  in  Bordeaux,  in  southwest  France.  There, 
I  Clavel,  a  restaurant  opposite  the  Gare  Saint-Jean,  is 
considered  one  of  the  Best  in  the  city,  and  its  energet- 
ic owner,  Francis  Garcia,  is  recognized  as  a  remark- 
ably skilled  and  inventive  chef. 
During  the  1950s  and  early  1960s,  Clavel  was  one  of  Bor- 
deaux's most  fashionable  restaurants,  but  in  time  it  faded,  until, 
in  1979,  Garcia  and  his  wife,  Geraldine,  took  over,  completely 
renovating  the  interior  and  introducing  a  contemporary  and 
imaginative  menu.  Of  the  reincarnated  Clavel,  the  ebullient 
French  restaurant  critics  Gault  and  Millau  wrote  in  their  annual 
guide,  "Never  an  error,  never  a  lapse  .  .  .  we've  never  had  a  meal 
chez  Garcia  that  wasn't  a  perfect  success  from  start  to  finish." 

On  a  recent  midday  visit  to  Clavel,  my  companion  and  I  were 
greeted  by  Geraldine  Garcia,  who  showed  us  to  a  corner  table. 
The  room,  warm  peach  and  pink,  has  an  informal  elegance  and 
with  a  dozen  tables  manages  to  offer  both  space  and  a  sense  of 
intimacy.  Among  the  dishes  we  enjoyed  were  salade  tiede  de 
homard,  chunks  of  poached  lobster  topped  with  red  caviar  and 
surrounded  by  mussels;  loup  grille  au  beurre  de  tomate,  grilled  sea 
bass  covered  with  a  delicate  tomato  sauce;  and  r&ble  de  lapereau 
fourre  aufoie  gras,  loin  of  baby  rabbit  stuffed  with  foie  gras,  with  a 

Above:  The  restaurant  Clavel,  in  Bordeaux.  Opposite:  Salade  de 
homard;  and  (clockwise)  gratin  d'huitres  au  foie  gras;  lapereau  au 
foie  gras  sauce  au  thym  frais;  lamproie  a  la  bordelaise. 


thyme-flavored  sauce  and  accompanied  by  asparagus  and  a  deli- 
cate potato  tart.  My  companion,  a  Bordeaux  wine  merchant, 
chose  Chateau  Laville  Haut  Brion  1981,  a  flavorful  dry  white 
Graves,  and  Chateau  Leoville-Las-Cases  1962,  a  mature  red  from 
the  Medoc,  to  accompany  this  splendid  meal.  We  skipped  the 
cheese  in  favor  of  a  slice  of  mousse  studded  with  fruit  and  bathed 
in  two  sauces,  a  creme  anglaise  and  a  raspberry  puree;  and  an 
orange  souffle  served  with  a  glass  of  Grand  Marnier. 

Over  espresso,  we  were  joined  by  the  intense  and  voluble  Fran- 
cis Garcia.  I  asked  him  how  he  began  his  career  as  a  chef.  He  was 
born  in  1948  near  Barcelona,  arrived  in  France  when  he  was  ten, 
and  recalls  with  amusement  that  his  first  contact  with  French 
wines  was  picking  grapes  at  Chateau  Margaux  in  1959.  When  he 
was  fourteen  he  put  in  fifteen  hours  a  day  working  on  a  farm  in 
exchange  for  room  and  board.  Finally  he  quit  and  found  a  job  in  a 
small  restaurant  in  the  Perigord.  "I  worked  like  a  madman, 
though  after  riding  a  tractor  all  day,  working  in  a  kitchen  was 
almost  like  a  game.  For  three  years  I  never  earned  a  centime,  but  I 
cost  the  boss  plenty  in  food." 

When  he  was  seventeen,  Garcia  went  to  Bordeaux.  "In  those 
days  restaurants  had  so  many  dishes  on  the  menu  that  most  were 
cooked  ahead  and  reheated  when  requested.  That  was  gastrono- 
my in  Bordeaux  in  the  late  1960s — a  cuisine  of  reheating!" 

Garcia  decided  he  would  like  to  start  a  fish  restaurant,  where 
the  food  would  have  to  be  fresh.  First  he  spent  a  year  with  a  noted 
cook,  Irene  Techoire,  at  her  fish  restaurant,  Chez  Irene.  "It  was 
an  important  experience  for  me.  I  learned  to  be  a  maniac  for  qual- 
ity, and  I  think  I  learned  subtlety  and  finesse  as  well." 
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When  he  was  twenty,  in  1968,  Garcia  and  Philippe  Techoire, 
Irene's  son,  opened  Che:  Philippe,  a  fish  restaurant  still  a  Bor- 
deaux favorite,  but  being  the  chef  proved  a  disappointment.  "I 
hadn't  anticipated  the  weariness  of  opening  all  those  oysters  and 
grilling  fish  day  after  day."  He  decided  it  was  time  for  adventure 
and,  starting  around  the  world,  got  as  far  as  Tahiti.  "I  took  a  copy 
of  Larousse  Gastronomique  with  me  and  read  through  it,  preparing 
dishes  in  my  imagination.  Finally  I  returned  to  Bordeaux  to  see  if  I 
could  become  that  imaginary  chef." 


G«  arcia  heard  that  Roland  Flourens,  who  owned  La 
Reserve,  a  successful  inn  outside  Bordeaux,  had 
bought  Dubern,  one  of  the  town's  most  famous  res- 
taurants. "I  told  Flourens  I  wanted  to  be  his  chef,  but 
he  thought  me  too  inexperienced.  When  I  showed 
him  the  list  of  dishes  I  had  created  in  my  mind,  he  was 
incredulous.  It  was  almost  the  same  menu  he  had 
devised  for  Dubern.  He  hired  me,  and  when  the  top  chef  fell  ill,  I 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  kitchen. "  Garcia  left  after  a  few  months 
("A  question  of  money")  for  the  Cote  d'A:ur  and  Lyons  but 
returned  to  Bordeaux  in  1974  to  work  at  La  Reserve.  While  Gar- 
cia was  chef  the  restaurant  got  its  second  Michelin  star,  and  there 
he  met  Geraldine,  whom  he  married  in  1976.  Early  in  1979,  the 
two  of  them  opened  Clavel. 

At  this  point,  I  let  Garcia  return  to  his  work  and  reserved  a 
table  for  dinner  later  in  the  week.  I  wanted  to  ask  him  why  nou- 
velle  cuisine  had  been  so  slowly  accepted  in  Bordeaux,  so  I 
showed  up  for  dinner  before  my  guests  on  the  appointed  day. 

"Our  best  friends  were  our  worst  enemies,"  Garcia  told  me, 
recalling  the  early  1970s.  "The  Bordeaux  wine  people  always 
wanted  dishes  that  would  show  off  their  wines.  So  the  menu  was 
always  a  simple  grilled  or  poached  fish,  then  roast  duck  or  a  piece 
of  beef.  We  were  at  the  nadir  of  gastronomy."  It  was  the  business 
executives,  the  doctors  and  lawyers,  who  first  encouraged  the 
new  chefs.  Little  by  little  the  chateau  owners  and  negotiants  came 
round  to  the  idea  of  a  more  imaginative  cuisine. 

"I  think  one  of  my  strengths  as  a  chef  is  that  I've  understood  the 
wines  of  Bordeaux.  I  never  have  flavors  that  are  too  strong.  I 
prefer  them  to  be  subtle,  like  the  wines.  People  talk  of  the  mar- 
riage of  food  and  wine,  but  when  it's  a  wine  person  talking,  the 
cuisine  takes  a  backseat." 

Our  conversation  turned  to  how  new  dishes  are  invented.  "You 
can't  put  two  products  together  if  they  don't  have  compatible 
textures  and  colors.  I've  created  a  sort  of  cuisine  de  contrasts.  For 
example,  lobster,  green  asparagus,  and  peach — eaten  together 
it's  no  good.  But  if  you  start  with  the  subtle  flavors  of  the  lobster 
and  asparagus,  then  sip  a  glass  of  white  wine,  then  taste  the 
peach — that's  very  good." 

Just  then  my  guests  arrived.  After  ordering  a  Lillet,  we  dis- 
cussed  the  tasting  menu,  for  which  Clavel  is  famous.  It  consists  of 
tour  courses  plus  cheese  and  dessert,  all  for  265  francs  ($37).  I 
asked  Garcia  what  the  evening's  menu  was,  and  he  surprised  me 
by-  saying,  "Actually,  there's  no  specific  menu  on  any  given  day. 
Geraldine  or  the  maitre  d'hotel  puts  a  menu  together  from  our 
traditional  dishes  and  whatever  we've  prepared  that  day  to  suit 
the  preferences  at  each  table.  The  tasting  menu  for  regulars 
wouldn't  be  the  same  as  for  people  here  for  the  first  time. 

"I  prefer  a  succession  of  small  portions  for  the  entire  table  to 
having  people  order  different  dishes  and  taste  each  other's.  That 
confuses  the  palate  and  diminishes  each  dish.  The  tasting  menu  is 

Above:  Francis  and  Geraldine  Garcia  in  Clavel.  Left  (clockwise,  from 
seven  o'clock):  Salade  gourmande;  filets  de  sole  vin  rouge;  esca- 
lope de  saumon;  sorbet;  escabeche  de  lotte. 
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a  lot  of  trouble,"  Garcia  added.  "If  I  stopped  it,  1  could  get  along 
with  three  fewer  in  the  kitchen.  But  we're  known  for  it,  and  I 
enjoy  creating  a  progression  of  dishes." 

We  asked  Garcia  to  put  together  a  menu  that  included  his  spe- 
cialties. Some  were  not  available  that  evening — bisque  of  dove,  a 
gratin  of  oysters  and  foie  gras,  duck  with  honey  and  lemon,  and 
the  tableau  de  chasseur,  a  robust  dish  of  seasonal  game.  Nor  were 
there  piballes,  baby  eels  about  the  size  of  a  toothpick  that  I  had 
once  eaten  here  in  the  early  spring,  when  they  are  available.  "I 
introduced  piballes  to  Bordeaux,"  Garcia  pointed  out.  "They're  a 
great  delicacy  in  Spain,  but  they  actually  come  from  around  here 


and  are  shipped  to  Spain.  I  began  to  serve  them  at  Clavel  sauteed 
in  garlic,  and  now  they're  on  menus  all  over  town." 

When  Garcia  went  off  to  organize  our  menu,  I  had  a  chance  to 
study  Clavel's  extensive  wine  list,  which  contains  more  than  400 
wines,  three-quarters  of  them  red  Bordeaux.  There  are  a  number 
of  1982,  1981,  and  1979  petits  chateaux  for  100  to  160  francs  ($14 
to  $22),  and  such  crus  classes  as  Grand-Puy-Lacoste  1979  and 
Mouton-Baronne-Philippe  1978  for  250  francs  ($35).  Most  of  the 
wines  are  from  the  1970s,  but  among  the  30,000  bottles  in  the 
cellar  is  a  large  selection  of  older  vintages  from  1964  back  to  1949, 
including  de  Pez  1962  for  only  350  francs  ($49)  and  such  remark- 
able old  wines  as  Ducru  Beaucaillou  1953  (1,200  francs,  or  $167), 
Talbot  1949  (1,500  francs,  or  $209),  and  Montrose  1945  (1,800 
francs,  or  $250) — not  inexpensive,  of  course,  but  less  than  they 
would  cost  in  a  wine  shop  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  there 
is  a  variety  of  dry  white  Graves,  a  selection  of  Sauternes,  and 
about  thirty  Champagnes.  I  chose  a  Pavilion  Blanc  du  Chateau 
Margaux,  a  rare  white  wine  produced  in  the  Medoc,  and  a  mature 
St.-Emilion,  Figeac  1971. 

We  began  dinner  with  a  rich,  saffron-scented  soupe  de  moules, 
brimming  with  mussels;  followed  by  a  broudlade  d'oeufs  homardine, 
delicately  scrambled  eggs  flavored  with  chives,  topped  with  lob- 
ster, and  napped  with  a  lobster  coulis;  then  feuillete  d'escargots 
girondine,  snails  nestled  between  two  squares  of  puff  pastry  with  a 
parsley,  butter,  and  garlic  sauce.  We  finished  with  a  classic  Bor- 

Above  (clockwise,  from  six  o'clock):  Aiguillettes  de  caneton;  foie 
gras  pommes;  feuillete  d'asperges.  Left:  Clavel's  cellar. 
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deaux  dish,  lamproie  fraiche  a  la  bordelaise,  eel  in  red-wine  sauce — 
almost  black,  tender,  and  intensely  flavored. 

It  was  time  for  the  cheese  course.  "A  powerful  cheese  over- 
whelms fine  wine,"  Garcia  told  me.  "Most  people  have  the  best 
and  oldest  bottle  of  wine  last — therefore,  I  prefer  to  serve  a  single 
complementary  cheese,  such  as  St.-Nectaire  or  Pvrenees,  rather 
than  the  usual  selection.  With  a  Roquefort  or  an  old  Camembert, 
any  young,  robust  red  would  do  as  well."  To  finish  we  shared  a 
hot,  flaky  apple  tart  and  a  selection  of  fresh  sorbets. 

"I've  tried  to  find  my  own  personality  in  the  kitchen  and  not  to 
copy  anyone  else,  no  matter  how  talented,"  Garcia  told  us.  as  w  e 
lingered  over  an  old  Armagnac  and  coffee.  "1  did  it  by  developing 
a  cuisine  that  is  French  with  Spanish  roots,  just  like  me." 


ut  Garcia  is  never  content  to  rest  on  his  laurels.  In 
1982,  he  opened  the  Bistrot  du  Glavel  around  the 
corner  from  the  restaurant,  featuring  what  might  be 
called  sophisticated  country  cooking,  with  Spanish 
nuances.  It  seat-  about  forty  at  a  dozen-odd  tables  in  a 
well-lit  main  n  om  with  a  long,  trim  bar  and  white- 
washed walls,  and  in  two  smaller  rooms. 
Many  customers  choose  the  special  fixed-price  menu,  which 
consists  of  four  courses  plus  dessert  and  cheese  accompanied  bv 
three  glasses  of  wine  tor  only  1  50  franc  -  ($21),  service  and  taxes 
included.  There  is  a  varied  a  la  carte  menu  too.  chanced  season- 


ally, which  includes  about  a  do:en  appetizers  and  twice  as  many 
main  dishes.  Among  the  appetizers  are  gaspacho  aux  crevettes,  a 
cold  vegetable  soup  with  shrimps;  buisson  de  moules  a  I'estragon,  a 
couple  ot  dozen  cold  mussels,  cold,  arranged  in  concentric  circles, 
with  tarragon  sauce;  and  salade  de  morue  aux  tomates  de  pays,  a  cold 
salad  ot  marinated  cod,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

Main  courses  include  merlu  basquaise,  filet  of  whiting  with 
tomatoes  and  garlic-scented  sauce;  ragout  de  calmars  basquaise,  a 
pepperv  bowl  of  squid  and  tomatoes;  and  cuisses  de  canette  confites, 
tender  duck  drumsticks.  Beef  with  garlic,  paillard  of  chicken  with 
tarragon,  and  grilled  lamb  chops  with  thyme  are  also  to  be  had. 

Pesserts  include  strawberries  and  creme  fraiche  in  puff  pastry; 
an  intensely  rich  chocolate  cake;  and  a  cold  nougatine  souffle. 

Besides  halt  a  dozen  wines  available  by  the  glass,  the  Bistrot 
wine  list  includes  about  thirtv-rive  red  and  white  Bordeaux,  most 
priced  between  50  and  90  francs  ($7  to  $12).  An  a  la  carte  meal 
tor  two,  accompanied  bv  a  class  ot  white  and  a  modest  bottle  of 
red.  would  come  to  about  400  francs  ($56).  No  credit  cards. 

And  not  content  to  let  it  go  at  that,  Garcia  has  just  opened 
another  Bistrot  in  the  middle  ot  town!  □ 

...  44  Rue  Charles  Domercq;  (56)92.91.52.  Closed  on  Sunday 
and  Monday,  one  week  in  February,  aridfromjuly  13  through  August 
4.  Bistrot  du  CLuel  is  open  year  round,  but  closed  on  Sunday  and  for 
lunch  mi  Saturday  and  Monday. 


Above:  Desserts  galnx — cateau  chocolat  aux  truftes,  tourte  aux     Alexis  Bcspaloff  is  the  author  of  the  recently  published  paperback  A\ex- 
pommes  chaudes,  gateau  leger  aux  traises,  ternne  de  fruits  ...        is  Bespaloff's  New  Signet  Book  ot  Wine. 
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George  II  silver  basket  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  London,  1743 

Length:  14  inches      Weight:  62. SO  ounces 

Illustrated  in  P.A.S.  Phillips'  "Paul  de  Lamerie,  his  Life  and  Work" 

Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 
Telephone:  01-629  6261     Telegraphic  Address  "Euclase  London  W.l" 
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Whether  a  billet-doux 

or  a  speech,  if  it's  in  the  writer's  own 

hand,  it  may  be  worth  a  lot 

by  robin  duthy 


An  album  given  to  Antonie  Brentano  by  Goethe:  $9, 725  (1985). 


Collecting  autographs  may  mean  hanging 
around  a  film  set  hoping  to  get  the  stars  to 
scrawl  their  names.  Or  it  can  mean  spend- 
ing $200,000  on  Tennyson's  handwritten 
copy  of  In  Memoriam. 

Many  of  today's  sophisticated  buyers 
started  out  collecting  hare  signatures  hut 
soon  realized  that  of  all  the  things  Shake- 
speare, Marlon  Brando,  or  any  other 
famous  person  might  write,  his  name  was 
the  least  interesting.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century,  collectors  unwisely 
snipped  famous  signatures  off  letters  and 
documents  and  threw  the  rest  away — 
much  as  they  removed  postage  stamps 
from  the  envelope — vastly  reducing  the 
item's  potential  value.  Today,  it  is  the 
handwritten  passages  that  throw  light  on 
some  aspect  of  a  writer's  life  or  personality 
that  really  count.  Cleai'v,  a  Jesse  James 
letter  telling  of  some  brush  with  the  law  is  a 
lot  more  interesting  than  his  signature  at 
the  end  of  it. 

Just  about  all  sectors  of  this  far-ranging 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of  The  Successful 
Investor. 


market  have  been  climbing  strongly — per- 
haps by  as  much  as  15  percent  a  year.  Val- 
ues are  established  by  the  status  of  the  writ- 
er, the  rarity  of  the  material  by  him,  and 
the  interest  of  the  contents. 

As  in  the  rare-book  field,  there  are  as 
many  collecting  categories  as  there  are 
spheres  of  human  curiosity.  Historical  and 
literary  autographs  were  the  first  to  be  col- 
lected, but  the  hunt  is  on  for  undiscovered 
and  undervalued  areas.  In  the  field  of  his- 
torical documents  it  is  easy  to  understand 
what  makes  the  adrenaline  run.  For  in- 
stance, a  document  sold  in  London  some 
years  ago  for  just  $600  illuminated  a  fasci- 
nating crossroads  in  English  history.  In 
1714,  Queen  Anne  lay  dying.  The  Roman 
Catholic  taction  was  hoping  to  proclaim 
James  III  king,  but  the  queen's  privy  coun- 
cillors, desperate  to  secure  the  throne  for  a 
Protestant,  drafted  a  letter  to  Elector 
George  of  Hanover  (great-grandson  of 
James  1) ,  urging  him  to  come  to  England  to 
take  the  throne  "as  soon  as  it  shall  please 
God  to  take  Her  Majestv  to  his  Mercy." 

The  heavily  revised  draft — a  great  deal 
more  interesting  than  the  final  letter — 


shows  the  councillors  struggling  to  find  the 
right  words  in  so  delicate  and  important  a 
matter:  nothing  less  than  the  Hanoverian 
succession.  The  phrase  "your  Electoral 
Highness"  has  been  changed  to  the  more 
flattering  "Royal  Highness,"  and  other 
corrections  catch  the  spirit  of  this  critical 
moment  in  history.  James  III  did  not  suc- 
ceed Queen  Anne,  for  as  Bolingbroke,  one 
of  his  prominent  supporters,  recognized, 
"the  English  would  as  soon  have  a  Turk  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  for  a  king." 

A  group  of  trivial  but  entertaining  let- 
ters from  the  thirteen-year-old  future  King 
George  IV  to  his  tutor  the  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter was  sold  several  years  ago  by  the  Lon- 
don dealer  Bernard  Quaritch  for  £3, 500.  It 
includes  a  high-handed  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  American  rebellion,  dated 
December  27,  1775.  "Alas,"  writes  the 
young  prince,  "when  I  come  to  consider 
the  prodigious  fame  our  arms  had  got  in  the 
last  War,  6k  now,  what?  .  .  .  being  van- 
quish'd  by  whom?  by  an  army  of  ragamuf- 
fins, with  a  General  Washington  at  their 
head,  an  upstart  ..." 

American  documents  and  letters  writ- 
One  of  twenty-four  pages  from  transition 
corrected  fc>\  James  Joyce:  sold  for  $  1 32, 000 
in  1986. 
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You  mean  you're  buying 

a  brownstone,  and  you  still  don't 

have  a  Personal  Banker?" 


An  Irving  Trust  Personal  Banker 
can  arrange  for  almost  any  kind 
of  financing  and  credit  you  need. 

To  help  you  close  on  that  co-op, 
condominium  or  new  home.  To 
take  advantage  of  a  unique  invest- 
ment. Or  to  help  smooth  your  son's 
or  daughter's  path  into  the  new 
semester. 


An  Irving  Trust  Personal  Banker 
understands  your  needs  and  will 
work  quickly  to  assure  you'll 
have  the  cash  you  need  when  you 
need  it.  At  terms  that  can  be 
tailored  to  your  personal  cash  flow. 

Isn't  it  time  you  moved  up  to  your 
own  Personal  Banker?  Phone  now 
for  an  appointment.  212/635-6311. 
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Irving  Trust 


Member  HMC 


oscow,  circa 

Iliis  silver-gilt  and  shaded 
enamel  standing  cup  and  cover  by 
Fyodor  Ruckert  will  be  included  in 
an  auction  of  Faberge  and  Russian 
Works  of  Art  on  June  12. 

For  catalogues  or  more 


at  (212)  606-7150.  Sotheby's, 
York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street, 
.York,  N.Y.  10021. 
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The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  extensively  revised  by  Oscar  Wilde:  $90,000  in  1 98 J. 


ten,  signed,  or  associated  with  presidents 
and  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence have  heen  among  the  most  desirahle 
of  all  autographs.  For  two  hundred  vears 
collectors  have  heen  searching  tor  auto- 
graph letters  or  even  signatures  of  Button 
Gwinnett,  the  rarest  signatory  of  the  Dec- 
laration. Only  torty-seven  items  hearing 
his  signature  have  come  to  light,  and  even 
at  the  turn  ot  the  century  collectors 
helieved  that  it  they  found  a  Gwinnett  let- 
ter they  could  sell  it  and  retire  for  life. 
Founding  Fathers  and  presidents  are  fol- 
lowed in  importance  by  generals,  poets, 
and  novelists. 

The  value  of  Civil  War  documents  has 
risen  strongly.  A  general  order  signed  by 
Robert  E.  Lee,  dated  November  26,  1863, 
aiming  to  raise  the  Confederate  army's 
morale  in  the  aftermath  ot  the  Gettysburg 
defeat,  was  sold  for  $4,500  at  Sotheby's 
last  year.  It  included  these  impassioned 
words:  "A  cruel  enemy  seeks  to  reduce  our 
fathers  and  Mothers,  our  Wives  and  our 
children  to  abject  slavery,  to  strip  them  ot 
their  property  and  drive  them  from  their 
homes.  L'pon  you  these  helpless  ones  rely 
to  avert  these  terrible  calamities." 

There  is  a  clear  pecking  order  tor  auto- 
graph letters  and  other  items  ot  historical, 
literary,  or  other  interest.  Least  desirable  is 
the  handwritten  signature  cut  away  from 
the  text  it  belonged  to:  the  auction  houses 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

The  next  grade  up  comprises  printed 
ephemera  bearing  a  signature — anything 
from  a  laundry  list  to  an  application  form. 


Next  comes  a  signed  official  document 
such  as  a  passport  or  driver's  license.  Col- 
lectors must  beware  of  "robot"  signatures. 
The  autopen  was  invented  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  has  been  widely  used  by  presi- 
dents ever  since.  Even  Henry  VIIl's  will 
was  "signed"  with  a  hand  stamp,  casting 
certain  doubts  on  its  validity.  Up  the  scale 
is  the  typed  letter  bearing  an  autograph 
signature;  next  is  the  signed,  handwritten 
letter;  and,  finally,  the  signed,  handwrit- 
ten letter  with  significant  content. 

A  prime  example  of  this  last — a  twelve- 
page  letter  from  Oscar  Wilde — will  be  sold 

LEAST  DESIRABLE  IS  THE 
HANDWRITTEN  SIGNATURE 
CUT  AWAY  FROM  A  LETTER. 

at  Sotheby's  next  month.  Estimated  to 
fetch  $40,000,  it  has  all  the  attractions  of  a 
fine  literary  item.  Released,  in  1897,  from 
Reading  Gaol,  where  he  had  spent  two 
years  after  being  convicted  of  homosexual 
relations  with  young  male  prostitutes, 
Wilde  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  France. 
Though  he  kept  up  a  jaunty-  fagade  in  the 
company  of  friends,  he  was  a  humiliated 
and  broken  man.  He  writes  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  terrible  things  he  learned  in 
prison,  he  has  learned  gratitude  as  well, 
and  he  dwells  on  the  pleasures  afforded  by 
loyal  friends.  Though  he  was  full  of  plans 
to  write  another  play,  the  letter  conveys  a 
sense  of  his  immense  suffering.  The  style  is 
strong  and  polished,  and  the  contents  gen- 
erally give  a  clearer  insight  into  Wilde's 
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THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  WAY  TO  SEE  PARIS. 

YOURWAY 


Air  France  and  Flexi-Plan 
let  you  experience  Paris 
from  any  angle. 

The  Paris  of  history.  Of 
romance.  Of  elegance.  Of 
haute  couture.  Of  cuisine. 

We  know  Paris  best— and 
we  have  the  perfect  way  for 
you  to  have  your  Paris. 

It  all  begins  with  the  com- 
fort, cuisine  and  classic  ser- 
vice of  Air  France  Le  Club, 
Premiere  or  Concorde. 

Then,  Flexi-Plan  lets  you 
design  your  own  tour,  accord- 
ing to  your  particular  interests, 
budget  and  time. 

And  you  can  choose  from 
the  great  hotels  at  special 
rates,  rent  or  lease  a  luxury 
car,  enjoy  shopping  and 
entertainment  discounts. 
We'll  even  include  continen- 
tal breakfast  every  day,  and  a 
Seine  River  cruise  of  our  Paris. 

To  create  your  own  tour  of 
the  Paris  of  your  dreams— at 
a  surprisingly  down-to-earth 
price— just  call  your  Travel 
Specialist  or  Air  France. 

FOR  FREE  VIDEO  CASSETTE 
PREVIEWS  OF  "PARIS  DELUXE" 
AND    "INEXPENSIVE    PARIS'/ 
CALL  1-800-AF-PARIS.  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY 212-247-0100. 


AIR  FRANCE  S//S 

LET  US  SHOW  YOU  OUR  FRANCE 


SEDUCTI 
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Portrayed  as  never  before.  "Seduction"  is  a 
remarkably  provocative  sculpture  crafted  in 
smoothly  finished  classic  dark-brown  bronze 
with  a  stone  base. 

Created  by  the  world  acclaimed  Italian  sculptor 
Costanza  Mongini,  "Seduction"  is  a  triumph  of 
artistry  and  one  of  Europes  most  treasured 
sculptures. 

Mongini's  portrayal  reveals  not  only  the  physical 
characteristics,  but  also  the  very  spirit  of  the 
personality  -  untamed  and  sensual  as  well  as 
enticing  and  mystical. 

Sculpture  individually  cast  in  brilliant  patinized 
classic  bronze  using  the  lost  wax  technique. 

Edition  limited  to  399  worldwide,  incl.  only  75 

for  North  America. 

Overall  height:  21" 

Weight:  30  lbs. 

Price  (incl.  numbered  authentication  certificate 

and  delivery)  $1650.00. 


World  Art  Company,  Inc. 
American  National  Bank  Building 
101  E.  Fifth  Street,  Suite  2626 
Saint  Paul,  MN  55101 

Please  send  one  "Seduction"  by  Mongini 
sculpture  at  the  select  price  of  $1650.00.  It  is 
understood  that  if  not  completely  satisfied,  I 
may  return  it  within  15  days  (in  original 
packaging  and  fully  insured)  for  a  fuil  refund. 

Minnesota  residents 

J  Payment  enclosed        ado  6%  sales  tax 


(please  print) 


City 


Zip 


Charge  to  my:  QVisa  □American  Express 

□  MasterCard  □  Diners  Club 

Card  No.: 


Exp.  Date: 
Signature: 


Please  allow  6-8  weeks  for  delivery. 

To  assure  speed  of  delivery,  please  provide 

phone  numbers. 


Home( ) 

Office  ( ). 


For  your  convenience,  credit  card  orders  are 
accepted  by  phone  toll  free,  1-800-328-6169 

Monday  through  Friday,  9  a.m. -3  pm.  Central  Time. 

4007 


arsmundi 

ZOLLECTION 

TREASURES  OF  WORLD  ART 


World  Art  Company  Inc.  is  the  exclusive  North 
American  distributor  for  the  ars  mundi  Collection. 


Dawn  of  the  affordable  Renaissance. 
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character  than  emerges  in  much  ot  his 
published  work.  A  typed  manuscript  of 
The  Importance  p/  Being  Earnest,  heavily 
revised  in  the  author's  hand,  went  tor 
$90,000  in   1981. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  millionaires 
like  Morgan,  Huntington,  and  others 
spent  large  sums  on  autograph  manu- 
scripts. (New  York's  Pierpont  Morgan  Li- 
brary is  one  ot  the  great  beneficiaries  ot  this 
expenditure.)  Though  interest  by  no 
means  flagged  thereafter,  it  is  only  recent- 
ly that  the  mega -rich  have  again  turned 
their  attention  to  this  market.  Buying  by 
Armand  Hammer,  Malcolm  Forbes,  Fred- 
erick Koch,  and  H.  Ross  Perot  has  given 
the  market  a  shot  in  the  arm.  With  global 
turnover  in  manuscripts  totaling  perhaps 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year,  the  interest  of 
such  a  man  as  Perot,  who  sold  his  electron- 
ics business  for  a  reputed  $2.5  billion,  will 
not  pass  unnoticed.  The  purchase  of  the 
massive  Pforzheimer  Library  by  the  Hu- 
manities Research  Center  at  Austin,  Tex- 
as, for  $15  million,  was  made  possible  by 
an  arrangement  reached  with  Perot. 

Dozens  ot  American  universities  and 
almost  as  many  again  in  Europe  are  in  the 
market  for  important  literary  and  histori- 
cal manuscripts.  Not  only  does  owning 
them  add  to  prestige;  it  attracts  eminent 
scholars  to  the  campus  to  study  the  materi- 
al. The  written  word  retains  even  in 
sophisticated  circles  some  magical  proper- 
ty, as  though  it  could  offer  direct  access  to 

Gauguin's  Noa-Noa:  $132,000  (1984). 
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the  workings  ot  the  mind.  Indeed,  the 
more  corrections  a  manuscript  has,  the 
more  fascinating  it  is,  enabling  us  to  see 
the  author's  thought  processes  at  work. 

1  hough  we  take  literacy  more  or  [ess  tor 
granted  today,  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  in  primitive  societies  making  marks 
on  paper  is  still  regarded  as  witchcraft.  In 
1877,  Henry  Morton  Stanley  sent  a  report 

CHOICEST  IS  A  SIGNED, 

HANDWRITTEN  LETTER  WITH 

SIGNIFICANT  CONTENT. 

to  the  New  York  Herald  describing  how 
close  he  had  come  to  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  Congolese  tribesmen  after  being  found 
"making  medicine  on  paper."  The  tribes- 
men demanded  that  the  notebook  in 
which  he  had  been  writing  be  burned. 
Stanley  got  away  with  giving  them  his  pre- 
cious edition  of  Shakespeare  to  burn 
instead,  for  they  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence, and  he  was  restored  to  favor. 

The  greatest  fascination  of  collectors 
today  is  with  material  written  by  people 
commonly  called  movers  and  shakers.  Ex- 
plorers fit  firmly  into  this  category,  and  the 
letters  of  Captain  James  Cook,  whose 
three  voyages  in  the  1770s  included  the 
discovery  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
are  highly  prized.  One  Cook  letter,  writ- 
ten to  his  patron  Lord  Sandwich  during 
the  last  voyage, on  which  he  was  murdered 
in  Hawaii,  recently  made  $21,000  at  auc- 
tion. In  it  Cook  remarks  that  he  has  taken 
on  extra  animals  at  the  Cape  and  that 
"nothing  is  wanting  but  a  few  females  of 
our  own  species  to  make  the  Resolution  a 
Compleate  Arke."  He  gives  news,  as  well, 
of  Ormai,  the  Society  Islander  he  brought 
to  England  on  his  second  voyage  and  who, 
for  all  that  he  had  greeted  George  III  with 
the  words  "How  do,  King  Tosh,"  had 
enjoyed  a  considerable  social  success  be- 
fore returning  to  the  Pacific. 

Letters  by  artists,  musicians,  scientists, 
and  entertainers  are  in  great  demand  and 
rising  fast  in  value.  Artists,  especially,  are 
doing  well.  In  a  recent  sale,  one  letter  by 
Gauguin  made  $34, 353,  while  the  original 
of  his  Tahitian  journal,  Noa-Noa,  sold  in 
1984  for  $132,000.  As  a  logical  extension 
of  its  interest  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
the  Getty  Center's  Archives  of  the  History 
of  Art  has  quietly  entered  the  autograph 
field,  aiming  to  include  in  its  collections 
artists'  letters  and  letters  and  drawings 
related  to  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  architecture.  Though  the  center  is 
keen  not  to  disrupt  the  market,  the  Getty 
presence  is  already  being  felt. 


If  You  Can't  Keep  a 

TRAVEL  SECRET 

Please 
Read  No  Further 

Sorry  to  introduce  ourselves  in  this  way,  bin  it 
h.is  hnome  necessary.  We  publish  Passport,  the 
confidential  and  privately  circulated  monthly 
newsletter  on  world  travel.  It's  read  by  discern- 
ing travelers  all  over  the  world.  Our  information 
comes  from  carefully  selected  spies. 

bach  month  in  this  tersely-written  12  page  let- 
ter, we  share  new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members — charming  inns,  attractive  restau- 
rants, undiscovered  resorts,  places  even  the 
guidebooks  haven't  lound  yet.  We  also  warn 
them  about  places  that  are  becoming  spoiled 
and  touristy. 

But  neither  we  nor  our  members  want  this  in- 
formation to  become  widely  circulated,  that's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled.  And  that's  why 
we  ask  our  members  to  use  discretion  when 
sharing  information — even  with  good  friends. 

Passport  has  been  quietly  published  for  19 
years.  We  rarely  advertise.  And  when  we  do,  it's 
only  in  quality  publications  like  this  one.  If 
you'd  like  to  join  us,  a  trial  membership  is  only 
$40  a  year.  Passport  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  of 
information.  Full  refund  if  it's  not  exactly  what 
you  expected. 

YES,  please  enroll  me  as  a  Passport  member. 

□  My  check  for  $40  is  enclosed. 

□  Outside  the  USA  (airmail)  $55. 

Name 

Address 

City 


Stale 


PASSPORT 
20  N.  Wacker,  Chicago, 


Zip_ 


11.60606 


xuxxxxxxx 


Now  Available 

Architectural  Ceiling  by 

Rene  Lalique 

An  extraordinary  work  of 
art  from  the  historic 
landmark  Oviatt  Building 
in  Los  Angeles.  Approx. 
20'x20". 

For  further  information 
and  to  arrange  for 
inspection  at  the  Glass 
Studio,  please  call  (21 3) 
273-6137,  or  write  to  Box 
11376,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.  90213. 
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A  Father's  Day  Gem  From  Mark  Cross. 

It's  slim,  elegant  and  quite  unobttusive  to  carry. 
\et  this  handsome  billfold  holds  a  surprising  number 
of  credit  cards  in  two  removable  card  cases.  It  also 
contains  three  card  slots,  three  slip  pockets  and  two 
currency  sections. 

Available  in  Black,  Black/Sienna,  or  Brown  calf- 
skin, as  well  as  our  Signet  Edition,  all  lined  with 
silk  moire. 

Father  would  be  proud  to  own  one. 

Grandfather,  too. 


S75 
The  Phantom  Billfold 


Atlanta        Bal  Harbour        Boston        Chicago        Colorado  Springs        Dallas        Houston        New  York 
Palm  Beach        Pebble  Beach        San  Francisco        South  Coast  Plaza        St    Louis        Troy,  Michigan        Washington.  DC 


Have  you  insited 

G.R.  DURENBERGER 

ANTIQUARIAN 

in  historic  San  Juan  Capistrano 


sda\  through  Saturday  10:00  to  5:00  or  by  appoii 

<  losed  annual  h  Christmas  to  the  New  Year 

\Ub\  CAMINO CAPISTRANO *(71  \)  »93  I2«3 
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antTque  to 
attic  elegance 

MAILORDER  GIFTS  FROM  THE  PAST. 
5"  Milk  Glass  Basket 
"Dogwood"  design 
Phoenix  Glass  company 
Circa  1943,  $75.  'Limited 
to  stock  on  hand. 
'Send  check,  money 
order.  VISA  or  M  C.  In- 
clude card#,  exp.  date 
and  signature.  WA  state 
residents  add  7.9%  tax. 

Call  or  write  for  brochure  of  other 
undiscovered  collectibles 


TilSIIITS 


801  East  Harrison  Street  Seattle.  WA  98102 
12061  %  I -2406 
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An  extraoTciiruzTA'  uf  tter  fr\  Samuel  Jo/mson 
at  seventy-five:  $14^250  (1984). 

The  musical  field  is  another  that  has 
attracted  keen  attention  in  recent  years. 
Prices  depend  on  the  composer's  critical 
standing  and,  as  always,  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  document.  Since  Puccini 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  wrote  a  lot  of 
letters,  his  signature  is  worth  under  $100, 

THE  AUTOPEN  JEFFERSON 

INVENTED  HAS  BEEN  USED 

BY  PRESIDENTS  SINCE. 

and  an  autograph  letter,  $500  up  to  several 
thousand  dollars,  depending  on  content. 
Beethoven's  signature  is  worth  $1,500, 
and  an  autograph  letter,  from  $30,000  to 
$80,000  or  more.  One  school  of  thought 
holds  that  twentieth-century  writers  and 
composers  should  be  considered  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
earlier,  provided  there  is  nothing  voguish 
about  them.  Thus,  prices  for  letters  by 
Schonberg  have  been  rising,  typed  letters 
fetching  $350  to  $750,  handwritten  ones 
$500  to  $1,500.  This  market  has  been 
affected  by  museum  buying,  too,  this  time 
from  Basel,  Switzerland,  where,  it  is  said, 
Paul  Sacher  paid  $4  million  for  the  Stra- 
vinsky archive. 

The  staple  diet  of  collectors  in  the 
show-biz  field  is  the  signed  photograph  of  a 
star.  Top  spot  is  occupied  by  Greta  Garbo, 
who  virtually  never  signed  photographs  in 
her  performing  days  and  refuses  to  do  so 
now.  A  signed  Garbo  photograph  could 
now  command  $3,000.  Next  come  Lon 
Chaney  and  Rudolf  Valentino,  at  $2,000. 
Marilyn  Monroe  and  James  Dean  can  be 
had  for  $1,000,  but  after  them  there  is  a 
steep  drop  to  $500,  for  Clark  Gable,  Viv- 
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en  Lei^h,  Humphrey  Bogart,  and  W.  C. 
Fields.  Producers  and  directors . iron.se  loss 
interest,  though  there  is  a  market  tor 
Orson  Welles  and  P.  W.  Griffiths  and 
Walt  Disney,  at $50 to $200. 

Handwritten  material  ot  nearly  all 
twentieth-century  presidents,  including 
the  most  famous  of  ex  movie  stars,  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  is  scarce.  Moreover,  buyers 
should  bear  in  mind  that  while  a  Kennedy 
handwritten  letter  could  be  worth  $5,000 
to  $10,000  if  written  while  he  was  presi- 
dent, a  similar  letter  written  while  he  was 
senator  will  be  worth  less  than  halt  that 
sum.  The  same  holds  true  tor  Reagan, 
though  only  a  trickle  ot  material  from 
either  his  acting  or  his  presidential  days  is 
available  to  satisfy  tans.  Many  ot  his  Holly- 
wood signatures  were  in  tact  done  by  his 
mother.  A  remarkable  Reagan  document, 
however,  recently  sold  at  auction,  was 
expected  to  bring  $15,000  to  $20,000.  It 
consists  of  twenty  handwritten  pages  of  a 
speech  given  to  the  Economic  Club  of 
New  York  in  January7  1968  and  is  signed  by 
the  author  twice,  more  than  satisfying 
every  requirement  for  an  autograph 
manuscript  ot  the  highest  interest.  D 

"I  TAKE  MY  PEN  IN  HAND" 


Presidents 

George  Washington 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Dwight  Eisenhower 

John  Kennedy 

Ronald  Reagan 

Poets 

Henry  Wadsworth 

Longfellow 
Walt  Whitman 
Emily  Dickinson 
T.  S.  Eliot 
Allen  Ginsberg 
Composers 
Ludwig  van 

Beethoven 
W.  A.  Mozart 
Giacomo  Puccini 
George  Gershwin 
Aaron  Copland 
Painters 
Paul  Gauguin 
Vincent  van  Gogh 
Edouard  Manet 
Eugene  Boudin 
Paul  Cezanne 


$5,000-$50,000 

$2,500-$25,000 

$500-$ 5, 000 

$5,000^$  10,000 

$500-$ 12,000 


$50-$250 

$650-$3, 000 

$l,500-$4,500 

$2 50-$ 1,000 

$75-$350 


$6,000-$85,000 

$10,000-$85,000 

$30O-$6,000 

$l,500-$4,500 

$150-$450 

$800-$125,000 

$750-$35,000 

$500-$30,000 

$500-$3,000 

$l,000-$2,500 


Estimated  prices  apply  to  handwritten  and 
hand-signed  letters.  Exact  values  within 
the  range  are  determined  by  the  content, 
length,  and  rarity  of  the  piece. 
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The  mosi 
dreamed-of 

sixjt  on  earth 
Actually  exists 

In  this  faraway 
beachfront  hideaway  one 
encounters  no  clocks,  for 
the  most  dreamed-of  spot 
is  timeless. 

No  telephones  ring, 
there  is  neither  television 
nor  traffic  The  necessities 
of  ordinary  existence 
simply  do  not  apply,  for 
Kona  Village  is  a  fantasy... 
one  of  the  ten  greatest 
resorts  in  the  world. 

Call  your  travel  agent 
and  surrender  to  the 
dream. 


KanaVillagefart 

A  CLARION  RESORTO      VJ|X 

at  Ka'upulehu 

P.O.  Box  1299,  Dept.  C 

Kailua-Kona,  Hawaii 

96745 

Phone:  800-367-5290 


"A  beautiful,  literary 
excursion  into  the  heart 

What  one  experiences  in  reading  Sheehy's  latest 
offering  is  the  pain,  joy,  suffering,  and  catharsis  of 
real  experience. . . .  Moving  ^ 
and  valid." — Kirkus  Reviews 

Two  people  from  vastly 
different  worlds  meet  and 
transform  each  other's  lives  in 
an  unforgettable  story  of  love 
and  survival. 

"Absorbing  and  moving." 

— Publishers  Weekly 

$17.95 


William  Ba  MorroW^ 

105  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016 


JUNE  1986 
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TWO  OF  THE  BEST 


King-size  graffiti 

scratched  into  the  english 

landscapes 


Many  hillsides  in  the  downlands  of  south- 
ern England  are  emblazoned  with  large, 
man-made  designs.  The  conditions  for  an 
archaic  art  form  are  favorable  there:  in 
many  places,  only  a  thin  layer  of  turf  cov- 


BY  ALAN  OWEN 

ers  smooth  underlying  chalk.  The  chalk 
figures  include  seventeen  white  horses, 
two  male  forms,  a  number  of  regimental 
badges,  and  various  other  animals  and  mis- 
cellanea. Of  the  two  that  generations  of 


travelers  have  singled  out  as  the  best,  one 
has  a  bold,  stripped-down  elegance  that 
after  centuries  looks  as  modern  as  Klee  or 
Brancusi.  The  other  would  not  seem  out 
of  place  on  a  subway  wall. 


IThe  historical  pedigree  of  the 
strange  and  intriguing  White 
Horse  of  Uffington,  on  the 
chalky  downs  twenty  miles  southwest  of 
Oxford,  goes  back  at  least  eight  hundred 
years,  although  the  figure  is  almost  cer- 
tainly much  older.  Nearly  four  hundred 
feet  long,  it  lies  on  an  escarpment  facing 
north  and  commands  a  sweeping  view  of 
the  rich  agricultural  lands  to  which  it  gives 
its  name:  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse. 
When  newly  scoured,  it  is  visible  for  near- 
ly twenty  miles.  The  best  views  are  from 
Fernham,  three  miles  north. 

The  horse  gallops  toward  the  right,  ven- 
tre a  terre,  as  they  say  in  heraldry — and 
with  its  wrong  foreleg  forward.  Its  main 
features  are  its  attenuated  and  disjointed 
shape  and  its  remarkable  head.  The  single 
line  that  forms  the  neck,  body,  and  tail 
reaches  its  greatest  width  (some  ten  feet) 
at  the  belly  and  tapers  away  to  the  tip  of 
the  long,  thin  tail.  Two  of  the  legs  are  con- 
nected with  the  body  and  two  are  de- 
tached.  A  large  V,   formed  between  the 

Alan  Owen  wrote  of  two  great  photographs 
portraits  in  this  April's  Connoi--cur 


two  ears,  cuts  deeply  into  the  back  of  the 
head.  The  brow  is  high  and  the  jaws  pro- 
ject downward  as  two  narrow,  divergent 
strips,  like  the  beak  of  a  bird.  The  eye  is  a 
round  patch  of  chalk  about  five  feet  across 
within  a  roughly  rectangular  area  of  un- 
touched turf  bordered  by  a  chalk  trench. 
The  head  thus  is  seen  in  outline,  while  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  "solid."  Folklore  has  it 
that  it  you  stand  on  the  eye  with  your  eyes 
shut,  turn  around  three  rimes,  and  make  a 
wish,  you  will  have  good  luck. 

Some  believe  that  the  figure  is  not  a 
horse  at  all  but  a  dragon  and  is  linked  with 
the  adjacent  Dragon  Hill,  where  Saint 
George  is  reputed  to  have  performed  his 
famous  slaughter.  This  is  an  unlikely 
notion.  Similar  horses  have  been  found  on 
many  gold  and  silver  coins  minted  in  En- 
gland around  the  first  century  B.C.  and  also 
on  two  famous,  bronze-mounted  buckets 
from  nearby  Marlborough  and  from  Ayles- 
fi  rd,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

According  to  tradition,  the  White 
Horse  was  cut  by  Alfred  the  Great's  army 
to  c  lebrate  their  leader's  great  victory 
over  the  Danes  at  Ashdown  in  871,  or  to 
commemorate  the  conversion  of  rhe  Sax- 


ons to  Christianity,  circa  653.  Modern 
archaeologists,  however,  date  it  much  ear- 
lier, to  the  time  of  the  Atrebates,  an  Iron 
Age  tribe  that  had  settled  in  the  area 
before  the  coming  of  the  Romans.  No  one 
really  knows  what  its  purpose  was.  Perhaps 
it  was  an  emblem  or  badge  of  the  local 
chieftain,  a  landmark  to  guide  travelers, 
an  object  of  tribal  worship,  or  a  primitive 
national  flag  marking  the  boundary  of 
Berkshire  and  Wessex  against  invaders 
from  the  Midland  tribes  and  the  Danes  of 
the  Thames  valley. 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  of  the 
Environment  has  taken  charge  of  cleaning 
the  lines  of  the  horse,  a  task  that  in  former 
times  was  performed  by  the  local  villagers. 
This  "obligation,"  which  came  around 
every  seven  years,  was  always  combined 
with  a  great  festival  that  lasted  two  days. 
During  the  actual  scouring,  the  workers 
sang  a  ballad  in  dialect,  the  first  verse  of 
which  was: 

The  owl  White  Horse  wants  zettin  to 

rights, 
And  the  Squire  hev  promised  good 

cheer. 
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Zo  we'll  gee  un  a  scrape  to  kip  un  in 

zhape, 
And  a' 11  last  for  many  a  year. 

Without  such  care,  the  horse  would  soon 
vanish  heneath  the  turf,  as  has  probably 
been  the  case  with  many  similar  figures. 
As  late  as  1880  the  horse  was  said  to  have 
been  "so  overgrown  with  weeds  as  scarcely 
to  be  discernible  from  a  distance,  except 
by  a  person  who  knows  precisely  where  to 
look  for  it."  During  the  Second  World 
War  the  horse  did  disappear,  or  rather  was 
concealed  to  prevent  German  bombers 
from  using  it  as  a  landmark. 

In  1979,  White  Horse  Hill  and  235 
acres  of  the  surrounding  downland  were 
given  to  the  National  Trust  by  the  Hon. 
David  Astor.  Attempts  are  now  being 
made  to  consolidate  the  delicate  turf 
around  the  horse  and  to  preserve  the  mon- 
ument for  future  generations. 

2  Even  more  startling  than  the 
White  Horse  of  Uffington  is  the 
notorious  hill  figure  of  the  Cerne 
Abbas  Giant,  in  Thomas  Hardy  country, 
in  the  downland  turf  outside  the  Dorset 
village  of  Cerne  Abbas,  between  Sher- 
borne and  Dorchester.  Cut  in  the  chalk 


that  lies  just  below  the  turf  and  outlined  in 
trenches  2  feet  wide,  the  Giant  measures 
180  feet  from  head  to  foot.  He  strides 
toward  the  left,  brandishing  in  his  right 
hand  a  knobby  club,  120  feet  long,  while 
his  other  arm  stretches  out  to  the  right.  His 
head  is  rounded  at  the  top,  tapering  to  a 
pointy  chin.  His  face  might  have  been 
drawn  by  a  child;  it  looks  at  once  fierce  and 
rather  idiotic.  He  has  two  large  nipples 
and  three  pairs  of  ribs,  but  his  most  famous 
attributes  are  his  realistic  genitals.  Post- 

IN  1924,  IT  COST  £5 

TO  CLEAN  THE  GIANT.  IN  1979, 

IT  COST  £5,000. 

cards  showing  his  30-toot-long  erection 
are  reputed  to  be  the  only  images  oi  male 
arousal  the  British  post  office  permits  to 
travel  through  the  mails — at  least  without 
a  plain  brown  wrapper. 

One  local  legend  claims  that  the  outline 
of  the  Giant  was  cut  around  the  figure  of  a 
real  giant  who  fell  asleep  on  the  hillside 
after  feasting  on  a  sheep  that  he  had  stolen 
from  Blackmore  Vale.  Some  viewers  sup- 
pose the  Giant  to  resemble  Hercules  and 
therefore  think  him  to  be  a  product  of  the 
Roman  period,  perhaps  from  the  second 


century  A. P.  Others  think,  because  tht 
area  is  rich  in  prehistoric  remains,  that  heH 
predates  the  Roman  period.  Indeed,  near-p 
by  earthworks  suggest  that  a  shrine  ma^ 
have  stood  on  this  spot  in  olden  times. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  Giant  was  cut  much  more  recent- 
ly, in  fact  sometime  during  the  Civil  War 
of  1642  to  1646.  The  immediate  area  is 
known  locally  as  the  "Trendle"  or  "Frying 
Pan."  The  name  Trendle  Hill  is  docu- 
mented as  far  back  as  1617,  but  the  early 
sources  make  no  mention  of  the  Giant. 
Historians  therefore  infer — and  the  case 
seems  fairly  persuasive — that  he  dates 
back  only  to  the  midseventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

And  what  was  his  purpose?  It  takes  no 
great  anthropological  expertise  to  figure 
out  that  the  Cerne  Abbas  Giant  is  a  fertil- 
ity symbol.  The  villagers  had  long  asso- 
ciated Trendle  Hill  with  fertility  rites.  It 
was  there  that  they  would  dance  around 
the  Maypole.  Superstition  dies  hard. 
Maybe  some  locals  still  believe  that  if  a 
barren  woman  spends  the  night  making 
love  on  the  Giant's  penis,  or  even  sleeping 
there,  she  will  conceive.  Brides  used  to 
visit  the  Giant  the  week  before  their  mar- 
riage for  good  luck,  and  girls  would  walk 
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around  him  as  a  charm  against  losing  their 
boyfriends. 

Early  writers  about  the  Giant  mention 
that  certain  letters  were  visible  at  one  time 
between  the  Giant's  legs.  The  History  of 
Dorset,  written  in  1774,  mentions  three 
"rude  [i.e.,  rough]  letters  scarce  legible." 
(They  could  possibly  have  been  IHS,  the 
first  syllable  of  the  Greek  form  of  Jesus, 
though  such  a  theory  seems  pretty  far- 
fetched.) Above  these  letters,  the  old 
writers  say,  were  three  other  marks,  which 
have  been  interpreted  as  the  date  798. 
None  of  these  are  now  visible,  and  their 
meaning  is  lost. 

Like  the  White  Horse,  the  Giant 
requires  periodic  scouring.  According  to 
tradition,  the  local  people  are  supposed  to 
tend  to  him  every  seven  years.  Actually, 
the  intervals  run  much  longer,  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  work,  once 
voluntary,  is  no  longer  free.  Over  this  cen- 
tury, the  cost  of  the  operation  has  risen 
astronomically.  In  1924,  the  Giant  was  set 
to  rights  for  £5.  Only  two  rounds  later,  in 
1979,  the  Dorset  County  Council  em- 
ployed five  men  for  eleven  weeks  at  a  cost 
of  £5,000.  They  scoured  out  the  old  chalk 
and  rammed  in  fresh,  newly  dug  chalk, 
building  up  the  surface  to  turf  level  so  that 


it  may  be  seen  from  the 
Sherborne-Dorchester 
road  (the  A  352  route). 

Scourings  over  the 
years  have  inevitably  led 
to  certain  changes  in  the 
figure.  The  most  conspic- 
uous occurred  during  the 
renovation  of  1887, 
when  the  Giant's  navel 
was  incorporated  into  his 
phallus,  which  thereby 
grew  by  nearly  six  feet. 
These  developments  are 
documented  in  sketches 
from  magazines  over  the 
last  two  hundred  years 
(though  the  illustrations 
from  the  Victorian  Age, 
as  would  be  expected, 
omit  the  genitals  alto- 
gether). 

In  1980,  the  thirty- 
three-year-old  Ken 
Evans-Loude,  an  artist  from  Devon,  put 
forward  plans  for  a  giant  chalk  figure  of 
Marilyn  Monroe  on  a  facing  hillside.  The 
230-foot  figure  would  assume  her  famous 
pose  from  The  Seven  Year  Itch,  with  skirts 
flying,   exposing  her  shapely  legs.   His 


intention  was  to  juxtapose  the  ancient 
symbol  of  male  potency  with  the  greatest 
female  sex  symbol  of  our  own  time.  It  was 
Evans-Loude's  intention,  if  permission 
was  not  granted,  to  do  the  figure  in  daffo- 
dils. The  project  has  not  been  realized.  □ 
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MARGARET  KEANE 

"Madame  Butterfly" 

In  her  garden  high  above  the  port,  Puccini's  beautiful  heroine  Cho  Cho  san, 

longs  for  the  return  of  her  faithless  lover,  Lt.  Pinkerton. 

A  vision  of  loveliness,  she  waits  as  the  drama  of  her  life  unfolds. 

Created  as  a  limited  edition,  artist  signed  and  numbered  lithograph,  printed  on  gold  embossed  paper,  this  unique  work  by 

Margaret  Keane  spans  the  aesthetics  of  two  cultures,  and  unites  them  in  praise  of  beauty. 

For  further  information  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  superb  graphics,  and  original  paintings  of  Margaret  Keane. 
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(Continued  from  page  50) 
tion  that  has  been  specially 
formed  to  house  and  preserve 
it.  However,  two  Royales  are 
evidently  deemed  redundant, 
even  for  a  great  museum.  The 
more  elegantly  bodied  of  the 
two,  a  town  car,  or  Coupe  de 
Ville,  will  remain  in  the  col- 
lection. Only  Royale  number 
41,150  — the  so-called  Ber- 
line  de  Voyage — will  come  on 
the  block.  Although  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  the 
least  attractive  of  the  Royales,  ^HHiH 
such  a  distinction  is  unlikely  to  affect  its 
market  value.  All  of  the  serious  bidders  are 
aware  that,  in  all  probability,  this  will  be 
the  last  Royale  ever  to  come  up  for  sale. 

Here  are  the  most  likely  contenders 
among  qualified  buyers.  Odds-on  favorite 
is  J.  B.  Nethercutt,  of  Merle  Norman  Cos- 
metics, who  sold  the  very  same  car  to  Bill 
Harrah  about  twenty  years  ago  in  a 
moment  of  financial  distress  and  has  since 
risen  above  such  unsettling  vicissitudes. 


Here  it  is:  the  Bugatti  Royale  Berime  de  Voyage,  built  in  193  J,  on  the  block  this  month. 


Nethercutt  denies  that  he's  interested  in 
reclaiming  his  former  possession — which 
may  be  true,  or  a  ploy  to  keep  the  compe- 
tition guessing. 

If  he  does  bid,  he  will  possibly  find  him- 
self pitted  against  the  aforementioned 
Thomas  Monaghan,  who  bought  the  two 
one-million-dollar  Duesenbergs  last  year 
(and  threatened  to  use  them  to  deliver  piz- 
za, as  a  publicity  stunt);  Ralph  Englestadt, 
of  the  Imperial  Palace  Auto  Collection,  in 


Las  Vegas,  and  Ken  Behring,  owner  of  the 
Blackhawk  Classic  Auto  Collection,  in 
San  Ramon,  California,  both  relative 
newcomers  who  have  lately  been  playing 
in  the  major  leagues;  the  Musee  National 
de  l'Automobile  (the  French  government 
considers  the  Royales  to  be  a  significant 
part  ot  their  national  heritage);  and  the 
Sidu  family,  French  collectors  so  private 
that  few  are  even  aware  of  them. 

— Dupuy  Wamck  Reed 


Brave  New  Ties 

The  Father's  Day  tie:  will  it  be  un- 
bearably ugly  or  just  plain  loud? 
Opinions  differ  over  when  the  first 
five-inch  hula-dancer  cravat  was 
first  connected  with  this  holiday, 
and  we  may  simply  never  know  for  sure. 
However,  sophisticated,  subtly  flashy 
neckwear  is  abundant  this  season,  nurtur- 
ing the  hope  of  every  man  who  doesn't 
mind  a  little  excitement  between  his 
lapels — but  in  good  taste,  please. 

The  Japanese  and  Italians  lead  the  pack, 
with  takeoffs  on  wide  forties  retro  looks 
and  contemporary  geometric  patterns. 
Shin  Hosokawa,  for  example,  has  created 
an  arrow-motif  silk  tie  for  Pashu  ($65; 
available  at  Charivari  57).  To  comple- 
ment the  rest  of  his  retrospective  mens- 
wear  line,  the  Japanese  designer  Matsuda 
offers  a  wide  patterned-silk  tie  with  tack 
and  chain  ($100;  at  Matsuda,  New  York; 
Macy's,  California).  Paris-based  Kenzo of- 
fers an  ocean  turquoise  silk  tie  with 
marauding  shark  ($40;  at  Kenzo,  New 
York).  The  virtuoso  house  of  knitwear 
Missoni  has  a  lot  of  zigzag  in  its  tie  line: 
there  are  a  thick  wool  knit  with  an  over- 
sized pattern  and  a  silk  "electric"  model 
(each  is  $50;  at  Missoni,  New  York).  The 

You  crazy  knot:  from  top,  bold  ties  by  Kenzo, 
Matsuda,  Vicky  Davis,  Missoni  (two),  and 
Shin  Hosokawa  for  Pashu. 
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NEW      LIMITED       EDITION      RELEASE 


CHRISTIAN  RIESE  LASSEN 


c.  1986,  24"  x  36",  Oil  on  panel  "Aurora",  time  transfixed,  an  innocent  spirit 

is  suspended  in  a  dream-like  state  of  deep  meditation.  Contemporary  artist  Christian  R.  Lassen 

displays  his  mastery  of  "trompe  l'oeil"  (to  trick  the  eye)  in  this  extraordinary 

illusionistic  painting  now  being  offered  in  a  limited  mixed  media  serigraph. 

There  are  200  signed  and  numbered  prints  with  25  APs  and  25  HCs  both  featuring 

hand  colored  remarques.  Image  size  20"  x  30"  with  full  margins. 


'Aurora' 


Available  through: 


Lassen  Art  Publications,  Ing 

459  Laulea  Place,  Paia,  Maui,  Hawaii  96779 


Originals  and  Graphics  on  display  at  CENTER  ART  GALLERIES  -  HAWAII 


NATIONWIDE  CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-351-0388  •  HAWAII  RESIDENTS  CALL  COLLECT  871-4885 


PICTURE  SOURCES:   Page   5:   (top  left)  Courtesy 
Wartski,  London;  (top  middle)  maker  unknown,  Hopi, 
Sio  I  lemis  Tabula  (Zuni  Jemez  Kachina),  ca 
medium,    wood,   acrylic   painl,    string,    feat! 
husk  rings;  size,  18"  h.  x  14"  w.;  photo,  Bobby  1  lans- 
son/Courtesy  American  Federation       Arts,  New  York; 
(top  right)  courtesy  Leonard  Laudci  Collectii 
York;  (center  left)  Geoffrey  (  IlifTord/Wheeler  Pictures; 
(bottom  middle)  photo,  Edward  I  lorn;  Tchaikovsky  in 
I.  Ginzburg's  studio  posing  tor  the  sculpture  ol 
1892,  St.  Petersburg;  (hotr  rd  Munch,  The 

Urn  (1896),  detail;  medium,  lithograph;  size,  I 
25"8";  photo,  Dean  Beasom/Courtesy  The  Sarah  G. 
and  Lionel  O  Epstein*  ilection.  Page  40:  (top)  Size, 
100"  x  1 10";  (bottom  right)  Ed  Ruscha,  Remember  and 
Forget  (1986),  medium,  lacquer-wood  relief;  size, 
78"4"  x  I49"«";  (bottom  left)  Roy  Lichtenstein, 
Screen  until  Brush  Strokes  (1986);  medium,  lacquer- 
wood  relief;  size,  94"4"  x  135".  Page  54:  (top)  Courte- 
sy Christie's  New  York;  (bottom  left  and  right)  c 
Sotheby's,  1986  (2).  Page  56:  (top)  Courtesy  Phillips 
London;  (bottom)  courtesy  Christie's  New  York.  Page 
81:  Watercolor  by  Count  Mihaly  Zichy,  of  the  opening 
concert  at  the  Bolshoi  Theater,  in  1856,  with  Czar 
Alexander  II  and  family  in  the  balcony.  Page  92:  Pho- 
to, Zeki  Findikoglu,  Washington,  DC;  medium, 
lithograph,  size,  ;75's"  x  23"8".  Page 93:  Photo,  Dean 
Beasom,  Xystus  Studio;  medium,  lithograph;  size, 
177/8"  x  12"2".  Page  94:  Photo,  Dean  Beasom,  Xystus 
Studio;  medium,  drypoint  and  aquatint;  size,  12"  x 
10".  Page  95:  (top)  Photo,  Zeki  Findikoglu,  Washing- 
ton, DC;  medium,  lithograph,  hand-colored  in  wa- 
tercolor and  pencil;  size,  143/4"  x  33l's";  (bottom) 
photo,  Dean  Beasom,  Xystus  Studio;  medium,  litho- 
graph; size,  13"8"  x  9"s".  Page  96:  (bottom)  Photo, 
Tim  Druckrey;  medium,  etching,  aquatint,  and  dry- 
point;  size,  12"4"  x  19".  Page  97:  Photo,  Dean  Bea- 
som, Xystus  Studio;  medium,  lithograph  with  tusche, 
crayon,  scraper,  and  needle;  size,  18"2"  x  14"s".  Page 
103:  Unknown  photographer,  Women  Podauh  Kim 
laud,  ca.  1898;  negative  #42992,  courtesy  Department 
Library  Services,  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Page  106:  (top)  Ken  Straiton/Image  Finders  Pho- 
to Agency;  (middle)  Collection,  Vancouver  Art  Gal- 
lery; medium,  oil  on  paper;  size,  61  cm  x  91.3  cm;  pho- 
to, Jim  Gorman;  (bottom)  John  Reeves/Mastertile. 
nage  107:  (top  left)  Jim  Corwin/AlaskaPhoto;  (top 
right)  photo,  W.  McLennan;  medium,  wood  carving; 
size,  123"  x  123";  (second  row  left  to  right)  photo, 
Robert  Keziere/Courtesy  Zonda  Nellis  Design,  Inc.; 
Peter  Battistoni/Canapress  Photo  Service;  Ken  Sfrait- 
on/The  Stock  Market;  (thitd  row  left  to  right)  Peter 
Timmermans/AlaskaPhoto;  Jerg  Kroener/AlaskaPhoto, 
photo,  Philip  Hersee/Courtesy  Diane  Fams  Gallery, 
Vancouver;  (fourth  row)  photo,  Detik  Murray/Courte- 
sy Bishop's  Restaurant,  Vancouver,  (bottom)  Al  Har- 
vey/Masterfile.  Pages  118-25:  The  exhibition  was 
made  possible  by  generous  grants  from  the  American 
Can  Company  Foundation,  with  additional  support 
from  the  Sacred  Circles  Fund  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  Page  118:  (top)  Medium,  beads, 
tennis  shoes;  size,  107's"  I.;  (bottom)  medium,  cotton- 
wood,  paint,  down;  size,  7"  h.  Page  1 19:  Title,  Sio  Pod 
Herrus  Tabliui  (Zuni  Butterfly  Jemez  Kachina);  me- 
dium, wood,  acrylic  paint,  stung,  leathers,  com-husk 
rings;  size,  181  s"  h.  x  14"l6"  w.  Page  120:  (top  left) 
Medium,  leather,  leathet  lacings,  paint,  screws,  locks; 
size,  7"s"  h.  x  21'V  w.  x  7  s"  d.  Pages  120-21: 
Medium,  wood,  paint,  rope,  cord,  imitation  tur;  size, 
(mask)  16"2"l.  x8Vw.  (at  ears);  (rattle)  11"  I.  (in- 
cluding handle)  x  4"  w.  Page  122:  (bottom)  Medium, 
ted  cedar,  paint,  electronics,  hair,  size,  26'  :"  h  x 
277'8"  w.  x  16ss"  d.,  (projection  at  front)  17'  s". 
Page  123:  (top)  Medium,  broadcloth,  ribbon,  thread, 
beads,  satin,  and  Velcro;  size,  701  ■:"  I.  x  61  » 

(bottom)  medium,  telt  cap,  eagle  plumes,  feath  rs.  cut 
feathers,  dyed  horsehair,  red  felt,  beads,  smoked  hide, 
down  feathers,  and  sinew,  size,  15"  h.  x  22"  I.  Page 
124:  Medium,  red  cedar,  hair,  sea-lion  bristle,  paint, 
abalone  shell,  cowrie  shell,  Indian-tanned  smoked 
hide  straps,  sue,  141  l"  h  v  10  l"  w.  Page  125:  (top) 
Medium,  yellow  cedar,  paint,  metal  screws;  size,  13'  l" 
h.  x  10"2"  w.,  (projection  ol  horns)  approximately 
15";  (bottom)  medium,  cloth,  hide,  old  glass  beads, 
thread,  weasel  strips,  otter  rur,  brass  beads;  sia 
x  67"  w.  Page  132:  (top)  e  Sotheby's.  1986.  Page  1  $8: 
°  Sotheby's,  1986.  Page  137:  Correction:  portrait  ol  H. 
Ross  Perot,  David  Burnett/Contact  Press  Images  from 
Woodfin  Camp  &.  Associates. 
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American  tie  maker  Vicky  Davis  offers  a 
flagstone-pattern  polished-cotton  tie 
($15;  at  Bloomingdale's,  New  York;  Mar- 
shall Field's,  Chicago;  Burdine's, 
Miami).  — Terry  Doktor 

Tastes  of  Texas 

When  Michael  Bauer,  the  restau- 
rant critic  for  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
over  the  future  of  southwestern 
cuisine  only  two  years  ago,  dar- 
ing young  chefs  to  play  creatively  with 
local  ingredients,  to  test  the  limits  of  Serra- 
no chilies,  tomatillos,  and  the  like,  Texas 
Monthly  magazine  was  provoked  to  such 
indignation  that  it  ushered  him  into  the 
"Texas  Hall  of  Shame."  Blinded  by  "chili- 
tinted  glasses,"  Bauer  was  giving  the  local 
chefs  had  ideas  and  shaking  the  classic 
French  foundations  of  haute  cuisine.  To- 
day, as  Dallas  runs  neck  and  neck  with  San 
Francisco  in  the  race  for  the  most  restau- 
rants per  capita  in  the  country,  the  critic  is 
considered  a  prime  mover  in  the  city's 
development  of  a  cooking  it  can  call  its 
own.  In  a  rare  instance  of  a  chef's  blessing 
a  critic,  the  star  Los  Angeles  restaurateur 
Wolfgang  Puck  (who  is  spending  a  lot  oi 
his  professional  time  in  Texas  these  days) 
pats  Bauer  on  the  shoulder  tor  "his  dedica- 
tion to  making  southwestern  cuisine 
known  to  the  public." 

"When  I  came  here  from  Kansas  City, 
four  years  ago,"  says  the  thirty-three-year- 
old  Bauer,  "I  decided  I  could  either  sit  back 
and  just  report,  or  be  a  catalyst."  He  took 
one  look  at  Dallas  and  its  huge  population 
of  affluent  singles  with  "nothing  to  do  but 
dine  out,  because  there's  no  ocean  and  no 
mountains,"  and  set  to  work. 

His  first  order  of  business  was  to  strip  the 
stars  from  a  few  complacent  French  estab- 
lishments and  to  serve  up  some  tough  talk 
("As  long  as  we  look  to  France  without  try- 
ing out  our  own  heritage,  we  will  stay  sec- 
ond-rate as  cooks").  He  then  proceeded  to 
snub  the  standard  Tex-Mex  eateries, 
where  "everything  is  thrown  into  a  por, 
then  piled  on  a  plate,"  while  championing 
the  subtler  use  oi  indigenous  elements, 
such  as  epazote,  red  peppers,  cilantro,  and 
tamarind  spices. 

His  enthusiasm  caught  on;  now,  says 
Bauer,  it's  "chic  to  be  a  chef"  in  Dallas. 
For  the  last  three  years,  at  least  one  new 
restaurant  has  opened  here  each  week. 
Even  so,  Bauer  recommends,  for  a  true 
t  ste  of  the  new  Southwest,  Routh  Street 
C  e,  at  the  corner  ot  Cedar  Spring  Road, 
in  the  Turtle  Creek  district  of  Dallas.  Its 


The  critic  Michael  Bauer  walking  his  beat 
(and  staying  anonymous)  at  Dallas' s  exem- 
plary Routh  Street  Cafe. 

chef  and  co-owner,  Stephen  Pyles,  retails 
such  examples  of  southwestern  gastrono- 
my as  smoked  duck  tossed  with  crunchy 
jicama  root,  grapes,  and  fried  serrano  chili 
pasta;  Gulf  Coast  redfish  dressed  in  a  zing- 
er  of  black-eyed-pea-tomatillo  relish;  or, 
on  special  nights,  Texas  black  buck  ante- 
lope with  ancho  chili-tamarind  sauce. 

Elsewhere  on  the  $42  prix  fixe  menu, 
red  pepper  hots  up  creme  frafche,  smoked 
peppers  tango  with  mint  marigold,  and 
custard  is  spiked  with  pecans  and  a  crush  of 
garlic.  The  flavors  are  most  often  smoky 
and  pungent  but  mild,  the  excitement  de- 
riving less  from  spiciness  than  from  the 
chefs  audacity  at  combinations.  Tooth- 
some heresies;  and  with  Michael  Bauer 
playing  apostle,  the  word  is  likely  to  get 
around.  — Julie  V.  lovine 


now  playinq  at  the 
Palace 

Nightlife  is  not  one  of  Copenhagen's 
strongest  draws,  but  the  city  does  have 
what  may  be  the  only  full-fledged  early- 
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"Interacting  Sparkles"  is  life's  filaments  racing  through  this  painting,  vibrating  emotions  of  human  feelings.  In  this 
highly  impressionistic  piece,  light  sparkles  and  undulates  freely,  orchestrating  an  ever-changing  mood. 


Iahaina  Galleries  Mauptoll  free  1-800-367-8047 

■*-*  EXTENSION  108 

Lahaina  Gallery,  117  Lahainaluna  Road,  Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 
Kapalua  Gallery,  123  Bay  Drive,  Kapalua,  Hawaii  96761  •  Gallery  Kaanapali,  Whaler's  Village,  Kaanapali,  Hawaii  96761 
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BECOME  A  CONNOISSEUR  OF  CONNOISSEURS! 

As  a  reader  of  CONNOISSEUR  we  know  you  find  articles  about  the 
best  of  everything  that  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  save  and  refer  to.  But 
loose  magazines  are  messy  and  untidy  and  can  make  locating  a  par- 
ticular article  or  feature  very  frustrating.  Now  we  bring  you  the  easy- 
access  magazine  file  case  designed  to  keep  your  copies  of  CON- 
NOISSEUR in  order.  It's  done  in  elegant  black  leatherette  over  fiber- 
board,  with  gold-toned  lettering;  and  it  comes  with  a  strip  of  gold  foil  that 
lets  you  insert  the  correct  year  on  the  spine  of  each  case.  Handsome  on 
your  bookcase  in  den  or  office,  the  magazine  file  is  notched  and  open  in 
back  so  that  you  easily  can  see  and  withdraw  the  issue  you  want  when 
you  want  it!  Each  file  hold  12  issues.  Ours  alone,  just  for  you,  at  $7.95 
each,  plus  $1.00  for  shipping  and  handling;  or  save  by  ordering  3  file 
cases  for  $21 .95  plus  $2.00  for  shipping  and  handling. 

i 1 

CONNOISSEUR,  Dept.  CNMF  066, 

P.O.  Box  2318,  FDR  Station;  NY,  NY  10150 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  CONNOISSEUR  for 
$  .  Please  send  me  the  file  case(s)  I  have  indicated  below: 

.  1  file  case  @   S  8.95 

3  file  cases  @   $23.95 


SHIP  TO 
STREET 
CITY 


APT.  # 


(please  print) 


ZIP 


STATE 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  COD.  orders .)  Please  allow  30  days  for 
delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible. 
Overseas  orders  may  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 

The  Hears! Corporation  250W  55St .,  NY.  NY  10019 


twentieth-century  neoclassical  palace  de- 
voted to  showing  movies — eighteen  of 
them  at  a  time.  The  movie  house  stands  on 
the  edge  oi  the  Old  Town  district  of 
Copenhagen,  next  to  the  landmark  S.  A.S 
hotel.  You  can't  miss  it:  there's  a  glaring 
neon  sign  that  says  "Palads"  atop  the  huge 
gates. 

Walk  into  the  soaring  grand  hall  and 
you  are  likely  to  find  a  great,  milling 
crowd.  It's  perpetually  showtime.  People 
swarm  up  a  sweeping  marhle  staircase 
under  the  heroic  frescoed  ceiling.  Two 
massive  chandeliers  cast  their  shadows  on 
a  computerized  scoreboard  alight  with  the 
showtimes  for  eighteen  movies. 


In  need  of  refreshments  before 
show?  The  "candy  counter"  here  is  a 
supermarket  kind  of  place  where  you  pass 
through  a  turnstile,  pick  up  a  shopping 
cart,  and  roll  past  walls  stacked  eight  feet 
high  with  feature-size  packs  of  candy, 
including  101  kinds  of  licorice  and  gummy 
bears.  Some  people  walk  out  of  there  with 
grocery  bags.  One  recent  evening,  a  light 
French  farce  was  playing  in  room  14,  up 
the  grand  staircase  and  at  the  end  of  the 
balustrade.  Room  14,  it  turns  out,  is  one- 
sixth  of  what  used  to  be  the  palace  ball- 
room, fitted  with  about  thirty-five  seats 
and  a  screen  just  big  enough  for  an  inti- 
mate showing.  Palads  is  the  American  sub- 
urban cineplex  made  the  old-world  way — 
packed  under  one  urbane,  aristocratic 
roof.  It's  a  great  way  to  have  some  evening 
tun  in  Copenhagen;  and  none  of  the 
movies,  thankfully,  are  dubbed  in  Dan- 
ish. — Vincenza  Demetz 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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THE  BLUE  SHIRT 


ROBERT  CLARK 
ONE  MAN  SHOW 

Opening  May  31,  1986 
in  Carmel 

Write  or  call  for 

our  color  brochure 

(408)  624-8314 

Daily  on  Exhibit  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


DESERT*  CALIFORNIA 


5  El  Paseo*  (619)346-0161 


10:30-5:30  •  Closed  Sunday 


ZANTMAN  ART  GALLERIES 

Since  1959  •  27  Years  of  Excellence 

representing  selected  artists  from  U.S.A., 

France,  Italy,  China  and  Holland. 

Impressionists  and  Realists.  Sculpture  from 

small  to  life-size  in  bronze,  steel  and  stone. 


ZANTMAN 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA  •  CALIFORNIA 


Sixth  Ave*  P.O.  Box  5818 


Daily  10-5  •  (408)  624-8314 


QUERY 


In  your  field  of  expertise, 

what  question  most  needs 

to  be  asked? 


J   To  CHRISTOPHER  BUCK- 

♦  LEY,  the  ex-George  Bush 
speechwriter,  novelist,  and 
Washington  party-hopper, 
the  question  is,  "Who  do  you 
thmk  you  are?  There  is  a  lot  of 
untreated  insufferability  in 
the  world.  This  was  asked  of 
me  when  I  was  a  youngster  and 
slightly  too  large  for  my 
britches  and  is  something  that 
could  profitably  be  asked  of  a 
lot  of  people  on  the  scene 
these  days." 

y  The  United  States  secretary  of educa- 

♦  tion,  WILLIAM  BENNETT,  sometimes 
called  "The  Preacher,"  asks,  "What 
works?"  And  in  true  Reagan-administra- 
tion style,  he  answers:  "Fortunately  we 
know  a  good  deal  of  the  answer:  high 
expectations  communicated  to  children, 
firm  performance  standards,  discipline, 
strong  leadership,  and  parental  involve- 
ment. The  more  we  focus  on  these  basics, 
the  faster  we  will  get  our  educational  sys- 
tem back  on  the  track." 

J  Reverend  CAROL  BRUN,  from  the  na- 

■»    tional  headquarters  of  the  United 

Church  of  Christ,  asks,  "What  is  the  true 

relationship  between  our  faith  and  the  way  we 

live  our  lives?  There's  a  real  blurring  of  what 

it  means  to  be  an  American  and  what  it 

means  to  be  a  Christian.  We've  reduced 

both  to  a  common  denominator." 

J  BERNADINE  MORRIS,  writer  for  the 

»    New  York  Times,    asks,   specifically 

about  fashion,  "Is  it  just  aesthetic  or  is  it 

functiorial?  Everything  else  is  extraneous. 

For  ten  years,  designers  have  been  more 

concerned  with  how  clever  they  are  and 

have  not  addressed  themselves  to  women 

who  work,  sit  through  board  meetings,  or 

do  charity  work — women  who  don't  have 

time  tor  frivolity  and  still  want  to  look 

good." 

J  WOLF  VON  ECKARDT,  a  well-known 

♦  design  critic,  also  demands  that  ar- 
chitecture be  useful:  "How  well  J<  >es  a  build- 
ing serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended!  Modern  art  has  become  a  form  of 
self-expression,  and.  frankly,  I  don't  care 
about  the  self  of  Michael  Graves,  tor 
instance.  1  want  to  know  it  a  person  will 
leave  las  ottice  without  a  headache,  the 


way  I  did  when  1  worked  in  the  new  Wash- 
ington Post  building;  or  do  the  latest  Hel- 
mut Jahn  skyscrapers  that  Mr.  Paul  Gold- 
berger  [architecture  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times]  says  are  an  absolute  sensational 
expression  of  our  century  at  all  serve  the 
social  purpose  of  a  skyscraper?  The  well- 
built  building  has  three  purposes — com- 
modity, firmness,  and  delight.  We  tend  to 
ask  only  about  the  delight  today." 
y  Regarding  music,  the  New  Yorkers 
»  ANDREW  PORTER  asks,  "How  can  we 
induce  people  to  listen  to  music  of  their  own 
time?  There's  a  real  lack  ot  interest  in  new 
creative  musicians.  It  someone  asked  me 
today  who  was  the  pianist  I'd  be  most  in- 
clined to  go  hear  I'd  sav  Alan  Feinberg — 
whom  many  people  don't  know.  The  tid- 
dler would  be  Ben  Hudson.  They  would 
not  be  Claudio  Arrau  and  Isaac  Stern." 
J  GEORGE  GROSS,  president  ot  the  New 

0  York  Psychoanalytic  Institute,  has  a 
long  but  precise  question:  "Considering it  is 
the  child  persisting  in  the  adult  thai  largely 
determines  mental  health,  have  we  as  a  nation 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  a  person's  sound 
psychological  development  and  to  the  family 
conditions  that  influence  it?  Or  have  we 
instead  found  it  easier  and  more  profitable 
to  seduce  and  manipulate  that  child-adult 
by  catering  to  the  Disneyland  fantasies  ot 
lite,  ot  good  and  ot  evil?" 

1  s\  lyia  ANN  HEWLETT,  the  vice-presi- 
*    dent  ot  economics  tor  the   United 

Nations  Association,  has  expressed  her 
view  ot  family  in  a  new  book.  A  Lesser  Life, 
which  has  hard  core  feminists  hopping 
mad.  Her  question:  "Arc  equal  rights 
,:'l  rtless  women  get  more  support  to 
become  mothers,   they  will  not  achieve 


equal  results  in  the  work 
world.  Women  are  doing  hor- 
ribly in  this  country  because 
teminists  see  family  as  part  of 
the  problem  instead  of  part  of 
the  solution." 
y  The  London-based  art 
♦  critic  WALDEMAR  JANU- 
SZCZAK,  known  for  being  hard 
on  artists,  insists  that  art  crit- 
I  ics  ask,  "Would  this  have  meant 
=  05  much  to  someone  a  hundred 
|  years  ago,  and  will  it  mean  as 
=  much  a  hundred  years  from  now, 
as  it  does  to  me  today?  It's  my  job  to  sort 
through  everything  and  find  the  few  things 
of  real  merit  that  will  survive  the  mere 
time  the  artists  live  in.  Art  critics  are  too 
open  to  changes  in  fashion,  too  prone  to 
worship  the  latest  thing." 
J  CHARLES  CHAMPLIN,  perform  ing-arts 
»  writer  tor  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
asks,  "What  ever  happened  to  the  movies? 
Filmmakers  have  more  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, yet  the  people  at  the  top  don't  have  a 
real  passion  for,  or  knowledge  of,  movie- 
making as  an  art  form.  With  major  studios 
spending  upwards  of  $25  million  per  pic- 
ture, they  get  very  timid  and  don't  take  any 
chances.  Moreover,  young  people,  who 
bu\  most  of  the  tickets,  have  been  misin- 
terpreted as  being  incapable  of  reading 
without  moving  their  lips,  degenerate, 
and  probably  on  the  lam  from  the  law.  So 
we  get  mindless  films  like  Porky' s  No.  X." 
J  From   Paris,    the  art  critic  PIERRE 

♦  SCHNEIDER  questions  the  very  notion 
of  expertise:  "Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  to  trust  what  one  thinks  is  expertise. 
Suppose  you're  a  Rembrandt  expert,  for 
instance,  and  have  been  one  for  twenty 
years,  and  you  grow  tired  and  suddenly  not 
as  keen-eyed  anymore.  If  you're  qualified 
as  an  expert  once  and  for  all,  you  lead 
everybody  into  trouble." 

I   ART  BUCHWALD,  who  has  an  answer 

*  for  everything,  asked  a  question  that 
tells  how  he  remains  an  expert:  "Are  you 
kidding  me?  No  matter  what  a  person  says, 
you  should  reply  this  way,  because  every- 
thing that's  said  is  untrue.  It  also  gives  you 
time  to  think  of  an  answer."  D 

B\  Jo\ce  Pendola 
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Pan  Am  Presents 
A  Richer  Experience. 
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For  First  &  Clipper  Class  Passengers: 
A  PrivateTerminal  In  Newark.      1 

Beginning  Mav  23,  Pan  Am's  new  First  &  Clipper  'f 

Class  Terminal  at  JFK  will  offer  you  a  level  of  comfort 
:md  service  more  reminiscent  of  a  fine  European 
hotel  than  an  airport. 

Here,  insteaa  of  standing  in  long 
lines,  you'll  relax  in  a  big,  comfortable 
chair,  while  we  take  care  of  all  your 
travel  needs— everything  from  checking  in 
to  reserving  rental  cars  and  hotel  rooms. 

More  Luxury  Than  Ever  In  First  Class. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  we'll  also  be  making  the  First  Class  sections  on  all  our  747s  nothing  less  than  brand-new. 
With  bright  new  interiors.  Elegant  new  crystal  and  chinaware.  Innovative  new  menus.  And  much  more. 

Including  new  leather-and-sheepskin  Sleeperette® 
seats  so  supple  and  soft,  they  literally  mold 
themselves  to  your  body. 

More  Comfort  Than  Ever 
In  Clipper  Class. 

Our  Clipper®  Class,  too,  will  be  renewed 
and  made  better  in  virtually  every  way.  With 
beautiful  new  cabins.  Delicious  new  cuisine.  Ancf  big, 
handsome  new  tweed  seats,  arranged  six-across  to  give 
you  more  room  to  work  or  relax.  So  fly  with  us  soon— 
to  Europe,  South  America,  Africa,  or  across  the  U.S.  And  get  the 
treatment  you  so  richly  deserve. 

Q&  Pan  Am.\bu  Can  t  Beat  The  Experience." 
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Lenox  China  and  Crystal 

Send  for  our  free  color  brochure.  Lenox,  Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08648. 
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Good  design,  meticulous  tailoring  and  superior  construction  have 

established  the  Henredon  standard  of  quality  for  many  years.  When 

this  excellence  is  combined  with  fabrics  from  the  most  important 

fabric  houses  of  the  world,  the  result  is  seating  of  true  distinction. 

These  and  other  styles  may  be  seen  at  an  authorized  Henredon  dealer. 

We  also  invite  you  to  send  $3.00  for  the  Upholstered  Furniture 

brochure.  Henredon,  Dept.  Q76,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


For  those  who  value  excellence 

Henredon 


A  private  investor  en 
capital  to  Morgan  for  good  reason. 

Morgan  performance 


People  with  portfolios 
of  54  million  or  more 
come  to  The  Morgan 
Bank  tor  gixxi  invest- 
ment performance. 
They  know  the  invest- 
ments we  make  for 
them  produce  consist- 
ently superior  results. 

But  performance 
at  Morgan  goes  well 
beyond  good  numbers. 
For  example: 

1 .  Morgan  develops 
a  strategy  suited  to 
your  objectives.  Draw- 
ing on  our  knowledge 
of  U.S.  and  world 
markets,  we  tailor  an 
investment  program  to 
your  specific  goals— a 
program  managed  by  investment 
officers  who  average  17  years  of 
experience. 

Morgan  combines  the  entire 
range  of  traditional  equity  and 
fixed  income  investments  with 
opportunities  available  only  to 


Morgan  officer  James  Goodfellow  oversees  the  appraisal  and  sale  ot  specia 
assets,  including  art,  coin,  and  stamp  collections. 


2.  Morgan  is  expert  in  plan- 
ning and  administering  estates. 

Most  of  our  trust  officers  have  law 
degrees.  All  apply  sound,  impar- 
tial judgment  to  complicated 
issues,  from  minimizing  taxes  to 
supervising  the  appraisal  and  sale 
our  clients.  For  instance,  we  regu-    of  special  assets  such  as  an  art  col- 
larly  develop  privately  placed  in-      lection  or  a  privately  held  firm. 


vestments  that  offer  higher  tax- 
exempt  yields  than  those  avail- 
able in  the  public  markets. 


James  Goodfellow,  shown  above, 
recently  arranged  the  sale  of  a 
$10  million  collection  of  paintings 


and  other  fine  art. 

3.  Morgan  delivers 
truly  personal  service. 

Our  trust  and  invest- 
ment officers  are  known 
for  their  sensitivity  and 
responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  clients. 

What's  more,  you 
can  count  on  the  same 
account  team  year  after 
year,  whether  we're 
designing  investment 
strategy  or  administer- 
ing complex  trust  and 
estate  matters  for  a 
family. 

Complete  results 
are  available.  If  you'd 
like  superior  manage- 
ment of  personal  assets 
of  $4  million  or  more,  we  invite  you 
to  meet  with  us.  We  will  give  you 
full  details  on  The  Morgan  Bank's 
investment  results— short-  and  long- 
term— then  show  you  how  we  per- 
form in  every  aspect  of  investment 
and  trust  management.  Write  or 
call  Gilbert  A.  Zimmerman  Jr. ,  Vice 
President,  Private  Banking,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  9  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone  (212)  826-7608.       MembefFDic 


The  Morgan  Bank 


LouisViitton.  X  ne  art  of  travel. 


Discover  the  art  of  travel  at  the  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  North  America. 

New  York,  57th  Street  and  at  Macv's  Herald  Square  •  Manhasset,  The  Americana  Shopping  Center 

The  Mall  at  Short  Hills  N.J.  •  Boston.  Copley  Place  •  Washington  D.C.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

Atlanta,  Lenox  Square  •  Palm  Beach.  Worth  Avenue  •  Bal  Harbour  Shops  •  St.  Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 

Houston,  Galleria  II  •  Dallas.  Galleria  •  Chicago.  Water  Tower  Place  and  at  Marshall  Field's  State  Street  •  Minneapolis,  at  Dayton's  700  on  the  Mall 

Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  Collection  •  Palm  Springs.  The  Courtyard  •  San  Francisco,  Sutter  Street 

Honolulu,  Ala  Moana  Center  and  Royal  Hawaiian  Center  •  Canada,  Toronto,  110  Bloor  Street  W. 
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Some  people  have  a  talent  for 
travel.  They  look  upon  travelling  as  a  fine  art. 

These  true  connoisseurs  require  the  best.  It 
is  for  them  that  the  Louis  Vuitton  craftsmen 
create  luggage  and  perpetuate  the  tradition  of 
custom-made  pieces. 

These  skilled  artisans  ensure  that  each 
trunk,  suitcase  and  bag,  be  it  of  the  classic 


Monogram  Line  or  the  new  Challenge  Line 
bears  the  Louis  Vuitton  stamp  of  strength, 
durability  and  refinement. 

They  meticulously  select  their  materials 
and  authenticate  their  work  with  the  re- 
nowned initials. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  concept  of  luggage  is 
unique.  It  has  been  maintained  since  1854. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIERAPARIS 
MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 
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Louis  Vuitton  Cup,  Challenger  Races  for  the  America's  Cup:  Newport  83,  Perth  1986/87 


.L/JLn!  *  The  Kew  Observatory  certi- 
fies Rolex  as  the  first  wristwatch  in 
history  ever  to  outperform  the 
pocketwatch. 

J_/^SO»  The  world's  first  truly  water- 
and-shockproof  watch  is  created  when 
Rolex  sculpts  the  revolutionary  Oyster 
case  from  a  solid  block  of  metal. 


1Q97.     ,  The  test  of  time. 

12/ £*i  •  Mercedes 

Gleitze  swims  the  English  nis  bathyscaphe  never  misses  a  minute. 

Channel   wearing   her  IQ'7'Z 

Rolex  Oyster.  Both  swim-  U  *  *J  * 

mer  and  watch  emerge 


in  France  functioning  flawlessly. 

-12/00  •  Auto  racer  Sir 
Malcolm  Campbell  and 
his  Rolex  Perpetual 
speed  to  a  new 
world  record  of 
300  miles  an  hour. 

JL2/ OO  •  Synchronizing  the  expedition's 
teamwork  on  Rolex  Chronometers,  Sir 
Edmund  HiHary 
climbs  to  the 
summit  of  Mt. 
Everest,  the 
world's  high- 
est peak. 


Neither  searing  heat  nor  vio- 
lent sandstorms  can  stop  Tom  Sheppard 
and  his  Rolex  Oyster  on  their  historic 
Sahara  crossing. 

1J  £  O  •  Six  Comex  divers,  coordinat- 
ing their  descent  on  Rolex  Sea  Dweller 
watches,  reach  a  record  depth  of  1,070 
feet. 


1980: 


X2/OIJ  •  Dr.  Jacques  Piccard 
breaks  the  world  record  with 
a  35,000-foot  deep-sea  dive. 
The  Rolex  Ovster  strapped  to 


Balloonist 
Julian  Nott  times 
his  record  55,134- 
foot  climb  on  a 
Rolex  Ovster. 


1986: 
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Hav- 
ing prevailed  in 
•virtually  even7 
test  of  time,  the 
Rolex  Oyster 
marks  its  60th  year 
of  historic  . 

performance.      yUj 

ROLEX 


( i.  UT .  Master  Oyster  Perpetual  Chronometer  in  stainless  steel. 

\Xhlc  tor  brochure.  Rolex  Watch  U.S.A..  Inc.,  Dept.052,  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022-5585.  ©  Rolex  1986. 

Worw  headquarters  in  Geneva.  Other  offices  in  Canada  and  major  countries  around  the  world. 
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Free  Facts  That  Can 

Cut  Your  Exercise  Time 

In  Half 


Find  out  how  you  can  exercise 
your  entire  cardiorespiratory 
system  with  The  Complete  12 
Minute  Workout  Guide  from 
Lifecycle®  It's  yours  absolutely 
Free  when  you  mail  in  the 
coupon  below. 

A  Challenging  Workout 
in  Only  12  Minutes 

You  can  get  an  extensive 
cardiorespiratory  workout  for  a 
longer,  healthier  life  just  by 
doing  a  special  12  minute 
routine  a  few  days  a  week.  This 
16  page,  fully-illustrated  booklet 
tells  about  an  easy,  proven 
method  that  can  help  you: 
•  Improve  your  cardiorespira- 
tory system  without  causing 
severe  stress  or  strain  to 
your  heart 


•  Burn  off  calories  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  time 

•  Decrease  your  permanent 
body  fat 

•  Develop  a  trim,  fit  body  from 
the  privacy  and  convenience 
of  your  own  home. 

You'll  Look  and  Feel  Better 

Studies  show  aerobic  fitness 
helps  alleviate  everyday  stress. 
It  also  helps  you  look  and  feel 
really  good— but  most  people 
don't  get  around  to  it.  Now. 
through  this  special  booklet 
you'll  learn  all  about  a  workout 
program  that  will  significantly 
improve  your  cardiorespiratory 
system  and  cut  your  exercise 
time  in  half!  And  it's  so  easy, 
vour  whole  family  can  do  it. 


Send  for  the  Free  Facts  Today 

All  you  have  to  do  to  get  your  Free  Booklet  is  return  this 
coupon  below  to  Lifecycle,  10  Thomas  Road, 
Irvine,  California  92718  or  call  toll-free 
1-800-544-3004,  Dept.  JL59. 
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Send  For  Your  FREE  Booklet  Today! 

YES,  I  want  to  cut  my  exercise  time  in  hair 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  t opy  of  The 
.   \finute  Workout  Guide  by 

Lifecycle*  I  understand  I  am  under  no 
- 

MAIL  TO    Lifecycle 

10  Thomas  Road 
Irvine.  California  92718 
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MY  EYE 


bv  Thomas  Hoving 


By  Personal 

Invitation  Only 

I  got  mine  recently,  a  personal  invitation 
to  exclusive  Liberty  Weekend.  It  ar- 
rived in  a  soigne  silvered-paperslipcase 
embossed  with  gold  lettering.  En- 
shrined within  the  slipcase  was  a  three- 
part  toldout,  looking  like  some  silver  trip- 
tych from  a  medieval  reliquary.  There  I 
beheld  a  thick  card.  When  I  saw  that 
exclusive  salutation  "By  Personal  Invita- 
tion Only,"  1  was  moved. 

My  eyes  flickered  over  the  sumptuously 
engraved  missive.  How  wonderful  to  be 
one  of  the  very  select  few  invited  to  attend 
the  grand  ceremonies 
accompanying  the  cele- 
bration of  the  hun- 
dredth birthday  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty! 

When  I  saw  who  had 
chosen  me  I  was  even 
more  grateful.  The  big- 
gies: Lee  A.  Iacocca, 
best-selling  author  and 
celebrity  CEO,  and  Da- 
vid L.  Wolper,  the  TV 
producer  who  is  respon- 
sible for  such  cultural  monuments  as  the 
miniseries  "North  and  South"  and  the 
extravaganza  that  opened  and  capped  the 
1984  Olympic  Games,  in  L.A.  These 
legends  had  invited  me  to  be  with  them  at 
the  party  of  the  century. 

It  would  kick  off  on  the  third  of  July  at 
8:30  P.  M.  There  was  to  be  the  "unveiling  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  lighting  of 
the  new  torch  by  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  presence  of  the  president 
of  France."  The  festivities  were  to  take 
place  on  the  flight  deck  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier USS  John  F.  Kennedy. 

My  eyes  widened  as  I  learned  about  the 
high  points  of  the  celebration  weekend. 
The  opening  ceremonies  would  have  a 
"spectacle  of  light"  in  which  Ronald  Rea- 
gan,  along  with  Francois  Mitterrand, 


would  trigger  the  "unveiling  sequence  by 
pushing  a  button  aboard  the  carrier,  send- 
ing a  brilliant  stream  of  light  across  the 
water  to  the  Statue."  As  more  and  more 
lights  bathed  the  statue,  other  perfor- 
mances would  begin:  a  march  by  the  500- 
member  Statue  of  Liberty  Marching  Band, 
a  dance  by  "200  of  America's  best  danc- 
ers," and  a  song  or  two  by  such  superlumi- 
naries  as  Frank  Sinatra,  Neil  Diamond, 
and  Elizabeth  Taylor.  After  that,  2,000 
people  would  be  sworn  in  as  citizens  by  the 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  "a  surprise 
guest"  would  lead  them  in  "a  rousing  ren- 
dition" of  "God  Bless  America." 

But  that  was  just  the  beginning:  Presi- 
dent Mitterrand  would  "participate  in  a 
special  ceremony  commemorating 
France's  gift."  After  that  there  would 


come  navy  salutes,  then  fireworks  and 
more  music,  followed  by  dancing  for  a 
whole  hour,  from  1 1:00  to  12:00. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  itself  I  could  expe- 
rience Operation  Sail  1986,  a  flotilla  of 
hundreds  of  "ships  of  sail  .  .  .  including 
historical  and  character  vessels,"  from  VIP 
seats.  And  in  the  evening,  the  booklet 
promised,  there  would  be  a  fireworks  dis- 
play of  over  40,000  shells,  set  to  a  specially 
written  musical  score. 

Best  of  all,  the  brochure  implied,  would 
be  the  closing  ceremonies,  out  at  the 
Meadowlands'  Giants  Stadium,  a  block- 
buster lasting  three  hours,  with  "Ameri- 
ca's greatest  entertainers.  .  .spanning all 
areas  of  music,"  featuring  such  legends  as 
Kenny  Rogers,  Patti  LaBelle,  and  Shirley 
MacLaine  along  with  1,000  tap  dancers, 


1,000  fiddlers,  a  1,000-voice  choir,  the 
500-piece  Statue  of  Liberty  Marching 
Band,  and  the  200-member  Liberty  Dance 
Corps.  These  were  just  part  of  a  20,000- 
member  cast  that  would  perform  with  la- 
sers, lights,  waterfalls,  and  fireworks. 
That  was  it?  What  had  gone  awry? 
I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  discreet  "patron 
donor  reservation  card. "  To  become  a  "pa- 
tron donor"  and  get  a  pair  of  tickets,  all  I 
had  to  pay  was  $10,000.  I  could  barely 
believe  it.  It  seemed — well,  paltry.  I  re- 
read the  brochure,  to  be  certain  I  had 
missed  nothing.  I  hadn't. 

It  was  then  that  I  began  to  get  upset. 
"What's  wrong  with  America  these  days?" 
I  asked  myself.  Why  can't  we  throw  a 
decent  celebration?  Just  Kenny  Rogers? 
Where  was  Dolly  Parton?  Had  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Act  cut  so  deeply  into 
our  essential  festivities 
budget?  Tears  of  frustra- 
tion filled  my  eyes  when 
I  realized  that  the  fire- 
works had  been  chiv- 
vied down  to  just 
^0,000  shells.  The 
myopic  zeal  of  some 
budget-slicing  bureau- 
crats, I  growled. 

Other  disappoint- 
ments soon  followed: 
the  USS  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy could  not  be  used  for  guests.  Madonna 
would  not  be  the  surprise  star.  Yet,  with 
the  sad  news  came  good  news.  It  turned 
out  that  David  L.  Wolper,  who  we  all 
thought  was  working  for  free  on  this  one, 
would  receive  a  cash  bonus  if  Liberty 
Weekend  makes  money. 

But  how  will  the  poor  guy  ever  collect? 
How  will  Liberty  Weekend  ever  be  a  suc- 
cess, with  this  miserly  pall  hanging  over 
the  festivities?  The  masterminds  have  got 
to  go  back  and  reconsider  the  effects  of 
their  cutback  mentality.  We've  got  to 
have  festivities  large  enough,  distin- 
guished enough,  and  in  even  better  taste. 
And  if  money's  a  problem,  why,  then, 
they  should  charge  more  than  a  $10,000 
entry  fee.  Why  not  $20,000  or  $30,000? 
Now,  there's  an  exclusive  party.  D 
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The  most 

recognized 

watches 

in  all 
the  world 


Never  did  the  sweep  of  time  move 
in  such  handsome  fashion,  for  both 
men  and  women.  Recipients  of 
Scandinavian  design  acclaim. 
Now  included  in  the  permanent 
collection  of  The  Museum  of 
Modem  Art.  The  elements:  Crisp 
stainless,  anodized  steel,  calfskin 
leather,  quartz  movements.  Under 
the  careful  design  hand  of 
internationally  renowned  Henning 
Koppel  and  Torun  Bulow-Hube  for 
Georg  Jensen.  Send  $1  for  full 
color  brochure. 


ROYAL  COPENHAGEN  PORCELAIN 

GEORG  JENSEN  SILVERSMITHS 

683  Madison  Avenue,  NY  NY  10021 

(212)759-6457      (1)800-223-1275 
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Jansonism 


Thick  with  platitudes  and  reams  or 
exact,  ultradry  formal  descriptions, 
H.  W.  Janson's  History  oj  Art  has 
long  heen  the  bible  or  high-school 
art  departments.  Now  it  is  in  its 
third  edition  (Harry  N.  Abrams,  $40),  as 
revised  and  expanded  by  the  author's  son, 
Anthony  F.  Janson.  What  had  been  an 
unimpeachably  boring  textbook  has  be- 
come a  passably  pretty  cottee-table  item, 
with  brighter  paper  stock  and  scad-  more 
color  reproductions.  As  a  deep  bow  to  the 
shrunken  American  attention  span,  Jan- 
son the  Younger  has  chopped  the  long 
chapter  essays  of  Janson  the  Elder  down 
into  subheads  and  minisections.  This 
makes  an  already  too  general  text  seem, 
it  possible,  more  superficial  than  it  is. 

This  book  present-  the  accepted  canon 
of  significant  works  and  discernible  peri- 
ods. Janson's  scholarship  in  this  respect  is 
both  exhaustive  and  shallow,  a  statistical 
banquet  of  sate  judgments.  Economic  and 
political  history  is  duly  larded  into  the 
text,  but  just  enough  to  get  us  on  to  the 
next  effulgence  of  precious  objects. 
"When  we  think  of  the  great  civilizations 
of  our  past,"  Janson  intones,  "we  tend  to 
do  so  in  terms  of  visible  monuments  that 
have  come  to  symbolize  the  distinctive 
character  of  each.  ..."  An  emphasis  on 
the  visible  is  no  scandal  in  an  art  book;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  writing  of  history  gen- 
erally presumes  that  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  a  given  period  is  largely  invisible, 
its  monument-  greatly  misleading  as  an 
index  of  how  lite  was  lived. 

But  Janson's  Historj  oj  Art  is  not  much 
interested  in  the  relation  of  art  to  life;  rath- 
er, it  instills  an  unreflective  sense  of  what 
"the  higher  things"  are,  spotlighting  the 
exalted  residue  of  the  sordid  human 
swarm.  The  grosser  causes  serve  merely  to 
produce  the  bright  effects,  namely,  inani- 
mate objects  in  museums.  This  approach 
leads  to  no  worthwhile  understanding  of 
history.  It  doe-  reinforce  a  widespread  cal- 
low notion  of  art. 

Janson  fih  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
bringing  the  old  book  up  to  date,  not  just 
chronologically  but  with  an  eve  to  redress- 
ing certain  injuries.  He  means  to  give 
women,  blacks,  and  photography  their 
due,  and  set-  about  this  with  grotesque 
lack  of  depth,  sprinkling  in  a  few  women 
from  the  past  and  numerically  more  from 
the  present,  acknowledging  exactly  one 
black  artist,  and  slavishly  excerpting  from 
established  models  of  photographic  his- 
tory. The  latter  is  especially  thoughtless 


because  the  whole  of  photographic  history 
is  well  within  our  conceptual  reach,  and  its 
official  model  can — and  ought  to — be  dis- 
puted. The  omission  of  Diane  Arbus  in 
this  context  renders  Janson's  whole  enter- 
prise ludicrous:  where  a  woman  has  made  a 
large  difference  in  the  field,  Janson  ignores 
her.  Janson  reports  that  photography  has 
been  accepted  as  an  art,  then  qualifies  this 
acceptance  by  stating,  "The  most  recent 
demonstration  of  photography's  power 
.  .  .  has  come,  fittingly  enough,  from  an 
artist"  (italics  mine),  i.e.,  David  Hock- 
nev — in  other  words,  an  established  artist 
from  outside  the  world  of  photography. 
Worse,  even  accepting  Janson's  confused 
qualification,  there  are  many,  many  con- 
temporary persons  recognized  as  "artist," 
from  Sarah  Charlesworth  to  Barbara  Kru- 
ger,  Victor  Burgin,  and  Hans  Haacke, 
whose  work  in  photographic  media  is 
widely  thought  to  he  more  significant,  in 
terms  of  its  "power  to  extend  our  vision" 
(Janson),  than  Hockney's  vapid,  Con- 
structivist-derived  photo-collages. 

Those  are  only  a  tew  deficiencies  in  a 
book  that's  full  of  them,  gussied  up  in  a 
brand-new  gold  cover  tor  a  new  generation 
of  students.  Like  the  last  generation,  the 
new  one  will  find  true  bearings  outside  of 
Janson's  pages.  — Gary  Indiana 


How  the  Conquerors 
Saw  the  Conquered 

"From  Merchants  to  Emperors:  British 
Artists  in  India,  1757-1930."  The  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Library,  New  York:  May  1— 
July  3 1 ;  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art:  October  2-January  4,  1987. 

Dazed  by  the  treasures  of  Indian  art 
shown  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  last 
fall — bronzes,  ivories,  costumes,  brilliant 
jewels,  carpets,  furniture — the  museum 
visitor  may  well  turn  with  relief  to  an 
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Btvwn,  Ulster  Countv,  New  York 

RE  COUNTRY  RETREAT 

-  ind  ,t  stream  contribute  u>  the  beaut]  ol  this 

a  retreat  90  miles  north  of  Manhattan.  3-bed- 

itone  Cape  with  [Ireplaces  and  o,ik  woodwork. 

.■-,  From  goll  courses  and  the  Hudson  Rivet 

Brochure#Cl-203 
ive  L  > h  .it  Affiliate  Broker: 
WOOD  COUNTRY  REALTY 
14)679-7331 


cnington,  Massachusetts 
ME LODGE 

Handing  panoramic  views  of  the  Berkshire  hills, 
musual  Victorian  lodge  was  built  c.  1913  and  has 
recently  renovated.  Situated  on  57  ±  acres.  Car- 
house  and  stable  both  have  apartments.  Com- 
ial  potential. 

Brochure#C5-181 
isive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
SAMON  rAGENCYTel:  (413)625-6366 


tuckett,  Massachusetts 
IN  STREET  COLONIAL 

aisiteh  preserved  1746  residence  with  authentic 
:-board  floors,  7  fireplaces  and  original  post  and 
ns.  4  bedrooms:  staff  room;  2  kitchens  to  facilitate 
rtaining.  Short  walk  to  town  pier  and  beach. 
'000  Brochure#C5-172 

usive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
n'BY  REAL  ESTATE 
(617)228-2522 


Stamford,  Connecticut 
FRENCH  NORMANDY-STYLE  MANOR 
Grand  12-room  residence,  built  in  1931  and  in  immac- 
ulate condition,  set  on  4  +  private  acres  with  lawns. 
woods  and  stone  walls.   Formal  rose  garden  with 
fountains:  terraces;  pool.  2-car  attached  garage. 
51,(175.000  Brochure#(  14-135 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
JOHN  GARRISON  REAL  ESTATE 
Tel:  (203)  329-8861 


Glerunoore,  Pennsylvania 
PEACE  AND  PLENTY  FARM 

150-acre  working  horse  farm  with  swimming  pond, 
barn.  padd.K'ksand  20  acres  of  pasture.  Restored  1890 
Colonial  residence  with  13  rooms,  greenhouse  and 
library'.  Rental/guest  house;  4-car  garage. 
$1,300,000  (80%  financing  avail.)       Brochure#C6-25 
Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
ROACH  BROTHERS,  REALTORS 
Tel:  (215)  527-6400 


Eagle  Lake,  Maine 
SPORTMEN'S  PARADISE 

3,860  acres  including  96-acre  Lake  Dickwood  and  1 ,100 
±  feet  of  frontage  on  Lake  Wallagrass.  The  property 
offers  exceptional  hunting  and  fishing.  Forest  survey 
valuation  available. 

$690,000  Brochure#C10-64 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
LAWRENCE  B.  TOWLE 
Tel:  (207)  488-5371 


Vineyard  Haven,  Massachusetts 
MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  FEDERAL 

Built  in  1850  and  located  in  the  heart  oi  the  Historic 
District,  this  3,500  sq.  It.  residence  features  fireplaces, 
hardwood  floors,  and  beautiful  mouldings.  Porch;  bam 
which  could  easily  convert  to  guest  house. 
$395,000  Brochure#C5-168 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
BARBARA  B.  NEV1N  REAL  ESI  ATE 
Tel:  (617)  693-2174, 627-4041  or  4474 


Penobscot,  Maine 
WEATHERLY  FARM 

Superb  estate  of  100  ±  open  and  wooded  acres  with  2 
ponds  and  4000'  ±  of  frontage  on  a  tidal  river.  Circa. 
1812  main  residence.  4-bedroom  summer  house, 
caretaker's  residence,  studio  and  large  bam. 
§585,000  Brochure#C10-78 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
DOUGLAS  W.END1COTT  AGENCY 
Tel:  (207)  326-8741 


Conway,  Massac- i 
COUNTRY  RETREAT 

Superbly  renovated  3- )  bedroom  (  iiial  rests  on  1 1 1  ± 
acres  of  fields  jik'  oodland.  Pond  spring-fed  brook; 
fenced  paddocks.  story  barn;  pa  rat-  si.it t  guest 
apartment;  ga/ebo. 

$485.00!)  Brochure#C5-182 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
MASSAMONT  AGF  NCY 
Tel:  (413)  625-6366 


These  fine  properties  are  just  a  sample  of  our  current  listings.  For  more  information,  color  brochures  and  a 
complimentary  copy  of  Sotheby's  Portfolio  of  distinctive  properties  for  sale,  please  contact  our  Referral 

Department  in  New  York  at  (212)  606-7070. 
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The  "golden  calm"  of  British  India:  above,  Tent  C 


ffin,  1861,  by  Perc\  Carpenter. 


approachable  little  show  that  is  piquant, 
amusing,  sad,  and  instructive  in  a  way  that 
golden  splendors  cannot  be.  It  otters  the 
India  seen  by  colonists  during  two  centu- 
ries of  British  rule,  a  random  series  ot 
insights  into  the  interaction  between  two 
highly  evolved  and  utterly  dissimilar  cul- 
ti  res  living  in  the  closest  proximity,  yet 
with  deeply  flawed  mutual  perceptions. 

For  the  British,  the  basic  assumption 
was  that  the  life  they  had  lett  behind  them 
in  England  represented  the  norm.  In  this 
array  of  watercolors,  paintings,  drawings, 
cartoons,  and  photographs,  children  ride 
ponies  under  the  trees — more  likely  ban- 
yans than  elms — while  grownups  lounging 
out-ot-doors  take  titfin  as  it  it  were  tea  on  a 
vicarage  lawn.  In  this  India,  Bengali 
troops  ride  elephants  and  camels  and  drive 
oxen,  while  the  proper  British  are  on 
prancing  horses.  Since  toxes  do  not 
abound,  hunting  men  pursue  jackals  or 
dismount  to  trap  elephants.  Where  at 
home  one  might  watch  a  cockfight,  here 
an  eager  audience  observes  the  contest 
between  a  tiger  and  a  water  buffalo. 

Caricatures  observe  the  colonists  as 
they  often  were:  exploitative,  insensitive, 
and  greedy.  A  British  gentleman  is  refus- 
ing to  pay  a  creditor.  "Got  bill,  Master's 
name,"  says  the  merchant.  "No  money, 
come  next  month,"  the  nabob  draw  1>,  rak- 
ing  his  ease  while  two  servants  tan  him  and 
a  third  blows  his  hubble  bubble. 

The  "golden  calm"  of  the  East  India 
(  i  impany  years  was  shattered  by  the  muti- 
ny of  1857,  and  photographs  begin  to  show 
dreadful  realities.  In  a  Felice  Beato  photo- 


graph we  see  a  ruined  building  just  begin- 
ning to  be  clothed  in  vegetation,  in  its 
courtyard  the  skeletons  ot  slaughtered  In- 
dians stacked  like  firewood,  while  recur- 
rent famines  produce  scenes  reminiscent 
ot  Buchenwald. 

The  un-Englishness  ot  the  landscape 
defies  such  titles  as  "southern  country- 
side"; it  shimmers  with  heat  in  the  water- 
colors  ot  Edward  Lear.  One  can  hear  hoo- 
poes  and  parakeets  calling  in  the  tasseled 
trees  while  mahouts  bathe  their  elephants 
in  a  slow,  distant  river.  For  the  inquisitive 
camera  the  people  ot  India  present  a  thou- 
sand faces:  jugglers,  drummers,  water  bear- 
ers, fishermen,  courtesans,  snake  charm- 
ers, a  ten-vear-old  maharaja.  What  the 
Indians  made  ot  their  rulers  there  is  little 
evidence  ot  here.  Working  tor  English 
patrons,  they  confined  their  skills  to  the 
noncommittal  depiction  ot  birds  and  in- 
sects, military  men,  one  young  English- 
woman, and  a  nude  ot  dubious  origin. 

— Eve  Auchincloss 


The  Church  Monet 
Loktd 

Last  February,  a  modest  check  drawn 
on  a  New  York  bank  caused  a  big  stir 
in  a  tiny  French  village  titt\  miles 
northwest  ot  Pans.  A  hundred  towns- 
people and  imported  dignitaries  gath- 
ered under  gray  skies  in  freezing  weather  to 
watch  Kenton  Keith,  cultural  attache  at 
the  American  embassy  in  Tans,  deliver 
$7,000  from  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 


Friend^  ot  Vieilles  Maisons  Franchises  to 
Pierre  Champion,  a  retired  banker,  con- 
seiller  municipal  ot  Vetheuil,  and  founder  of 
a  local  organization  to  restore  the  hist,  iric 
village  church  of  Notre-Dame.  In  the 
mairie,  the  mayor  served  Champagne.  The 
comtesse  Jacques  de  Maistre,  departmen- 
tal delegate  ot  the  Vieilles  Maisons  Fran- 
daises,  gave  a  candle-lit  dinner  for  seventy 
in  the  vaulted  dining  rooms  of  her  chateau 
at  Guiry-en-Vexin,  a  few  miles  away. 
"Some  call  it  a  gift,"  enthused  the  local 
newspaper.  "Others  call  it  a  miracle." 

VetheuiK  Connoisseurs  of  Impression- 
ist art  will  know  that,  long  before  he  made 
Giverny  famous,  Claude  Monet  "pitched 
his  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  at 
Vetheuil."  "A  ravishing  spot,"  he  wrote 
friends  in  1878,  as  he  painted  both  village 
and  church  from  every  angle,  in  every  sea- 
son and  light.  Summers,  he  anchored  a 
studio-boat  in  the  Seine  to  capture  a  river- 
ine perspective.  When  the  river  froze  solid 
in  December  oi  1879,  he  pitched  his  easel 
on  the  midstream  ice. 

Historians  ot  French  religious  architec- 
ture may  remember  that  the  structure  of 
the  tiny  church,  noted  for  the  elegance  of 
its  early-Gothic  choir  and  the  remarkable 
harmony  ot  its  Renaissance  nave,  also  pre- 
figures the  flying  buttresses  dramatically 
introduced  at  Chartres  in  1 195.  But  only  a 
tew  Francophiles  are  likely  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  Friends  of  Vieilles  Mai- 
Painted  by  Monet,  Notre-Dame  at  Vetheuil  is 
attracting  another  kind  of  attention. 
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WHY  HAAGEN-DAZS 
SHOPPES  WILL  NEVER  HAVE 

THE  MOST  FLAVORS. 
EVEN  WITH  THREE  NEW  ONES. 

Quite  simply,  we  couldn't  care  less  about  the  quantity  of  our  flavors. 

But,  we  couldn't  care  more  about  their  quality 

Our  three  newest  flavors  are  perfect  examples. 

Peanut  Vanilla  Georgian  peanuts  smoothed  into  rich,  creamy  peanut  butter  com- 
bined with  our  rich,  creamy  Vanilla. 

Cappuccino.  An  elegant  blend  of  Brazilian  coffee  gently  spiced  with  Korintji  cinna- 
mon. Guaranteed  to  keep  you  up  at  night— eating. 

And  Key  Lime  Sorbet  and  Cream  Sorbet  made  from  the  juice  of  Peruvian  Key 
Limes.  Folded  into  our  classic  Vanilla. 

All  are  now  available  at  participating  Haagen-Dazs  Ice  Cream  Shoppes.  Our  "crea- 
tive outlets,"  where  these  new  flavors  can  be  found  first.  And  where  you  can  experience 
complete  wealth  of  Haagen-Dazs  creations. 

Still,  if  you  want  the  largest  selection  in  the  world,  you'll  have  to  look  elsewhere. 

But,  if  you  want  the  finest  ice  cream  in  the  world,  just  visit  your  nearest 
Dazs  Ice  Cream  Shoppe. 
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sons  Franchises,  a  small,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation with  sonic  700  members  in  ten 
chapters  stretched  from  New  York  to 
Cleveland,  Denver,  and  Los  Angeles, 
which  has  recently  become  instrumental 
in  raising  seed  money  for  restoration  proj- 
ects in  France.  "We  are  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  famous  buildings  where  kings 
have  slept,"  explains  Anita  Saman,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  chapter.  Instead, 
FVMF  emphasizes  intrinsic  architectural 
interest  and  grass-roots  organizations  with 
viable,  well-developed  plans  and  projects 
that  have  already  captured  some  attention 
from  French  cultural  authorities. 


Site  for 


Sore  Eyes 


Manhattan  building-watchers 
who've  had  it  with  mirrored  mon- 
umentalism  and  are  already  weary 
of  the  candied  columns  and  arches 
of  trickle-down  postmodernism 
will  have  something  quite  different  to  look 
at  soon,  across  the  East  River,  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Brooklyn.  Called  the  PAZ 
Building,  after  the  initials  of  its  three 
Hasidic  Jewish  developers,  this  will  be 
New  York's  first  chance  to  see  a  structure 
by  SITE,  the  maverick  team  of  architects 
and  artists  led  by  James  Wines. 

Five  minutes  out  of  Wall  Street  across 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  SITE  has  already 
half-finished  the  work  of  turning  a  1904, 
red-brick  YMCA  into  a  six-storv  office- 
shopping-restaurant  complex;  construc- 
tion is  due  to  end  next  summer.  PAZ  is 
conceived  as  a  symbol  as  much  as  a  build- 
ing. If  the  stated  ambitions  of  the  develop- 
ers are  realized,  it  will  signal  Williams- 
burg's renewed  economic  vitality,  draw 
new  business  in — and  help  to  improve  the 
uneasy  relations  between  the  neighbor- 
hood's Hasidic  and  Hispanic  residents. 
{Paz,  not  accidentally,  also  means  peace 
in  Spanish.) 

"We  want  the  new  building  to  rise  out  o\ 
the  old  as  if  by  some  miraculous  resurrec- 
tion," says  Wines,  who  characterizes 
SITE's  style  as  "narrative"  or  "storytell- 
ing." As  usual  in  SITE's  work,  he  says,  the 
solutions  used  tor  PAZ  come  from  a  kind  of 
holistic  response  to  the  project's  site, 
including  bow  people  in  the  neighborhood 
feel  about  their  area,  as  well  as  the  old 
building.  With  this  in  mind,  SITE  is  using 
themes  of  duality  throughout  PAZ:  old 
and  new,  loss  and  renewal;  and  allusions  to 
the  two  resident  groups.  This  is  effected  on 


Appropriately,  most  of  the  $7,000  tor 
Notre-Dame-de-Vetheuil — earmarked  tor 
the  restoration  of  some  exceptional  wall 
paintings  gravely  damaged  by  time  and 
humidity — was  raised  at  a  private  showing 
of  the  Florence  J.  Gould  collection  of 
French  Impressionist  paintings,  prior  to  its 
sale  at  the  Sotheby's  New  York  galleries 
last  year.  Mrs.  Gould  had  assembled  one  of 
the  finest  private  collections  of  Impres- 
sionist art  in  the  world  and  served  as  an 
early  member  of  FVMF's  honorary  board  of 
directors.  (Eventually,  the  proceeds  from 
the  auction,  a  record  $35  million,  will 
establish  a  foundation  dedicated  to  the 


promotion  of  French  culture.) 

In  France,  the  members  of  the  parent 
organization  ot  Yieilles  Maisons 
Franchises  look  after  the  French  architec- 
tural heritage  with  the  same  participatory 
spirit  Greenpeace  brings  to  the  protection 
c  >t  whales.  "Restoration  is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter ot  tea  parties  and  titles,"  savs  Michele 
le  Menestrel,  the  founding  president. 
"Nowadays  you  have  to  get  your  feet  mud- 
dy. "  Further  information  about  the 
Friends  is  available  from  its  executive 
director,  Isabel  C.  Stuebe,  180  Maiden 
Lane,  34th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10038; 
{ 1 1 : )  734- 1 65 1 .    — John  Winthrop  Haegn 
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Tfie  PAZ  Building,  in  Brooklyn;  risen  like  a  phoenix,  a  new  civic'ininded  architecture. 


the  structural  level  by  keeping  half  of  the 
original  Y,  gutting  the  inside,  and  re- 
storing its  outer  shell,  with  its  two  ornate 
masonry  portals.  From  inside  the  brick 
shell  (which  is  cut  open  in  a  jagged,  raw- 
edged  profile)  rises  a  six-storv  steel-and- 
glass  tower,  centered  on  an  atrium  tilled 
with  trees,  SITE's  bow  to  the  garden  tradi- 


tions in  both  Hispanic  and  Judaic  cultures. 
Apparently  alien  materials  are  juxtaposed: 
soft,  porous,  aged  brick  against  high-tech 
steel;  walls  that  have  absorbed  the  life  of 
nearly  a  century  abutting  sheets  ot  slick 
glass. 

As  it  gives  birth  to  the  new,  the  old 
building  is  left  in  a  purposely  ambiguous 
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The  art  of 
unlining  eyes. 

Bio-contour  dcs  yeux 

I*his  amazing,  hypo-allergenic 
:ream  dramatically  reduces 
syelines  in  just  six  weeks. 
Clinical  and  dermatologist 
:esting  found  it  softens  obvious 
:rinkles  and  smooths  out  fine 
dryness  —  so  you'll  actually 
see  fewer  lines. 

Dispensed  via  a  dropper  to 
preserve  its  purity  this  light, 
airy  formula  contains  a  serum 
extract  that  activates  cell 
renewal  and  protects  vital 
moisture. 

Jse  it  morning  and  night,  and 
discover  yet  another  amazing 
attribute.  This  cream  dries  to  a 
silken  sheen  that  puts  your  eyes 
n  soft  focus  —  makes  them 
ook  years  younger  before  it 
delivers  its  first  therapeutic 
Denefit. 
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state — something  like  a  ruin  and  some- 
thing like  an  egg  cracking  open.  Each  halt 
of  the  building  asserts  its  own  identity  yet 
is  clasped  with  the  other  in  a  new  whole. 
In  providing  a  hopeful  metaphor  for  the 
future  of  ethnic  relations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  PAZ  Building  also  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  possibilities  of  architecture 
beyond  the  current  scavenging  expedi- 
tions into  the  past.  — Elaine  Edelman 

Mozart  at  Marlia 

Of  all  the  earthly  approximations  of  a 
midsummer  night's  dream,  the  festi- 
val of  Marlia  must  be  one  of  the  most 
exquisite.  Created  in  1978  at  the 
royal  villa  of  Marlia,  the  former  sum- 
mer home  of  Princess  Elisa  Bonaparte  in 
the  cool  green  hills  of  Lucca,  in  northwest- 
ern Tuscany,  this  summer  festival  features 
rare  and  exotic  works,  many  of  them  first 
performances.  This  season's  festival,  the 
ninth,  is  composed  of  concerts,  operas, 
plays,  and  films  by  or  about  Mozart.  They 
will  be  staged  in  the  historic  villas  and  the- 
aters that  dot  this  lightly  trodden  but  easily 
accessible  part  of  Italy.  Permeating  all  are 
the  memory  and  music  of  Puccini  and 
Paganini,  both  resident  Lucchesi.  The 
violinist  was  a  frequent  and  entertaining 
guest  of  Princess  Elisa  in  the  absence  of  her 
bellicose  brother. 

Marlia  is  "the  most  innovative  festival 

THE  "MOST  INNOVATIVE 

FESTIVAL  IN  EUROPE" 
IS  IN  THE  TUSCAN  HILLS. 

in  Europe,"  according  to  the  magazine 
Opera  Interriatiorial.  Last  summer,  for  ex- 
ample, the  original  Italian  version  of 
Shakespeare's  Othello  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  400  years  after  it  was  written 
by  G.  B.  Giraldi  Cinthio,  a  doctor  at  the 
enlightened  court  of  Ferrara. 

Entitled  II  Moro  di  Venezia,  or  The  Moor 
of  Venice,  the  tale  was  adapted  for  the  stage 
by  the  testi\  al's  founding  artistic  director, 
Herbert  Handt,  a  sixty-year-old,  Philadel- 
phia-bom tenor,  musicologist,  and  con- 
ductor. He  has  been  living  close  by  the 
ancient  walls  of  Lucca  for  thirty  years,  or 
ever  since  he  realized  that  like  everything, 
music  is  best  learned  at  the  source,  and 
c  ame  to  Italy  as  a  student. 

Handt  quick  1\  admits  that  Marlia  is  not 
in  the  same  league  as  Salzburg  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  that  is  why  he  tries  to  do  some- 
thing different — by  sustained  explorations 
of  the  creative  process.  Theme  festivals  are 
his  vehicle.  The  Moor  of  Venice  was  just 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Page  5:  (top 
left)  ©  Dan  Guravich,  1984;  (bottom 
right)  photo.,  John  H.  Sheally  II;  (cen- 
ter) detail  of  Formosa;  photo,  £  Time- 
Life  Encyclopedia  of  Collectibles,  per- 
mission Rebus;  (middle  left)  photo, 
Luis  Casas.  Page  12:  (top)  Photo, 
courtesy  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Libra- 
ry, New  York;  medium,  lithograph; 
(bottom)  Collection,  Jeu  de  Paume, 
Paris.  Page  14:  Detail;  medium,  pen- 
and-ink  wash;  size,  163/4"  x  22>/4". 
Page  24:  (top  left)  Photo,  courtesy 
Phillips  New  York;  (top  right  and  bot- 
tom) e  Sotheby's,  1986  (3).  Page  33: 
Orion  Pictures  Corporation.  Page  36: 
Photo,  Brian  Hamill/Photoreporters. 
Page  46:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
54"  x  34".  Page  48:  (top)  Medium, 
oil  on  canvas;  size,  72'/2"  x  903/8"; 
(bottom)  courtesy  United  Missouri 
Bank  of  Kansas  City,  N.A.,  and  Ly- 
man Field,  Co-Trustees  of  Thomas 
Hart  and  Rita  P.  Benton  Testamenta- 
ry Trusts;  medium,  polymer  tempera 
on  canvas;  size,  40"  x  30".  Page  49: 
Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  1 03 ^2 ' '  x 
80".  Page  50:  ©  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  all  rights  reserved;  medium, 
oil  on  canvas;  size,  30W  x  197/s". 
Page  51:  Medium,  oil  on  linen;  (bot- 
tom) medium,  oil  on  canvas,  re- 
mounted on  masonite;  size,  30"  x 
25".  Page  52:  (bottom)  Courtesy  of 
Ira  Spanierman  Gallery,  New  York; 
Private  Collection,  Manlius,  New 
York;  medium,  oil  on  panel;  size,  9^2" 
x  11";  (top)  ©  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  all  rights  reserved;  medium, 
oil  on  panel;  size,  243/4"  x  IS3''*". 
Page  53:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
54"  x  40".  Pages  68-69:  Bottles 
etched  by  David  Sugar  and  Carol  Isil- 
in.  Pages  70-75:  Drawings  reproduced 
by  special  arrangement  with  Hirsch- 
feld's  exclusive  representative,  the 
Margo  Feiden  Galleries,  New  York. 
Page  73:  (bottom  left)  Al  Hirschfeld, 
Solid  Sender,  1941,  from  the  Harlem 
series;  medium,  lithograph.  Page  80: 
Owner,  Albert  Shaw,  Wantagh,  New 
York.  Pages  90-95:  Ethan  Hoffman/ 
Archive  Pictures.  Pages  102  and  105: 
Courtesy  Sotheby's  London  (2).  Page 
104:  Courtesy  Ronin  Gallery.  Page 
111:  (left  to  right)  Wines,  courtesy 
Park  Avenue  Liquor,  F.  Starr  &.  Asso- 
ciates, Park  Avenue  Liquor,  Sherry 
Lehmann,  Inc.  Page  112:  (bottom) 
Title,  Bone  Air,  1984;  size,  41"  x  60" 
x  32".  May  1986  issue:  Page  34:  (top) 
Doug  Anderson,  Mineralism,  1985; 
Collection,  Everson  Museum  of  Art, 
Syracuse,  New  York.  Pages  123-25: 
Stylist,  Anne  Blevins. 
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Marlia's  director,  Herbert  Handt,  at  work: 
one  grand,  unifying  theme  a  year. 

one  of  several  productions  on  the  subject 
of  jealousy,  immortalized  in  Shakespeare's 
Othello,  bveryone  agrees  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  genius,  says  Handt,  "but  most  people 
think  that  genius  comes  out  of  nothing.  In 
fact,  one  appreciates  Shakespeare's  art 
even  more  when  you  see  how  he  used  the 
ideas  of  his  day." 

The  point  is  not  plagiarism  but  struc- 


ture. Culture  is  cumulative  and  ideas  are 
free,  elaborates  Handt,  but  you've  got  to 
give  them  structure.  "There  is  no  content 
without  form,  no  talent  without  disci- 
pline, because  someone  else  will  use  those 
ideas  better.  Shakespeare  was  great  be- 
cause he  knew  how  to  use  ideas.  So  was 
Mozart — which  was  Salieri's  problem." 

The  leading  production  at  this  year's 
tribute  to  the  great  composer  will  be  ot 
Pushkin's  play  Mozart  and  Salieri,  set  to 
music  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Equally  rare  is 


Sacha  Guitry's  Mozart,  with  incidental 
music  by  Renaldo  Hahn,  and  Mozart's 
only  known  ballet,  Les  Petits  Riens.  His 
crowning  opera,  Don  Giovanni,  will  be 
performed  in  its  original  Prague  version 
and  probablv  with  the  Prague  Orchestra. 
The  him  Amadeus,  by  Milos  Forman,  is  on 
the  program,  since  it  helped  to  popularize 
the  theme  ot  Mozart's  creativity. 

Some  of  Mozart's  greatest  legacies,  the 
piano  and  violin  concertos,  will  open  the 
1°.^0  Madia  festival,  from  July  19  to 
August  10.  The  plays,  operas,  and  ballet 
go  from  July  25  to  August  10.  Further 
information  can  be  had  from  the  Associa- 
zione  Musicale  Lucchese,  Piazza  del  Colle- 
gio  17,  Lucca;  phone:  583-48290. 

— Susan  Lumsden 

VlDEOBIRDING 

With  the  recent  release  of  a  series  of 
bird-identification  videoguides, 
written,  directed,  and  narrated 
by  Michael  Godfrey  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Audubon  Society, 
bird-watching  moves  to  the  advanced 
armchair  stage.  Employing  modern  tech- 
nology— motion-picture  and  still  photog- 
raphy, birdcalls  from  the  ornithological 


Panama  Canal. 
Famous  sounds. 


Come  swing  to  the  tune  of  Big  Bands. 
Come  swing  your  clubs  on  famous  greens. 
Golf  pros  like  the  legendary  Gary  Player  ac 
to  the  fun  on  our  short  and  sunny  cruises 
this  fall  and  winter  through  the  incredible 
Panama  Canal.  You'll  be  coming  through 
with  the  luxury  of  more  space  from  your 
stateroom  to  your  dining  room.  And  you'll  enjoy  Royal  Pampering  from  a  friendly  attenth 


staff  who  does  everything  to  make  your  vacation  the 

Join  our  passage  to  Viking  Adventuring  12  to 
19-day  coast-to-coast  cruises  linking  the  romantic 
Caribbean  and  Mexican  Riviera,  with  a  free  stay + in 
San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.  Depart  from  five  US. 
cities  or  San  Juan.  Or  opt  for  our  special  short 
segments  to  or  from  Acapulco. 


ultimate  reward 


Pampering, 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLP 


laboratory  at  Cornell  University,  and  ani- 
mated silhouettes  and  range  maps — the 
videoguides  offer  comprehensive  informa- 
tion tor  novice  and  expert  birders  alike. 
Along  with  a  bird's  stats,  viewers  get  a  per- 
sonable synthesis  of  scientific  fact,  conser- 
vation information,  and  trivia.  Volume  1, 
featuring  aquatic  hirds,  birds  of  prey,  and 
chickenlike  birds,  introduces  116  species 
in  six  orders.  This  first  of  three  volumes  is 


available  (at  $75)  from  Master-Vision, 
969  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028; 
phone: ( 212)879-0448.    —  Elizabeth  Royte 

Epicurean  Fast  Food 

It's  two  years  now  since  Alice  Waters,  that 
inspired  Berkeley,  California,  restaura- 
teur, opened  her  stand-up,  fast-food  eatery 
named  Cafe  Fanny,  after  her  six-month- 


old  daughter.  Cafe  Fanny  owes  much  to 
Che:  Panisse,  the  pioneering  restaurant 
Waters  founded  fifteen  years  ago  that  put 
C  alitornia  cooking  on  the  American  map. 
Though  the  fare  at  C  late  Fanny  is  simpler, 
the  ingredients  used  are  organically  raised, 
many  of  them  in  Chez's  own  kitchen  gar 
den;  and  it,  too,  is  elegantly  robust,  with 
the  same  strong,  clear  flavors  reminiscent 
of  Italy  and  southern  France,  where 
Waters,  in  her  early  twenties,  first  got  the 
food  bug. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  restaurant  busi- 
ness is  a  tough  one,  and  tougher  still  when 
the  commitment  to  quality  is,  like 
Waters's,  absolute.  As  a  fast-food  stand, 
Cafe  Fanny  had  to  be  cheap,  but  to  please 
its  exacting  owner,  it  had  to  he  excel- 
lent— a  combination  that  seemed  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  all  probability.  For  a  while, 
Cafe  Fanny's  future  did  indeed  seem 
doubtful;  but  lately  it  has  gone  into  the 
black,  and  once  again  Waters  has  broken 
new  ground.  She  has  shown  that  fast  food 
can  be  of  high  quality.  And,  if  her  past 
influence  is  any  indication,  the  idea  is 
likely  to  he  expanded  upon. 

The  person  who  made  Cafe  Fanny  prof- 
itable is  Waters's  pleasant,  if  slightly  be- 
( Continued  on  page  112) 


Panama  Canal. 
Famous  sights. 


Another  choice: 
take  our  Panama 
Canal/Caribbean 
Cruise  11  delightful 
days  round  trip 
Ft.  Lauderdale  to 
Gatun  Lake,  the 
uonable  beaches  of  St.  Maarten,  St.  Thomas  and  Ocho  Rios. 
with  free  air!*  So  many  extras  for  the  price,  you  can't  pass  up 

this  extra-special  experience! 
Fares  from  $1,073  to  $11,330. 


/iking 

\dventurifu1  ***** 


\dventuriw). 


^Free  slay  or  credit  for  won  use  'Free  airfare  or  air  credit 
Conditions  apply  Entertainers  subject  to  change. 


Royal  Vikmg  Line  ships  are  of  Norwegian  Registry  and  Spirit. 
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ROYAL  VIKING  LINE 

For  reservations,  see  your  travel  a^ent  today.  Check 
here  □  for  your  Panama  Canal  brochure,  or  call 
800-862-1133.  In  Georgia,  404-237-3526.  Or  write 
Roya!  Viking  Line,  One  Embarcadero  Center; 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 


Gty /State /Zip 


Teltpho 


Also  please  send  me  a  Preview  of  Royal  Viking's  world- 
wide destinations  I'm  interested  in:   □  Chma/Onent 
D  Classical  Europe  D  South  Pacific  Q  Alaska 

□  Northern  Europe  D  Australia/ New  Zealand 
Cruise  Experience:     D  None     D  Royal  Vikmcf  Line 

D  Other 
Foreign  Travel:      □  Europe       □  Onent/South  Pacific 

□  Mexico     □  Caribbean     D  None 

Preferred  Vacation  Length:     D  7-10  days     D  u-u  days 
D  fS  days  or  more 

Age:        O  25-44        D  45-64        Dft5  +  ^.  *————„*,. 
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English  summer  specials, 

from  great  ceramics 
to  shakespeare  in  marble 


The  summer  doldrums  have  descend- 
ed on  the  major  houses,  so  much  so 
that  the  big  house  sales  we  look  for- 
ward to  at  this  time  of  year  are 
nowhere  to  be  found — with  the 
spectacular  exception  of  the  five-day  mar- 
athon that  Christie's  staged  last  month  at 
West  Dean,  Sussex.  But  July  will  not  be  a 
total  yawn,  as  evidenced  by  the  handful  of 
sales  we  have  ferreted  out  on  both  sides  of 
the  Big  Pond,  all  with  a  British  accent,  and 
none  of  them  to  be  missed,  wherever  one  is 
spending  a  holiday. 

London — Sotheby's,  July  1,  3,  4,  7.  The 
Rous  Lench  collection.  Picture  this:  in 
1928,  for  his  twenty-first  birthday,  the 
parents  of  the  recently  departed  Tom  Burn 
presented  him  Rous  Lench  Court,  a  pris- 
tine nineteenth-century  manor  house  in 
Worcestershire  with  arguably  the  finest 
topiary  gardens  in  Britain.  On  these  prem- 
ises Burn  devoted  a  lifetime  to  inspired 
collecting,  creating  a  virtual  encyclopedia 
of  English  treasures  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  Such  is  the  range 
and  quality  of  Burn's  collection  that  its  dis- 
persal necessitates  four  separate  sales:  ce- 
ramics on  July  1,  works  of  art  on  the  third, 
oak  furniture  and  treen  on  the  fourth,  and 
eighteenth-century  furniture,  needle- 
work, enamels,  carpets,  and  pictures  on 
the  seventh.  The  lot  is  guesstimated  to 
realize  some  £1.5  million. 


Among  the  choice  lots  will  be  the  six- 
teenth- and  seventeenth-century  oak  fur- 
niture, a  mini-museum  collection  unto 
itself,  but  the  best  of  all  are  the  utterly  mar- 
velous pottery  and  porcelain,  which  alone 
may  fetch  more  than  halt  the  total.  Finest 
of  their  kind  to  reach  the  market  in  half  a 
century,  the  ceramics  are  overwhelming  in 
the  number  and  variety  ot  rare  early  pieces 
(often  inscribed  or  dated  or  both) — and  all 
in  extraordinary  condition.  English  deltt. 
Stattordshire  slipware,  salt-glaze  wares, 
Wrueldon  animals.  Chelsea,  Bow,  and 
early  Worcester  figures — wow!  It  would  be 


A  salt-glaze  pew  and  a  delft  Apollo:  ceramics  from  the  Rous  Lench  collection. 


Victoriana  to  sleep  on,  at  Phillips,  left;  and, 

above,  a  nineteenth-century  English 

provincial  pamnng  at  Sotheby's  London. 

next  to  impossible  to  put  together  a  collec- 
tion of  this  importance  again. 

New  York — Phillips,  July  2.  Two  ses- 
sions: Victorian  furniture  and  Etruscan 
majolica.  A  tantalizing  diversion  for  those 
not  caught  up  in  the  Fourth  of  July  Lady 
Liberty  mania.  The  morning  session  in- 
cludes hundreds  of  lots  running  the  gamut 
of  late-Victorian-revivalist  furniture 
styles — Renaissance,  Egyptian,  Gothic, 
whatever.  The  afternoon  session  features  a 
representative  collection  of  over  300  ear- 
ly-twentieth-century pieces  from  the 
famed  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  Etrus- 
can Majolica  Works.  This  stuff  is  hot,  hav- 
ing benefited  not  only  from  the  recent 
rehabilitation  of  Victorian  styles  but  also 
from  the  decorator-driven  mania  for  the 
vastly  superior  (in  style  and  quality)  earlier 
English  majolica.  Prices  are  likely  to  range 
between  $200  and  $2,000,  whereas  those 
for  listed  midcentury  Wedgwood  or  Min- 
ton  pieces  can  reach  several  times  these 
amounts.  Definitely  worth  a  look. 

Henley-on-Thames — Phillips,  July  12. 
Traditional  river  craft.  Not  as  grand  as 
Phillips's  highly  successful  May  sale  of 
classical  sailing,  motor,  and  ex-naval  ves- 
sels, this  one — timed  to  coincide  with  the 
Traditional  Boat  Rally,  the  week  follow- 
ing the  Royal  Regatta — should  nonethe- 
less be  a  great  outing.  It  is  one  of  those 


CONNOISSEUR 


M.irtli.i  s  \  iik\  .iril 
THE  RED  FARM"  on  44  ACRES 
Wonderful  44  acre  farm  off  Lambert's  Cove  Road. 
>ne  of  the  oldest  houses  on  Island  plus  handsome 
Id  barn,  a  Blacksmith  Shop  &  a  guest  cottage.  Total 
rivacy  &  seclusion  including  open  pasture,  rolling 
ills  &  old  stone  walls.  Near  Lambert's  Cove  Beach. 

$1.15M 


Stamford.  Connecticut 
SHIPPAN  PT.  WATERFRONT  ESTATE 

Located  on  prestigious  Shippan  Pt.,  this  2.3  acre 
waterfront  estate  boasts  gorgeous  views  over  L.I. 
Sound,  tennis  ct.,  pool,  beach  &  lovely  grounds. 
Ideal  opportunity  to  obtain  a  waterfront  estate 
within  as  easy  commute  of  Manhattan. 

$2.3M 


Montauk,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
OCEANFRONT  STONE  COTTAGE 

High  on  a  bluff  overlooking  miles  of  unspoiled 
beach,  this  romantic  5  bedroom  oceanfront  house  sits 
on  3 - 36  acres  &  includes  183'  ocean  frontage,  2 
studio  apts  &  a  2  stall  barn  in  a  wonderful  storybook 
setting. 

$1.35M 


Southampton,  New  York 
XZEANFRONT  CONTEMPORARY 

■tunning  5  bedroom  oceanfront  house  on  2.5  acres 
vith  145'  of  white  sandy  beach.  Choice  estate  area 
vith  spectacular  views,  soaring  ceilings,  lots  of  glass, 
•xpansive  decks  &  tennis  court.  Won't  last. 

S1.4M 


Woods  Hole,  Cape  Cod 
THE  GREY  WHALE  INN 

Charming  Bed  &  Breakfast  overlooking  Vineyard 
Sound  with  excellent  reputation  &  loyal  clientele. 
Walk  to  Island  Ferry  &  beaches.  Meticulously 
restored. 

$645,000 


Quogue,  New  York 
DRAMATIC  8  ACRE  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

10,000  Sq.Ft.  residence  within  75  miles  N.Y.C.  on 
over  8  subdividable  acres  including  a  double  deep- 
water  dock  on  Shinnecock  Bay  &  a  white  sandy  beach 
on  the  Atlantic.  Luxurious  master  suite,  over  200  '  of 
expansive  decks,  heated  pool,  cabana,  Jacuzzi,  tennis 
court,  full  guest  apt.  &  much  more.  $4.5M 


Sherborn,  Massachusetts 
HORSE  FARM  W.  OF  BOSTON 

"Chabboquasset  Farm... an  18  acre  horse  farm 
nestled  in  one  of  Boston's  most  desirable  communi- 
ties. Abutting  conservation  land,  the  complex 
includes  a  main  residence,  foaling  barn  with  apt.,  11 
stall  main  barn,  large  shed  &  various  paddocks  over- 
looking open  meadows.  Easy  commute  to  Boston. 

$1.2M 


Boston's  North  Shore 
"ROCKY  HILL  FARM" 

Impressive  Brick  Georgian  on  16  hilltop  acres  with 
protected  ocean  views  abutting  90  acres  of  conserva- 
tion land.  Includes  cobbled  verandas  off  fireplaced 
sunrooms,  fan  windows,  a  grand  front  hall  plus  sepa- 
rate apt.,  barn  with  loft  &  garage,  tennis  ct.  over- 
looking pond  site  &  a  romantic  old  stone  water  tower 
with  views  of  Boston  and  the  Bay.  S1.8M 


Fisher's  Island  Sound,  N.Y. 
PRIVATE  ISLAND-NORTH  DUMPLING 

Fabulous  2+  acre  Is.  including  totally  :  ovated  3 
bedroom  Lighthouse  &  guest  quarters,  -.aretaker's 
cottage,  boathouse  &  stone  jetty  with  sea  plane  pro- 
vision. Sweeping  Sound  views  from  every  room, 
underground  power  &  easy  access  NY  J  &  Boston. 
Truly  unbelieveable.  Motivated  Seller. 
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TELEPHONE 


OwgrT-*" 


One 

Redcoat 

You  Won't 

Beat 

In  1924  my  great  uncle,  Sir  Giles 
Gilbert  Scott  designed  the 
classic  telephone  box.  He  made 
a  good  job  of  it.  But  I  doubt 
whether  even  he  could  have 
foreseen  that  sixty  years  later 
his  design  would  still  be  in 
widespread  use. 
Today  the  London  Telephone 
Box  Company  is  proud  to  offer 
you  a  chance  to  own  one  of  these 
historic  items  —  a  unique  and 
lasting  example  of  Britain's 
heritage.  Each  box  is 
painstakingly  restored  to 
pristine  condition  in  our  Scottish 
workshops. 

Clients  have  already  discovered 
a  host  of  ingenious  uses  for  their 
boxes  in  the  home,  garden  or 
office.  They  complement  all 
types  of  decor  and  lifestyle. 
Whatever  use  you  find  for  your 
box,  I'm  sure  old  Sir  Giles  won't 
be  seeing  red! 

The  London 
i —  Telephone  Box  - 
Company 


1  Royal  Crescent,  London  W'l  1    U)H 
fiO  Prospect  Avenue,  I'pper  Mont< 
NJ       07013 

For  further  information  please 
call  Tony  Bennett  Fans,  Inc.,  109 
Wilshire  Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90024    (203)477-5395 
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charmingly  and  quintessentially  English 
events,  so  dust  off  the  old  school  bla:ers 
and  boaters,  order  up  a  luncheon  basket  or 
two  from  Fortnum's,  and  head  off  upriver 
for  a  day  with  the  smart  set.  Several  dozen 
timber-constructed  craft — skiffs,  punts, 
launches,  canoes — powered  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  from  muscle  to  steam,  electricity, 
and  diesel,  at  estimates  ranging  trom  a 
thousand  pounds  upward,  will  be  up  for 
grabs. 

London — Christie's,  July  15.  Important 
European  sculpture.  This  will  be  an  inter- 
esting test  match,  so  to  speak,  of  the  met- 
tle of  this  market.  Everyone  was  quite 
appropriately  excited  back  in  April  when 
Christie's  brought  a  previously  unrecorded 
portrait  bust  of  Benjamin  Franklin  by  John 
Michael  Rysbrack  to  market.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  failed  to  find  a  new  home.  Now 
we  have  Rysbrack's  exquisite,  recorded, 
1760  bust  of  William  Shakespeare,  and  its 
fate  will  be  a  matter  of  no  small  interest. 
Estimated  at  $100,000  plus,  its  price 
should  be  no  barrier  for  a  work  of  this  qual- 

THE  FATE  OF  RYSBRACK'S 
BUST  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

WILL  BE  A  MATTER 
OF  NO  SMALL  INTEREST. 

ity  and  pedigree.  Commissioned  by  James 
West,  a  distinguished  bibliophile,  anti- 
quarian, jurist,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  bust  was  modeled  by  Rysbrack 
after  several  early  Shakespearean  sources 
(there  are  no  proven  lite  sources  to  work 
from).  This  will  be  either  a  fitting  final 
burst  or  a  disappointing  denouement  to  a 
season  that  has  ended  with  rather  more  of  a 
whimper  than  a  bang. 

London — Sotheby's,  July  22.  English 
naive  and  provincial  art.  Last  July  we  fea- 
tured the  maiden  outing  for  Sotheby's  in 

this  "new"  held — a  fashion  that  had  not 
enjoved  the  same  currency  w  ith  the  metric 
olde  English  as  it  has  with  their  colonial 
cousins.  Until  they  tried  it,  that  is;  then 
voilal  Last  year's  sale  fetched  over 
5^8,  ,000,  clearK  sufficient  motivation  to 
try  again.  The  goodies  this  time  'round  are 
even  better  (nothing  like  a  little  economic 
animus  to  send  folks  scurrying  around  the 
attic),  encompassing  all  manner  of  materi- 
<m  the  seventeenth  to  the  early  twen- 
tieth century:  pictures,  ceramics,  treen, 
painted  furniture,  toleware.  sculpture  (we 
the  word  loosely  here),  and  textiles. 
is  is  still  a  held  in  which  you  can  find  a 
su  al.  —James  R.  Lyons 


BEFORE  YOU  CONSIDER 
BACK  SURGERY 

You  have  chronic  low  back  pajn  and  nave  tried  traditional 
treatments  such  as  bed  rest  muscle  relaxants  and  hot  and 
cold  therapies  —  all  to  no  avail  As  a  last  resort,  you  re 
considenng  back  surgery  Before  you  resign  yourself  to  the 
nsk  and  expense  of  surgery,  first  consider  an  alternative  that 
has  helped  thousands  of  patients  with  tow  back  pain,  the 
Levrtor  Developed  by  the  well-known  Viennese  physician 
Martin  Jungmann,  M  o  ,  recogni2ed  for  his  extensive  study 
of  the  effects  of  gravity  on  the  body,  the  Levrtor  is  a  light. 
five-ounce  device  especially  designed  to  reduce  the  strain 
on  the  back  caused  by  gravity  and  to  produce  a  more  favor- 
able condition  for  the  functioning  of  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments 

The  Levitor  applies  gentle  pressure  to  the  pubic  bone  in 
the  front  of  the  pelvis  and  to  the  mid-sacrum  in  the  back  of 
the  pelvis  In  this  way.  the  Levrtor  counters  gravity  s  effects 
by  stabilizing  the  pervis  —  the  foundation  of  your  whole 
musculoskeletal  system 

Although  the  Levrtor  works  to  counter  the  deleterious 
effects  of  gravity,  it  is  not  one  of  the  ant-gravity  devices 
whose  safety  and  therapeutic  value  have  been  seriously 
questioned  by  physicians.  Gravity  inversion  boots,  for 
example,  can  raise  blood  pressure,  pulse  rate,  and  intra- 
ocular pressure  As  a  result,  they  can  be  especially  dan- 
gerous for  people  with  hypertension  or  glaucoma,  and  for 
anyone  who  uses  them  improperly  or  carelessly 

In  contrast  to  controversial,  anti-gravrty  apparatus,  the 
Levrtor  is  a  safe  and  therapeutically  effective  prescnption 
device  that  is  individually  fitted  only  by  an  osteopathic 
physician  trained  in  Dr  Jungmann  s  concepts  The  Levrtor 
has  helped  thousands  of  patients  with  chronic  and  progres- 
sive back  disorders  such  as  lumbago,  rheumatism,  sciatica, 
herniated  discs,  postural  faults,  and  curvature  of  the  spine 
Find  out  how  it  can  help  you. 

Remember,  there  is  a  treatment  option  for  back  pain  you 
may  not  have  considered  before  Consider  it  now  —  before 
you  consider  surgery  .* 

•     This  notice  has  been  presented  as  a  public  service  by 
Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine,  a  leader  in  the 
treatment  of  back  problems  through  its  National  Center  for 
Osteopathic  Diagnosis.  Evaluation,  and  Treatment. 
For  additional  information  call  toll  free  (800)  626-5266 
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For  sale  in  Barbados:  3-br.  converted  sugar  mill. 


How  to  buy  your 
Caribbean  island  home 

If  you've  ever  thought  ol  owning  a  tropical  island  home 
for  investment,  retirement  or  vacation  use,  Island 
Properties  Report  is  for  you. 

Each  issue  focuses  on  a  single  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean, the  Bahamas  and  beyond  —  reports  on  politics, 
the  economy,  tax  laws,  schools,  hospitals,  living  costs 
—  what  to  look  for  and  look  out  for  —  what  it's  really 
like  to  live  there 

PLUS  PAGES  OF  LISTINGS:  villas,  condos.  private 
islands,  land,  businesses  for  sale.  PLUS  region-wide 
Quarterly  Reports  on  little-known  investment  oppor- 
tunities, island  living,  island  books  at  discount,  how 
American  ex-pats  are  "living  their  dreams."  PLUS 
Travel  Savings  on  air,  hotels,  etc.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  full  refund  within  90  days. 

FREE:  Subscribe  now  and  receive  Hammond  Map 
of  the  Caribbean  plus  2  bonus  issues  —  all  free 


II 


Enroll  me  for  one  year  (12  issues)  lor  only  $39  00  Include 
my  FREE  bonuses 

Payment  enclosed  □  Charge  my  (  (Diner's  (  )  MC  (  )  Visa 
(include  card  no.  and  expiration  date) 


Name  _ 
Address 


Zip. 

□  Send  further  information  tree 


Island  Properties  Report 

Box  58-CR.Rte  4,  Woodstock  V7  05091*802/457-3734 
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THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  RUGS 
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acquisition,  placement  and  leasing  of  fine  oriental  rugs. 
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IHE   LIVELY  ARTS 


The  Paris  Opera  Ballet,  its  foundations 
laid  by  Louis  XIV,  is  the  oldest  ballet  com- 
pany in  the  world,  and  tor  about  two  cen- 
turies, it  was  also  the  preeminent  ballet 
company  of  the  world.  In  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  any  ballet 
master  of  amiaition  spent  a  goodly  part  of 
his  offstage  hours  angling  for  an  Opera 
post,  and  dancers'  careers,  wherever  they 
began,  were  dated  from  the  Paris  debut. 

Then  the  Opera  troupe  took  a  long 
slide.  Ballet  moved  its  capital  to  Russia, 
and  the  Opera  became  more  famous  tor  its 
artistic  conservatism  and  its  man-eating 
bureaucracy  than  tor  anything  that  hap- 
pened on  its  stage.  By  the  1920s,  writes  the 
ballet  historian  Arnold  Haskell,  "no  one 
in  the  artistic  or  fashionable  world  would 
dream  of  attending  the  Opera  ballet.  The 
snobs  sent  their  servants  to  the  Sunday 
matinees." 

In  the  last  halt  century  the  Opera  Ballet 
has  been  slowly  regaining  its  crown.  Not 
all  its  problems  are  solved.  The  man-eat- 
ing bureaucracy  is  still  eating.  (In  the  last 
three  decades  the  average  tenure  tor  a 
director  has  been  three  and  a  halt  years — 
rather  like  managing  the  Yankees.)  And 
like  every  other  ballet  company,  the 
Opera  has,  at  this  moment,  no  great  cho- 
reographer. What  it  does  have,  however, 
is  a  roster  of  superb  dancers,  directed  by 
Rudolf  Nureyev,  who,  though  his  own 
retirement  from  dancing  is  long  overdue, 
seems  to  be  breathing  tire  into  the  compa- 
ny. For  years,  Jane  Hermann,  the  presen- 
tations director  of  New  York's  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  has  been  trying  to  bring  the 
Paris  troupe  to  the  United  States.  This 
year,  in  time  tor  the  Statue  of  Liberty's 
Franco- American  birthday  party,  a  con- 
tract was  at  last  signed.  The  Paris  dancers 
will  be  appearing  at  the  Met  from  hi  y  9  to 
July  L9,  then  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  in 
Washington,  from  July  22  to  July  2b. 
People  can  now  see  what  all  the  talk  is 
about. 

Certain  ot  the  Opera  dancers  have  been 
here  be, ore.  The  company's  premier  rock 

Joan  RossAcocetia  writes  on  dance  in  Dance- 
magazine  and  the  Village  \  oice. 


Ah!  THOSE  FABULOUS 

DANCERS  FROM  THE  PARIS 

OPERA  BALLET 

BY  JOAN  ROSS  ACOCELLA 

star,  Patrick  Dupond,  has  performed  in 
New  York  with  the  troupes  of  Roland 
Petit,  Alvin  Alley,  and  Maurice  Bejart,  all 
of  whom  have  made  cunning  use  of  his 
wildfire  virtuosity  and  androgynous  glam- 
our. (Bejart,  king  of  camp,  cast  him  as 
Salome.)  Dupond  is  the  Opeta's  bad  boy, 
moonlighting  as  a  pop  singet  (he  has  even 
cut  a  record),  disdaining  to  align  his  feet, 
and  still  getting  all  the  attention. 


As  press  copy,  Dupond's  competitor  in 
the  women's  division  is  Sylvie  Guillem, 
whose  debut,  at  age  nineteen,  as  Odette  in 
Swan  Lake  was  treated  by  the  Paris  newspa- 
pers as  one  of  the  leading  municipal  events 
of  1984.  (This  spring,  Paris-Son  claimed 
that  for  her  pronouns  should  be  capital- 
ized; Guillem  is  "She.")  While  French 
danseuses  tend  to  be  more  generously  built 
than  our  native  product,  Guillem  is  de- 


S\h  il'  Guillem  in  Swan  Lake:  a  French  stylist  on  the  long,  lean  American  model. 
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A  New  Beginning  by  H.  Wysocki 


Liberty,  Fearless  and  Free  by  Erte 


Statue  of  Liberty  Centennial  by  Melanie  Taylor  Kent 


Dyansen  Celebrates  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Centennial 

Dyansen  Galleries  proudly  presents  special  exhibitions  in  celebration  of  the  Statue 

of  Liberty  Centennial  at  our  galleries  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Beverly  Hills 

and  San  Francisco.  Erte,  Melanie  Taylor  Kent  and  Harry  Wysocki  join  other 

contemporary  artists  in  this  tribute  to  the  idea  and  essence  of  liberty.  The 

exhibition  opens  July  1  and  continues  through  July  31.  Please  telephone  our  galleries 

for  more  information  or  our  color  catalog.  $5.00  ppd.        •>"JCa^% 
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NEW  YORK 

11  East  57th  St. ,  New  York,  NY  10022 


212/489-7830 
122  Spring  St., 
212/226-3384 
157  Spring  St., 
212/925-6203 


800/847-4234 
New  York,  NY  10012 

800/348-2787 
New  York,  NY  10012 


NEW  ORLEANS 

433  Royal  St. ,  New  Orleans,  LA  70130 

504/523-2902  800/572-2444 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

789  Beach  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

415/928-0596  800/232-3888 


BEVERLY  HILLS 

339  N.  Rodeo  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

213/275-0165  800/247-6336 
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the  Statu, 
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Charles  )ude,  a  quintessential  prince,  partners  the  serene  Elisabeth  Platel. 


signed  on  the  American  model:  long  and 
skinny,  with  legs  that  shoot  effortlessly 
into  fully  vertical  extensions.  Recently,  in 
a  modern-relationships  pas  de  deux 
created  on  her  by  Bejart,  she  raised  her 
right  leg  180  degrees  and  then  bent  it  at 
the  knee  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  kick 
her  partner  demurely  under  the  chin.  As 
contemporary  expressions  of  female  domi- 
nance go,  this  is  one  of  the  more  special- 
ized. Guillem  didn't  start  ballet  training 

"DON'T  THINK  OF  THEM 

AS  A  COMPANY.  THINK  OF 

THEM  AS  A  LUXURY  LINER." 

until  she  was  twelve.  Before  that,  she  was  a 
gymnast,  and  it  shows. 

These  are  the  media's  new  toys,  but  the 
point  about  the  Opera  is  that  the  general 
standard  of  excellence  among  the  etoiles  is 
remarkably  high.  Tbe\  as  tbeir  title 

immodestly  proclaims,  si  h  one  dif- 

ferent. There  is  Jean  Gui  with  his 

Basque  face  and  dark  magnc         —a  spe- 
cialist in  modern  works.  The: 
Jude,  the  most  beautiful  and  tale 
in  the  male  ranks,  a  quintessential 
There  is  the  twenty-four-year-old  Lau 
Hilaire,  just  promoted,  who  leaps  liL 
beautiful   young  animal — perfect   line, 
never  broken — even  while  smoking  a  ciga- 


rette. (See  Washington  Square,  below.) 
The  dean  of  the  Opera  women  is  Noella 
Pontois,  the  supreme  academic  classi- 
cist— no  effects,  all  ballet.  Junior  to  her 
are  Monique  Loudieres,  dark,  spirited,  and 
immensely  skilled;  Elisabeth  Platel,  a  sort 
of  Platonic  ballerina,  pure,  serene,  and 
abstract;  Claude  de  \  ulpian,  a  sweet-faced 
soubrette  out  of  a  Manvaux  comedy.  The 
established  dancers — Michael  Denard, 
Patrice  Bart,  Jean-Yves  Lormeau,  Flor- 
ence Clerc — and  the  new  crop,  such  as 
Isabelle  Guerin,  Elisabeth  Maurin,  and 
Eric  Vu-An:  they  all  bespeak  careful 
teaching  and  proud  origins. 

Technically,  the  Parisians  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  American  dancers. 
They  have  beautiful  feet  and  clean  beats 
and  turns.  But  they  look  different — less 
speedy,  less  modern.  They  are  also  less 
immersed  in  the  music.  What  they  are 
immersed  in  is  the  artistic  presentation  of 
the  self.  Among  the  women,  each  etoile  is 
her  own,  special  perfume,  not  to  be  stifled 
by  a  musical  beat  or  a  company  style  or 
anything  else.  "Don't  think  of  them  as  a 
company,"  savs  Violette  Verdy,  their  di- 
rector from  W77  to  1980.  "Think  of  them 
as  the  Titanic,  a  luxur\  liner,"  each 
duchess  in  her  own  stateroom,  each  class 
its  own  universe,  nonconversant  with  the 
rs.  (The  company  is  rigidly  stratified. ) 


This  is  no  single  instrument,  like  the  New- 
York  Citv  Ballet,  but  a  collection  of  indi- 
viduals, each  with  a  story  to  tell. 

The  New  i"  ork  season  will  be  nearly  half 
Swan  Lakes,  one  Odette  apiece  for  almost 
all  the  lead  women:  Pontois,  Platel,  Lou- 
dieres, Guillem,  Clerc,  Guenn.  (The 
Washington  season  will  be  all  Swan 
Likes.)  Two  other  items  are  of  special 
interest.  One  is  Les  Mirages,  by  Serge 
Litar.  the  colorful  egomaniac  who  can  be 
credited  with  initiating  the  company's  re- 
cent renaissance.  The  last  lead  male  of 
Diaehilev's  Ballets  Russes,  Lifar  took  over 
the  Opera  Ballet  in  the  thirties  and  there 
created  countless  ballets  featuring  himself 
or,  when  he  reluctantly  retired,  other 
dancers  in  attitudes  of  tragic  aspiration. 
Les  Mirages,  described  as  the  story  of  a  man 
struggling  with  his  conscience  in  a  world  of 
dreams,  promises  to  be  a  good  example  as 
well  as  a  rare  one.  (We  know  of  no  Lifar 
ballets  in  the  American  repertoire,  and 
tew  elsewhere.)  It  may  also  be  autobio- 
graphical, tor  it  was  made  just  prior  to 
Litar's  temporary  expulsion  from  the 
Opera  tor  excessive  cooperation  with  the 
Nazis  during  the  Occupation. 

It  is  to  Lifar's  exile  that  we  owe  the  exis- 
tence of  the  second  hot  item  in  the  touring 
repertory.  With  Lifar  gone  from  1944  to 
1947,  the  Opera  needed  new  ballets,  and 

An  air  of  history:  Rudolf  Nureyev  in  Lully. 
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Monique  Loudieres  and  Patrick  Dupond  lend  French  panache  to  Balanchine's  Le  Palais  de  Cristal,  better  known  here  as  Symphony  in  C. 


one  of  the  choreographers  the  company 
turned  to  was  George  Balanchine.  At  that 
time,  Balanchine's  fledgling  American 
company  was  performing  only  four  times  a 
year,  in  rented  auditoriums.  His  joy,  his 
sheer  release,  in  being  able  to  exploit  the 
Opera's  resources — the  huge  company, 
the  huge  stage — is  clearly  told  in  the  ballet 
that  he  made  for  them,  Le  Palais  de  Cristai. 
four  ample  movements,  each  dressed  as  a 
different  jewel  (rubies  first,  then  sap- 
phires, then  emeralds,  then  diamonds), 
and,  for  the  finale,  all  the  dancers  gath- 
ered together  onstage  in  a  brilliant  mass 
maneuver  of  jumps,  beats,  and  turns.  How 
rich  Balanchine  must  have  felt!  His 
biographer  Bernard  Taper  says  he  might 
have  liked  to  stay  on  at  the  Opera.  Lifar 
was  recalled  instead — the  previous  judg- 
ment against  him  having  been  reversed — 
and  Balanchine  went  home  to  New  York, 
establishing  the  New  York  City  Ballet  the 
following  year.  For  his  new  company  he 
made  a  revised  version  of  Le  Palais  de  Cris- 
tal, reclothed  in  white  and  renamed  Sym- 
phony in  C — now  a  classic.  It  will  be  nice  to 
compare  our  familiar  impressions  with  the 


original  choreography  and  color  scheme. 
The  Opera,  too,  likes  to  be  modern,  and 
so  they  are  bringing  two  would-be  surreal- 
ist works:  Bejart's  Arepo,  a  topsy-turvy 
look  at  the  Opera  (read  the  title  back- 
wards), and  Nureyev's  Washington  Square, 
with  wagonloads  of  drunken  cowboys, 
dancing  "Negroes,"  and  half-clad  Statues 


of  Liberty  invading  the  plot  of  Henry 
James's  novel.  The  final  item,  far  removed 
from  these  modernist  toils,  is  Francine 
Lancelot's  Lully:  Quelques  Pas  Graves  de 
Baptiste,  a  white-plumed  evocation  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV,  in  which  professional 
ballet  and  the  Paris  Opera  were  born  on 
the  same  day.  □ 


MORE  FRENCH  CONNECTIONS 


This  month  marks  the  one  hundredth 
birthday  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  which, 
you  will  recall,  was  a  gift  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  the  people  of 
France.  In  celebration,  the  city  will  be 
bustling  with  things  French  all  month. 
Lincoln  Center  is  hanging  out  the  tricolor 
for  a  free-form  festival  called  "France 
Salutes  New  York."  Apart  from  dates  with 
the  Paris  Opera  Ballet,  Francophiles  will 
want  to  note  especially  the  following: 

July  8.  American  Ballet  Theatre  and  the 
Paris  Opera  Ballet  toe  to  toe  in  a  once-only 
gala  at  the  Met. 

July  9.  The  marching  band  of  the  Garde 
Republicaine,    the  official   guard  of  the 


president  of  France,  troop  their  colors. 

July  10.  The  French  aerial  artist  Phi- 
lippe Petit  performs  on  tightrope  above 
the  Lincoln  Center  fountain  plaza. 

July  11.  Urban  Sax,  the  French  avant- 
garde  group,  heats  up  Alice  Tully  Hall 
with  fifty-two  saxophonists,  twelve  danc- 
ers, and  a  boys  chorus. 

July  14.  The  New  York  Philharmonic 
celebrates  Bastille  Day  with  a  French- 
American  program  in  Central  Park.  Fire- 
works to  follow. 

July  16.  The  New  York  City  Opera 
revives  Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles.  More  French 
fare:  Massenet's  Werther  (opens  July  23) 
and  Don  Quichotte  (August  1).      — M.G. 
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Coach  him  again* 
Call  Germany* 

When  you  lived  in  Frankfurt,  you  carried  him  on  your  shoulders  and  taught 
him  how  to  play  soccer.  And  when  you  left,  your  nephew  promised  to  practice 
everything  you'd  taught  him.  Why  not  find  out  how  good  he  is  now? 

With  AT&T  International  Long  Distance  Service,  it  costs  less  than  you'd 
think  to  stay  close.  So  go  ahead.  Reach  out  and  touch  someonef 


WEST  GERMANY,  FRANCE,  ITALY,  Economy     Discount     Standard 

AUSTRIA,  BELGIUM,  SWITZERLAND     6pm-7am    1pm-6pm   7am-1pm 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  MINUTE  FOR  A 10-MINUTE  CALL*  $    -71  $   .89  $1.18 


♦Average  cost  per  minute  varies  depending  on  the  length  of  the  call.  First  minute  costs  more;  additional  minutes 
cost  less.  All  prices  are  for  calls  dialed  direct  from  anywhere  in  the  continental  U.S.  during  the  hours  listed.  Add 
3%-federal  excise  tax  and  applicable  state  surcharges.  Call  our  toll-free  number  for  further  information  or  if  you'd 
like  to  receive  an  AT&T  international  rates  brochure  1  800  874-4000.  ©  1986  AT&T 
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In  Desperately  Seeking  Susan,  Loquasto's  wardrobe  for  Madonna  (right)  and  a  fnend  looked  fittingly  self-selected. 

EVERYBODY  BUT  SANTO  LOQUASTO  THINKS 
HE  IS  THE  WIZARD  OF  SETS 

BY  CAROLINE  SEEBOHM 

Stage  design  is  the  art  of  the  impossible.  All  a  stage  designer  has  to  even  begin  to  count  the  ways  (in  a  profession  famous  for  its  hot 

do  is  express  in  space  the  vision  of  the  playwright,  the  concept  of  tempers)  the  designer  must  learn  to  be  accommodating?  The  task 

the  producer,  and  the  stratagems  of  the  director  in  a  way  that  is  is,  at  the  very  least,  an  invitation  to  lunacy, 
aesthetically  satisfactory,  technically  feasible,  economically  ac-  Enter  Santo  Loquasto,  the  award-winning  stage,  film,  andcos- 

ceptable,  and  practical  for  the  actors  to  work  in.  How  can  one  tume  designer,  in  constant  demand  from  Broadway  to  Holly- 
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Left:  For  The  Cherry  Orchard,  Loquasto  found  a  Chekhwian  aura  in  open  spaces,  carefully  placed  objects,  and  j 
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wood,  performer  of  the  impossible,  master  of  accommodation. 

He  is  young  to  have  acquired  such  skills — just  forty-two  years 
old — and  he  hears  his  years  like  a  dancer.  Slim,  with  bright  brown 
eyes,  Loquasto  has  a  particularly  endearing  (and  one  might  say 
invaluable)  quality:  he  laughs  easily.  It  is  a  light,  infectious  laugh, 
one  that  would  soothe  the  most  ruffled  temper.  This  disarming 
quality  is  teflected  in  his  attitude  toward  his  work.  He  makes  no 
visionary  or  revolutionary  claims  for  his  place  in  theater  history; 
when  interviewed,  the  only  time  he  was  less  than  articulate  was 
when  he  was  asked  about  his  ambitions.  His  modesty  is  what 
makes  him  such  a  perfect  person  to  work  with. 

In  truth,  Santo  Loquasto  has  no  need  to  be  modest.  He  has 
already  made  his  mark  on  the  contemporary  theater.  The  essence 
of  his  contribution  is  wit,  mood,  and  an  infallible  sense  of  place. 
Take  Singm'  in  the  Rain,  Loquasto's  biggest  and  most  complicated 
production  yet,  with  a  scenery  budget  of  $1  million.  As  most 
people  know  by  now,  the  show  (which  closed  in  May)  was  an 
in>ane  attempt  to  put  America's  favorite  movie  on  the  stage. 
Most  oi  the  critics  hated  it,  but  audiences  came  in  droves,  even  a 
year  after  the  bad  reviews.  Probably  the  main  reason  was  the 
extraordinary  brilliance  and  originality  of  its  sets,  which  even  the 
critics  loved.  "Sumptuously  mounted,"  said  Frank  Rich  in  the 
New  York  Times,  "in  a  style  equally  suggestive  of  1920s  glitz  and 
the  contemporary'  artist  Ed  Ruscha's  hard-edged  Hollywood  vis- 
tas." "Unimpeachable,"  wrote  John  Simon  in  New  York  maga- 
zine, "is  Santo  Loquasto's  scenery,  which  infuses  style  into  taw- 
On  a  good  day,  Loquasto's  work  is  "100  percent  collaboration.  " 
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ms.  Center  and  right:  Two  views  of  his  frightening,  mechanistic  sets  for  Twylu  Tharp's  The  Catherine  Wheel 


"I  MAKE  A  VISUAL  CONNECTION 
WITH  WHAT  I  CALL  THE  BLACK  BOX." 


driness,  humor  into  slickness."  In  a  production  that  cost  more 
than  any  other  show  in  Broadway  history,  Loquasco's  sets  held 
things  in  place  when  almost  everything  else  was  falling  apart. 

Their  evolution  provides  a  case  history  of  the  lot  of  the  stage 
designer.  Twyla  Tharp,  with  whom  Loquasto  has  worked  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  the  choreographer,  and  Jennifer  Tipton  (see 
"Lady  of  the  Lamp,  "Connoisseur,  February  1985),  another  friend 
and  longtime  colleague,  was  his  lighting  designer.  Yet  even  with 
these  sympathetic  collaborators,  the  scenario  was  more  emotion- 
ally draining,  hysterical,  and  ultimately  absurd  than  anything 
that  finally  appeared  onstage. 

The  first  weeks  proceed  in  relative  calm.  Loquasto  and  a  hand- 
ful of  assistants  draw  up  designs  of  the  eighteen  sets,  later  cut  to 
sixteen.  (A  sign  of  his  collaborative  mastery  is  his  pride  in  his 
team.  "He's  a  wizard  technician;  he's  a  wonderful  painter;  he's  a 
fabulous  draftsman;  she  makes  beautiful  models,"  he  says,  point- 
ing them  out  at  their  desks.)  These  sketches  are  mulled  over, 
discussed,  pulled  apart,  and  finally  transformed  into  blueprints. 

Then  comes  the  bid  session,  when  a  group  of  handpicked 
scene-construction  companies  come  in  to  see  the  job  and  offer 
estimates.  The  stage  manager,  producer,  backers,  and  other 
interested  parties  attend,  as  Loquasto  explains  each  blueprint  to 
the  builders.  "The  opening  set  shows  the  famous  sign  on  the  hills 
above  Hollywood,  only  backwards,  because  we  are  looking  at  it 
from  the  inside  out."  There  is  a  pause.  He  surveys  his  impassive 
audience,  sighs,  "It  may  be  too  oblique."  {The  sign  stays  and 
becomes  one  of  the  most  praised  elements  of  the  show. ) 

He  describes  decks,  ramps,  entrances,  rakes,  drops,  pivots,  and 


scrims.  There  is  a  long  discussion  about  the  rain  in  the  dance 
sequence  immortalized  by  Gene  Kelly.  What  kind  of  floor  surface 
will  withstand  the  moisture?  Where  will  we  place  the  water  stor- 
age tanks?  How  warm  should  the  water  be,  and  how  do  we  get  it 
that  way?  Loquasto  produces  sprinklers  that  he  feels  will  work 
best.  Someone  makes  a  joke.  "Don't  laugh,"  says  Loquasto.  "This 
is  extremely  nervous-making."  He  appears  calm  and  sunny-tem- 
pered, but  Loquasto  is  anxious  about  these  four  or  five  days.  "It  is 
now  that  we  set  everything  down.  After  this,  it  is  too  late  to 
change." 

The  builders  (he  chooses  a  tried-and-true  company,  Show- 
tech)  take  some  five  weeks  to  build  the  sets.  During  this  time, 
Loquasto  makes  about  twenty  trips  to  the  contractor's  Connecti- 
cut shop,  to  check  what  is  happening,  answer  questions,  revise 
plans.  Loading  the  constructions  into  the  Gershwin  Theatre 
takes  another  two  weeks  of  painful  reassessment,  judgmental 
comments  from  colleagues.  Then  the  drama  begins  in  earnest. 
Does  the  rain  really  rain?  Will  the  floor  hold  up?  Can  the  actors 
move  around  comfortably?  Is  everything  in  the  right  place? 

The  tragic  muse  now  makes  her  entry.  It  is  clear  to  all  that 
something's  wrong.  Everything's  wrong.  The  show  is  not  work- 
ing. Panic  sets  in.  Script  doctors  are  summoned;  scenes  are 
changed,  requiring  radical  reorganization  of  sets  and  lighting. 
Openings  are  postponed,  then  postponed  again  while  the  situa- 
tion continues  to  presage  disaster.  When  someone  decides,  dur- 
ing runthroughs,  to  move  the  whole  rain  scene — involving  1 ,500 
gallons  of  water  pouring  onto  a  four-ton  moving  platform  set  into 
the  main  stage — from  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act  to  the  end 
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Left:  Woody  Allen  and  Dorothy  Leon  in  Stardust  Memories,  dressed  by  Loquasto.  Center:  A  hyperrealist  junk  store  for  Dc 

"SANTO  CAN  REALLY  READ  A  PLAY. 
MOST  DESIGNERS  CANNOT/' 


of  the  first,  Loquasto  finally  loses  his  temper.  Would  you  ask  Phil- 
ip Johnson  to  move  his  AT  &.T  Building  a  little  to  the  left?  After 
the  tantrum,  a  friend  tries  to  console  him:  "Don't  apologize  for 
exploding.  It's  only  because  you  care  so  passionately." 

For  the  audiences  who  finally  get  to  see  the  show,  no  sign  oi  the 
struggle  remains.  Loquasto's  work  probably  lingers  longest  in  the 
memory:  the  glowing  Hollywood  skyline;  the  orange  moon 
behind  the  palm  trees;  the  art  deco  interiors;  the  silver  and  the 
glitter;  the  Bugatti;  and,  of  course,  the  show-stopping  rain  num- 
ber itself — all  built,  with  awesome  technical  precision,  to  give  a 
dazzling  impression  of  period,  place,  and  style. 

"Ever  since  I  was  kicked  out  of  kindergarten  and  enrolled  in  a 
theater  group,  1  have  been  stagestruck,"  Loquasto  admits  rueful- 
ly. Born  in  1944  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  of  a  Sicilian 
father  and  an  American  mother,  Loquasto  centered  his  child- 
hood around  the  theater — auditioning  for  child  roles,  visiting 
theaters,  joining  summer  stock  at  fifteen.  He  went  to  Kings  Col- 
lege, a  Catholic  college  in  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  studied 
English,  and  then  to  the  Yale  School  of  Drama.  Summers,  from 
1965  to  1974,  he  worked  as  an  assistant  at  the  Williamstown  The- 
ater Festival,  where  he  leai         much  of  his  stagecratt. 

"When  I  first  joined  sumn  stock  1  became  aware  that  what 
interested  me  most  was  the  visu  i  end  of  theater  work — you  could 
do  more  and  control  more  from  tl  sition.  I  always  see  myself  as 

making  a  visual  connection  with  lat  1  call  the  black  box.  the 
theatrical  space  available  to  me." 

A  long  association  with  the  Neu  Drk  Shakespeare  Festival 
established  his  reputation  as  a  set  and  costume  designer.  The 


Cherry  Orchard,  at  the  Vivian  Beaumont  Theater  in  1977,  con- 
firmed it  with  a  Tony  Award.  Two  important  constants  since 
then  have  been  his  working  relationships  with  Woody  Allen 
(who  first  used  him  for  the  film  Stardust  Memories,  in  1979)  and 
Twyla  Tharp,  whose  projects  have  helped  make  him  one  of  the 
foremost  dance  set-and-costume  designers  o{  this  generation.  To 
his  regret,  the  demands  of  his  movie  work  leave  him  less  and  less 
time  for  such  projects,  but  he  still  keeps  his  hand  in.  In  April,  his 
costumes  for  the  Joffrey  Ballet's  latest  piece  by  James  Kudelka, 
The  Heart  of  the  Matter,  gave  the  smash  hit,  in  the  words  at  the 
New  York  Times,  an  "effectively  jarring  touch  of  realism." 

He  lives  and  works  in  an  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive,  whose 
interior,  combining  old  paneling  and  avant-garde  stucco,  reflects 
his  eclectic  tastes.  He  remains  rooted  to  New  York  and  refuses 
jobs  that  would  take  him  away  for  any  length  of  time.  His  widely 
acclaimed  production  of  the  film  Desperate/}'  Seeking  Susan  (with- 
out him  the  film  would  have  been  merely  Madonna  and  a  few 
funny  lines)  reflects  not  only  his  inspired  sense  of  style  but  also  his 
deep  familiarity  with  the  urban. 

"Santo  is  a  great  gift  to  this  city,"  declares  David  Leveaux,  who 
worked  with  Loquasto  on  Edna  O'Brien's  Virginia,  a  play  about 
Virginia  Woolf.  "He  can  really  read  a  play.  Many  designers  can- 
not. He  saw  the  pitfalls  in  Virginia.  It  did  not  have  a  clear  narra- 
tive line,  and  so  we  had  to  establish  some  sense  of  movement  of 
location  in  an  abstract  way.  We  didn't  want  a  naturalistic  set,  but 
it  it  was  too  abstract,  the  play  would  disappear.  I  telt  early  on  that 
Santo  knew  exactly  what  we  were  aiming  for.  The  struggle  was 
how  to  get  there,  but  he  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  objective.  And  it 
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American  Buffalo.  Right:  The  grand  finale  o/Singin'  in  the  Rain,  the  impeccably  designed  flop  that  would  not  fold. 


was  a  struggle.  At  one  point  there  were  three  doors  onstage.  One 
day  he  leaned  over  and  said,  'Have  you  thought  of  cutting  two  of 
them?'  " 

Field,  Chair  and  Mountain,  choreographed  by  David  Gordon  for 
American  Ballet  Theatre,  is  an  even  purer  example  of  Loquasto's 
genius.  The  choreography  shows  a  Japanese  influence,  which 
Loquasto  hints  at  from  the  start  by  introducing  a  screen  that  slow- 
ly expands,  Coromandel  style,  across  the  width  oi  the  stage.  In 
the  second  part  of  the  ballet,  more  and  more  dancers  appear,  all 
carrying  chairs  upon  which  they  perform  an  elaborate  display  of 
dance  movements,  and  Loquasto's  backdrop  gradually  reveals  a 
range  of  mountain  peaks,  represented  with  almost  photographic 
realism.  But,  upon  close  inspection,  the  mountain  peaks  are  seen 
to  have  chairs  scattered  about  all  over  them.  As  Arlene  Croce 
described  it  in  the  New  Yorker,  "this  mad  picture  of  Loquasto's, 
which  appears  in  the  final  minutes,  seems  to  release  a  fragrance  of 
barmy  gentility  that  permeates  the  whole  ballet." 

Not  all  his  work  is  so  successful.  He  finds  doing  story  ballets 
difficult,  the  period  conventions  seeming  to  shackle  his  imagina- 
tion. His  Uncle  Vanya,  for  Andrei  Serban,  was  so  complicated  as 
to  be  distracting.  His  costumes  have  sometimes  been  accused  of 
looking  cheap,  and  his  Theme  and  Variations,  for  American  Ballet 
Theatre,  got  almost  universally  bad  reviews.  He  aims  to  please — 
perhaps,  for  some  tastes,  he  aims  too  much  to  please.  He  will 
change  austerity  to  glitz  for  a  difficult  colleague  like  Jerome  Rob- 
bins.  That  is  partly  why  his  name,  unlike  Cecil  Beaton's  or  Bern 
Montresor's,  conjures  up  no  single,  consistent  look.  Nor  has 
Loquasto  ever  thought  of  himself  as  a  "fine  artist,"  as  David  Hock- 


ney,  for  example,  does  even  when  he  is  working  for  the  theater. 
Loquasto's  interest  is  in  creating  a  theatrical  event,  a  space  for 
people. 

"I  see  so  much  work  from  design  students  who  think  only  of 
how  the  picture  looks, "  Loquasto  says.  "I  always  ask  them,  how  do 
they  think  it  will  work  with  actors  in  it ?  On  a  good  day,  my  work  is 
one  hundred  percent  collaborative.  Directors  and  choreogra- 
phers want  your  suggestions,  yes.  Even  if  they  have  specific  ideas, 
they  ask  your  advice  about  them.  But  ultimately  you  are  fulfilling 
their  vision  of  a  piece — reading  their  minds."  He  laughs  his  won- 
derfully cheerful  laugh.  "This  reinforces  the  notion  that  you  are 
not  an  artist." 

Says  Bill  Bryden,  a  British  director  who  chose  Loquasto  to 
design  California  Dog  Fight  on  the  occasion  of  his  own  New  York 
debut:  "Some  think  design  is  imposing  a  concept  on  a  piece.  But  it 
is  really  making  a  play  speak.''  Loquasto  lets  the  plays  speak  for 
him.  That,  no  doubt,  helps  to  explain  the  offers  of  work  that 
continue  to  pour  in.  He  is  currently  doing  the  production  design 
for  Woody  Allen's  new  (and,  as  usual,  top-secret)  movie.  And 
despite  the  traumas  of  Singm'  in  the  Rain,  he  has  been  asked  to  do 
another  musical.  Would  he  work  again  on  Broadway? 

"I'm  not  sure  I  can  afford  it.  So  much  of  my  own  money  has  to 
go  into  paying  my  own  staff.  But  the  experience  has  not  put  me  off 
for  life.  I  so  love  the  theater.  I'm  just  a  fool,  I  guess."  He  laughs 
that  light  laugh  of  his.  "Oh,  sure,"  he  concedes,  "I'd  do  it 
again.  "□ 

Caroline  Seebohm  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Connoisseur. 
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NEW  YORK'S  CONVENTION 
CENTER :  A  NEW  ROMANTICISM 


BY  JULIE  VIOVINE 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  JAN  STALLER 
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Rumor  had  it  that  even  as  it  opened,  in  April,  the  mammoth 
Jacob  K.  Javits  Convention  Center,  of  New  York — spread 
over  five  city  blocks — was  already  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
twelve  biggest  trade  shows  in  the  country.  Considering  its  $486. 2 
million  price  tag,  one  wonders  if  too  little  is  already  too  much. 
New  York  City  officials  don't  see  it  that  way.  They  want  to  keep 
the  place  full.  With  a  $1  to  $1.25  per  foot  charge  to  exhibit,  the 
center's  770,000  square  feet  of  show  space  should  pay  its  way  and 
earn  some  $14  billion  for  New  York  City. 

At  the  opening,  New  York's  Governor  Mario  Cuomo  talked  of 
the  glory  and  power  of  New  York  City  on  the  economic  rebound. 
Then  he  continued  with  an  Academy  Awards-style  tribute, 
thanking  almost  everyone  except  the  architect,  James  Freed,  of 
I.  M.  Pei  6k  Partners.  A  strange  omission,  for  the  Javits  Center, 
springing  up  amid  the  wasteland  of  warehouses  on  Manhattan's 
tar  West  Side,  is  most  memorable  as  an  example  of  late-modernist 
architecture.  At  once  both  unmistakably  high-tech  and  roman- 
tic, it  signals  a  welcome  direction  for  architecture. 

All  too  often  in  New  York,  new  buildings  are  jimmied  into 
impossibly  narrow  sites,  with  room  for  only  a  fancy  topknot  and  a 
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gaudy  lobby;  the  rest  is  standard- issue  modern  grid.  The  new  con- 
vention center  is  just  the  opposite.  A  mounting  stack  of  crystal- 
line jewel  boxes  from  whose  sliced  and  chamfered  edges  the  lights 
of  the  city,  the  sun,  and  fragments  of  sky  ricochet  and  reverber- 
ate, its  five-block  mass  has  the  corporeal  presence  of  a  full-bodied 
building  in  stone. 

All  the  same,  nobody  is  likely  to  forget  that  this  is  only  a  con- 
vention center,  a  packaging  of  vast  exhibition  spaces.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  good  one  has  less  to  do  with  appearance  than  with  mak- 
ing sure  delegates  don't  get  lost.  To  that  end,  Freed  organized  all 
building  functions — restaurants,  public  spaces,  amenities — 
along  a  glassy  spine  from  east  to  west,  with  the  seven  exhibition 
spaces  plugged  in  on  the  north-south  axis.  The  exhibition  halls 
themselves  are  exactly  like  warehouses,  raw,  anonymous,  and 
vast,  in  which  trucks  can  roll  right  up  onto  the  floor — an  essential 
convenience  considering  that  shows  often  last  no  more  than 
three  days  and  must  go  up  and  come  down  overnight. 

At  the  heart  of  the  project  is  the  so-called  Crystal  Palace,  a 
fifteen-story  space  high  enough  to  house  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
torch  and  all.  It  is  supposed  to  provide  psychic  relief  from  the 


crammed  hysteria  of  trade-show  antics.  Boutiques,  bars,  kiosks, 
and  restaurants  are  slated  eventually  to  line  the  "Galleria,"  an 
arcade  behind  the  Crystal  Palace  leading  to  a  two-story  glassed-in 
porch  with  a  tremendous  view  of  the  Hudson  River — in  fact,  the 
only  view  of  the  river  to  be  had  from  the  center.  Many  critics  have 
commented  on  this  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  Hudson's 
presence,  although  when  the  convention  center  was  designed, 
some  ten  years  ago,  an  elevated  superhighway  was  expected  to 
snake  right  behind  it — not  a  pretty  sight. 

A  far  more  serious  criticism  concerns  getting  to  and  from  the 
center,  in  its  quiet  industrial  neighborhood.  The  Javits  Center 
can  absorb  85,000  people;  it  provides  next  to  no  public  parking. 
Out-of-towners  have  to  be  shuttled  over  from  their  hotels;  New 
Yorkers  can  take  one  of  two  bus  lines  serving  the  area.  Optimists 
argue  that  the  West  Side  is  in  the  midst  of  such  stupendous  devel- 
opment that  parking  garages  will  inevitably  have  to  sprout  around 
the  convention  center.  Until  then,  the  loveliest  time  to  visit  for  a 
romantic  stroll  down  terrazzo-tiled  halls  is  at  night,  when  a  halo  of 
sparkling  lights  floats  in  suspended  arcs  within  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Only  make  sure  to  tell  the  taxi  to  wait  outside.  □ 
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SAN  SEBASTIAN 


HERE  IS  THE  CULINARY  CAPITAL  OF  SPAIN 

BY  PENELOPE  CASAS 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BRIAN  LEATART 


San  Sebastian,  to  my  eyes,  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cit- 
ies in  the  world.  It  is  placed  like 
a  string  of  pearls  around  a  shell- 
shaped  bay.  On  either  side  loom  the 
imposing  heights  of  Monte  Igueldo  and 
Monte  Urgull;  out  in  the  Bay  of  La  Con- 
cha, Santa  Clara  Island  adds  a  note  of 
color,  like  a  jewel;  beyond  rolls  the  vast 
sea.  For  most  of  its  history  Sebastian 

was  a  tiny  fishing  village  in  Basque 

country.  When  Queen  Man,  Cristina 
chose  it  for  her  summer  residei  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  villas  ipidly 
developed  into  a  city  of  stately  boi  irds, 
quietly  elegant  hotels,  expensive  shops, 
and  fine  sand  beaches  that  becam  and 
remains — one  o(  Europe's  most  fa 
able  resorts. 

Delicious  food  also  lures  the  visitor  to 


San  Sebastian.  Thiscityof  175,000  inhab- 
itants boasts  more  critically  acclaimed  res- 
taurants than  does  either  Madrid  or  Bar- 
celona— cities  almost  twenty  times  its  size. 
For  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember,  fine 
eating  has  been  a  tradition  here;  and  now, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  a  new  generation  of 
Basque  chefs,  based  in  San  Sebastian,  has 
sparked  a  food  revolution  that  is  redefining 
cooking  all  over  Spain. 

The  old  standbys  ol  Spanish  cuisine — 
gazpacho,  paella,  andsangna — have  been 
banished  from  fashionable  menus,  re- 
placed by  such  dishes  as  warm  lobster  and 
monkfish  salad,  spider-crab  ravioli,  and 
sole  with  sorrel,  all  accompanied  by  the 
finest  vintage  Spanish  wines.  Spanish  cui- 
sine has,  of  course,  always  been  much 
more  than  the  handful  of  dishes  that  have 
chieved  world  fame.  Perhaps  it  would  be 


Above:  Lobster  salad,  a  favorite  firstcourse  at        ik,  where  the  freshest  seafood  possible 
comes  from  local  psh  stands  .  iainza  (nght). 
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more  accurate  to  speak  of  "cuisines,"  for  in 
a  country  as  regionally  divided  as  Spain, 
there  are  few  dishes  that  cross  provincial 
frontiers  to  become  nationally  popular. 

Within  the  rich  and  varied  culinary  her- 
itage of  Spain,  Basque  cooking  has  long 
held  a  unique  position,  just  as  the  Basque 
country — the  only  region  of  Spain  referred 
to  as  a  country — has  tradition- 
ally been  an  enclave  of  fiercely 
independent,  proud,  and  hard- 
working people.  Basques  have 
few  links  to  Spain,  and  the 
strange  language  they  speak 
continues  to  mystify  linguists, 
who  are  unable  to  connect  it 
with  any  other  known  lan- 
guage in  the  wjrld.  Their 
country  is  a  gloriously  green 
land  of  dense  forests  and  lush 
emerald  hillsides  where  sheep 
and  cows  peacefully  graze. 
Mountains  reach  right  to  the 
coast,  where  they  drop  abrupt- 
ly to  the  Cantabrian  Sea, 
creating  spectacularly  beauti- 
ful cliffs,  coves,  and  tightly  en- 
closed natural  harbors. 

The  region's  cuisine  is  based 
on  the  exceptional  fish  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  one  of  the 
world's  most  fertile  fishing 
grounds.  Whereas  in  the  rest  of 
Spain  fish  is  preferred  simply 
fried  or  broiled,  here  it  is  served 
with  wonderful  sauces:  green 
sauces,  dried-red-pepper 
sauces,  garlic  and  oil  sauces, 


and  ink  sauces  are  among  the  most  popular 
and  traditional.  There  are  fine  meats  from 
the  interior,  but  somehow  they  never 
arouse  the  excitement  or  the  heated  dis- 
cussions that  rage  when  the  subject  is  fish. 
Throughout  Spain  the  cooking  of  the 
Basque  region  has  ardent  admirers,  espe- 
cially in  Madrid,  where  many  of  the  most 


Classic  fish  dishes  ar 


llmark  of  Casa  Nicolasa 


prestigious  restaurants  feature  Basque 
chets,  Basque  menus,  and  fish  from  the 
Basque  coast,  rushed  in  by  overnight  truck 
caravans.  Spaniards  need  no  explanation 
when  a  dish  is  labeled  a  la  donostiarra  (San 
Sebastian  style,  in  oil  and  garlic  sauce),  a 
lavizcaina  (Vizcaya  style,  in  dried-red-pep- 
per sauce),  or  ala  vasca  (Basque  style,  in 
green  sauce);  their  preparation 
is  common  knowledge. 

The  Basque  people  nurture 
their  cuisine.  Interest  in  food  is 
a  societal  preoccupation,  not 
confined  to  food  professionals; 
and  although  in  this  matriar- 
chal society  women  are  known 
as  fine  cooks  and  successful  res- 
taurateurs, for  many  Basque 
men  the  sociedades  gastronomi- 
cos,  or  gourmet  clubs,  are  the 
center  oi  their  world  and  their 
exclusive  territory.  Women 
are  not  permitted  except  on 
the  night  before  the  festival  of 
San  Sebastian.  There  are  doz- 
ens o{  such  clubs  in  San  Sebas- 
tian alone,  most  clustered  in 
rustic  houses  around  the  city's 
old  port.  An  invitation  to  dine 
in  one  is  indeed  a  privilege. 

The  city's  tiny  port,  pro- 
tected by  Monte  Urgull,  is 
hardly  large  enough  for  its  own 
fishing  fleet,  brightly  painted 
in  the  red  and  green  colors  of 
the  Basque  flag.  Here  business 
is  brisk  for  vendors  peddling 
freshly  caught  sardines,   and 


WHEN  IN  SAN  SEBASTIAN 


WHERE  TO  EAT 

Be  prepared  to  change  your  eat- 
ing schedule  when  you  are  in 
Spain.  Lunch  begins  at  about 
1:00  P.M.,  but  the  busy  hours 
are  not  until  2:30  or  3:00  r.M.  'f  you  are 
looking  for  something  lighter,  consider 
tapas  instead.  Restaurants  do  n<      ">pen  for 
dinner  until   8:30   P.M.,    but      o   self- 
respecting  Spaniard  would  dream  of  dining 
before  10:00  P.M.  Dress  has  becom    quite 
casual  in  recent  years.  A  jacket       still 
appropriate  in  finer  restaurants  but  . 
required.  Reservations  are  recommerv 
especially  in  the  busy  summer  season. 
Prices  given  are  without  wine  or  dnnk> 
( Prices  begin  at  $4  or  $5  for  a  good  bottle  ot 
quality  house  wine,  and  even  rare  vintages 
tend  to  be  very  reasonably  priced. ) 
CASA  NICOLASA.   Aldamar  4  (one  flight 


up).  Phone:  42  17  62.  The  first  restaurant 
to  give  Basque  cuisine  international  pres- 
tige, it  is  still  the  best  for  traditional 
Basque  cooking.  The  restaurant  has  re- 
cently been  sold  to  another  Basque,  Jose 
Juan  Castillo,  who  promises  to  preserve 
the  menu  and  decor.  Closed  Sunday  eve- 
nings, except  in  summer;  3,500  pesetas 
(about  $25);  AE,  Diners,  Visa. 
ARZAK.  Alto  de  Miracruz  2 1 .  Phone:  27  84 
65.  The  owner  and  chef,  Juan  Mari  Arzak, 
pioneered  nueva  cocina  vasca  and  contin- 
ues to  influence  cooking  all  over  Spain. 
He  can  also  turn  out  perfectly  prepared  tra- 
ditional Basque  dishes.  Juan  Mari  takes 
sonal  care  of  his  guests  and  sees  that  the 
ir  ing  atmosphere  is  always  warm  and 
llv.  Closed  Sunday  evenings  and 
M  rys  and  tor  three  weeks  in  Novem- 
ber. 4.000  pesetas  (about  $30);  AE, 
Dine.      Visa. 


AKELARRE.  Barrio  Igueldo.  Phone:  21  20 
52.  Designed  like  a  ski  chalet,  with  huge 
picture  windows  providing  spectacular 
views  of  the  sea  from  the  heights  of  Monte 
Igueldo.  The  owner-chef,  Pedro  Subijana, 
shows  an  enthusiastic  flair  for  nueva  cocina 
vasca,  presenting  on  his  appealing  menu 
such  dishes  as  fresh  foie  gras  (locally  pro- 
duced in  Vera  de  Bidasoa)  with  cider  vine- 
gar, and  steamed  fennel-scented  dorada 
(gilthead  bream)  with  mussel  sauce.  His 
puff  pastry  is  outstanding — his  father  was 
also  a  fine  baker — and  his  desserts  are 
proudly  announced  on  the  menu  even 
before  appetizers  or  main  courses.  Pedro 
personally  takes  all  orders  and  recom- 
mends a  menu.  Closed  Sunday  evenings 
and  Mondays,  October,  and  Easter  week; 
3,000  pesetas  (about  $20);  AE,  Diners, 
Visa. 
PANIER  FLEURI.  Paseo  de  Salamanca  1. 
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restaurant  will  be  good."  Her  words  are 
confirmed  at  San  Sebastian's  two  markets, 
each  a  square  block  in  size  and  within  a 
short  walk  of  each  other.  The  fish  depart 
ment  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  at 
the  Loyola  Street  market;  and  at  the  main 
market,  on  Aldamar  Street,  in  a  gesture  ot 
pride  and  respect  the  fish  section  is  set 
apart  in  an  impressive  stone  structure  that 
could  easily  he  mistaken  tor  City  1  .all.  On 
peak  days  there  are  over  sixty  varieties  ot 
fish — flounder,  tuna,  hake,  whiting,  red 
snappet,  striped  hass,  monkrish,  por>_:\ . 
and  turhot  among  them — and  by  lunch- 
time  most  have  disappeared. 

Basques  consider  themselves  experts 
when  it  comes  to  tine  fish.  Not  content 


that  it  be  same-day  fresh,  they  insist  it 
must  also  be  eaten  in  its  proper  season.  For 
example,  percebes,  or  goose  barnacles,  one 
of  the  sea's  most  flavorful  offerings,  are 
served  only  during  the  winter  months, 
when  they  are  at  their  best,  as  are  angulas, 
baby  eels  the  size  of  bean  sprouts.  Ideally, 
fish  should  be  hooked  rather  than  netted. 
"The  fish  tights  when  hooked  and  is  rap- 
idly scooped  from  the  water  by  the  risher- 
producing  a  firmer  flesh  and  spright- 
>r.  The  netted  fish,  kept  under 
watei  r  some  time  until  the  net  is 
retriex  'drowns,'"  explains  Modesto  de 
Acost;  iwnei  ot  the  Gainza  h>h  stands. 
His   pr»    .  »ns   tead  de  anzuelo 

— hook^  e   prices   are  almost 


Above:  Sun  Sebastian  at  twilight,  seen  from  the  heights  of  h 
like  the  Portuletas,  in  Old  San  Sebastian,  offer  delicious  Sp.. 


Igueldo.  Right:  Tapasban 

zers  with  the  drinks. 
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twice  as  high  as  for  the  netted  variety. 

The  planning  of  menus  according  to 
what  the  market  offers  has  always  been 
fundamental  to  Basque  cooking.  If  Casa 
Nicolasa  represents  this  philosophy  in  tra- 
ditional cooking,  Arzak  is  the  foremost 
representative  of  the  nouvelle  movement. 
It  was  the  young,  exuberant  Juan  Mari 
Arzak  who  captured  Spain  with  his  inno- 
vative nueva  carina  vasca,  which  he  devel- 
oped about  ten  years  ago.  His  smile  and 
welcoming  manner  made  us  feel  at  home 
in  the  cozy,  antiques-filled  rooms  of  his 
restaurant,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

"I  give  full  credit  to  Casa  Nicolasa  for 
presenting  the  finest  in  classic  Basque  cui- 
sine to  the  world,"  Juan  Mari  explains, 
"but  the  time  had  come  to  move  on.  The 
death  of  Franco  brought  liberty  and  a  new 
surge  of  Basque  pride.  Food  became  a  cul- 

JULY  19X6 


At  Casa  Nicolasa,  above,  a  barman  pours  a 

chiqui-chiqui  aperitif;  below,  Arzak's 
owner,  Juan  Mari,  displays  his  dessert  table. 

tural  movement,  an  art  form,  branching  in 
two  directions,  one  aimed  at  reviving  the 
best  cuisine  of  our  ancestors  and  the  other 
looking  toward  a  new,  more  creative  cui- 
sine. The  movement  centered  in  San  Se- 
bastian because  here  anything  related  to 
food  is  highly  respected.  Besides,  the  city 
has  a  privileged  position,  open  to  both  the 
bounty  of  the  sea  and  the  produce  of  the 
rich  interior  farmland,  and  close  enough 
to  France  to  catch  the  winds  of  change 
wafting  across  the  border." 

A  few  years  ago  Juan  Mari  Arzak  joined 
forces  with  several  other  young  San  Sebas- 
tian restaurateurs,  like  Pedro  Subijana,  of 
the  Akelarre  restaurant,  and  Maria  Jesus 
Fombellida,  owner  of  Panier  Fleuri,  to 
introduce  to  the  rest  of  Spain  the  changes 
taking  place  in  Basque 
cooking. 

Typical  of  the 
new-wave  cooks, 
Juan  Mari  starts 
with  the  finest 
local  ingredients  (some  of 
these,  like  butter,  cream, 
and  such  herbs  as  fennel 
and  tarragon,  have  always 
been  available  but  were 
hardly  used  in  Spanish 
cooking  before)  and  then 
lets  his  imagination  take 
over.  On  the  evening  of 
our  first  visit,  we  wanted  to 
>  taste  everything  on  his  en- 
ticing menu.  Finally  we 
chose  his  largo  y  estrecho,  or 


Listing  menu,  a  style  of  eating  usually  asso- 
ciated with  current  food  fashions  but,  in 
fact,  a  logical  extension  of  San  Sebastian's 
tapas  tradition.  First  came  a  tepid  salad  of 
fresh  bonito  flecked  with  chives  in  a 
creamy  vinaigrette,  followed  by  hollowed 
zucchini  rounds  filled  with  a  mousseline  of 
red  peppers  and  fine  herbs.  Tiny  langous- 
tine  {cigalas)  came  next,  sauteed  with  wild 
mushrooms  in  a  tarragon  sauce;  and  then 
the  main  course — a  charlotte  of  quail  sur- 
rounded by  sliced  eggplant.  Dessert  was 
superb:  delicate  puff  pastry  with  a  light 
custard  filling  topped  with  caramelized 
fresh  peaches.  The  dishes  we  sampled  were 
as  nouvelle  as  could  be — light,  artistically 
displayed,  and  imaginative — yet  on  our 
return,  the  following  day,  we  discovered 
we  could  also  put  together  a  classic  Basque 
meal  from  the  menu:  marmitako,  a  Basque 
fisherman's  soup  of  bonito,  potato,  and 
tomato;  and  the  highlight  of  Basque  cui- 
sine, kokotxas  de  merluza  al  pil  pil — succu- 
lent hake  "cheeks"  in  a  delicate  green 
sauce,  which  the  chef  thickens  by  gently 
shaking  the  cooking  dish  in  order  to  blend 
the  cooking  oil  with  the  natural  gelatin  of 
the  fish. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  finally 
left  this  pleasant  neighborhood  of  luxury 
chalets  and  returned  to  the  Paseo  de  La 
Concha — the  waterfront  promenade  was 
still  crowded  at  this  late  hour — to  admire 
the  bay,  now  lit  up  like  a  multifaceted 
gem.  San  Sebastian  began  its  life  as  a  royal 
retreat  and  center  of  traditional  cuisine 
and  today  is  a  popular  resort  in  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  Spanish  food  revolution.  The 
transition  has  been  made  with  all  the  city's 
charm  and  elegance  intact.  □ 

Penelope  Casas  is  the  author  of  The  Foods 
and  Wines  of  Spain  and  Tapas:  The  Little 
Dishes  of  Spain. 
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Why  do  artists  paint  self-portraits  when 
they  could  be  painting  other  people,  land 
scapes,  apples  and  pears?  Some  clearly 
hope  tor  immortality.  Mam  are  merely 

narcissistic.   Some  want  to  display    tech 
nique.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  artist  has 

no  model  to  pay  and  cajole,  no  client  to 
flatter.  Given  the  skill  and  motivation,  all 

that  is  needed  is  paint,  decent  light,  and, 
of  course,  a  mirror — the  thing  Leonardo 
called  "the  painter's  master,  which  his 
mind  should  resemble." 

Unlike  commissioned  portraits,  sell 
portraits  are  rarely  bor- 
ing.  Even  when  not  la- 
beled as  such,  self-por- 
traits tend  to  stand  out 
because  of  the  intensity 
of  gaze  the  artist  directs 
at  the  mirror.  Otten 
brutally  honest,  the  art- 
ivt's  wow   ot  himselt  is 


(.  'oples  and  West  were  sell  taught  origi- 
nals who  went  to  Europe  to  Stud}  and  win 
commissions.  For  the  next  two  centuries, 
American  painters  followed  them,  jour- 
neying to  Europe  to  broaden  theii  hori 
zons.  The  relics  ot  the  classical  world,  the 
great  art  collections,  and,  above  all,  the 
superior  professional  training  drew  them 
like  magnets. 

When  he  turned  his  eye  to  his  own 
image  in  the  mirror,  the  nmeteenth-cen- 
ttitA  Atnctk.in  painter,  like  West  before 
htm,    tended   to   portray   himselt   as  a 


THE  FACE  IN  THE 


also  introspective, 
colored  by  self-knowl- 
edge and  self-aware- 
ness. 

American  self-por- 
traits offer  a  fascinating 
introduction  to  the  art- 
ists and   their  work. 
From    a   collector's 
standpoint,  they  consti- 
tute an  exciting  genre  that  is  still  reason- 
ably priced — and  not  apt  to  be  faked. 
Moreover,  they  tell  much  about  contem- 
porary styles  and  attitudes. 

There  is  much  to  learn  from  self-por- 
traits. In  1771,  when  Benjamin  West,  one 
of  colonial  America's  finest  painters,  did 
his  youthful  self-portrait,  he  depicted  him- 
self as  a  handsome  Romantic  in  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  neatly  knotted  scarf. 
This  view  reminds  us  that  both  he  and 
John  Singleton  Copley,  his  brilliant  rival 
from  Boston,  anticipated  by  decades  the 
Romantic  movement  in  Europe  and  its 
masters  Delacroix  and  Gericault. 


MIRROR 


WHAT  DO  THESE  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
SEE  IN  THEMSELVES? 

BYGERTRUDE  GRACE  SILL 


Romantic.  With  the  advent  of  photogra- 
phy after  the  Civil  War,  what  had  been  a 
flourishing  portrait  business  fell  into  de- 
cline. Nonetheless,  painters  who  painted 
other  people  continued  also  to  turn  their 
eye  to  themselves.  The  Victorian  artists 
liked  to  present  themselves  as  respectable 
gentlemen  (few  were  women),  gentlemen 
who  just  happened  to  he  painters.  Their 
self-portraits  rarely  show  such  telltale  tools 
of  their  trade  as  palette,  brushes,  or  the 
general  disarray  of  the  studio. 

They  tended  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
expatriate  James  McNeill  Whistler.  "The 
imitator  is  a  poor  kind  of  creature,"  he 


remarked  in  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
In.  niiis  "It  the  man  who  paints  only  the 
tree  he  sees  before  him  were  an  artist,  the 
king  ot  artists  would  be  the  photographer. 
It  is  tot  the  artist  to  do  something  beyond 
this,  in  portrait  painting  to  put  on  canvas 
something  more  than  the  f, ice;  to  paint  the 
man,  in  short,  as  well  as  his  features."  The 
self-portraitists  of  the  Victorian  Age  tried 
to  accomplish  that.  Since  photography 
was  thought  to  represent  reality  precisely, 
they  could  afford  to  work  in  less  exact, 
more  inventive  and  personal  styles. 

The  American   Im- 
pressionists,  following 
their  French  masters, 
took   painting  out-of- 
doors    and    worked 
quickly  with  pure  color 
to  increase  the  sensa- 
tion  of  spontaneity. 
The   revolutions   of 
twentieth-century  art 
put  an  ever-higher  pre- 
mium on  individuality, 
style,   and  expression. 
Formal   detachment, 
what  was  left  of  it,  gave 
way   to   moody   intro- 
spection; careful  drafts- 
manship, to  ever-more- 
freewheeling  brush- 
work.  After  World  War  II,  with  the  rise  of 
Abstract  Expressionism,  the  last  vestiges 
of  formality  were  swept  away  entirely. 
Thereafter,  the  artist  typically  presented 
himself  in  jeans,  in  his  studio. 

The  works  shown  here  represent  the  art 
of  American  self-portraiture  through  three 
centuries.  Varied  as  they  are,  each  shows  a 
strong  sense  ot  its  creator's  personality  and 
persona.  Gazing  in  the  mirror,  the  painters 
have  forsworn  surface  appearance  for  the 
deeper  truth  of  the  spirit. 

Gertrude  Grace  Sill  teaches  art  history  at 
Fairfield  University  in  Connecticut. 


MILTON  AVERY0893-1965) 


"I  don't  know  what  to  paint 
today,"  Milton  Avery  an- 
nounced more  than  once  to  his 
wife,  Sally.  "I  guess  I'll  just 
paint  myself."  He  didn't  paint 
self-portraits  out  of  vanity,  she 
later  explained,  "but  because 
he  could  be  free  with  himself. 
It  was  like  priming  the  pump. 
They  are  not  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally." Over  the  years,  Avery 
primed  the  pump  more  than 
thirty  times. 

In  this  Self-Ptntrait,  painted 


in  1941,  Avery  emerges  from 
the  bathroom,  sketch  pad  in 
hand.  No  doubt  he  has  been 
studying  his  face  in  the  mirror 
over  the  sink.  Avery  depicts 
his  head  as  blocky  and  totem- 
like. His  blue  eyes  gaze  out  and 
away;  his  hair  stands  awry  on  a 
furrowed  brow;  his  exagger- 
atedly large,  pink  ears  bend 
away  from  his  head,  seeming  to 
listen  to  distant  music. 

Avery  was   largely  self- 
taught.  He  blocked  out  shapes 


and  forms,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  in  a  flat  style,  fill- 
ing them  in  bright  colors  that 
were  true  and  never  harsh.  He 
applied  oil  paint  thinly,  like  a 
washofwatercolor.  Pattern  de- 
lighted him,  whether  it  was  the 
geometric  bathroom  tiles  con- 
trasting with  the  wavy  striped 
shirt,  or  the  patterns  of  trees 
and  grass. 

This  personal  style  evolved 
from  Avery's  private  study  of 
German  Expressionism  and  of 


the  French  master  Matisse. 
Little  appreciated  in  his  own 
lifetime,  Avery  was  an  impor- 
tant link  between  the  modern 
European  color  masters  and 
the  American  color-field 
painters  of  the  1960s.  Mark 
Rothko,  a  close  friend,  ac- 
knowledged his  debt  to  Avery 
for  the  "inner  power  in  which 
gentleness  and  silence  proved 
audible  and  poignant. "  Avery, 
he  said,  "invented  sonorities 
never  seen  or  heard  before." 
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JOHN  SINGLETON 

COPLEY 

(1738-1815) 

Completed  in  1777,  the  un- 
signed group  portrait  The  Cop- 
ley Family  commemorates  a 
joyous  family  reunion  alter  the 
artist's  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  father-in-law  joined  him  in 
London  in  1775.  The  arrange- 
ment is  informal,  and — -with 
all  the  furniture,  carpets,  and 
drapes  playing  against  the  Ro- 
mantic landscape — rather  in- 
congruous. Copley's  wife, 
5uky,  sits  on  the  damask  sofa, 
embracing  j<.  hn  Singleton,  Jr. , 
who  was  to  become  Baron 
jrst,  lord  chancellor  to 
fn  Victoria.  At  right  is 
Mary,  who  at  age  ninety-five 
died  a  spinster  in  London.  Eliz- 
abeth, the  little  girl  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  canvas  with  the 
frank,  open  gaze,  would  marry 
a  rich  Bostonian  and  forge  a 
transatlantic  link  between  the 
two  families.  Richard  Clarke,  a 
wealthy  merchant  and  Cop- 


ley's father-in-law,  holds  the 
baby  Susannah,  who  was  soon 
to  die  of  scarlet  fever. 

Copley  places  himself  at  the 
top  of  this  triangular  composi- 
tion. Self-assured,  quizzical,  he 
gazes  out  at  us,  interrupted  in 
his  reading,  looking  more  like  a 
proud  aristocrat  than  an  ambi- 
tious Boston  painter.  He 
created  The  Copley  Family  for 
submission  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy exhibition  of  1777,  as  a 


rococo  sample  of  his  virtuosity. 
With  this  complicated  compo- 
sition (it  was  in  fact  his  first 
with  more  than  two  figures), 
he  aimed  to  show  his  mastery  of 
the  grand  style  that  aristocratic 
patrons  demanded.  Unable  to 
return  to  his  beloved  Bostqp. 
because  of  his  family's  Tor^ 
sympathies,  the  artist  spent 
rest  of  his  lite  in  England, 
where  many  oi  his  portraits 
remain  to  this  day. 
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THOMAS  HART 

BENTON 
(1889-1975) 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  is  proba- 
bly the  most  chauvinistically 
American  oi  the  artists  shown 
here.  A  Missouri  native,  he 
studied  tor  three  years  in  Paris, 
where  he  "wallowed  in  every 
cockeyed  ism  that  came 
along."  In  the  thirties,  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States 
and  became  the  most  vocal 
member  of  the  Regionalist 
school,  concentrating  on  mid- 
western  scenes  and  subjects 
from  American  history,  lite, 
and  folklore.  "Without  those 
old  cultural  ties  which  used  to 
make  the  art  of  each  country  so 
expressive  ot  national  and  re- 
gional character,"  he  wrote, 
"[art]  lias  lost  not  only  its  social 
purpose  but  its  very  techniques 
for  expression." 

His  carefully  composed  Self- 
Portrait,  painted  in  Benton's 
studio  on  Martha's  Vineyard  in 
1  °70.  when  he  waseightv-one, 
reveals  the  artist  as  still  a  strong 
and  independent  personality. 
His  accent  on  line  and  strong 


CHARLES  WILLSON 

PEALE 

0741-1827) 

In  1786,  Charles  Willson 
Peale  founded  America's  first 
museum,  "Peale's  Museum," 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1822,  at 
eighty-one,  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  museum 
board  for  a  self-portrait.  The 
life-size  The  Artist  in  His  Mu- 
seum became  a  pictorial  auto- 
biographv.  Peale  was  a  jack-of- 
all-arts,  painting  portraits, 
miniatures,  and  scientific  stud- 
ies. He  was  the  first  to  mount 
stuffed  animals  on  carved 
wooden  armatures  to  reveal 
their  muscular  form,  and  to  ex- 
hibit them  in  painted  render- 
ings ot  their  natural  habitats. 

Peale  gracefully  invites  the 
viewer  into  the  Long  Room  of 
his  museum,  which  is  lined 
with  scientific-display  cases 
and  his  own  portraits  of  famous 
men.  The  wild  turkey  was 
Peale's  preference  for  Ameri- 
ca's official  emblem  and  na- 
tional bird.  Reminders  of 
Peale's  scientific  interests 
abound:  his  taxidermy  case; 
and  mastodon  bones,  which  he 
had  excavated,  awaiting  at- 
tachment to  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton  that  is  mounted  be- 
hind the  draped  table.  His  pal- 
ette is  on  the  table,  too.  Peale 
drew  no  sharp  line  between  his 
varied  intellectual  pursuits. 

Tfie  Artist  in  His  Museum  was 
much  admired  for  its  lighting, 
which  emanates  from  two 
sources.  His  body  is  backlit 
naturally  from  a  window  be- 
hind the  drape.  The  beam,  like 
a  spotlight,  that  illuminates  his 
face  was  directed  at  him  with 
the  help  of  a  strategically 
placed  mirror. 

contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
derive  from  his  study  of  the 
Italian  baroque  artists,  whom 
he  greatly  esteemed;  but  the 
painting's  deepest  purpose  has 
undoubtedly  been  put  best  by 
the  artist  himself:  "To  see  what 
I  looked  like  as  an  old  man. 
Trying  to  achieve  as  much  real- 
ism as  possible,  I  think,  1  did  it. 
The  value? — a  furthering  of 
self-acquaintance. " 
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LEE  KR  ASNER  (1908-1984) 


A  student  piece  dating  back  to 
about  1930,  this  Sell  Portrai! 
was  probably,  as  the  artist  re- 
called it,  her  first  essay  in  the 
genre  on  canvas.  She  hung  a 
mirror  on  a  tree  and  spent  her 
summer  vacation  working  from 
her  reflection.  When  classes  at 
the  National  Academy  re- 
sumed, she  submitted  it  in  sup- 
port of  her  application  tor  pro- 
motion from  antique  drawing 
to  drawing  from  life.  "1  made 
it — on  probation,"  she  wrote. 
"The  instructor  would  not  be- 

IVAN  LE  LORRAINE 
ALBRIGHT 
(1897-1983) 

In  the  elegantly  morose  Self- 
Portrait  at  55  E.  Division  St. 
(1935),  the  thirty-eight-year- 
old  painter  graciously  invites 
the.,  viewer  to  share  a  drink, 
raising  his  glass  in  a  silent 
toasts  A  glass  for  the  viewer 
rests  on  the  table  at    right. 

In  contrast  to  his  tine 
clothes,  Albright's  face  looks 
wizened  beyond  his  years.  His 
gaze  is  frantic;  his  hair,  elec- 
tric. During  World  War  1,  the 
army  put  him  to  work  as  a  med- 
icaldraftsman  in  a  French  hos- 
pital, and  the  exposure  to  torn, 
bleeding,  decomposing  flesh 
left  an  indelible  mark.  "It  mat- 
ters little  whether  I  paint  a 
squash,  a  striped  herring,  or  a 
man,"  he  once  wrote.  "The 
space,  the  light,  the  motion, 
the  position  have  one  thing  in 
common — decay.  .  .  .  We 
live  surrounded  by  it.  If  we 
moved  away  from  decay  to  the 
birth  of  a  cell,  we  would  not 
find  too  much  beauty.  It  would 
be  akin  to  an  explosion." 

Albright  surrounds  himself 
with  objects,  which  he  renders 
in  the  exacting  detail  of  the 
Flemish  paintings  he  revered. 
With  its  second  self-portrait 
worked  in  as  a  reflection,  the 
stopper  of  the  decanter  may 
allude  to  the  mirror  image  in 
van  Eyck's  famous  Arnolfim 
Wedding.  Unlike  his  person, 
the  carefully  chosen  bric-a- 
brac  and  the  flowers  appear  as 
fresh,  unspoiled,  and  new. 

JULY  1986 


lieve  it  was  done  OUt-of-doors. 
He  accused  me  ot  playing  a 

dirty  trick."  Certainly  he  was 
right  to  sense  an  uncommon 
defiance  and  determination. 

Though  tor  many  years  over- 
shadowed by  her  husband, 
Jackson  Pollock,  Krasner  de- 
\  eloped  into  a  strong,  forceful 
painter,  one  ot  the  first  genera- 
tion ot  Abstract  Expression- 
ists. Even  when  she  left  realism 
behind,  her  abstract  forms  of- 
ten derive  from  forms  in  na- 
ture. Her  later  canvases  are 
alive  with  dramatic,  slashing 
lines.  More  than  once,  she  cut 
up  paintings  to  create  new 
works  of  collage.  The  critic 
Barbara  Rose  said  of  Krasner 
that  "she  did  not  follow  any 
rules,  and  she  is  one  of  the  very 
few  women  who  have  really 
expressed  violence  and  aggres- 
sion in  her  work."  The  seeds 
can  already  be  seen  here,  in 
this  masterly  self-portrait  from 
her  apprentice  years. 


THOMAS 

EAKINS 

(1844-1916) 

This  unflinching  canvas  was 
painted  around  1902  as  a  diplo- 
ma portrait  for  admission  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Design. 


When  the  airy,  light  brush- 
work  of  Impressionism  was  in 
vogue,  Eakins  clung  to  a  for- 
mally realist  style  based  on  his 
study  of  Velazquez,  Hals,  and 
Rembrandt.  His  head  and  tor- 
so are  silhouetted  against  a 
dark  background,  in  the  man- 


ner of  Rembrandt.  All  atten- 
tion focuses  on  the  face.  Thin- 
ly painted,  with  subtle  modula- 
tions of  flesh  tones  and  a  firm 
grasp  of  anatomy,  the  Eakins 
Self-Portrait  reflects  the  artist's 
disillusionment  with  the  offi- 
cial art  world,  his  introspec- 
tion, his  refusal  to  compromise 
in  painting  the  world  and  the 
people  in  it  as  he  saw  them. 

Throughout  his  life,  Eakins 
was  a  rugged,  irascible  individ- 
ualist. As  an  instructor  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  he  insisted  that  stu- 
dents draw  from  the  nude  mod- 
el and  study  anatomy  from  ca- 
davers. Victorian  prudes  disap- 
proved and  got  him  fired. 
Eighteen  years  later,  in  1904, 
as  a  gesture  of  reconciliation, 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
awarded  Eakins  a  gold  medal. 
He  showed  up  at  the  ceremony 
in  cycling  clothes,  so  the  story 
goes,  denounced  the  academy 
for  having  failed  to  support 
him,  and  rode  off  with  it  to  the 
Mint  to  collect  seventy-three 
dollars  for  the  gold.  As  in  this 
magnificent  self-portrait,  one 
senses  few  regrets. 
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JAMES  ABBOTT  McNEILLWHISTLER  (1834-1903) 


James  Whistler  began  life  in  a 
less  than  cosmopolitan  corner 
of  Massachusetts.  The  facts  did 
not  suit  him.  "1  shall  be  born 
when  and  where  1  want,"  he 
later  proclaimed,  "and  I  do  not 
choose  to  be  born  in  Lowell." 
He  got  his  first  instruction  in 
drawing  at  the  Imperial  Acade- 
my in  St.  Petersburg — his  en- 
gineer father  was  supervising 
Russian  railroad  construc- 
tion— and  then  attended  West 
Point.  In  1855  he  went  to  Par- 
is, where  he  quickly  achieved  a 
reputation  a.-,  a  wif  and  a  dan- 
dy. There,  he  might  well  have 
chosen  to  remain,  but  his  plans 
changed  when  an  early  canvas 
intended  for  the  conservative 
French  Salon  was  rejected. 
The  Royal  Academy  in  Lon- 
don accepted  it,  however,  and 
Whistler  moved  to  London. 

Whistler  m  His  Studio  was 
painted  soon  after  his  arrival. 
A  fluid  oil  sketch  using  a  pale, 
hazy  palette  that  would  have 
scandalized  the  French  Aca- 
demicians,  it  is  composed  in 


the  flat,  asymmetrical  Japanese 
mannet  Whistler  had  come  to 
like  in  Paris,  though  the  paint 
is  applied  in  a  softer  and  less 
linear  manner.  Another  re- 
minder of  the  East,  his  collec- 
tion of  Oriental  porcelain,  may 
be  seen  in  the  background. 

The  spontaneous,  light 
brushwork  Whistler  uses  tor  his 
own  figure  almost  suggests  a 
caricature.  Interrupted  at  his 
work,  he  glances  out  at  us  with 
an  air  of  command.  Joanna 
Heffernan,  Whistler's  beauti- 
ful, red-haired  mistress  and  fre- 
quent model,  relaxes  on  the 
couch,  chatting  with  another 
model,  the  glamorous  creature 
known  as  La  Japonaise. 

Despite  the  omission  of 
much  detail,  wlich  the  artist 
expected  a  viewer  to  supply 
through  the  play  of  his  own 
imagination,  the  study  has  the 
candid  quality  we  associate 
with  snapshots.  Whistler's 
friends  among  the  French  Im- 
pressionists vvete  sure  to  be 
greatly  pleased  by  it. 


JOHN 
HABERLE 

(1853-1933) 


That's  Me.'  (Self-Portrait) 
(1882),  recently  discovered, 
was  Haberle's  first  work  in  oil. 
Tintypes  ate  a  virtual  trade- 
mark of  his — they  are  common 
in  his  witty  trompe  l'oeil  still 
lites — and  it  is  likely  that  this 
face-on,  grinning  image  was 
copied  from  one.  Haberle  pre- 
sents himself  as  a  dandy: 
bearded,  mustachioed,  turned 
out  in  the  latest  fashion.  The 
jaunty  lapel  button,  in  the 
shape  ot  a  daisy  and  showing  a 
man's  head,  must  have  meant 
something  to  the  artist,  though 
its  meaning  is  lost  to  us. 

The  panel  reflects  Haberle's 
experience  as  an  engraver,  il- 
lustrator, and  lithographer. 
The  portrait  proper,  rendered 
in  shades  of  brown,  seems  to  be 
painted  on  brown  paper  tacked 
to  a  hoard.  The  head,  with  its 
flaring  brown  derby,  is  con- 
vincingly round,  vet  at  the 
edge  ot  the  picture  the  artist 


places  the  sort  of  flat  object 
most  suitable  to  trompe  l'oeil 
treatment.  His  calling  card  is 
embellished  with  the  details  of 
trade  cards  such  as  he  designed 
for  a  New  Haven  lithographer. 
Within  a  conventional  format, 
Haberle  has  pulled  off  an  en- 
tirely unconventional  tour  de 
force. 

ALICE 

NEEL 

(1900-1984) 

After  the  shock  of  incongru- 
ity— the  sagging  breasts,  fleshy 
abdomen,  and  flabby  thighs 
contrasting  with  the  stiff 
striped  chair — the  most  com- 
manding element  of  Alice 
Neel's  Self-Portrait  of  1 980  (her 
only  one)  is  the  head.  The  rosy 
cheeks,  the  downturned 
mouth,  the  wavy  hair,  and  the 
appraising  eyes  are  the  embodi- 
ment ot  a  terrifying  intensity. 
She  portrayed  herself  nude,  as 
she  portrayed  others.  A  self- 
styled  "collector  of  souls,"  she 
has  here  captured  her  own.  D 
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KINGDOM  OF  THE 

BEAR 

THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  SEE 
GRIZZLIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

BY  JOHN  HEMINWAY  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DAN  GURAVICH 
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I  am  partial  to  large  bears.  For  me,  they  represent  wild  Amer- 
ica: potentially  ferocious,  yet  usually  unaggressive;  once 
codominant  with  man,  now  his  victim;  the  epitome  of  evo- 
lutionary adaptation,  today  an  anachronism.  In  the  West,  during 
the  last  century,  the  brown  bear,  or  "grizzly,"  outnumbered  man; 
he,  not  the  bison,  was  the  lord  of  the  Great  Plains. 

When  California  was  settled  at  midcentury,  there  were  proba- 
bly 10,000  of  them  there.  One  is  said  to  have  fatally  mauled  a 
rancher  called  Sublette  in  the  late  1890s  on  what  is  today  Santa 
Monica  Boulevard.  Elsewhere,  grizzlies  lived  not  only  in  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  as  they  must  now,  but  mostly  out  in  the  open  on 
the  flatlands  of  North  America.  At  man's  approach  they  did  not 
know  enough  to  run,  but  instead  stood  their  ground.  But  with  the 
invention  of  the  repeating  rifle,  the  canonization  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  rancher,  and  a  drift  toward  gentility,  the  grizzly  was  among 


the  first  to  be  sacrificed.  By  1924,  not  one  was  left  in  California. 
The  Great  Plains  were  plowed,  lordly  forests  transformed  into 
railroad  ties.  When  the  last  grizzly  is  rendered  a  carcass,  much 
more  than  grizzlies,  I  fear,  will  have  perished. 

It  used  to  be  fashionable  to  relax  in  bleachers  set  up  next  to  the 
garbage  dumps  in  Montana's  Glacier  National  Park  and  watch 
the  bears  spar  for  bacon  drippings.  But  in  1967,  two  women  were 
ripped  to  pieces,  and  park  policy  in  both  Glacier  and  Yellowstone 
changed.  About  180  bears  in  Yellowstone  alone  have  since  been 
"culled."  Their  numbers  have  dwindled  to  about  200  because,  in 
part,  the  greater  Yellowstone  ecosystem  of  five  and  a  half  million 
acres,  now  clogged  with  people,  is  considered  by  many  not  big 

Above:  Bears  fishing  for  salmon  in  the  McNeil  River.  At  right,  rear,  the 
big  bear  Dismay;  in  front,  two  cubs  and  their  mother. 
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enough  to  provide  diversity  for  a  healthy  hear  population. 

In  the  state  of  Alaska  there  are  over  forty  times  more  brown 
hear,  or  grizzlies,  than  in  all  the  lower  forty-eight.  In  America's 
last  frontier,  hears  do  not  yet  need  the  protection  of  national 
parks  and  wilderness  areas  in  order  to  survive,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  region  in  the  state  where  they  cannot  he  found.  But  the  ninety- 
two  bears  scattered  in  the  state  game  sanctuary  known  as  McNeil 
River,  one  to  a  minimum  of  a  square  mile,  are  special:  they  react 
collectively  to  the  July  and  August  run  of  chum  salmon.  Because 
these  fish  are  so  dependable,  the  McNeil  Falls  so  daunting,  and 
the  omnivorous  hears  in  need  of  such  mammoth  gluts  of  protein, 
opportunities  to  observe  them  here  are  without  equal. 

The  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  responsible  for  this 
sanctuary  on  the  shores  of  Cook  Inlet,  has  wisely  decided  that  the 
bears  can  tolerate  no  more  than  ten  human  beings  a  day.  This 
means  that  because  of  the  short  season  when  the  bears  stuff  them- 
selves on  salmon  just  returned 
from  the  Bering  S^a,  only  200 
people  per  season  may  thrill  to 
the  spectacle.  The  department 
resolves  the  problem  of  choos- 
ing those  200  by  conducting  a 
lottery  in  May.  Since  nearly 
half  of  those  selected  never 
show  up,  one  can,  on  short 
notice  and  with  fair  certainty, 
fill  an  opening  in  its  schedule 
by  booking  reservations  at  the 
Chenik  Wilderness  Camp, 
near  McNeil,  where  not  only 
brown  bear  but  the  very  soul  of 
the  overwhelming  Alaskan 
v  ilderness  can  he  seen. 

McNeil  and  Chenik — these 
two  river  systems  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Kamishak  Bay — 
are  among  the  earth's  magic 
places.  I  have  learned  it  is  best 
to  embark  for  such  lost  hori- 
zons as  if  one  were  advancing 
up  a  canal  through  a  series  of 
locks.  -Weather  and  airline 
schedules  in  Alaska  make  this 

graduated  system  of  trawl  obligatory.  A  night  at  the  Captain 
Cook  Hotel  in  Anchorage  accustoms  one  to  the  smell  of  salt  in 
the  air.  During  the  forty-five-minute  flight  to  Homer,  in  clear 
weather,  the  eyes  learn  to  see  Alaska's  up-and-down  topography 
with  its  often  nameless  glaciers  and  peaks  that  serve  as  vertebrae 
to  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  From  Homer,  it  is  a  trip  by  launch  ac  r<  iss 
Kachemak  Bay  toward  slopes  covered  with  ice  and  Sitka 
spruce. 

Diane  and  Mike  McBride  have  a  ten-bed  inn,  some  five  miles 
from  Homer,  on  the  edge  of  an  estuary  at  the  toot  of  one  of  those 
glacier-scoured  slopes.  From  tht  helm  of  his  Boston  Whaler, 
Mike  McBride  explains  that  tl  chemistry  ot  these  estuary 
waters,  rich  with  glacial  till  and  ptimally  balanced  between 
thawed  ice  and  saltwater,  creates  i  most  effective  food 

factories  on  earth.  Dinner  that  nigh,  rms  this:  blue  mussels, 

red-salmon  cakes  and  homemade  bre;  id  Dungeness  crabs 

extracted  from  Mike's  pots  an  hour  tx    Between  hors 

d'oeuvres  and  coffee,  1  watch  the  twenty  <  >t  tide  sprint  the 

length  of  the  mussel-encrusted  beach  whil  -  subarctic  sun 

takes  forever  to  set. 

The  next  day,  Bill  de  Creeft,  a  legendary  1ms  sets  his  de 
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Havilland  Otter  down  on  China  Poot  Bay.  On  next-door  Gull 
Island,  tufted  puffins  beat  their  stubby  wings  furiously  to  become 
airborne,  and  common  murres  skitter  across  a  flat  sea.  When  the 
massive  600-horsepower  engine  is  stilled,  only  the  cry  oi  kitti- 
wakes  and  the  plashing  of  water  against  pontoons  can  be  heard. 
In  Alaska,  almost  all  destinations  worth  visiting  are  accessible 
by  floatplane  only,  marvelously  slow  aircraft  and  often  excruciat- 
ingly noisy.  Once  our  plane  is  aloft,  we  see  no  signs  ox  human 
activity  on  the  earth  below.  Augustine  Island  is  all  volcano  (since 
become  menacingly  active);  no  signs  of  vegetation  appear  on  its 
magma  slopes,  and,  as  we  pass  it,  smoke  from  the  caldera  appears 
to  build,  traveling  vertically  until  it  catches  a  zephyr  just  short  of 
the  ionosphere  and  disperses.  Sea  otters  look  up  from  a  bed  of 
giant  kelp,  and  in  the  distance  one  lone  walrus  leaves  behind  a 
glistening  wake  as  it  heads  for  the  Chukchi  Sea.  As  we  fly  low 
over  the  Chenik  cliffs  to  land  in  the  waters  near  the  camp,  some- 
thing large  and  brown  lumbers 
slowly  among  the  rapids  of  the 
river. 

Dale  Chorman,   the  man- 
•  Anchorage  a8er  °*  Chenik,   smiles  shyly 

behind  a  large  beard,   as  he 

unloads  case  after  case  of  provi- 

Gulf  of  Alaska  sions,  and  then  invites  us  to 

Homer  the  camp.  Built  over  trickling 

Morgan  Creek  on  the  head- 
land of  a  cove,  Chenik  seems 
part  of  the  alders.  The  large 
sleeping  tents  are  on  platforms, 
each  fitted  with  clapboard  sid- 
ing. The  main  building,  an- 
chored by  guy  wires  to  with- 
stand the  1 10-miles-an-hour 
winds  of  winter,  is  remarkably 
cozy,  with  kitchen,  dining 
quarters,  drawing  room,  and 
fireplace  mixed  together  in  an 
architectural  stew.  The  sauna 
on  the  far  side  of  the  creek  has 
Pacific  Ocean  <  been  stoked,   and  smoke  bil- 

Z  lows  from  the  chimney. 

The  minute  we  leave  camp 
5  to  head  for  the  river,  Dale  is 
transformed.  The  shoulder-high  willows,  the  wild  iris  growing  in 
the  occasional  meadow,  the  yellow  warbler  setting  off  to  winter  in 
Central  America,  the  brilliantly  camouflaged  short-billed  dow- 
itcher,  all  prompt  knowledgeable  comment.  "Fresh,"  he  declares 
nonchalantly,  pointing  to  bear  scat.  The  river  is  obscured  from 
view  until  we  are  directly  above  it.  For  less  than  a  minute  the  bear 
does  not  see  us.  He  is  transfixed  by  the  thousands  of  red  salmon 
bottling  the  mouth  of  the  Chenik  River.  As  they  husband 
strength  for  a  near-suicide  leap  through  shallows,  riffles,  and  falls, 
the  young  bear  looks  from  one  to  another,  choosing.  He  arches 
his  back  and  pounces,  only  to  let  the  salmon  slip  through  his 
claws.  And  as  he  does,  he  catches  our  scent,  examines  us  briefly, 
and  flees  from  the  river  into  the  treeless  thickets. 

"It'll  be  different  at  McNeil,"  Dale  explains.  He  demonstrates 
the  difficulty  ot  catching  salmon  with  human  hands.  There  must 
be  five  thousand  red  salmon  at  our  feet.  Farther  out  in  the  estuary, 
thousands  more  await  the  incoming  tide.  Occasionally  the  head 
of  a  harbor  seal  emerges  to  show  us  that  he  too  is  on  the  case.  In 
the  course  ox  an  hour  we  count  only  two  salmon  out  of  thousands 
that  have  successfully  negotiated  the  falls,  intent  on  traveling  the 
three-mile  river  into  Chenik  Lake,  to  spawn  and  then  to  die. 
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and  cub  are  fishing.  She  is  a  young  mother,  according  to  Polly, 
and  this  her  first  cub,  already  ovei  a  yeai  old.   Hie  mother's 

shoulders  arc  red-brown  and  her  rump  nearly  black.  When  she 
stands  upright,  I  can  see  she  hardly  has  shoulders  at  all;  she  is 
mostly  head  and  stomach.  I  let  tut,  when  wet,  is  mailed  and 
coarse,  clinging  to  her  in  smooth  triangles,  almost  like  leathers. 
One  cannot  imagine  the  muscles  buried  beneath,  foi  hei  coat  isso 
thick  it  barely  ripples,  even  when  she  strips  the  flesh  from  a  ten 
pound  fish  as  it  it  were  so  much  tissue  paper.  Between  spring, 
when  she  emerged  from  hibernation,  and  the  cnJ  of  this  summer, 
when  she  will  have  spent  most  hours  of  the  day  stuffing  herself  and 
her  youngster  with  chum  salmon,  rodents,  blueberries,  crowber- 
ries,  and  cranberries,  she  will  have  put  on  nearly  .W  pounds. 

But  "Red  Collar,"  as  Polly  calls  her,  does  not  seem  a  very 
skillful  angler.  While  she  has  positioned  herself  at  the 
base  or"  the  most  precipitous  falls,  she  dunks  herself  over 
and  over  again  into  the  caldron,  only  to  emerge  sleek-haired  and 
empty-mouthed.  Her  cub  is  different.  Clearly  a  mimic  and  now 
into  his  second  summer  of  lite,  he  has  learned  a  trick  or  two.  He 
plunges  in  and  out  of  a  pool  next  to  hers,  sometimes  submerging 
his  entire  head  in  a  vain  effort 
to  peer  underwater.  Miracu- 
lously, after  a  few  minutes,  he 
emerges  with  a  small  salmon  in 
his  mouth.  No,  he  will  not 
share  it  with  his  mother.  He 
approaches  us,  finds  a  sandbar, 
and,  with  one  bold  squeeze, 
empties  the  salmon  of  her  glis- 
tening pink  eggs.  That  is  all  he 
wanted — the  honey  of  the  riv- 
er. And  just  as  he  is  licking  up 
the  last  of  the  roe,  a  large  male, 
"R.C"  (for  Reggie's  Cub)  pads 
to  the  river  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  perch.  At  the  sight  of 
R.C,  the  cub  retreats  into  the 
water,  nearly  tripping  in  his 
haste,  while  his  mother  ad- 
vances, throwing  her  head 
back  and  forth,  hissing. 

By  noon  there  are  fourteen 


Opposite:  A  grizzly  vvith  a  silver  salmon  in  the  midst  of  the  spawning 

run — one  of  thirty  six  bears  observed  fishing  and  playing  in  the  river 

one  day  last  summer.  Above:  Bear  triplets  patiently  wait  for 

their  mother  to  return  with  fat  silver  salmon  full  of  delicious  roe. 


second  bear  of  the  day  arrives.  Uniformly  rust  brown,  he  towers 
Ovei  all  the  others.  Flashman  and  R.C.  relax  their  grip.  Nanou 
and  Nanette  move  off,  Dalhart  drops  a  sea-run  Dolly  Varden 
trout,  and  Red  Collar  and  her  cub  appear  chastened. 

"We  call  him  'Dismay,'  "  Polly  whispers,  "tor 'Dis  may  hurt.'  " 
This  bear,  all  1,100  pounds  of  him,  is  the  quintessential  brown 
bear.  1  le  is  everything  that  awed  the  caveman  artist;  that  made 
1  ewis  and  Clark  scurry  for  their  muzzle-loaders.  Dismay  accepts 
the  authority  that  fifteen  years  and  a  balanced  diet  have  entitled 
him  to.  He  requisitions  the  premier  fishing  hole,  makes  two 
lunges,  comes  up  with  two  salmon  and  strips  both  of  their  delicate 
roe.  Then  he  is  gone,  and  the  McNeil  returns  to  normal.  The 
magic  of  such  a  moment  lies  in  some  measure  in  the  fact  that  we 
can  witness  it  without  biasing  events  by  our  presence. 

But  there  is  more.  Two  days  later,  now  returned  to  Chenik,  we 
are  counting  oft  the  last  minutes  of  our  stay  before  de  Creeft's 
Otter  is  scheduled  to  collect  us.  We  have  walked  the  trail  to  Che- 
nik Lake  and  on  our  return  to  camp  have  lingered  to  check  off  the 
last  wild  geranium,  the  last  Jacob's  Ladder,  the  last  Kamchatka 
rhododendron,  of  this  arctic  summer.  August  has  hardly  begun, 
but  already  the  land  and  its  bears  are  winding  down  for  winter. 

Arriving  at  the  Chenik  Riv- 
er, we  find  no  bears  and,  disap- 
pointed, start  to  wade  across, 
when  Dale  taps  me  lightly  on 
the  shoulder.  Beyond  the  riv- 
er, above  the  cliff,  and  far  away 
on  a  slope  o{  late-blooming 
f  wildflowers,  a  she-bear  is  play- 
s  ing  with  her  two  cubs.   The 
s  gulls,  scrambling  for  fish  scraps 
3  on  the  river  edge,  would  sug- 
|  gest  that  this  mother  had  just 
5  finished  a  big  feed  in  the  river. 
I  While  one  cub  lies  on  his  back 
5  trying  to  sleep,  the  other  at- 
5  tacks  his  mother,  five  times  his 
a  size.  She  opens  her  mouth  and 
for  one  horrifying  moment 
swallows  his  head.  Seconds  lat- 
er, she  releases  it,  untouched. 
One  of  her  paws  engulfs  the 
cub's  shoulders,  the  other  his 


bears  in  front  of  us.  The  very  young  cubs,  born  in  January  and  just     bottom.  Yet  he  will  not  accept  defeat.  With  his  one  free  arm,  he  is 


emerged  from  dens  in  May,  generally  sit  on  sandbars  and  watch 
their  mothers  at  work.  These  latter  will  be  torn  by  the  need  to 
catch  fish  and  the  demands  of  guarding  their  unprotected  infants. 
One  such  family  will  very  rarely  mix  with  another.  In  fact, 
females  avoid  other  females  as  if  they  do  not  exist.  If  obstacles  in 
the  river  force  them  to  meet,  they  will  greet  each  other  by  wrin- 
kling their  faces  and  curling  their  lips. 

Only  geography,  it  seems,  forces  these  bears  to  share  the  corn- 


able  to  hit  her — a  feeble  little  smack.  The  effect  is  startling.  She 
falls  onto  her  back,  seemingly  overpowered.  The  cub  climbs  on 
top  and,  with  his  sixty  pounds,  pins  her  to  the  ground. 

Thus,  for  thirty  seconds,  we  escape  our  own  humanity.  Soon 
the  wind  changes  and  the  mother  bear  catches  our  smell.  With 
both  her  cubs  mimicking  her  every  move,  she  rears  to  her  feet, 
staring  at  us  across  what  seems  an  infinity  of  Alaska.  One  cannot 
be  sure  if  indeed  she  sees  us.  Clearly  she  finds  our  smell  at  once 


pany  of  others.  There  is  no  better  fishing  hole  on  the  fifteen-mile     familiar  and  menacing — spooky.  Suddenly  she  decides:  she  and 


McNeil.  Only  the  young  males  like  the  ten-year-old  R.C. 
acknowledge  a  sense  of  camaraderie.  By  one  o'clock,  he  and 
Flashman,  a  twelve-year-old,  have  had  all  the  salmon  they  need 
and  have  begun  to  fight.  Nothing  serious — just  fisticuffs  and  a  few 
roundhouse  punches  that  if  delivered  to  a  human  would  certainly 
knock  his  head  off.  Upright,  and  clutching  each  other  like  danc- 
ers, they  growl  and  snap,  falling  into  the  water  only  to  emerge, 
still  attached  at  the  shoulders.  All  good  fun,  it  would  seem.  Even 
the  gulls  and  the  ravens  and  a  few  harlequin  ducks  sit  nearby,  just 
in  case  the  commotion  stirs  up  a  fish. 

But  at  one-fifteen,  the  fun  ends.  On  the  far  bank,  the  thirty- 


the  cubs  turn  and  run,  topping  the  hill  and  never  looking  back. 
All  in  all,  I  cannot  blame  them.  □ 

Reservations:  Chenik  Wilderness  Camp,  c/o  Diane  and  Michael 
McBride,  China  Poot  Bay ,  P.O.  Box  956,  Homer,  Alaska  99603; 
phone:  (907)  235-89 1 0.  Season:  )une  1 5-August  1 5.  Rates:  $1,500 
per  person  for  five  nights,  including  floatplane  transportation  from 
Homer,  all  meals,  accommodations,  and  personal  guides. 

John  Heminway  wrote  about  the  Oppenheimer  library  in  the  January 
J  986  Connoisseur. 
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The  upholsterer  said  to 
Philippine  de  Ganay, 
"Madame  la  mar- 
quise, if  you  pay  to 
have  it  covered,  I'll  give  you 
that  chair."  The  chair  looked 
like  a  legacy,  as  the  marquise 
recalls,  from  a  loge  de  con- 
cierge, one  of  those  French 
porter's  tastelessly  furnished 
rooms  that  so  often  smell  of 
,reat  cooking.  But  it  was  real- 
ly comfortable.  She  saw  char- 
acter in  its  high,  drooping 
lines — Modigliani  might  have 
drawn  a  chair  that  way,  but  it 
happened  to  be  pure  Napo- 
leon III.  At  the  time,  over  a 
decade  ago,  Napoleon  III  was 
distinctly  out  of  favor. 

The  chair  sits  now  in  the 
green  salon  of  the  chateau  of 
Courances,  a  mostly  seven- 
teenth-century monument  in 
the  He  de  France  where  the 
marquis  and  marquise  de  Ga- 
nay live  in  a  cozy  way.  Cov- 
ered in  a  Bargello-stitch 
cloth — a  flea-market  find  — 
the  "concierge's  chair"  is 
placed  not  far  from  a  very 
small  and  rare  needlepoint- 
upholstered  Louis  XVI  chair. 
The  marquise  insists  that  her 
visitor  try  sitting  in  them  both 
for  comfort. 

Beside  the  small  chair,  a 
table  displays  a  pumpkin  on  a 
green  satin  cushion.  On  the 
walls  hang  watercolors  by  a 
daughter  and  a  friend,  facing 
eighteenth-century  canvases. 
In  this  room  composed  ot  dit- 


The  marquis  and  marquise  de  Ganay:  panache  in  the  blood. 

LE  GOUT 

GANAY 

IN  FRANCETHIS 

MEANS  DECORATING 

IN  GOOD  TASTE - 

WITHOUT  DECORATORS 
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Above:  The  chateau  of  Courances,  built  and 
rebuilt  since  the  thirteenth  century.  Opposite: 
Cushions  covered  with  silk  scraps,  a  cozy  mix. 
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ferences  there  seem  to  be  no 
misalliances.  The  real  Louis 
XVI  furniture  does  nothing  to 
diminish  the  aplomb  o{  flea- 
market  copies  disposed  across 
the  English  carpet  covered 
with  Oriental  rugs.  The  har- 
monizing force  is  Philippine 
de  Ganay's  eye.  Her  eye,  or 
her  taste,  has  the  authority 
and  ease  of  a  family  habit. 

Nowadays,  mixed  ingre- 
dients have  become  common- 
place in  interiors.  What  marks 
this  family's  approach  is  the 
ease  with  which  a  certain  feel- 
ing for  aesthetic  scandal  oper- 
ates. There  is  a  lot  of  panache 
but  nothing  quite  show-off  in 
the  way  rooms  are  arranged. 
They  are,  first  of  all,  places 
meant  to  be  lived  in. 

Among  Parisians  still  inter- 
ested in  such  things,  this  way 
of  going  about  arranging  a 
house  is  called  le  gout  Ganay. 
Decorators  point  out  unbe- 
grudgingly  that  the  Ganays 
never  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  decorator;  they  have  an 
innate  feel  for  putting  things 
together.  Philippine  de  Ganay 
describes  her  taste  as  just  "try- 
ing to  turn  the  very  beautiful 
into  the  very  cozy  .  .  . 
which  is  not  very  French!" 

But  there  is  more  to  the 
style  than  that.  It  is  not  entire- 
ly a  gout  Ganay  but  the  inter- 
mingled tastes  of  two  very 
French  families,  the  Ganays 
and  the  Noailles,  who  have 
intermarried.   The  marquise 
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Left:  Le  gout  Ganay:  silk  cushions,  family  mementos,  fine  boiserie,  a  screen.  Right:  A  nineteenth-century  bathroom:  good  clock,  plastic 
tiles.  Below:  A  bedroom,  its  boiserie  painted  with  La  Fontaine  fables.  Opposite:  In  Le  Notre' s  garden,  the  famous  Courances  waters. 
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de  Ganay  was  born  Philippine  de  Noailles. 
The  Noailles  have  been  prominent  in 
France  for  centuries.  Lafayette  married  a 
Noailles.  So  did  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
niece.  The  guillotine  played  havoc  with 
the  family  during  the  Terror,  but  some 
members  survived  to  perpetuate  the  duke- 
dom of  Noailles,  and  others  are  the  heirs  to 
the  title  of  due  de  Mouchy.  The  Ganays 
are  a  Burgundian  family  whose  nobility 
goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  Jehan  de  Ganay, 
noted  as  connetable,  or  high  constable,  in 
1311.  Such  antecedents  tend  to  build  self- 
confidence  though  they  bring  with  them 
the  risk  of  living  in  the  past.  Recent  mem- 
bers of  both  families  have  used  their  self- 
confidence  to  be  notably  original  in  their 
allegiance  to  history. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Philippine  de  Ga- 
nay's  brother,  the  due  de  Mouchy,  tore 
down  his  castle  and  built  a  new  house  out 
of  the  stones.  The  chateau  had  suffered 
badly  during  the  Second  World  War.  The 
new  house,  on  a  high  hill,  is  in  the  style  of 
a  Louis  XVI  manor  house.  Inside,  paint- 
ings that  fitted  comfortably  in  the  chateau 
are  stacked  on  the  walls  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing. Trusting  his  eye,  the  due  concluded 
that  he  had  found  a  good  new  way  to  use 
big  pictures.  The  word  generally  applied  to 
his  taste  is  "ingenious." 

The  twin  pillars  of  taste  in  recent  family 
history  were  two  great  art  lovers:  Martine 
de  Behague,  great-aunt  of  the  marquis  de 
Ganay,  and  his  wife's  uncle,  Charles  de 
Noailles.  Charles  de  Noailles's  mother, 
the  princesse  de  Poix,  was  a  close  friend  of 
Martine  de  Behague  and  her  sister,  Berthe 
de  Ganay.  They  shared  a  common  passion 
for  beautiful  things.  When  Berthe  inher- 
ited Courances,  Martine  de  Behague 
bought  the  neighboring  chateau,  Fleury, 
from  her  brother-in-law,   Berthe's  hus- 


band, and  later  bought  the  tip  of  a  penin- 
sula near  Toulon,  where  she  built  an 
extraordinary  villa  called  Polynesia.  Fleu- 
ry she  then  bequeathed  to  her  nephew, 
from  whom  it  passed,  at  his  death,  to  his 
son,  the  present  marquis  de  Ganay.  With 
it  came  objects  and  furniture  that  Philip- 
pine de  Ganay  would  one  day  use  as  a  foun- 
dation for  the  cozy  elegance  of  her  decorat- 
ing schemes.  (Later,  Philippine  de  Ga- 
nay's  mother  was  to  create  her  own  decor, 
composed  of  antiques  and  flea-market 
finds,  in  a  little  gardener's  house  at  Fleury, 
lent  her  by  the  Ganays.) 

Martine  de  Behague  is  still  a  viv- 
id presence  in  her  great- 
nephew's  memory.  "If  my 
great-aunt  had  been  English," 
the  marquis  de  Ganay  says,  "I  think  there 
would  have  been  three  books  written 
about  her  by  now.  The  French  haven't  the 
same  admiration  for  their  great  eccentrics. 
I  can  remember  going  to  visit  her  in  her 
house  in  Paris  about  twice  a  week  when  I 
was  around  fourteen.  It's  the  Rumanian 
embassy  now.  It  would  be  about  eleven- 
thirty  and  Tante  Martine  would  still  be  in 
bed.  She  hated  sheets,  so  her  bed  was  cov- 
ered with  furs — wolfskin  and  lynx.  At  the 
foot  of  the  bed  was  a  table  on  which  dealers 
would  place  objects  for  her  inspection. 
They'd  all  be  waiting  outside  her  bedroom 
for  their  turns,  sitting  there  with  their 
treasures  on  their  laps.  It  was  like  a  veteri- 
narian's waiting  room — this  one  with  his 
goldfish,  that  one  with  his  parrot.  Tante 
Martine  was  open  to  anything,  from  a 
piece  of  old  damask  to  a  Buddha.  At  her 
table,"  he  continues,  "there  were  four 
glasses  in  front  of  each  guest,  and  since  her 
dinners  ran  to  forty  people,  that  meant  a 
hundred  sixty  glasses — no  two  alike." 


Besides  her  chateau  and  a  series  of  great 
houses,  the  comtesse  de  Behague  had  a 
steam  yacht  called  Nirvana,  on  which  she 
often  sailed  about  looking  for  objects.  In 
1910,  she  went  from  France  to  Japan.  Phil- 
ippine de  Ganay  explains  that  her  hus- 
band's great-aunt  put  together  a  string  of 
pearls,  over  years  of  traveling  around  the 
world,  buying  a  pearl  here  and  a  pearl 
there,  wherever  she  found  the  perfect 
match:  "In  one  port  she  saw  a  length  of 
hawser  that  looked  beautiful  to  her.  So  she 
bought  it." 

Martine  de  Behague  continually  sold 
and  bought,  adding  quality  to  her  hetero- 
geneous collection.  She  was  more  con- 
stant in  her  attachment  to  people  of  quali- 
ty. One  of  her  great  friends,  the  poet  Paul 
Valery,  she  made  her  librarian. 

Charles  de  Noailles — Philippine  de  Ga- 
nay's  uncle — was  a  more  celebrated  patron 
of  the  arts  than  Martine  de  Behague.  His 
interests  embraced  the  worlds  of  1  iterature , 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  film.  He 
died  in  1982,  at  age  ninety,  twelve  years 
after  his  equally  famous  wife,  Marie-Laure. 
During  their  lifetimes,  Charles  and  Marie- 
Laure  de  Noailles  gave  money,  encourage- 
ment, affection,  and  good  company  to 
some  of  the  major  artistic  innovators  of 
this  century.  Their  Paris  salon,  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  was  the  last  of  the 
great  ones.  In  the  basement,  it  would  not 
have  been  out  of  the  ordinary  to  see  freshly 
painted  Miros,  Legers,  Chiricos,  and  Dalis 
leaning  against  the  walls  to  dry. 

Picasso,  Stravinsky,  Brancusi,  Bunuel, 
and  Aldous  Huxley  were  others  who 
enjoyed  the  Noailles'  patronage.  The  vi- 
comte  and  his  wife  received  their  brood  of 
artists  not  only  in  Paris  but  also  at  the  pa- 
vilion built  by  Gabriel  for  Madame  de 
Pompadour  that  he  had  inherited  from  his 
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Above:  The  cozy  bedrooms  go  in  pahs,  one  each  for  man  and  wife 

Belovj:  More  Ganay  taste:  the  inevitable  screen  and  silk  cushions. 

Oppose:  The  entrance  hall  and,  doum  the  enfilade,  the  dining  room 


mother,  the  princesse  de  Poix.  At  Hyeres 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  Noailles  had 
the  pioneering  architect  Robert  Mallet- 
Stevens  build  them  a  concrete  house  in 
the  1930s.  Not  far  from  there,  in  Grasse, 
they  inhabited  an  eighteenth-century  vil- 
la, around  which  Charles  de  Noailles 
created  the  most  extraordinary  of  his  many 
gardens— a  terraced  landscape  chiefly  of 
trees  and  water.   Even  in  Provence,  he 
found  bright  flowers  a  bit  vulgar. 
t    Marie-Laure  was  the  inspiration  for  her 
husband's  love  of  the  avant-garde,  and 
like  her,  Charles  de  Noailles  was  an  enemy 
of  boredom,  but  his  highest  priority  when 
it  came  to  interiors  was  the  accumulation 
of  fine  objects  in  a  comfortable  atmo- 
sphere. "My  uncle  collected  everything  " 
the  marquise  de  Ganay  explains  over 
lunch  at  one  of  the  four  round  tables  in  the 
dining  room  at  Courances.   They  were 
designed  by  Charles  de  Noailles-just 
round   tables  with  pedestal  feet,    but 
painted  in  faux  marine.   "One  thing  he 
insisted  on  was  gadgets  to  make  life  easy- 
remote  control  for  his  color  TV,  spotlights 
for  reading.  He  had  one  of  the.  first  push- 
button phones  in  France." 

"Usually,"  the  marquis  interjects,   "a 
collector  isjust  a  collector.  My  father,  who 
owned  Courances  from   1948  to   1974 
loved  great  objects,  but  he  couldn't  have 
cared  less  about  decor."      m       .       m 

"What  my  uncle  al-  | 
ways  told  me,"  Philip- 
pine de  Ganay  contin- 
ues, "was  'Mix,  mix. 
Mix  materials.'  His 
staircase  at  Grasse  was  a 
masterpiece:  there  were 
pictures  made  of  bro- 
cade or  woven  straw  set 
among   watercolors; 
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pieces  of  faience  beside  Roman  medallions 
beside  relics  from  Pompeii;  and  so  forth  all 
the  way  down." 

After  lunch  we  tour  Courances,  spend- 
ing a  little  time  in  the  park  laid  out  by  Le 
Notre,  designer  of  the  grounds  at  Ver- 
sailles. Here  he  had  water  to  work  with. 
The  estate  takes  its  name  from  its  sixteen 
spnngs— courances,   for  currents.    Louis 
XIV  used  to  send  to  Courances  for  his 
drinking  water  when  he  was  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  eleven  miles  away.  Using  all  sixteen 
springs,  Le  Notre  designed  a  fanciful  grid 
of  moats,  mirror  ponds,  fountains,  and 
cascades.    Where  other  chatelains  have 
only  carp  in  their  sluggish  moats,  in  his 
limpid  water  Jean-Louis  de  Ganay  has 
trout,  pike,  and  carp. 

At  one  corner  of  the  grounds  his  grand- 
mother's hand  is  seen.  Berthe  de  Ganay 
converted  one  of  Le  Notre's  ponds  into  a 
Japanese  garden,  or,  rather,  into  a  roman- 
tic French  interpretation  oi  one,  domi- 
nated by  a  watermill  that  once  drove  a  saw 
Many  of  the  garden's  plants  were  brought 
back  from  Asia  on  the  Nirt-arw  by  her  sis- 
ter, Martine.  The  two  women  liked  to  ride 
out  from  Courances  in  a  donkey  cart  to 
take  tea  in  the  Japanese  garden. 

The  chateau  at  Courances  has  been 
built  and  rebuilt  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury^The  latest  addition  is  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  staircase  on  the 
main  fagade,  added  in 
the  nineteenth  century 
by  the  baron  de  Haber, 
grandfather   ot   the 
Behague  sisters,   who 
bought  Courances  in 
1872.  It  had  at  that  time 
been  abandoned  for  de- 
cades. A  tree  was  grow- 
ing in  the  dining  room. 
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Left:  The  games  room,  whose  billiards  table  is  a  legacy  of  Field  Marshal  Montgomery's  wartime  sojourn.  Right:  In  ihe  apartment 

of  the  Gannys'  daughter,  a  family  penchant  made  marketable.  Below:  An  upstairs  hall — "odds  and  ends,  bits  and  pieces.  "  Opposite:  In  yet 

another  bedroom,  an  eighteenth-century  bidet  combines  the  charm  and  irreverence  of  le  gout  Ganay. 


The  baron  restored  the  chateau,  which 
was  badly  damaged  in  both  world  wars. 
After  the  German  Occupation  in  World 
War  II,  it  was  Field  Marshal  Montgomery's 
home  while  SHAPE  was  at  Fontainebleau. 
Philippine  de  Ganay  got  her  hands  on  the 
place  in  1974,  when  her  husband  inher- 
ited Courances  from  his  father. 

Some  rooms  she  hardly  touched,  such  as 
the  Louis  XV  salon  dore.  "Splendid  but  a 
little  boring,"  she  comments  as  we  revisit 
this  faultless  room,  with  its  gilded  chairs 
covered  in  needlework.  "A  little  boring, 
but  it  was  there."  Here  Philippine  de 
Ganay  defines  her  decorating  formula  as 
"the  art  of  accommodating  leftovers." 

"You  must  never  have  preconceived 
ideas,"  she  goes  on.  "We  never  bought 
anything  because  we  had  an  empty  space 
and  had  to  have,  say,  an  oval  table  to  fill 
it."  Her  chief  contribution  to  the  salon 
dore  is  two  eighteenth-century  screens.  "I 
have  a  weakness  for  screens,"  she  con- 
fesses. "I've  put  in  thirty-one  at  Cou- 
rances. They  settle  a  room." 

She  does,  she  admits,  have  one  precon- 
ceived idea:  she  is  against  mixing  in  mod- 
em. "Modern, "  she  says,  "has  to  be  pure  to 
be  good.  And  I  can't  keep  pure  things. 
Clean,  lean,  modern,  that's  fine.  But  add 
so  much  as  a  cushion  and  it's  finished." 

"This  is  Louis  XVI,  this  is  puces,  this  is 
Saint-Pierre,"  she  keep:,  saying  as  we  do  a 
quick  inventory  of  the  castle.  The  puces 
are,  of  course,  from  the  flea  market  at 
Saint-Ouen.  Saint-Piem.  .  Paris  market 
for  fabric  remnants  rather  I  ew  York's 

Orchard  Street.  A  lot  of  Saint- Pierre  and 
puces  went  into  the  bedroom  up.v  -s ,  off  a 
hallway  in  which  the  village  carpenter 
installed  thnee  faux  marbre  book^ 
Faux,  yes,  but  the  marquise  made  sure  that 
each  would  imitate  a  different  kind  of  mar 
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ble.  In  one  of  the  bedrooms  she  covered 
the  fireplace  surround  with  plastic  delft- 
like  tiles:  "I  can't  stand  pure  white  around 
a  fireplace."  The  bedrooms  all  have  nine- 
teenth-century bathrooms,  decorated 
with  finds  from  Saint-Pierre  and  the  puces. 
Each  bathroom  has  a  clock,  so  that  guests 
can  see  how  long  they  may  loll  in  their 
baths  before  dinner. 

In  one  bedroom,  Philippine  de  Ganay 
had  the  village  carpenter  make  twin 
beds  with  the  head-  and  footboard  of  a 
Louis  XVI  bed.  "Antiques  dealers  do 
that  sort  of  thing  all  the  time,"  she  insists. 
Outside  the  room  hangs  a  pair  of  painted 
nineteenth-century  English  police  clubs, 
bought  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  marquise  explains  that  her  mother 
was  the  great,  archetypal  flea-market 
comber:  "She  would  go  to  the  puces  thirty 
years  ago  when  it  was  not  at  all  the  thing  to 
do."  Unfortunately,  the  duchesse's  little 
gardener's  house  nearby  at  Fleury  cannot 
be  visited.  It  was  closed  and  emptied  when 
she  died,  and  it  is  now  rented  to  friends, 
who  maintain  the  gardens. 

Some  of  the  duchesse's  taste  is  apparent, 


however,  in  a  wing  of  Courances  that 
serves  as  a  weekend  home  for  Philippine  de 
Ganay's  daughter,  Anne-Marie,  who  is 
married  to  the  banker  Jean-Claude  Meyer. 
Madame  Meyer's  place  is  very  Second 
Empire,  partly  in  fact,  largely  in  spirit: 
warm,  a  bit  lush,  crowded.  Typical  Napo- 
leon III  red  dominates  the  larger  of  the  two 
salons.  The  cushions  that  flock  the  rooms 
were  created  by  Marie-Laure  de  Noailles 
with  puces  fabric  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other  a  heavy  blue  cotton  from  worn  but- 
lers' aprons. 

The  petit  salon  next  door  is  tiny,  and  the 
walls  are  covered  in  a  Louis  XlV-style  fab- 
ric in  a  huge  pattern.  "Granny  always  said 
nothing  is  ever  too  big,"  Madame  Meyer 
explains.  "She  would  decide  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat — this  with  that,  tac!  An  old  black 
crucifix  and  a  piece  of  Louis  XVI  ribbon — 
tac!  She  spent  years  looking  for  the  right 
fabric  for  her  Louis  XVI  salon  chairs. 

"Odds  and  ends,  bits  and  pieces — that 
was  her  chic.  She'd  often  buy  several  emp- 
ty frames  in  the  flea  market  with  nothing 
in  mind  to  frame.  Little  by  little  she  found 
things.  She  used  to  frame  the  covers  of  art 
catalogues,  invitations  to  openings.  They 
looked  great.  I  had  some  in  my  apartment, 
and  when  burglars  came  they  made  a  point 
of  taking  them. 

"We  are  not  typically  French,"  she  says, 
echoing  her  mother.  "What  is  typically 
French  is  the  sublime  object  and  no  atmo- 
sphere. Nancy  Mitford  said,  after  visiting  a 
French  chateau,  'The  furniture  was  scat- 
tered like  shrubs  on  a  lawn.'  Le  style 
franqais  is  uncomfortable.  We  like  to  be 
cozy.  And,  yes,  we  like  atmosphere.  "D 

G.  Y.  Dryansky  wrote  about  the  Russian  film 
director  Andrey  Tarkovsky  in  the  April  1 986 
issue  of  Connoisseur. 
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fALIFORNI  A  GOLH 

I  AT  LAST  A  FINE,  SUBTLE  BRANDY  I    H 

^^  FROM  AMERICAN  GRAPES  \J 
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California  may  produce  some  of  the  world's  best  wines, 
hut,  let's  face  it,  most  California  brandy  is  pretty  bad. 
Anyone  who  has  tried  it  will  all  too  easily  recall  a  harsh, 
"knock-back"  hit  of  raw  liquor  with  a  headache  in  every 
drop.  Now,  mercifully,  that  has  changed.  A  distinguished,  com- 
plex, and  subtle  brandy  is  coming  out  of  the  Napa  Valley,  a  bran- 
dy that  is  distilled,  blended,  and  aged  exactly  the  way  it's  done  in 
France's  Cognac  region.  It's  called  RMS,  reflecting  the  fruitful 
and  meticulous  partnership  between  the  renowned  French  house 
of  Remy  Martin  and  Schramsberg,  producer  of  California's  pre- 
mier champagnes. 

Five  years  ago  two  families,  the  Heriard-Dubreuils,  of  Remy 
Martin,  and  Jack  and  Jamie  Davies,  of  Schramsberg,  decided  it 
was  high  time  to  create  a  world-class  brandy  in  California  and 
embarked  upon  the  project  full-speed,  no  expense  spared.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  describe  the  agonies.  Land  for  the  RMS  distillery 
had  to  be  found  in  Napa,  not  always  known  for  hospitality  to 
outsiders.  Instead  of  using  tall,  steel,  continuous  distilleries,  the 
partners  had  to  have  handmade  copper  alembic  stills  and  miles  of 
copper  pipes  fashioned  in  France  and  shipped  to  the  new  home. 
Three  thousand  casks  had  to  be  cut  from  Limousin  oak,  crafted, 
and  delivered. 

Then  came  the  risky  part.  Could  a  fine  blend  be  found  among 
the  welter  of  robust — possibly  too  robust — California  varietals,  a 
cuvee  that  could  combine  the  richness,  profundity,  and  sophisti- 
cation of  Cognac  with  the  power  and  vitality  of  the  American 
varietals?  Remy  Martin's  mahre  de  chai,  Robert  Leaute,  was  con- 
vinced something  would  work,  but  he  didn't  know  what  to 
expect.  He  set  out,  like  a  safecracker,  testing  deliciously  complex 
blends  of  eighteen  individually  distilled  varietals.  He  ended, 
highly  pleased,  with  a  blend  of  five. 

Last  fall  I  was  introduced  to  each  one  of  the  five  and  then  to  the 
cuvee.  It  was  like  meeting  five  different  state's  of  minds  and  atti- 
tudes making  up  a  refreshing  and  many-talented  personality. 


COLOMBARD.  I  was  reminded  of  a  walk  in  the  waning  afternoon 
somewhere  in  a  French  forest  in  late  October,  with  a  moist  soft- 
ness and  the  lingering  echo  of  far-off  thunder,  when  a  rain  has 
transformed  the  newly  fallen  leaves  into  a  heady  aroma.  It  was 
something  the  French  call  sauvage,  a  foresty,  wooded,  and  pleas- 
ingly primitive  bouquet.  I  found,  in  addition,  an  afterglow  of  fine 
tobacco  and  even  the  unmistakable  flavor  of  tea. 

CHENIN  BLANC.  Here  I  received  an  impression  of  flowers  and  an 
unexpected,  striking  reminiscence  of  honey — almost  as  if  comb 
honey  had  been  mixed  with  a  zest  of  a  sweet  fruit  juice. 

PINOT  NOIR.  Here  was  a  striking  afterglow  of  hazelnuts  and  mel- 
low almonds. 

MUSCAT.  I  found  not  so  much  a  taste  as  the  overall  feeling  of 
being  on  an  island  in  the  Caribbean,  with  warm,  pungent  breezes 
wafting  in  the  smells  of  exotic  fruits — mangoes  and  tangerines. 

PALOMINO.  After  the  first  sip  I  was  totally  confused.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  sensation  at  all,  or,  if  anything,  a  flat  lack  of 
taste.  Then,  quickly,  that  vacuum  changed  into  a  surprisingly — 
and  tantalizingly — heady  flavor  redolent  of  butter,  butterscotch, 
and  the  aftertaste  of  opulent  desserts. 

THE  CUVEE.  I  poured  the  RMS  into  my  brandy  snifter  and  let  it 
settle  in  while  I  gazed  at  its  amber  color.  I  warmed  the  glass  ever  so 
slightly  in  my  palm  and  swished  the  liquid  around,  pleased  to  see 
that  it  clung  tenaciously  to  the  side  of  the  glass.  I  gave  it  a  long 
sniff  and  savored  the  mellowness.  Then  1  sipped  and  let  the  sip 
sink  in.  The  taste  was  alert,  smooth,  elegant,  and  deep.  Miracu- 
lously, none  of  those  five  flavor  experiences  dominated  another. 

Put  another  way,  the  music  of  RMS  had  ;i  uprightly  beginning 
and  a  satisfying,  long  finish,  with  grand  chords,  deep  down, 
becoming  more  mellow  as  the  seconds  passed:  something  with 
energy — not  mere  high-octane  jingle-jangle — and  depth,  some- 
thing "important. "  The  chauvinists  among  us,  as  well  as  the  lov- 
ers of  digestifs,  should  rejoice:  a  new  California  star  has  been 
launched!  — Xavier  Marshidl 
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FOR  51  WARS,  HIRSCI IFELD  HAS  BEEN  CAPTURING 
THE  VERY  ESSENCE  OF  CHARACTER 


THEWORID 

ACCORDING  TO  AL 
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Right:  Hirschfeld,  as  seen  by  the  camera  and 
by  himself.  Above  is  a  1 962  drawing  of  the 
legendary  wits  of  the  Algonquin  Round  Table. 
Clockwise,  from  lower  left:  Robert  Sherwood 
(with  shot  glass),  Dorothy  Parker,  Robert 
Benchley,  Alexander  Woollcott,  Hey  wood 
Broun,  Marc  Connelly,  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
EdnaFerber,  andGeorgeS.  Kaufman.  At  the 
other  table  are  Lynn  Fontanne,  Alfred  Lunt, 
and  Frank  Crowninshield. 
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In  the  fall  of  1925,  a  celebrated  come- 
dian gave  one  of  his  innumerable 
"farewells,"  in  the  show-business  tra- 
dition now  being  renewed  by  George 
Burns.  Sir  Harry  Lauder  had  already 
appeared  in  London,  in  Australia,  and  on 
the  Continent,  waving  good-bye  to  the 
orchestra  and  balcony  in  a  valediction 
tinctured  with  Scotch  mist  and  flapdoo- 
dle. It  was  exactly  the  same  each  tour:  Sir 
Harry  knew,  as  Al  Jolson,  Eddie  Cantor, 
and  Somerset  Maugham  were  to  discover, 
that  the  routine  could  be  milked  endlessly. 
One  paid  one's  final  respects  to  the  compa- 
ny and  retired  to  tears  and  applause.  Then 
one  came  back  next  season.  It  was  like 
Tom  Sawyer  attending  his  own  funeral,  a 
parody  of  the  adieu. 

But  this  was  a  farewell  with  a  difference. 
In  the  audience  was  a  young  man  who  had 
his  own  way  with  a  caricature:  Albert 
Hirschfeld.  He  made  a  pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  the  Scotsman,  complete  with  backward 
glance,  crooked  stick,  plumed  hat,  and 
kilt,  and  sent  it  off  to  the  New  York  Times. 
There  is  no  copper  plaque  commemorat- 
ing the  incident  in  the  Times  city  room,  no 
song  to  celebrate  the  artist's  c 
should  be.  Since  that  epocha 
Hirschfeld  has  done  more  to  b 
image  of  Broadway  than  Ed  K 
together. 

The  Great  White  Way  has 
come  a  grungy,  graffitied  th 
oughfare  since  the  days  when 
there  were  sometimes  half  a 
dozen  openings  on  a  single 
night,  when  Rodgers  and 
Hart  and  Cole  Porter  and 
the  Gershwins  sent  crowds 
out  into  the  night  on  bolts  of 


melody  and  wit;  but  in  the  oblong  allotted 
to  Hirschfeld  every  Sunday  in  the  New 
York  Times,  it  is  always  1936.  Movies  are 
significant  but  not  regnant,  and  an  auteur 
is  someone  who  writes  books.  The  Ameri- 
can musical  is  flourishing,  and  dancers 
move  with  the  fluidity  of  shadows.  Dramas 
raise  the  pulse,  and  comedies  gladden  the 
heart.  The  poorest  student  can  afford  to  sit 
in  the  balcony. 

Hirschfeld's  performers  are  not  merely 
characters,  moreover;  they  have  character. 
Sometimes  their  eyes  are  stars  or  coils  or 
diamonds  or  wheels.  Often  the  actors,  col- 
liding, share  a  single  face.  Beards  are 
designs;  even  stubble  arranges  itself  in  a 
wallpaper  pattern.  Women  may  be  unpre- 
possessing, men  may  inhabit  bit  parts 
onstage,  but  in  the  long-running  Hirsch- 
feld play,  they  are  all  leads. 


This,  of  course,  could  he  the  resume  of 
an  aisle-struck  groupie  hooked  on  per- 
formance art.  But  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
Hirschfeld  has  heen  ahle  to  add  a  compo- 
nent to  the  admixture  of  enthusiasm  and 
intimacy:  genius.  His  drawings  do  not 
merely  capture  a  pose;  photographs  can  do 
that.  They  liherate  it.  His  work  presents  a 
flow  of  instants,  as  a  line  presents  a  series  of 
dots.  In  his  hand,  Jim  Dale  is  not  simply 
impersonating  Barnum;  he  is  the  whole 
show — all  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
of  it.  Arthur  Rubinstein  is  not  just  sitting 
at  the  piano;  he  is  playing  it  as  his  hands 
traverse  the  keyboard,  banging  away  with 
a  confidence  that  borders  on  solipsism. 
Most  caricaturists  are  content  to  render  a 
single  performer.  Hirschfeld  often  shows 
the  entire  cast — the  famous  Algonquin 
Round  Table  of  wits,  for  example. 

In  his  long  career,  Hirschfeld  has  been 
compared  most  often  to  two  other  artists: 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  whose  Yellow  Book  style 
of  insinuating  curves  and  masses  of  black 
are  the  undeniable  antecedents  of  the 
Hirschfeld  technique;  and  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  who  believed  that  a  caricature  "on 


a  small  surface,  with  the  simplest  means, 
most  accurately  exaggerates,  to  the  high- 
est point,  the  peculiarities  of  a  human 
being,  at  his  most  characteristic  moment, 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner."  In  fact, 
Hirschteld's  approach  is  as  intellectual  as 


Top:  Carol  Burnett,  jack  Lemmon,  Walter  Mart/urn,  u  ith  Billy  Wilder,  in  The  Front 
Page.  Below:  The  first  "Nina"  appeared  in  a  1945  drawing  for  Are  You  with  It? 


the  incomparable  Max's.  Here  are  Beer- 
bohm's  notes  to  himself  for  a  caricature  of 
Oscar  Wilde:  "Wax  statue — huge  rings — 
tat  white  hands — feather  bed — pointed 
fingers — cat-like  tread — heavy  shoul- 
ders— enormous  dowager."  And  here  are 
some  of  Hirschteld's  summaries  of  celebri- 
ties: Woody  Allen:  "A  kind  of  dead  eye"; 
Barbra  Streisand:  "A  wild  tropical  bird"; 
Zero  Mostel:  "An  exploded  ventricle.  Like 
a  bundle  of  dirty 
laundry." 

Still,  if  I  were 
to  name  a  single 
artist  whom  Hirschfeld  most  closely  re- 
sembles, it  would  be  not  a  satirist  or  an 
illustrator  but  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger. 
The  itinerant  master  delineated  Anne  of 
Cleves,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop  John 
Fisher,  and  countless  others;  his  sketch- 
book shows  individuals  perceived  with  an 
austere,  wire-drawn  style.  Yet  they  bear  a 
powerful  family  resemblance:  they  are  all 
Holbeins.  There  is  no  keen  psychological 
penetration  here,  but  there  is  taste,  preci- 
sion, and  a  knowledge  o(  social  position. 
The  artist  has  caught  a  court  in  a  net  of  fine 
lines.  And  that  is  exactly  Hirschteld's 
accomplishment  four  centuries  later. 

He  gave  the  late  Ruth  Gordon  a  five- 
pointed  star  for  an  eye,  a  nostril  shaped 
like  a  boomerang,  a  mouth  and  chin  that 
seem  two  large  checkmarks  laid  on  their 
sides.  And  yet  the  drawing  is  the  shrewd 
house-counter  Ruth  Gordon — it  could  be 
no  one  else.  And  it  is  uniquely  Hirschfeld. 
James  Earl  Jones  is  almost  all  teeth,  with 
caraway  seeds  for  eyes  and  crosshatching 
to  represent  his  skin.  He  is  not  literally 
black,  and  yet  he  is  not  only  James  Earl 
Jones;  he  is  the  role:  Paul  Robeson.  And 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Hirschfeld  family. 
Danny  Kaye,  Jean  Marsh,  Jack  Lemmon, 
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Katharine  Hepburn,  Meryl  Streep,  1  il\ 
Tomlin — it  hardly  matters  who  the  pei 
sonae;  once  Hirschfeld  has  finished  with 
them  they  are  .is  different  as  snowflakes 
and  as  alike  as  pieces  of  a  snowdrift. 

Another  resemblance  to  Holbein: 
Hirschfeld  has  also  spent  his  life  simplify 
ing,  rediu  ing  Ins  work  to  an  essenc  e.  This 
refiner's  tire  had  its  origin  in  the  prov- 
inces, about  12,000  miles  of!  Broadway, 
on  the  isle  of  Bali  in  1931.  The  artist  had 
followed  a  singularly  circuitous  route:  from 
St.  1  ouis  to  Now  York,  then  to  Pans,  arriv- 
ing in  black  tie  and  tails  because  his  father, 
a  prosperous  businessman,  thought  that 
was  the  proper  attire  tor  a  young  man  at  the 
start  of  his  Wanderjdhre ,  then  to  the  South 
Seas,  in  tho  tracks  of  Gauguin.  He  ran 
directly  into  disillusion  and  revelation.  In 
Tahiti,  the  "natives"  were  strumming  uku- 
leles and  singing  Irving  Berlin  tunes,  hut 
the  light  was  like  nothing  ho  had  ever 
seen.  "Up  until  then,"  Hirschfeld  recalls, 
"I  wanted  to  be  a  sculptor.  After  Bali  1 
decided  that  a  sculpture  was  a  drawing  you 
tripped  over  in  the  dark.  Something  un- 
usual happened  on  that  island:  the  sun 
bleached  out  the  color,  form  flattened, 
and  1  tell  in  love  with  pure  line. "  The  West 
seemed  to  lose  its  influence,  and  the  draw- 
ings of  Utamaro  and  Hokusai  began  to  he 
more  significant  than  the  paintings  of  the 
Europeans. 

Something  else  happened  in  Bali. 
Hirschfeld  met  Charlie  Chaplin,  then  on  a 
trip  with  his  brother,  Sidney.  In  his  collec- 
tion Hirschfeld's  World,  the  artist  recalls  a 
conversation  with  the  Little  Tramp.  To 
Charlie,  movement  was  '  'liberated 
thought. '  He  said  this  slowly,  as  though  he 
had  discovered  a  great  truth  .  .  .  'for 
instance,  a  Balinese  dancing  girl  is  like 


this,'  and  with  the  elegance  of  a  ballet 
dancer  he  hopped  about  in  staccato  move- 
ment .  .  .  his  fingers  nervously  describing 
a  delicate  Chinese  fan,  his  head  imitating 
the  detached,  boneless,  easy  rhythm  of  a 
cobra.  There  she  was,  the  little  Balinese 
dancing  girl,  clear  as  a  drawing." 

Clear  as  a  drawing.  From  Hirschfeld 
there  can  be  no  higher  accolade.  His  work 
rarely  has  color  to  help  it,  or  chiaroscuro  or 
stippling  or  shading.  Only  at  the  begin- 
ning, before  the  style  matured,  did  he 
show  the  influence  of  John  Sloan  and 
Reginald  Marsh  in  lithographs  of  smoky 
laborers  and  nightclub  singers.  "Like  so 
many  others  in  those  days,"  he  says,  "I 
journeyed  to  Moscow  and  thought  the 
Soviet  Union  had  a  corner  on  the  truth.  1 


Above:  Ray  Bolger  (in  All  American,  1962)  modeled  his  style  on  Hirschfeld  drawings  of 
him.  Below:  A  lithograph  from  1 94 1  and  an  unpromising  childhood  work  from  1918. 


felt  the  Revolution  would  liberate  the 
world.  And  then  I  learned  better. 

"I  would  have  been  a  lousy  political  car- 
toonist," Hirschfeld  continues.  "You  have 
to  have  too  much  venom. "  Even  as  the  war 
in  Europe  accelerated,  he  would  only 
occasionally  acknowledge  the  world  news, 
lampooning  Neville  Chamberlain  ad- 
dressing the  House  of  Commons.  The  men 
are  all  dressed  in  gas  masks.  His  principal 
energies  were  spent  on  "seeing  what  I 
love — the  theater — and  getting  it  down 
on  paper. "  He  became  as  much  of  a  fixture 
at  opening  nights  as  the  asbestos  curtain. 
The  playwright  Russel  Crouse  remem- 
bered Hirschfeld  back  in  the  days  of  Life 
with  Father:  "two  bland  black  eyes  .  .  . 
peering  out  from  above  a  neat  black  beard, 
giving  the  picture  of  a  small  boy  staring 
over  a  well-tended  hedge."  Crouse  also 
mentioned  that  those  eyes  could  hide  "a 
cunning,  crafty,  vulpine,  unreal  approach 
to  the  real." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Broadway  writer  manque  would  venture 
far  from  the  boards  in  search  of  a  wife. 
When  he  married  an  actress,  few  of  his 
widening  circle  of  friends — almost  all  of 
them  theater  people  and  journalists — 
were  surprised.  Dolly  Haas,  an  astonishing 
redhead  with  pale  skin  and  a  commanding 
presence,  was  one  of  Germany's  leading 
actresses;  in  this  country  she  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  her  role  in  Lute  Song,  a 
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spinoff:  a  Pentagon  communique  asked 
him  for  permission  to  use  the  drawings  in 
pilot  training.  As  Nina's  father  recalls  it. 
"Blowups  of  the  drawings  were  to  be 
shown  on  a  full-size  movie  screen,  and  the 
student  pilots  would  he  required  to  ferret 
out  the  Ninas  in  the  projected  drawing. 
Grading  would  he  based  on  the  speed  with 
which  the  pilots  located  the  Nina  targets. " 
Ultimately,  the  artist  drew  Nina's  Revenge, 
a  caricature  of  the  teenager  minus  Ninas, 
hut  with  two  Dollys  and  two  Als  secreted 
in  her  hair,  blouse,  and  tights,  "to  help 
keep  the  drawing  and  national  sanity  in 
balance." 

Alas,  national  sanity,  like  a  perfectly 
balanced  drawing,  is  only  a  Platonic  ideal. 
In  real  life,  chaos  continued  to  reign  at  the 
Hirschfelds'  as  it  did  in  Washington  and 
on  Broadway.  In  the  fall  of  1947,  the  artist 
collaborated  with  his  friends  S.  J.  Perel- 
man,  Ogden  Nash,  and  Vernon  Duke  on  a 
musical,  The  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.  To  say 
that  the  production  was  doomed  is,  in  the 
words  of  Perelman,  like  saying  that  Lake 
Huron  is  moist.  But  soon  after  the  turkey 
died,  Perelman  and  Hirschteld  agreed  to 
tour  the  world  for  a  handsome  fee,  report- 
ing and  sketching  their  way  through  exotic 
locales  for  a  magazine  now  as  dead  as  their 


musical  that  helped  establish  Mary  Martin 
and  Yul  Brynner.  Her  appearances  after 
1945  were  sporadic.  That  was  the  year  the 
Hirschfelds  turned  producers:  Nina,  their 
only  child,  was  horn.  Her  father,  laboring 
on  a  drawing  ot  the  musical  Are  You  with 
It!,  sketched  a  poster  in  the  background 
featuring  Nina  the  Wonder  Child.  "Close 
friends  and  immediate  family  enjoyed  a 
mild  snicker  over  this  infantile  prank," 
Hirschfeld  remembers,  "and  that  is  how  it 
all  began." 

Soon  he  started  to  include  the  girl's 
name  in  every  week's  work,  weaving  the 
letters  into  strands  of  hair,  shoes,  curtains, 
beards,  bangles,  bloomers.  When  ordinary 
readers  caught  on,  the  artist  put  a  number 
alongside  his  signature  to  inform  the  on- 
looker of  just  how  many  Ninas  could  be 
found  in  a  single  rectangle.  Once  the 
prank  had  gone  public  there  was  an  odd 

Arthur  Rubinstein  plays  (1979);  Woody  Al- 
len muses  (1973);  and  the  irrepressible  Ruth 
Gordon  makes  a  point  (1977). 
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theater  piece:  Holiday. 

The  result  was  Westward  Ha.1,  one  of  the 
classic  antitours  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Where  other  wanderers  offer  insights,  tips, 
and  glimpses  of  the  rare  and  outre,  Hirsch- 
feld and  Perelman  mount  a  selection  of 
negatives:  sadistic  doctors,  abrasive  ship- 
mates, unlovely  pornographers,  rachitic 
natives,  thieving  merchants.  Perelman 
later  described  his  shipmate:  "a  pair  of  liq- 
uid brown  eyes,  delicately  rimmed  in  red, 
of  an  innocence  to  charm  the  heart  of  the 
fiercest  aborigine,  and  a  beard  which 
would  engulf  anything  from  a  tse-tse  fly  to 
a  Sumatra  tiger.  In  short,  a  remarkable 
combination  of  Walt  Whitman,  Lawrence 
of  Arabia,  and  Moe,  my  favorite  waiter  at 
Lindy's."  Hirschteld  returned  the  favor 
with  a  numbs,  of  caricatutes,  usually 
showing  the  essayist  in  an  embarrassing 
pose,  his  prognathous  visage  thrust  in 
the  general  direction  of  humiliation. 

The  artist  turned  writer  one  more 
rime  in  Show  Business  Is  No  Busi- 
ness, a  sarcastic  anatomy  of  the 


ater.  Then,  as  abruptly  as  his  literary 
career  began,  it  subsided,  and  Hirschfeld 
was  content  to  "write"  his  pieces  with 
longer  and  more  swooping  lines.  Slowly, 
with  the  accretion  of  faces  and  poses,  he 
became  an  institution,  as  much  a  part  of 
the  Times  as  its  seven-column  front  page  or 
its  Seconalic  editorials.  Performers 
seemed  to  vie  for  room  in  his  view.  (In- 
deed, Ray  Bolger  once  announced  that  he 
was  modeling  himself  and  his  dances  on 
the  elongated,  hectic  caricature.)  By  the 
1  960s,  Hirschfeld  was  no  longer  selling  his 
own  work.  At  a  party  he  had  met  a  vibrant 
young  gallery  owner  and  framer  named 
Margo  Feiden.  When  he  learned  that  she 
was  also  a  licensed  pilot,  he  concluded, 
"Anyone  with  that  much  energy  should 
have  no  trouble  selling  pictures."  Since 
then  the  Feiden  Galleries  have  been  retail- 
ing the  oeuvre  almost  as  quickly  as  Hirsch- 
teld can  complete  it. 

Prices,  given  the  contemporary  rage  for 
any  collectible  short  oi  orange  peels  or  L- 
shaped  cigarette  butts,  seem  reasonable. 
Recent  limited  editions — lithographs  and 
etchings — start  at  about  $300;  original 
drawings  may  be  as  little  as  $1,500  and 
range  up  to  and  occasionally  above 
$15,000  depending  on  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the  drawing  and  its  complex- 
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rv.  Some  posters  cost  as  little  as  $  10  with 
tut  autograph,  and  tour  figures  gets 
Hirschfeld  starred  on  an  original  carica 
ture  of  you,  placing  you  on  the  same  meta- 
phorical stage  .is  Clark  Gable,  Bertrand 
Russell,  Beverly  Sills,  Isaac  Stern,  and  just 
about  anyone  else  who  has  ever  attrai  red 
applause  and  a  dressing  room. 

It  will  also  give  you  a  distant  assoc  i.ition 
with  such  institutions  as  the  Fogg,  the 
Metropolitan,  the  Whitney,  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  which  have  Hirsch- 
telds  of  their  own.  Their  interest  in  acqui- 


sition is  perhaps  best  summarized  by  Lloyd 
Goodrich,  director  emeritus  of  the  Whit- 
ney, who  extols  the  artist  and  his  "designs 
of  such  complexity,  completeness,  and 
control.  The  relations  of  line  to  line,  the 
contrast  of  dynamic  forms  and  empty 
space,  the  balance  of  blacks  and  whites, 
the  rhythmic  interplay  of  every  element — 
all  are  built  up  into  designs  that  are  strong, 
unified,  and  right." 

John  Russell,  art  critic  of  the  Times,  has 
written  the  introduction  to  Hirschfeld,  the 
newest  collection  of  the  artist's  pen-and- 
ink  work.  "He  can  make  us  tell  tweed  from 
broadcloth,"  says  Russell,  "mink  from  sa- 
ble, and  a  clip-on  bow  tie  from  one  that  is 
made  by  hand.  His  black  inks  can  look 
blacker  than  black,  and  he  can  make  the 
untouched  white  of  the  page  work  for  him 
as  a  henchman  and  a  friend. " 

If  all  these  encomia  have  turned  Hirsch- 
feld's  head,  it  must  be  on  a  swivel.  He 
shows  no  signs  of  hubris,  or  even  of  self- 
satisfaction.  He  and  Dolly  still  live  in  the 
East  Ninety-fifth  Street  town  house  they 
bought  in  1947,  Manhattan's  Paleozoic 
era,  for  $27,000.  "Friends  kept  saying  to 
us,  'Don't  do  it,'  "  he  recalls.  "  'You're 
buying  at  the  peak  of  the  market  price. 
Things  are  bound  to  go  down.'  "  It  would 

A  cartoony  Picasso  (1961);  and  Nina's  Re- 
venge, with  her  parents'  names  hidden  in  the 
drawing,  twice  each  ( 1 964) . 
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cosi  seven  figures  now.  In  his  sanctum  on 
the  top  tloor,  he  sits  in  the  same  Koken 
barber's  chair  he  has  used  tor  five  decades 
and  works  away  on  a  twenty-by-thirty- 
inch  triple-ply  cold-pressed  illustrator's 
ho. ud  —an  anachronism  in  a  jumpsuit,  the 
outfit  he  tends  to  favor.  He  draws,  as 
always,  from  personal  observation,  photo- 
graphs, and  notes,  happy  to  do  anyone  in 
any  parr.  He  favors  the  "glandular  ac- 
tors"— women  like  Carol  Channing  and 
men  like  Zero  Mostel — but  he  finds  them 
no  easier  to  capture  than,  say,  Jack  Lem- 
mon  or  Julie  Christie.  "Exaggeration  is 
exaggerated,"  he  claims,  and  once  drew  a 
caricature  of  Jimmy  Durante  sans  nose  to 
prove  his  point. 

Although  he  has  the  famous  Nina, 
Hirschfeld  is  a  man  without  artistic  heirs. 
The  last  time  I  visited  him,  we  spoke  about 
the  current  crop  of  caricaturists.  Like 
everyone  else,  he  has  some  admiration  for 
David  Levine  and  his  imitators,  "but  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  did  think  there 
was  anything  funny  about  big  heads  and 
little  bodies."  As  for  the  exuberant  por- 
trayers  of  Reagan  and  company,  "labels  on 
cartoons  is  a  toe-curling  admission  of  hon- 
est incompetence."  The  trouble  with  suc- 
cession, as  he  sees  it,  is  that  there  is  noth- 
ing he  could  teach  an  apprentice,  because 
he  has  no  idea  how  he  works  his  own  mira- 
cles. "I  keep  trying  to  figure  out  what  it  is 
that  I  do,"  he  claims.  "But  I  am  no  better 
at  analyzing  it  than  I  was  when  I  began." 
Then,  brooding  like  a  scientist  in  a  forties 
movie,  he  decides,  "Maybe  it's  better  not 
to  know." 

Maybe.  But  just  as  in  those  films,  the 
itch  to  find  out  is  unscratchable.  I 
would  guess  that  Hirschfeld's  secret 
is  not  so  much  in  the  hand  as  in  the 
eyes;  that  he  sees,  as  few  others  see, 
a  person  whole.  I  suspect  that  he, 
in  contrast  to  Levine,    has  not 
drawn  many  writers  be 
cause  writers  really 
do  have  small  bod- 
ies    and     large 
heads.  Which  is  to 
say  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  gland 
here  and  there,  literary 
people  are  more  expres- 
sive above   the  neck. 
Actors  use  the  whole 
mechanism  and  give  a 
great  artist  a  large  and 
variable  field.    Then 
there  is  the  matter  of 
color.  True,  the  stage  is 
a  spectrum,  but  one  that 


stresses  glare  and  shadow,  and  it  is  those 
elements  that  we  remember,  not  the  shade 
of  a  dress  or  the  tint  of  a  gel.  Theatrical 
light,  in  fact,  is  unnatural,  tropical, 
almost  .    .    .    Balinese. 

But  these  are  mere  speculations.  What- 
ever the  reasons  for  Al  Hirschfeld's  success 
and  artistic  longevity,  they  lie  outside  the 
twenty-by-thirty-inch  frame,  and  they  are 
nowhere  near  as  accessible  as  the  drama 
within  it.  This  season,  members  of  the 
Players  Club  gave  him  a  Festschrift,  and 
tributes  were  paid  by  a  parade  of  celebri- 
ties, from  Jose  Ferrer  to  Garson  Kanin. 
The  most  apt  was,  fittingly  enough,  the 
briefest:  the  young  eighty-three-year-old 
in  the  white  beard,  said  Jules  Feiffer,  "is  to 
his  colleagues  who  draw  as  Fred  Astaire  is 
to  those  who  walk."  Like  the  man  he  so 
extravagantly  admires,  Feiffer  knows  ex- 
actly where  to  draw  the  line.  □ 

Stefan  Kanfer  is  a  senior  editor  at  Time  mag- 
azine. His  most  recent  novel  is  The  Interna- 
tional Garage  Sale  (Norton). 
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THE 

HOTTEST 

SPORTS  CAR 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ON  THE  ROAD 
LIKE  A  MORGAN 

BY  BRUCE  PORTER 

Its  manufacturer,  in  Malvern,  England,  likes  to  call  it  "the 
last  of  the  real  sports  cars"— and,  if  nothing  else,  the  Morgan 
certainly  rates  being  in  a  class  by  itself.  When  the  top  is  up, 
getting  oneself  into  the  womblike  cockpit  requires  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  planning;  and,  once  inside,  trying  to  see  the 
road  through  the  narrow  windshield  is  akin  to  peering  out  the  slit 
of  a  World  War  1  vintage  tank.  Its  steering  is  so  stiff  that,  com- 
pared to  the  fingertip  ease  of  driving  most  modern  cars,  wrench- 
ing the  Morgan  around  comers  seems  a  little  like  cranking  up  the 
floodgates  of  a  dam.  Down  in  the  footwells,  there  is  no  insulation 
in  the  fire  wall,  which  means  that  heat  from  the  engine  compart- 
ment pours  through  in  nearly  visible  waves-to  the  point  where, 
in  order  to  persuade  his  wife  to  come  out  driving  with  him,  one 
Morgan  owner  in  Westchester  County  had  to  construct  a  peri- 
scope device  out  of  cardboard  tubing  to  blow  fresh  air  onto  the 
poor  woman's  feet.  . 

Then  there  is  the  famous  Morgan  ride,  about  which  the  stan- 
dard joke-that  the  car  hits  the  first  and  the  fourth  bumps,  hur- 
tling over  the  middle  two-is  only  mildly  hyperbolic.  The  main 
culprit  is  its  rear  suspension  system,  which  consists  of  a  100 
pound  Salisbury  axle  and  a  pair  of  leaf  springs,  about  as  sophisti- 
cated a  setup  as  one  would  find  on,  say,  a  manure  spreader.  When 
the  car  hits  a  bump  at  a  good  clip,  the  rear  end  takes  off  into  space, 
whereupon  the  driver's  head  strikes  the  crosspiece  holding  up  the 
top,  his  kneecaps  come  crashing  up  into  the  undercarriage  of  the 
dashboard,  and  any  passenger  on  board  finds  himself  scrabbling 
desperately  for  the  cross  strap  of  his  seatbelt,  hoping  against  hope 

Left-  The  raffish,  brand-new  Morgan  Plus  8  looks  quite  like  the 
1971  model  (above),  which  has  been  adapted  for  use  in  America. 
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"IF  IT  WORKS  AND 
IS  CHEAP,  DON'T  CHANGE  IT/'  SAID  HFS. 


that  somehow  he  won't  be  thrown  right  out  of  the  car. 

Considering  all  its  negative  features,  even  Peter  Morgan  him- 
self, a  white-haired  and  imperially  slender  gentleman,  whose 
father  founded  the  company  in  1910,  is  more  than  dimly  aware  of 
the  car's  limited  appeal.  "When  you're  talking  about  a  Morgan, 
you're  talking  about  something  that  most  people  would  consider 
an  anathema — or  even  worse,"  he  says.  "Of  course,  I  happen  to 
think  that  most  people  are  really  quite  stupid." 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  Morgan  owners,  about  4,000  of 
whom  live  in  the  United  States,  would  respond  with  a  lusty 
"Hear,  hear!"  Whatever  the  car  lacks  in  comfort  it  more  than 
makes  up  for  in  the  seductive  beauty  of  its  design  and  the  primor- 
dial thrill  it  gives  to  anyone  getting  behind  the  wheel.  "It's  the 
wind,  the  noise,  the 
smells — in  a  Morgan 
you  feel  a  part  of  every- 
thing,"saysj.  P.  Await, 
a  sports-car  zealot  from 

Dallas,  Texas,  who  bought  a  new  Morgan  after  running  through  a 
barn  full  of  other  European  sports  cars.  "When  you  go  out  in  your 
Porsche,  with  the  stereo,  the  climate  control,  the  plush  seats,  you 
feel  like  you're  driving  around  in  your  living  room." 

In  the  way  it  looks,  the  Morgan  represents  the  classic-automo- 
bile period  of  the  1930s,  when  form  was  wedded  .trictly  to  func- 
tion: the  fore  and  aft  sweep  of  the  fenders;  the  gentle  dip  in  the 
door  panel,  cut  low  for  hanging  an  elbow  out  in  the  wind;  the 
long,  louvered  hood  thrust  forward  down  the  road  like  the  prow  of 
a  ship.  It's  a  look  that  causes  certain  people  to  feel  something  in 
their  insides  begin  to  melt.  "The  first  time  I  saw  a  Morgan  I  knew  I 
never  wanted  to  be  without  one,"  says  Michael  O'Shea,  founder 
of  the  Sports  Training  Institute,  who  some  days  flies  his  helicop- 
ter from  his  office  to  his  house  on  the  Jersey  shore;  other  days  he 
drives  his  signal  red  Morgan. 

But  the  Morgan  is  not  just  pretty;  it  also  goes  very,  very  fast. 
Powered  until  the  late  1960s  by  one  four-cylinder  engine  or 
another,  bought  from  various  manufacturers,  the  Morgan  fin- 
ished first  in  its  class  in  every  Le  Mans  race  it  entered,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  in  1952,  which  it  failed  to  finish  at  all,  hav- 
ing blown  up  halfway  through  the  course.  Then,  in  1968,  Peter 
Morgan  widened  and  lengthened  the  car  by  about  three  inches  in 
each  direction  and  stuffed  under  the  hood  a  monster  three-and- 
a-half  liter,  eight-cylinder  engine  from  Rover,  the  same  one  Scot- 
land Yard  uses  in  its  big  chase  cars.  The  new  Morgan  "Plus  8,"  as 
opposed  to  the  old,  four-cylin- 
der "Plus  4,"  starts  up  with  the 
noise  of  an  earth  tremor,  and 
while  other  sports-car  manu- 
facturers quibble  over  whether 
their  machines  will  go  from  0 
to60in8.9or9.8 seconds ,  the 
Morgan  has  it  done  by  the  time 
the  clock  hits  5.3. 

In  the  middle  ranges,  partic- 
ularly, the  Morgan  accelera- 
tion is  powerful  enough  to  be 
disorienting,  especially  i 
unsuspecting  passenger  with 
nothing  to  grab  on  to.  The  car 
will  go  from  30  mph  to  50  in 
just  2.4  seconds;  and  by  70 
mph  it  still  hasn't  used  up  what 
it's  got  of  second  gear.  "When 
you  do  that  for  the  first  time," 
says  the  car  writer  Philip 


Young,  who  tested  out  a  Plus  8  fuel-injected  model  for  the  British 
journal  Sporting  Cars,  "you're  saying  to  yourself,  'Bloody  hell, 
there  are  still  three  gears  to  go.' 

Given  America's  highway  limits,  of  course,  all  such  talk  of 
traveling  "at  speed,"  as  the  race-car  drivers  put  it,  remains  fairly 
academic.  Most  Morgan  owners  turn  on  the  power  only  briefly, 
and  then  just  to  make  a  point.  "What's  comforting  about  it  is 
knowing  there's  always  a  bit  more  to  come, "  says  Peter,  who  at  age 
sixty-four  splits  his  driving  time  between  his  Morgan  and  a  sky 
blue  four-seater  Ferrari.  "If  you're  trying  to  pass  a  chap  and  he  does 
something  funny,  well,  you  just  put  your  foot  down  and  you're  by 
him,  aren't  you — you  blow  him  off  the  road.  Of  course,  you'd 
never  do  it  with  the  foot  all  the  way  down,  surely  not  with  the  Plus 

8.  You've  got  to  know 
what  you've  got  under 
there — treat  it  with  re- 
spect." 

As  with  its  emphasis 
on  speed  over  comfort,  the  Morgan  company,  from  the  very  start, 
was  always  somewhat  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  the  car  world.  Its 
founder,  old  H.F.S.  Morgan — the  initials  stand  for  Henry  Fred- 
erick Stanley — was  a  dour,  painfully  shy  son  of  a  vicar  who  refused 
to  give  public  speeches  and  preferred  walking  around  his  factory 
only  after  the  workers  had  gone  home.  "As  an  engineer, "  says  Ken 
Hill,  a  British  car  historian  and  author  of  two  books  on  the  Mor- 
gan, "his  genius  lay  in  the  ability  to  take  complicated  problems 
and  find  very  simple  solutions."  In  the  early  1900s,  when  other 
automobile  makers  were  fitting  their  cars  out  with  bigger  and  big- 
ger engines,  HFS  thought  he  could  make  his  go  just  as  fast  by 
reducing  its  weight.  Into  the  bargain,  he  would  have  a  lighter 
machine  that  could  corner  faster,  brake  better,  and  take  off  quick- 
ly in  the  straightaways.  The  first  Morgan  (in  1909)  was,  as  it 
remained  for  the  next  twenty-six  years,  a  three-wheeled  "cycle 
car, "  with  one  wheel  in  back  and  two  in  front.  It  set  a  speed  record 
in  1912of  just  under  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  next  year  it  won  the 
Paris  Grand  Prix. 


E 


The  dour  founder,  HFS.  Morgan,  at  left,  in  his  three -wheeler. 


I  arly  Morgans  sold  briskly  because  their  makers  kept  them 
inexpensive,  largely  by  leaving  off  things  other  manufac- 
turers provided  routinely,  such  as  headlights  and  reverse 
Igear — and  also  making  do  with  simple  mechanics.  "HFS 
believed  that  if  it  worked  and  it  was  cheap,  then  don't  change  it," 
savs  Hill.  "Especially  if  it  was  cheap."  On  this  premise,  Morgan 

held  off  installing  a  foot-oper- 
ated gas  pedal  only  until  after 
the  old  hand  throttle,  which 
HFS  considered  perfectly  ade- 
quate, stuck  an  embarrassing 
number  ot  times  in  the  wide- 
open  position,  sending  the  car 
down  the  road  at  full  bore,  the 
only  way  of  stopping  it  being 
for  the  driver  to  crawl  out  over 
the  roaring  engine  and  snip  off 
the  spark-plug  leads  with  a  pair 
of  pliers. 

The  company's  reluctance 
to  change  almost  ended  it  up  in 
bankruptcy  more  than  once.  It 
kept  its  three-wheeler  until 
1936,  long  after  sales  had 
started  to  plummet.  Then,  af- 
ter World  War  II,  Morgan  suf- 
fered a  nearly  fatal  love  affair 
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Top  left:  A  fender  is  fitted,  carefully,  in  the  Morgan  factory.  Top  right:  Propane-burning  engine  of  the  American  model.  Lower  left:  Charles 
Morgan,  Peter  Morgan,  in  Plus  8  Morgan.  Lower  right:  Maurice  Owens,  Morgan's  chief  engineer.  Below:  Fenders  without  cars. 


with  the  huge  American  trade.  Again,  while  Morgan  kept  its  car 
more  or  less  the  same,  its  competition — largely  MG  and  Tri- 
umph— went  to  town  making  changes.  Along  with  having  their 
fenders  molded  into  the  hoods,  a  design  that  presaged  the  seam- 
less, egg  shape  of  modem  sports  cars,  they  had  convertible  tops 
that  actually  kept  out  most  of  the  rain,  and  added  amenities  like 
luggage  compartments  and  comfortable  bucket  seats.  The  Mor- 
gan's seat  at  the  time  was  a  bladderlike  cushion  on  a  board  that 
you  had  to  blow  up  with  your  mouth. 

At  the  start  of  the  1 960s,  the  company  woke  up  to  discover  that 
its  American  buyers  had  practically  disap- 
peared. "It  was  disastrous,"  recalls  Derek 
Day,  the  company's  sales  director.  "We 
had  cars  in  the  factory,  cars  on  the  water, 
and  cars  on  the  other  side — and  nobody 
wanted  them."  Luckily  for  Morgan,  the 
pendulum  swung  back  somewhat  the  other 
way  in  the  mid-1960s.  To  a  large  enough 
segment  of  car  buyers,  the  new  designs  of 
other  sports  cars  had  achieved  a  blandness 
that  made  each  car  indistinguishable  from 
the  next.  Before  long,  the  Morgan  had 
also  come  out  with  its  big  Rover  engine, 
which  ran  over  the  competition,  to  the 
extent  that  today  the  car  has  become  such 
a  hot  item  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on 
the  continent  that,  with  its  paltry  produc- 
tion of  only  400  models  a  year,  the  compa- 
ny comes  nowhere  near  meeting  the 
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demand.  Buyers  face  a  five-  to  six-year  wait  before  delivery;  if  they 
want  the  car  any  sooner  they  have  to  pay  black-market  rates  of 
more  than  2,000  pounds  over  the  retail  price  of  about  14,000 
pounds;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  when  a  car  is  finally 
ready  for  delivery  it  has  gone  through  several  paper  owners,  each 
one  having  made  a  profit  selling  it  to  the  next. 

Americans,  ironically  enough,  have  found  that,  now  they 
want  Morgans  again,  they  can't  get  them,  or  at  least  not  many  of 
them.  In  1968,  in  a  culmination  of  the  clean-air  and  safety  move- 
ment, the  U.S.  government  declared,  in  an  announcement  pre- 
sented inside  a  large  black  border  by  Car 
and  Driver  magazine,  that  the  Morgan  was 
no  longer  welcome  on  American  high- 
ways. Its  engine  did  not  burn  fuel  cleanly 
enough,  and  its  safety  features — the  Mor- 
gan bumper  was  never  more  than  a  decora- 
tive appurtenance — were  considered 
much  too  flimsy.  One  Morgan  maven,  a 
San  Franciscan  named  Bill  Fink,  was 
allowed  to  import  and  sell  the  car  after 
making  the  necessary  adjustments  (see 
box).  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
American  trade  is  limited  to  twenty-  and 
twenty-five-year-old  machines  grandfa- 
thered into  the  country  before  the  cutoff 
date — and  selling  for  prices  higher  than 
those  charged  in  England  for  brand-new 
models. 

The  Morgan  works  are  located   125 
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Above:  The  1934  "Supersport"  was  fast  arid  cheap,  but  British  buyers  acre  beginning  to  decide  that  three -wheelers  u< 

looked  like  duck-tailed  bathtubs.  At  right  is  an  ultralight  Morgan  that  races  constantly  and  has  never  placed  lower  than  second. 


miles  northwest  of  London  at  the  foot  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  Con- 
sisting of  six  blackened-brick  buildings  constructed  in  1919,  the 
factory  employs  1 26  people  and  is  run  as  though  it  were  a  monu- 
ment to  the  dawn  of  the  industrial  age.  In  the  erecting  shed, 
workers  set  out  the  ladderlike  chassis,  or  undercarriages,  on 
sawhorses  and  bolt  on  the  engines,  transmissions,  and  wheel 
assemblies  with  socket  wrenches  and  spanners.  The  car's  skeleton 
is  then  wheeled  out  the  door  by  aged  porters  dressed  in  lone  grav 
coats  and  goes  down  to  the  wood  shop.  Here  the  frame  of  the 
car — its  cockpit,  wheel  wells,  and  rear  compartment,  holding  the 
gas  tank — is  glued  and  screwed  together  from  imported  Belgian 
ash,  just  as  it  was  in  the  three-wheeler  davs.  Strong  and  flexible, 
ash  was  traditionally  used  tor  making  horse  carriages;  it  appeals  to 
Morgan  because  it  costs  less  than  aluminum  and  is  lighter  than 
steel. 

Once  the  frame  is  bolted  to  the  chassis,  the  car  goes  to  the  tin 
shop,  where  the  characteristic  Morgan  shape  is  created  out  of 
strips  of  twenty-gauge  sheet  steel  in  a  noisy  spectacle  of  cutting, 
soldering,  and  banging  that  .  uld  be  taken  tor  the  ode-to-indus- 
try  scene  in  a  comic  opera.  Exc  :p  t  for  a  drill  here  and  there  and  a 


spot  welder,  the  only  thing  in  the  shop  that  runs  on  electricity  is 
the  lights.  Even-thing  else  is  operated  by  hand,  from  the  "swag- 
ging"  machine,  which  is  used  to  put  a  fortifying  crimp  in  the  sides 
oi  the  gas  tank  and  looks  like  the  rollers  on  an  old  clothes  washer, 
to  the  fly  press,  which  punches  out  the  seventy  louvers  in  the 
hood  and  was  purchased  fifty  years  ago  to  replace  one  just  like  it 
that  had  worn  out.  Few  measurements  are  taken  with  much  pre- 
cision; parts  are  fitted  more  or  less  by  standing  back  to  see  whether 
thev  look  right.  Harold  Portman,  the  sixty-five-year-old  fender 
fitter,  has  an  assistant  hold  a  fender  up  to  the  body  while  he  slices 
oft  a  bit  here  and  there  with  a  pair  of  tin  snips,  draws  back  to  have 
a  look,  snips  off  some  more,  looks  again;  then  the  two  men  screw 
the  fender  onto  the  car — each  one  cut  and  fit  separately.  "If  I  cut 
two  exactly  alike,  then  one  of  them  wouldn't  fit,"  he  says. 

The  nineteenth-century  atmosphere  on  the  shop  floor  carries 
over  to  the  practices  of  management.  When  the  sales  director 
wants  to  look  up  records  on  Morgan  buyers  he  has  to  haul  out 
stacks  ox'  dusty  ledgers  tied  together  with  baling  twine.  Orders 
from  the  parts  department  to  the  machine  shop  are  written  on  bits 
of  scrap  paper  that  look  as  if  they'd  spent  a  year  crumpled  up  in  a 
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schoolboy's  pocket.  Production  gets  hold  up  tor  want  of  a  wiper 
Made,  a  ruse  box.  Theoretically,  the  factory  in  geared  to  turn  out 
nine  cars  a  week;  it  rarely  does,  or  at  least  not  tor  long.  One  prob 
lem  is  that  the  skills  involved  in  making  the  car  are  of  such  an 
archaic  order  that  it  is  impossible  quickly  to  replace  men  who  get 
sick  or  retire.  "You  take  a  metalworker  from  another  factory," 
says  Pay,  "and  you  put  him  in  here  and  tell  him  to  make  a  door 
panel  out  of  a  flat  piece  of  steel — why,  he  wouldn't  have  a  clue." 
Another  is  that  the  unions,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  premises,  put 
strict  limits  on  the  ratio  ot  trainees  that  can  be  hired  proportion- 
ate to  journeymen,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
exclusive  nature  ot  their  crafts. 

For  its  part,  the  Morgan  family  has  tra- 
ditionally had  a  flinty  attitude  toward  the 
work  force.  "When  it  comes  to  the  work- 
ers, Father  was  ot  the  cloth-hat  and  bicycle 
school,"  says  Peter,  who  lives  with  his  wife 
in  a  sixteenth-century  farmhouse  in  west- 
ern Herefordshire  and  as  a  hobby  collects 
stamps  from  the  islands  of  Seychelles.  "If 
he  saw  a  man  driving  to  work  in  a  car  he'd 
think  he  was  paying  him  too  much."  In 
this  regard,  old  HFS,  who  died  in  1959, 
would  have  little  cause  to  worry  about  his 
son.  Average  pay  in  the  plant  is  about 
$12,000  a  year,  and  perquisites  precious 
few.  The  last  bonus  anyone  can  remember 
was  handed  out  in  1959  on  the  company's 
fiftieth  anniversary. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  company's  parsi- 
mony carries  over  into  its  limited  efforts  in 
the  area  of  research  and  development. 
These  take  place  inside  a  little  green 
wooden  shed  in  back  of  the  plant  that  has  a 
"Keep  Out"  sign  on  the  door  and  is  heated  by  a  coal-burning  stove 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  piled-high  car  parts  and  general  junk.  This 
is  where  the  chief  engineer,  Maurice  Owens,  did  all  the  work  to 
develop  the  original  Plus  8  and  also  lays  plans  for  future  changes. 
Rotund  and  jovial — he  owns  a  pub  in  nearby  Upton-on-Severn 
whose  provender  he  enjoys  himself — Owens  is  a  specialist  in  race- 
car  development  and  is  the  only  Morgan  employee  who  has  ever 
worked  for  other  manufacturers.  Among  his  projects  are  a  turbo- 
charger,  to  give  the  fuel-injected  engine  even  more  of  a  boost, 
and  a  rubber-doughnut  device  to  dampen  the  activity  of  the  rear 
axle.  "I  want  the  car  to  start  going  over  all  the  bumps,"  he  says, 
"and  do  it  gently." 


Some  aspects  ot  its  engineering  will  almost  certainly  never 
change.  One  of  these  is  its  famous  front-suspension  system,  which 
was  designed  by  HFS  tor  the  original  three-wheeler  and  has  been 
altered  very  little  ever  since.  It  consists  of  a  kingpin,  or  pillar, 
attached  to  each  wheel  which  slides  up  and  down  on  coil  springs, 
keeping  the  wheel  perpendicular  to  the  road,  instead  of  being 
cambered  in  or  out  as  it  is  on  modern  sports  cars.  The  system's 
virtue  is  that  it  keeps  the  tire  surface  100  percent  in  contact  with 
the  road  surface,  which  increases  the  car's  speed  around  a  corner. 
Its  disadvantage  is  that  it  provides  a  rocky  ride. 

Long  inured  to  the  mild  abuse  the  sys- 
tem takes  from  car  magazines,  Peter's  thir- 
ty-five-year-old son,  Charles  Morgan,  a 
former  TV-documentary  maker  and  race- 
car  driver  who  joined  the  company  last 
year  to  learn  the  ropes,  likes  to  take  visitors 
out  for  a  spin  around  Malvern  to  show 
what  it  can  do.  Despite  the  narrow  lanes 
and  two-way  traffic,  he  soon  has  the 
machine  going  over  100  miles  an  hour,  all 
the  while  chatting  about  its  steering  and 
acceleration,  pausing  to  sneer  at  a  BMW 
that  has  to  brake  at  a  corner  while  the 
Morgan  goes  tearing  past.  "The  one  thing 
you  do  not  want  to  do,"  he  says,  jamming 
on  the  brakes  and  shifting  down  to  second 
as  a  blue  farm  tractor  suddenly  hauls  into 
view,  "is  to  lose  this  tremendous  road- 
holding  ability  just  to  get  a  good  ride." 

His  father,  however,  more  chastened  by 
the  painful  experience  of  the  early  1960s, 
is  no  longer  sure  that  all  questions  involv- 
ing style  and  comfort  should  remain  forev- 
er beyond  the  pale.  "People  think  we'll 
never  change,"  he  says.  "But  I  say  this,  and  I  shall  teach  Charles 
the  same  way.  If  you  cannot  sell  the  car  in  its  present  form,  then 
you  must  do  something."  Oh,  really?  Something  like  providing 
decent  headroom  in  the  cockpit?  Or  a  top  that  doesn't  billow  out 
so  that  water  squirts  in  your  ear  every  time  you  go  over  fifty  miles 
an  hour  in  the  rain?  Or  less  heat  transference  under  the  dash  so 
that  your  feet  aren't  roasted  like  a  pair  of  squab?  Not  immediately, 
he  says.  Morgan  people  can  rest  assured  that  nothing  quite  so 
drastic  will  happen  anytime  soon.  □ 

Bruce  Porter,  a  New  York-based  journalist,  teaches  at  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege and  Columbia  University' s  Graduate  School  of  journalism. 


THE  AMERICAN  MODEL 


Anew  Morgan  can  be  purchased  in  the  United  States 
from  Isis  Imports,  on  Pier  33,  San  Francisco.  The  firm 
is  owned  by  Bill  Fink,  who  got  his  first  one,  a  Plus  4,  in 
the  early  1960s  while  rowing  for  Yale  at  the  Henley 
Regatta.  He  later  rowed  for  Oxford  (he  named  his  company  after 
the  river  that  flows  through  the  town). 

Isis  brings  in  about  thirty  cars  a  year,  and  American  buyers  can 
expect  delivery  in  ten  months — a  fraction  of  the  time  Europeans 
must  wait.  But  the  U.S.  Morgan  is  not  cheap:  the  Plus  8  sells  for 
about  30  percent  more  than  it  does  in  England.  The  increase 
comes  largely  from  the  extra  work  Fink  puts  into  each  car  to  ena- 
ble it  to  pass  the  crash  tests  and  meet  the  emissions  standards 
imposed  by  the  federal  government.  This  involves  fitting  alumi- 
num beams  into  the  doors,  reinforcing  the  bumpers — the  original 
ones  provide  little  more  than  decoration — and,  most  dramatical- 


ly, converting  the  engine  to  run  on  liquid  propane  gas.  Propane, 
an  abundant  by-product  of  the  refining  process,  not  only  burns 
more  cleanly  than  gasoline  but — because  it  requires  none  of  the 
cumbersome  antipollution  devices  fitted  into  gasoline-driven 
cars— also  makes  the  car  respond  more  quickly. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  finding  propane  Most  truck  stops 
have  it,  but  they  are  located  few  and  far  between  on  i  <  r  rate 
highways.  Campgrounds  also  keep  it  for  filling  appb  n<  :s  on 
recreational  vehicles,  but  they  often  close  «v'ith  all 

the  other  hardships  they  endure,  however,  r:  hard- 

ly regard  the  fuel  problem  as  insurmounta'  Await  of  Dal- 

las, for  instance,  who  expects  to  take  d<  lonth  of  his 

brand-new  deep-burgundy,  turbocharg  < ing  serious 

thought  to  resolving  the  issue  by  ir  •  propane  fueling 

depot  right  in  his  own  backyard. 
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Sleek  as  a  mink,  she  strides  down  the  dark  street 

toward  the  Chelsea  nightcluh.  Her  long  legs  in  a 

red  jumpsuit,  shoulder  hag  swinging,  she  has  the 

reckless  elegance  of  a  Vogue  model  en  route  to  a 

photo  session.  Yet  in  minutes  a  hushed  audience 

will  listen  to  Karen  Akers  sing  about  loss  and 

betrayal,  the  man  who  got  away  and  the  pain  he  left  behind.  And 

this  woman  who  looks  as  if  she  has  to  bolt  the  door  to  keep  the 

world  at  bay  will  make  them  believe  she's  been  there. 

I've  been  taught  by  experts. 

The  audience  holds  its  breath;  Peter  Allen's  line  introduces 
what  they  know  as  one  of  Akers's  signature  songs. 
I'll  teach  you  to  make  friends  with  pain, 
That's  lesson  number  one. 
No,  it's  not  much  fun. 
She  stands  alone  under  a  single  spotlight  and  makes  you  believe 
that  a  Nefertiti  profile  and  wraparound  almond  eyes  are  no  pro- 
tection against  love's  roller-coaster  ride. 

The  Akers  miracle  is  all  in  the  voice.  It  is  a  husky,  raw-silk 
contralto  with  a  barely  controlled  tremolo  that  can  take  old 
songs,  sad  songs,  and  turn  them  into  Akers  songs.  Brel,  Sond- 
heim,  Billy  Joel,  Aznavour,  Craig  Carnelia,  and  Piaf — she  sings 
them  all.  Piaf  is  her  first  love.  (She  admits  to  feeling  more  French 
than  American.)  Listening  to  Piaf,  Akers  found  the  courage  to 
chart  her  own,  singular  career,  rather  than  those  of  fashion  and 
commerce.  "What  I  love  about  Piaf  is  her  honesty,"  she  says. 
"She  said  it  herself  when  asked  how  it  was  she  kept  the  love  of  the 
people:  'C'est  la  sincente  enfin. '  "  Akers's  French  is  flawless.  Ifyou 
shut  your  eyes  and  let  her  haunting  alto  resonate,  her  "Non,  rien 
de  rien,  je  ne  regrette  rien"  conjures  up  the  Little  Sparrow.  "Piaf's 
been  dead  twenty-three  years,"  whispers  a  man  in  the  audience, 
"but  now  we  have  Karen.  It's  like  a  Second  Coming." 

Akers  and  her  faithful  have  come  a  long  way  together.  Her 
performances  have  a  quality  of  not  so  much  a  concert  as  a  re- 
union. She  has,  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  words,  a  cult  following. 
They  first  heard  her  in  places  like  Mickey's  and  Reno  Sweeney's, 
in  Manhattan,  narrow  little  clubs  where  you  had  to  squeeze  past 
wobbly  tables  to  get  close  enough  to  see  her  through  the  smoke. 
Reno  Sweeney's  is  where  she  was  spotted  by  a  German-born  film- 
maker eight  years  ago.  Christian  Blackwood  heard  her  and 
thought,  "What  a  marvelous  record;  I  wonder  who  it  is. "  Then  he 


saw  her,  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights,  sitting  on  a  stool. 

Blackwood  filmed  her  and  called  the  resulting  documentary 
Presenting  Karen  Akers.  PBS  keeps  rerunning  the  Akers  show,  and 
by  now,  at  forty,  she  can  claim  a  following  that  reaches  far  beyond 
the  tight  world  of  West  Side  club  enthusiasts.  But  Reno  Sween- 
ey's has  since  folded,  its  place  taken  by  an  Italian  restaurant. 
Cabaret  has  never  occupied  the  kind  of  prominent  place  in  Amer- 
ican cultural  life  that  it  does  in  Europe.  Akers,  who  loves  nothing 
more  than  the  intimacy  of  singing  in  a  small  place  to  an  audience 
unafraid  to  get  involved  with  her  music,  knows  this. 

The  road  to  stardom  lies  somewhere  else:  in  records  and  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  extravaganzas.  "Record  companies  can't  get  a 
handle  on  my  appeal,"  she  says.  As  a  result,  she  still  is  waiting  to 
cut  an  original  album.  "They're  confused  about  my  'market.' 
Pop,  show,  balladeer,  or  cabaret.7  She  does  them  all,  but  the  epi- 
thets attached  to  an  Akers  performance  stake  out  a  different  ter- 
ritory: "class  act,"  "sophisticated,"  "stylish" — hatdly  the  hype  of 
the  mass  market.  And  then,  she  herself  is  a  little  ambivalent 
about  how  far  she  is  willing  to  go  to  sell  her  songs.  There  is  always 
the  example  of  Piafs  "sincerite,''  but  Piaf  burst  on  a  different 
stage,  in  anothet  setting.  Besides,  Akers  notes,  "People  aren't 
going  to  buy  my  records  because  1  sound  like  somebody  else." 

Not  that  she  does  sound  like  anybody  else.  One  thing  that  sets 
her  apart  is  the  unabashedly  cultivated  sensibility  that  infotms 
her  singing.  If  Katharine  Hepburn  or  Anouk  Aimee  could  sing, 
one  suspects  they  would  sound  like  Karen  Akers.  Something  else 
that  sets  her  apart  is  her  diction,  which  is  crystal-clear.  "Words 
are  terribly  important  to  me,"  she  says.  "I  choose  songs  that  ring 
true.  I  like  to  tell  stories. "  She  is  endlessly  searching  for  "minidra- 
mas,"  songs  like  "I  Dreamed  a  Dream,"  in  her  current  repertoire, 
from  the  London  hit  musical  Les  Miserables. 

When  I  was  young  and  unafraid, 

Then  dreams  were  made  and  used  and  wasted. 

There  was  no  ransom  to  be  paid, 

No  song  unsung,  no  wine  untasted. 

It  was  her  love  of  words  that  attracted  her  to  the  music  of  Joan 
Baez,  Joni  Mitchell,  and  Carolyn  Hester  in  the  late  sixties.  "In 
those  days,"  says  her  husband,  the  Washington  attorney  Jim 

Kati  Marton  writes  on  politics  and  culture.  Her  first  novel,  An  Amer- 
ican Woman,  is  due  from  W.  W.  Norton  later  this  year. 
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Akers,  "I  used  to  have  to  plead 
with  her  to  get  out  the  guitar 
and  play  for  a  few  friends." 
Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed 
since  she  strummed  the  guitar 
for  a  few  friends.  A  Carnegie 
Hall  sellout  and  a  Tony  nomi- 
nation for  her  performance  in 
the  musical  Nine  have  hap- 
pened along  the  way.  Spread 
over  that  much  time,  her  rise 
has  hardly  been  meteoric.  Her 
career  has  been  managed  in 
steady  increments,  Akers's 
way. 

Now  Akers  skirts  the  rim  of 
something  you  can  call  the  Big 
Time  or,  if  you're  given  to 
excess,  the  Legend;  and  she  is  a 
bit  uncertain  how  or  if  to  take 
the  plunge.  Films?  She's  done 
two,  in  not-bad  company: 
Woody  Allen's  The  Purple  Rose 
of  Cairo  and  Mike  Nichols  and 
Nora  Ephron's  Heartburn, 
which  opens  this  month. 
Neither  appearance  was  more 
than  a  quirky  cameo.  Still, 
they're  on  the  resume,  and 
they've  whetted  her  appetite  to 
do  more.  The  problem  for 
Akers  with  both  films  and  the 
stage  is  that  everything  about 
lier — her  height,  her  cheek- 
bones, her  eyes,  her  voice — is 
larger  than  life.  How  do  you 
cast  such  an  extravagant  pres- 
ence in  a  film  or  a  play?  Very 
carefully.  "It's  the  bones,"  she 
moans;  "they  can't  seem  to  get 
past  the  bones." 

The  playwright  Arthur  Ko- 
pit,  who,  along  with  the  direc- 
tor Tommy  Tune,  cast  her  as 
Luisa  Contini,  the  endlessly  betrayed  wife  in  Nine,  was  haunted 
by  a  different  quality:  "She  had  this  quiet  authority;  the  minute 
she  walked  onstage  you  knew  what  she  stood  tor.  And  then  the 
voice  was  overwhelming."  With  only  two  ot  Maury  Yeston's 
splendid  songs  she  copped  that  Tony  nomination.  Kopit  thinks 
the  best  is  yet  to  come.  "She's  come  a  long  way  since  Nine, "  he 
says.  "Her  range  just  keeps  growing." 

Sometimes  she  thinks  she  should  have  accomplished  more  bv 
now,  but  family  life  has  held  things  back.  Still,  it  anybody  is  mak- 
ing outsized  sacrifices  in  her  family,  it  is  her  husband.  Jim  Akers  is 
bedrock  America.  The  pride  and  joy  of  a  small-town  Indiana  fam- 
ily, he  is  an  overachiever  who  went  to  Columbia  University  and 
has  a  passion  for  ballet.  The  Akerses'  eighteen  \  ear  marriage  is  a 
testament  to  heartland  values  prevailing  over  the  thinner  stuff  of 
the  fast  track.  "If  I'd  really  gone  full-steam  into  my  career, "  Karen 
says,  "I  might  have  lost  the  boys  by  now." 

"The  boys,"  as  she  calls  them,  are  Jim  and  their  sons,  Jeremy, 
twelve,  and  Christopher,  ten.  They  are  Akers's  source  ot  sanity 
and  permanence  in  a  profession  known  tor  neither.  Their  house, 
on  a  tree-lined  Washington  street  favored  by  diplomats  and  di>e 


tors,  proclaims  upper-middle-class  solidity.  On  the  days  of  the 
week  when  Karen  is  in  residence,  hei  face,  suburban-smooth, 
matches  her  decor.  The  remaining  days  of  the  week  are  spent  in  a 
cramped  Upper  West  Side  pied-a-terre,  home  base  for  another 
lite.  This  lite  is  charged  with  the  too-highs  and  the  deep  lows  of 
any  show-business  career. 

Akers  had  her  strongest  taste  of  that  high-to-low 
plunge  the  night  she  withdrew  from  Nine.  For 
nearly  a  year,  the  cast,  headed  by  Raul  Julia,  had 
been  her  family.  By  now  she  and  Julia,  who  had 
played  a  married  couple,  were,  as  she  puts  it,  "dis- 
gustingly married."  After  their  last  performance 
together  (Julia  was  continuing  with  the  show),  the  two  of  them 
smoked  Cuban  cigars  and  cleaned  out  her  dressing  room.  Alone, 
Akers  stumbled  through  the  gray  drizzle  to  her  West  Side  hideout, 
feeling  that  inevitable  sense  ot  letdown  familiar  to  all  in  the  act- 
ing tribe. 

The  child  of  cultured,  Upper  East  Side  Manhattanites,  Karen 
grew  up  speaking  fluent  French  and  Italian.  Her  Catholic  school- 
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ing  was  no  spur  to  an  early  singing  career.  Singing  felt  too  good. 
There  was  supposed  to  he  more  to  life  than  that.  Gradually,  Akers 
says,  it  dawned  on  her  that  it  wasn't  only  her  private  need  she  was 
feeding.  "1  think  it  happened  when  I  first  sang  a  Brel  song,"  she 
says,  "  'Song  for  Old  Lovers,'  and  saw  a  man  sobbing  in  the  back 
of  the  room.  Later,  his  wife  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Thank  you; 
he  hasn't  been  able  to  cry  in  such  a  long  time.' 

"I  need  the  mix,"  says  Karen  Akers,  sitting  in  the  airy,  green- 
and-white  interior  of  her  Washington  home.  "I  need  the  surprise 
of  New  York  to  balance  this  .  .  ."  Her  boa- long  arms  sweep  in  a 
sunny  room  and  the  backyard  with  its  tire  swing  beyond.  Karen 
had  dreamed  for  years  about  having  a  lilac  bush  in  her  garden.  It 
was  Jim  Akers  who  actually  got  around  to  planting  one. 

Theirs  is  a  family  portrait  almost  absurdly  removed  from  the  life 
on  the  brink  which  she  sings  about  by  night.  But  the  bright  living 
room  and  even  her  "boys"  do  not  contain  Karen  Akers.  The 
house,  with  the  paint  peeling  from  the  dining-room  ceiling — "I 
keep  meaning  to  do  something  about  that,"  she  sighs — is  not  her 
border.  This  is  a  place  for  her  to  recharge  before  the  next  testing. 
Implicit  in  her  finely  chiseled  features  is  a  possibility  for  immod- 


eration,  tor  the  t.ikmg  oi  risks.  "Who  is  to  say  who  is  needy?"  she 
asks.  "I  live  a  large  part  of  my  life  through  im  songs." 

Inevitably,  there  are  moments  when  it  is  n<  X  si  i  easy  making  all 
the  pieces  fit — moments  when  a  subliminal  resentment  bubbles 
to  the  surface  of  their  smooth  domestic  life.  Not  long  ago  Karen 
came  home  from  a  gig  too  tired  to  sing  the  boys  their  anticipated 
lullabies.  "Where  are  your  priorities,  Karen?"  Jim  demanded. 

Karen  Akers  has  a  better  grip  on  her  priorities 
than  most.  Perhaps  because  until  now  she  has 
been  that  anomaly — a  gradual  bloomer  in  a  field 
of  smash  successes  or  crashing  failures — she  is 
pushing  hard  now.    Her  repertoire  shifts  and 
stretches  in  unexpected  directions  all  the  time. 
She  is  shedding  some  of  those  bitter,  worldly  ballads  that  are  her 
trademark  in  cabaret — the  so-called  razor-blade  music.  There's  a 
deeper  pop  connection  now,  and  sprinklings  of  humor  through- 
out her  performance.  Belting  out  a  spoof  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
called  "Torch  Song,"  she  works  up  a  real  head  of  comic  steam. 

Who  wants  a  date  with  a  tall  green  lady? 
The  house  breaks  up.  She  is  even  tackling  Beatles  songs,  though 
for  now  she  feels  shaky  doing  "Fool  on  the  Hill." 

Mark  Hummel,  her  music  director  and  piano  accompanist,  has 
urged  her  in  these  new  directions.  Akers  also  attributes  some  of 
the  changes  to  her  own  growing  self-confidence:  "Age  helps  too. 
You  don't  mind  so  much  making  a  fool  of  yourself." 

"I'm  still  a  klutz,"  she  says  with  a  laugh.  "Do  I  really  have  to 
learn  to  dance?"  A  klutz  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  she 
does  have  a  way  of  switching  from  unwieldy  colt  to  lissome  swan 
and  back  again.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  cuddly,  all-American  type 
singing  this  persuasively  about  the  absurdity  of  an  ill-timed  love. 
"Don't  you  love  farce?"  she  asks  with  knife-sharp  irony,  in  her 
version  of  Sondheim's  "Send  In  the  Clowns."  In  the  Akers  tone, 
with  its  compressed  emotions,  pain  is  always  held  in  reserve.  You 
do  not  leave  an  Akers  concert  humming  her  songs.  Karen's  own 
voice  can  hang  in  the  air  for  days,  sometimes  weeks. 

"I  love  singing  to  you,"  she  tells  the  sellout  crowd  at  the  Ball- 
room, in  downtown  Manhattan.  Her  people.  They've  followed 
her  from  obscurity  to  the  brink  of  stardom.  She  looks  out  for 
them,  too.  Akers  has  the  mailing  list  she  started  with  nearly  two 
decades  ago.  She  has  been  known  to  decline  performances  at  pric- 
ey places  that  charge  more  than  she  thinks  her  fans  can  afford. 

It  is  true  that  nobody  else  sings  the  way  she  does,  and  that's  why 
they  have  stayed  with  her.  They  pack  Carnegie  Hall  for  her  and 
still  remember  how  her  Luisa  Contini  gave  Nine  its  most  moving 
moments.  They  await  her  return  engagements  for  the  patrician 
aura  that  settles  on  Brel  and  Piaf  and  Sondheim  when  she  sings 
them  as  if  their  songs  had  been  written  for  her  alone. 

All  of  this  makes  one  question  her  promise  for  the  mass  market. 
It  may  be  natural  that  she  should  want  it  all.  "Dr.  Footlights,"  as 
she  calls  success,  is  strong  medicine  against  all  ills.  Selfishly, 
though,  her  fans  hope  she  will  never  stray  too  far  from  the  single 
follow  spot  of  a  cabaret.  □ 

From  July  15  through  ]uly  27,  Karen  Akers  is  performing  at  the  Cine- 
grill,  at  the  Hollywood  Roosevelt  Hotel,  in  Los  Angeles  (call  213- 
466-7000).  Plans  for  August  include  dates  at  the  Plush  Room  at  the 
York  Hotel,  in  San  Francisco  (415-885-6800).  September  brings 
shows  at  the  People's  Light  and  Theatre  Company,  inMalvern,  Penn- 
sylvania (215-647-1900).  A  return  engagement  at  the  Ballroom,  in 
Manhattan,  is  expected  later  in  the  fall  (212-244-3005). 

Making  music  with  Mark  Hummel  at  New  York's  Ballroom,  a  club 
with  the  intimacy  that  makes  the  Akers  magic  work  best. 
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Approaching  Charles  and 
Mary  Magriel's  red-brick 
New  England  house  near 
Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, one  might  well  ex- 
pect to  find  it  filled  with  whirl- 
igigs and  Windsor  chairs.  In- 
stead, one  is  astonished  by  a 
finely  tuned,  sophisticated 
collection  of  lushly  decorative 
glass  by  the  French  art  deco 
master  Rene  Lalique  (1860- 
1945).  In  every  spacious 
room,  on  almost  every  table, 
shelf,  and  cupboard,  the  glass 
glows  in  vivid  jewel  tones  or 
pale,  sensual  opalescence. 
Every  important  form  Lalique 
created,  from  the  early  1920s 
through  the  1930s,  is  represented:  tiny  floral-em 
scent  bottles;  svelte  Egyptian-revival  figures;  plaques  and  plates 
aswirl  with  stylized  nudes;  precious  candy  dishes  whose  lids 
abound  with  dragonflies,  lovebirds,  and  berries.  And,  above  all, 
there  are  the  magnificent  molded-glass  vessels  and  plaques  for 
which  Lalique  is  best-known:  the  Stravinsky-inspired  Firebird, 
an  illuminated,  plumed  figure,  half- 
female;  the  coiled  Serpent  vase,  in  rare 
orange-red;  the  Tourbillons  vase,  'vith  its 
deeply  molded  and  enameled  arabesques; 
and  many,  many  others. 

The  Magriels,  who  are  warm,  informal 
people,  seem  unlikely  aficionados  of  such 
highly  styled  deco.  Charles  Magriel, 
dressed  in  baggy  sweater  and  tweeds,  has  a 
rangy  affability.  Mary,  quietly  hospitable 
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Right:  A  vase  called  Escargot;  at  top,  one  of  a 
pair  of  rare  figurines. 
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and  modest,  is  nevertheless  a 
woman  of  strong  opinions  and 
a  true  partner  in  collecting. 
Magriel,  for  all  his  Yankee 
manner,  is  the  son  oi  Latvian 
immigrants.  When  he  grad- 
uated from  high  school,  in 
1930,  he  went  to  work  and  by 
1945  had  started  his  own  busi- 
ness, Richco  Products,  now  a 
major  janitorial-supplies  com- 
pany throughout  the  New 
England  states. 

About  twenty  years  ago, 
the  Magriels  began  to  collect 
|  art,  guided  largely  by  Charles's 
7,  brother,  Paul,  a  well-known 
I  art  dealer  and  collector  in 
5  New  York.  They  began  with 
nineteenth-century  drawings,  paintings,  and  sculpture;  then 
they  added  bronzes,  Oriental  objects,  and  even  a  suite  of  fin-de- 
siecle  Viennese  furniture.  (Magriel  admits  he  was  never  attracted 
to  Americana — "I  see  too  much  of  it.")  In  the  early  1970s,  the 
Magriels  bought  a  few  undistinguished  Lalique  stemmed  goblets 
of  recent  vintage  (the  Lalique  company  has  continued  as  a  family 
business  since  1876).  "Paul's  not  one  to  be 
tactful,"  says  Magriel,  "and  when  he  saw 
them  he  said,  if  you  like  Lalique,  why 
bother  with  this?  Collect  the  good  stuff  he 
himself  designed  in  the  twenties  and  thir- 
ties.' It  was  a  revelation  to  us." 

Since  then,  the  Magriels  have  collected 
"the  good  stuff"  at  auction  and  from  deal- 
ers and  flea  markets  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Europe  with  single-minded 


Center  page:  Charles  and  Mary  Magriel  with 
their  Cluny  vase  and  nighuand-day  clock. 
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Suzanne  au  Bain,  a  nine-inch  statuette  of  opalescent  frosted  glass. 


Left:  Ajar  called  Tourterelles;  right:  flacon  made  for  a  Coty 
perfume.  Below.  Water  Nymphs,  the  Magrieb'  first  big  purchase. 


Below:  A  rare  handmade  bowl  cast  in  plaster  by  the  lost-wax 
method,  which  gives  it  a  distinctively  coarse  surface. 


Right:  The  vase  that 
nearly  broke  up  the 
Magriel  marriage: 
Serpent,  a  coiled  boa, 
prized  for  its  rare 
pattern  and  color. 


fervor,  always  seeking  the  best  and  rarest.  As  a  businessman, 
Magriel  was  impressed  to  discover  Rene  Lalique  as  a  legendary 
entrepreneur;  but  he  soon  came  to  appreciate  him  as  "the  only 
artistic  man  I  know  who  managed  to  mass-produce  art  while 
maintaining  beauty  and  fine  workmanship." 

The  Magriel  collection  is  still  little-known,  a  situation  to  be 
remedied  with  a  major  exhibition  at  the  prestigious  Sterling  and 
Francine  Clark  Art  Institute,  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts, 
from  June  28  through  September  14.  (Thereafter  it  will  be  at  the 
Springfield  Museum  of  Art,  where  Magriel  is  a  board  member, 
from  September  21  through  October  26.)  Even  the  Clark  Insti- 
tute's director,  David  Brooke,  and  its  associate  curator  of  decora- 
tive art,  Beth  Carver  Wees,  were  surprised  to  discover  the  collec- 
tion almost  in  their  backyard.  The  Clark  Institute's  fine  collec- 
tion of  nineteenth-century  French  Impressionist  art  is  well 
known,  but  when  a  donor  gave  them  a  Lalique  bowl,  Beth  Wees 
sought  out  expert  opinion  and  evaluation. 

She  was  put  in  touch  with  Charles  Magriel,  who  invited  her 
and  Brooke  to  come  see  his  collection.  A  reciprocal  invitation  to 
exhibit  at  the  institute  soon  followed.  Wees  explains,  "The  spe- 
cial exhibitions  we  choose  to  display  frequently  relate  to  aspects 
of  the  Clark  collection,  but  Lalique  is  actually  a  rather  logical 
choice,  since  so  much  of  the  institute  collection  comes  out  of  the 
late-nineteenth-century  France  in  which  Lalique  matured,  stud- 
ied, and  worked.  The  Magriel  collection  is  quite  beautiful,  exten- 
sive, and  carefully  selected." 

Selectivity  is  the  key  to  this  collection's  high  quality.  In  recent 
years,  Magriel  has  winnowed  it  down  from  140  to  90  choice  pieces 
by  eliminating  all  unimportant  forms  (e.g. ,  ashtrays)  and  by  trad- 
ing up  from  good  to  superior  examples.  The  pieces  now  on  display 
at  the  Clark  Institute  normally  occupy  a  specially  designed  wall  of 
silk-lined  shelves  in  Magriel's  living  room.  There,  along  with  the 
emerald  green  artichoke  vase  and  the  cobalt  blue  snail,  lurks  the 
blood  red  vase  whose  body  is  a  coiled  serpent  with  fangs  bared,  the 
only  piece  to  have  caused  contention  between  the  Magriels.  "I 
didn't  want  it.  I  can't  stand  snakes,"  says  Mary. 

"So  at  first  I  didn't  buy  it,"  Charles  continues.  "I  held  oft  a  few 
years,  but  by  then  I  had  to  pay  three  times  the  original  price. 
Almost  divorced  over  it.  Almost  didn't  have  a  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary  this  year!" 

Generally  Magriel  avoids  talking  prices.  Just  contemplating 
the  current  state  of  the  Lalique  market  makes  him  scowl.  "It's 
gone  crazy.  In  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  speculators  got  in  and 
the  bottom  fell  out.  Nowadays  every  little  dealer  thinks  any  La- 
lique piece  is  a  treasure.  But  what's  out  there  is  almost  all 
mediocre.  Most  of  the  best  pieces  are  in  private  collections.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  $1,000  was  a  substantial  price  for  a  good  piece. 
Today  they  go  for  $10,000  and  up."  (The  current  world  records 
for  Lalique  are  $52,800,  last  March,  for  a  night-and-day  clock  in 
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blue  glass;  $44,000,  in  1980,  for  a  cire  perdu  cougar  figurine;  and 
$31,000,  in  1984,  for  a  production  design.) 

Magriel  admits  that  initially  he  bought  "everything  and  any- 
thing with  Lalique's  name  on  it" — including  some  of  the  fakes 
with  forged  signatures  that  are  rife  in  the  field.  (For  a  short  course 
in  Lalique  forgeries,  see  Lalique  Glass,  by  Nicholas  M.  Dawes; 
Crown  Publishers.)  But  now,  after  years  of  handling  Lalique, 
Magriel  can  spot  them  in  a  trice.  He  tells  of  a  dealer  who  showed 
him  a  box  of  "Lalique"  pieces,  all  fakes.  "The  colors  weren't 
right,"  he  says.  "It's  just  the  look  of  the  glass."  Lalique  used  a 
distinctive  low-lead,  malleable  glass  he  called  demi-cristal,  with  a 
"soft,"  frosted  look  and,  often,  bubbles  and  impurities.  Copies, 
like  those  made  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  are 
usually  clearer,  with  harder-edged  modeling.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
dealer  had  been  fooled  and  returned  the  fakes  to  the  source. 

Today,  all  of  Magriel's  pieces  are  signed  and  authenticated, 
and  all  but  one  are  in  perfect  condition.  The  exception  is  an 
eagle-head  automobile-hood  ornament,  one  of  many  that  Hitler 
allegedly  gave  as  gifts  to  his  generals.  The  base  of  Magriel's  eagle 
was  chipped,  he  was  told,  when  a  GI  ripped  it  from  a  Nazi  com- 
mandant's Mercedes  in  Paris  during  the  Liberation. 

One  of  Magriel's  most  prized  trade-ups  is  the  gray  Cluny  vase 
with  black  metal  mounts  terminating  in  molded  classical  heads. 
He  also  prizes  a  pair  of  Egyptian-revival  clear  crystal  figurines, 
slender  as  candlesticks,  that  stand  about  twelve  inches  high. 
"They're  twice  the  size  of  the  pair  in  the  Gulbenkian  collection," 
he  gloats,  alluding  to  the  world's  foremost  Lalique  jewelry  collec- 
tion. A  great  friend  of  Lalique's,  Gulbenkian  used  to  buy  pieces — 
including  many  spectacular  jewels  for  Sarah  Bernhardt — as  they 
were  being  constructed  in  the  workrooms.  The  Magriels  own  no 
Lalique  jewelry.  The  prices,  they  say,  were  already  prohibitive 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  because  of  their  relative  scarcity,  exquisite 
design,  and  handcraftsmanship. 

Lalique  decorative  wares,  on  the  other  hand,  were  produced  in 
multiples  using  the  best  available  technology  for  glass  fabrication. 
They  were  molded,  pressed,  and  cast,  mostly  in  clear  and  opales- 
cent glass,  so  that  rarity  is  often  based  only  on  unusual  color  vari- 
ations. But  the  rarest  Lalique  pieces  were  those  he  produced  by 
the  lost- wax  (cire  perdu)  process:  a  form  is  hand-sculpted  in  wax, 
which  is  "lost"  during  casting.  The  resulting  form  is  unique. 
Magriel  owns  several  cire  perdu  pieces;  but  his  usually  exuberant 
face  clouds  somewhat  as  he  considers  such  a  piece — a  large  ped- 
estal bowl — that  is  not  in  his  collection.  "I  could  have  bought  it.  I 
should  have  .  .  .  ,"  he  mutters,  transformed  suddenly  into  the 
archetypal  collector  brooding  on  the  one  that  got  away.  What's  so 
special  about  this  particular  piece?  "That's  easy,"  says  Magriel, 
brightening.  "It  has  Lalique's  fingerprints  in  the  mold!"  □ 

Andrea  DiNoto  is  the  author  of  Art  Plastic  (Abbeville  Press). 


Above:  Oiseau  de  Feu  (Firebird),  with  three-foot  wing  span.  An 
electric  light  in  bronze  base  makes  it  glow. 


Above:  Dragonflies  on  an  opalescent  powder  box.  Below:  A 
large,  rare  bowl  in  Madagascar  pattern. 
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IN  WORLD-CLASS  SKATING  THE  MAVERICK  CARLO  FASSI  CAN  GET  YOU  TO  THE  FINALS 

ICEBREAKER 


BY  ANITA  FINKEL 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ETHAN  HOFFMAN 


Fassi  watches  Kadavy  hone  her  school  figures  (above)  in  preparation  for  the  1986  Nationals;  she  then  breaks  into  her  free-skating  routine. 


Most  little  girls  who  take  up  serious  skating 
need  plenty  of  coaxing.  Not  Marlene  Kad- 
avy's  little  girl.  "I'd  see  children  at  the 
rink,"  she  recalls,  "and  their  parents  were 
always  urging  them,  'Do  another  one!  Do 
it!'  We  used  to  have  to  tell  Caryn,  'No 
more,  no  more!  It's  time  to  go.'  " 
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By  November  1983,  Caryn  Kadavy  had 
reached  the  comparativeh  advanced  age 
of  sixteen,  but  after  her  years  of  dedication 
and  work,  she  was  still  struggling  at  the 
lowest  rungs  of  the  competitive  ladder.  At 
last  she  was  up  tor  a  spot  in  the  National 
Championships,  the  level  at  which  repu- 


tations are  made.  At  a  cold,  gray  rink  in 
Minneapolis,  she  and  eight  other  Junior 
Ladies  were  vying  for  three  places.  She 
knew  it  was  her  last  chance. 

Amateur  skating  is  all-consuming — and 
expensive.  Even  at  the  most  modest  level, 
it  costs  at  least  $5, 000  to  $10, 000  a  year  for 
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Running  through  her  program  on  the  rink  at  the  Sassau  Coliseum,  Caryn  Kadavy  displays 
the  line  of  a  Balanehine  ballerina  and  the  sure  feet  of  a  champion  speed  skater. 


the  boots,  the  blades,  the  costumes,  the  I 
coach,  the  ice  time,  the  travel.  For  Donald 
and  Marlene  Kadavy,   it  had  been  too.r 
many  years  of  seeing  all  this  end  in  their 
daughter's  sprawling  on  the  ice  in  front  ofj 
the  judges,  the  crowd,  and,  worst  of  all, 
themselves.   The  serious,   self-possessed 'i 
Caryn  Kadavy,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  was! 
not  a  skater  people  took  note  of,  even  at 
humble  local  levels.  Unless  she  moved  up 
this  time,  her  parents  regretfully  decided, 
they  would  take  no  more  heartbreak.  As 
for  Caryn,  she  knew  she  was  the  best  of  the 
nine,  but  once  again  she  was  left  behind. 
She  did  not  qualify  for  the  Nationals.  She 
did  not  move  up.  Poised  on  the  brink  of 
oblivion,  she  was  about  to  step  over  it. 

Yet,  as  things  happened,  there  was  one 
person  who  saw  Caryn  skate  in  Minneapo- 
lis and  shared  her  conviction  at  one 
glance.  As  it  further  happened,  this  was 
Carlo  Fassi,  the  most  successful  coach  in 
skating  history,  who  can  look  back  on  a 
roster  of  students  headed  by  four  Olympic 
champions.  No  other  coach  in  the  West 
has  had  more  than  one.  Besides,  Fassi's 
champions  have  been  among  the  sport's 
most  illustrious:  the  Americans  Peggy 
Fleming  and  Dorothy  Hamill,  and  the 
Britons  John  Cum-  and  Robin  Cousins. 

Presiding  over  the  Broadmoor  World 
Arena,  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
the  skating  capital  of  the  United  States, 
Fassi  had  never  before  had  occasion  to 
venture  to  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  quarter- 
final. But  his  own  students  from  Colorado 
feed  into  the  Midwesterns  also,  and  so  he 
was  in  Minneapolis.  "Well,  I  could  not 
believe  it,"  he  says  of  his  first  look  at 
Caryn,  in  English  still  strongly  spiced  by 
his  native  Italian.  "I  saw  her  jumping  and  I 
felt,  she  has  all  the  technique.  She  won 
the  figures,  and  I  thought  she  was  walking 
away  with  the  Junior  competition.  So  I 
asked  some  of  the  other  coach  from  her 
area — and  they  told  me,  forget  about  it, 
she  choke,  she  can  never  compete.  And  I 
don't  believe.  There  really  were  technical 
reasons  why.  She  skated  poorly,  she  was 
fourth  or  fifth,  and  she  was  out  of  it." 
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As  demanding  and  cruel  as  the  life  of  a 
skater  can  he,  the  champions  reap  rich 
rewards.  When  Hamill  won  the  Olympics 
in  1976,  she  hecame  the  most  highly  paid 
female  athlete  in  the  world.  There  can  be 
other  satisfactions.  John  Curry,  the  men's 
victor  in  1976,  has  used  the  medal's  pres- 
tige to  pursue  his  vision  of  skating  as  a  fully 
developed  theatrical  art.  Skating  is  a 
curious  hybrid,  part  competition  sport, 
part  aesthetics.  The  only  route  to  the  top  is 
bv  way  of  triumph  in  the  Olympics.  So  Fas- 
si,  master  of  the  art  of  winning,  has 
become  a  power.  In  this  evolving  and  tem- 
peramental world — archpolitical,  unex- 
plored, and  remunerative — Fassi  is  the 
kingmaker. 

As  skating  has  proceeded,  particularly 
in  the  past  twenty  years  under  the  scrutiny 
of  television  coverage,  it  has  attracted  its 
rebels,  its  innovators,  the  skaters  good 
enough  to  be  restless  with  the  status  quo. 
With  his  taste  for  competition  tactics,  his 
eye  for  the  new,  and  a  spirit  to  challenge 
the  old  ways,  Fassi  has  welcomed  them. 
He  welcomed  Fleming,  who  held  the 
promise  of  artistic  expression  in  skating, 
and  Hamill,  much  criticized  for  epitomiz- 
ing athletics  at  the  expense  of  "soul";  he 
enabled  Curry  to  win  the  Olympics  and 
saw  the  controversial  Robin  Cousins 
through  the  harshest  criticism  any  cham- 
pion skater  has  yet  had  to  endure.  Never  a 
world  champion,  Cousins  had  made  his 
name  on  the  strength  of  his  unmatched 
bravura.  His  performances  flashed  with  a 
daring  that  drove  crowds  wild.  In  the 
school  figures,  he  was  notoriously  incon- 
sistent. Like  Fleming,  Hamill,  and  Curry, 
he  needed  a  coach  who  would  let  him  go 
his  own  way  and  hold  the  watchdogs  of  the 
old  guard  at  bay.  Fassi  gave  his  champions 
somewhere  to  turn;  they  gave  him  the 
chance  to  turn  his  native  energy,  geniali- 
ty, and  vision  into  a  force.  And  so  his 
being  taken  with  Caryn  Kadavy  was  an 


event  of  real  moment.  "At  that  same  com- 
petition," Fassi  recalls,  "I  approach  her 
father  and  say,  'I  think  your  daughter  has 
everything — if  you  are  interested.' 

Fassi  grew  up  in  the  generation  of  Dick 
Button,  Hans  Gerschwiler,  and  Tenley 
Albright.  Born  in  Milan,  he  was  the  Ital- 
ian champion  from  1943  to  1954-  He  was 
sixth  at  the  1952  Olympics  (Button  won) 
and  third  at  the  World  Championships  the 
next  year.  Turning  professional,  he  at 
once  began  a  coaching  career  in  Italy.  In 
1960,  he  married  a  German  former  skater, 
Christa  von  Kuczkowski. 

Fassi  came  to  America  in  the  wake  of 
tragedy.  In  1961,  the  plane  carrying  the 
American  team  to  the  World  Champion- 
ships crashed,  killing  all  eighteen  skaters, 
five  important  officials  and  coaches,  as 
well  as  four  members  of  the  skaters'  fami- 
lies. Among  those  killed  was  the  Broad- 
moor's head  coach,  Edi  Scholdan.  In  the 
devastation,  Broadmoor's  president,  Wm. 
Thayer  Tutt,  joined  others  looking  for 
replacements  in  the  skating  centers  of 
Europe.  He  interviewed  three  people.  "I 
never  think  that  I  get  to  be  chosen,"  says 
Fassi.  "But  then  I  got  a  telegram,  that  if  I 
was  interested,  to  come."  His  inclination 
was  to  refuse;  Christa  talked  him  into  it. 

In  his  first  year  at  the  Broadmoor,  Fassi 
coached  Monty  Hoyt  to  the  National 
Championship  and  Christine  Haigler  to 
the  Junior  Ladies  title.  Both  were  naturally 
gifted  in  the  area  of  the  school  figures — 
the  disciplined,  academic  tracing  of  circles 
and  arcs  on  clean  ice.  At  the  time,  the  fig- 
ures were  worth  60  percent  of  a  skater's 
score  (they  are  now  worth  30  percent), 
and  thus  it  was  difficult  to  win  if  one's  tal- 
ent lay  in  "free  skating" — jumping,  spin- 
ning, and  dancelike  moving  on  the  ice. 
Haigler  had  one  chief  rival  in  the  United 
States,  a  graceful  Californian  named  Peg- 
gy Fleming.  But  in  the  figures  Fleming  was 
no  match  for  Haigler,  who  consistently 


beat  her,  until  retiring,  in  1965.  As  the 
1968  Olympics  loomed,  Mrs.  Doris  Flem- 
ing came  to  feel  that  unless  her  daughter 
could  perform  at  Haigler's  level  in  the  fig- 
ures, she  would  not  win  at  Grenoble.  So, 
in  1965,  Peggy  Fleming  came  to  the 
Broadmoor  to  work  with  Carlo  Fassi. 

Improving  her  figures  turned  out  to  be  a 
simple  matter.  In  Los  Angeles,  Fleming 
had  had  to  skate  on  hockey  ice,  which  is 
too  hard.  Lightweight  as  she  was,  she  had 
simply  left  no  visible  tracings.  Fassi  always 
ensured  proper  ice  temperature  at  the 
Broadmoor.  Says  Fleming,  "I  improved  a 
lot  just  from  seeing."  Her  former  coach, 
William  Kipp,  had  died  in  the  plane  crash, 
and  she  had  had  no  stable  coaching  since. 
"I  needed  somebody  to  really  train  me,  to 
be  a  consistent  personality  with  me.  The 
environment  at  the  Broadmoor  had  a  nice 
structure  to  it.  It  was  calm;  it  was  warm;  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  go  and  skate  there." 

Fassi,  for  his  part,  saw  in  Fleming  the 
possibility  of  transforming  the  very  basis 
for  determining  a  champion.  "I  saw  skat- 
ing was  at  an  evolution  point,"  he  remem- 
bers. At  the  time,  the  skater's  "pro- 
gram"— the  four-minute  sequence  of 
jumps  and  spins  set  to  music — was  put 
together,  by  the  coach,  with  little  thought 
for  its  artistic  potential.  The  coach  simply 
welded  together  the  hardest  jumps  and 
spins  the  skater  could  muster,  linked  them 
together  with  goodly  stretches  of  back 
crossovers,  and  that  was  that.  Such  a  for- 
mulaic approach  was  completely  unsuited 
to  Fleming,  Fassi  believed,  but  he  was  at  a 
loss  as  how  to  do  better  by  her.  Christa  Fas- 
si had  an  interest  in  the  aesthetic  side  of 
skating,  but  she  was  pregnant  at  the  time. 
So,  against  all  convention,  Fassi  asked 
Bob  Paul,  one  of  the  pros  Fleming  had 
worked  with  in  California,  to  continue  to 
design  her  programs,  and  he  invited  an- 
other choreographer,  Bob  Turk,  to  help 
craft  programs  that  would  display  her  most 
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Some  of  the  competition,  from  left:  the  jazzy  Debi  Thomas,  the  delicate  Tiffany  Chin,  and  Tracey  Damigella,  another  Fassi  protegee. 


elegant  and  interpretive  qualities. 

Fassi  promptly  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  first — though  by  no  means  the 
last — major  controversy  of  his  career. 
'There  was  an  insult  at  the  time,"  he 
recalls:  "  'Carlo  cannot  do  it;  he  has  to 
have  somebody  do  it  for  him.'  I  really 
thought  that  was  stupid.  1  recognized  my 
limits.  The  others  did  not." 

Fleming  won  her  gold  medal,  and  at  age 
thirty-seven  Fassi  was  confirmed  as  one  of 
the  leading  coaches  in  the  world.  Skaters 
came  from  everywhere  to  join  the  Broad- 
moor's community  of  twenty  to  forty  stu- 
dents. In  1976,  John  Cum'  and  Dorothy 
Hamill,  both  Fassi  skaters,  brought  home 
the  gold.  But  criticism  against  Fassi  was 
mounting,  too.  Like  the  students  he  guid- 
ed to  the  victor's  podium,  he  was  seen  to 
express  a  quality  of  independence,  of  self- 
direction,  that  did  not  sit  well  with  the  rest 
of  the  skating  world. 

He  is  a  cosmopolitan  in  a  small-town 
world,  an  internationalist  in  a  domain  ot 
militant  nationalism.  He  is  franklv  inter- 
ested in  and  embraces  the  profit  motive. 
He  accepts,  he  says,  any  qualified  student 
who  can  pay  his  fees.  Over  the  years  some 
of  these  have  been  Russians,  and  mam 
have  been  competitors  of  top  American 
hopes.  Genial — to  a  fault,  one  hears— 
Fassi  has  made  a  practice  of  befriending 
officials  and  judges  of  every  nation.  He 
hears  much  that  others  do  not.  "I  went  to 
Carlo  Fassi,"  John  Curry  has  said,  "be- 


cause I  knew  he  was  the  best  politician  in 
ice  skating.  I'd  been  skating  very  well,  but 
not  always  placing  very  well,  for  a  long 
time.  But  I  was  in  this  game,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  get  an  inkling  of  how  it  was 
played.  I  needed  to  arrive  with  Carlo  Fassi. 
I  had  to  have  him  working  tor  me  at  the 
championships." 

That  was  in  1976.  By  the  time  of  the 
1980  Olympic  Games,  at  Lake  Placid,  Fas- 
si's  relationship  with  the  American  skat- 
ing establishment  had  reached  an  all-time 
low.  It  was  widely  telt,  and  loudly  hinted, 
that  Fassi  had  somehow  maneuvered  the 
judging  to  favor  the  British  Robin  Cousins 
over  the  United  States  champion  Charles 
Tickner,  who  finished  third.  Between 
1980  and  1985,  Fassi  was  spoken  ot  in 
terms  that  call  to  mind  the  Renaissance 
figure  of  the  Machiavel,  the  suspect  Ital- 
ian, i  et  not  one  insinuation  has  ever  been 
specific,  not  even  off  the  record.  The  sole 
documented  instance  of  Fassi's  legendary 
"politicking"  comes  in  Curry's  autobiogra- 
phy. At  the  crucial  1976  European  Cham- 
pionships. Fassi  heard  "in  a  very  'round  the 
corner'  way"  of  a  Russian  plot  to  defeat 
Curry  on  the  basis  of  an  allegedly  "illegal" 
move  in  his  program.  Fassi  instructed  Cur- 
drop  the  move — and  hatched  a  coun- 
terplot that  made  the  Russians  look  ridicu- 
lous and  irresponsible. 

Fassi  is  philosophical  about  the  years  ot 
controversy,  acknowledging  that  all  his 
champions — except   Peggy  Fleming — 


have  been  disputed:  "Dorothy,  and  John 
Curry,  and  Robin,  especially  Robin — I 
had  all  the  American  team  on  my  neck, 
because  they  thought  he  was  terrible.  But 
after  tour  of  these,  who  are  the  four  that  are 
on  top,  professionally?  That  make  the 
most  money  and  are  doing  very  well?  Peg- 
gy Fleming,  John  Curry,  Dorothy  Hamill, 
and  Robin  Cousins.  And  I  am  very  proud 
that  even  with  being  judged  as  I  was,  those 
still  are  the  four  that  dominate." 

This  complex  interweaving  oi  achieve- 
ment and  criticism  made  the  partnership 
of  Caryn  Kadavy  and  Carlo  Fassi  very 
nearly  a  missed  opportunity  for  both.  After 
Fassi's  approach  to  Donald  Kadavy,  there 
was  silence.  "They  were  kind  of  con- 
cerned," Fassi  admits.  "Sometimes  I  have 
a  reputation  in  this  country  to  be  ruthless. 
Which  I  don't  think  is  true,  but  I  have  it." 
For  months,  Fassi  pursued  Caryn,  calling 
the  Kadavys  to  urge  them  to  at  least  "try 
out"  the  Broadmoor  for  a  week  or  two  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1984.  On  his  way  back 
from  the  World  Championships,  he 
stopped  at  O'Hare  Airport  for  a  face-to- 
face  meeting.  "He  begged  us  to  let  her 
come  out,"  says  Marlene  Kadavy.  "Final- 
ly ,  one  of  our  friends  in  Erie  gave  us  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  see  what  was  at  the  end  of 
that  rainbow." 

With  his  former  students,  all  of  whom 
had  come  to  him,  Fassi's  problem  had  been 
to  present  them  to  the  judges  in  a  light  that 
made  them  seem  like  inevitable  cham- 
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ions.  With  Kadavy,  it  was  different.  I  ler 
ilcnt  w.i>  overwhelming  and  she  was  bril- 
ant  ,u  isolated  moments,  but  she  had  not 
et  learned  to  unify  those  brilliant  mo- 
tents  ni  a  continuum.  "1  could  always  do 
he  jumps,"  Caryn  says.  'That  was  my 
>roblem  at  that  Midwestern  competi 
ion — putting  them  together  in  the  pro- 
:ram."  In  skating,  tor  the  pa>t  ten  years, 
nultiple-revolution  jumps  have  been  the 
ole  criterion   tor   assessing  competitive 
ikating,   .md  a  championship  is  decided 
oday  according  to  who  successfully  com- 
petes the  most  triple  jumps.  Caryn  does 
the   largest   number  ot   triple  jumps  any 
American  woman  has  so  tar  executed:  the 
loop,  toe  loop,  toe  Walley,  and  Salchow. 
What  sets  hers  apart  is  the  cleanness  of 
execution,   the  technical  perfection  of 
each  part  ot  the  jump:  the  sharpness  ot  the 
takeoff,  the  airiness  of  the  revolution,  the 
precision  ot  the  landing.  These  qualities 
have  never  tailed  her,  and,  working  with 
the  Fassis,  she  has  risen  fast. 

Only  eight  months  after  coming  to 
Colorado  Springs,  Caryn  did  make  it  to 
the  Nationals,  as  the  Midwestern  silver- 
medalist  Senior  lady,  in  1985.  She  stunned 
the  skating  world  by  placing  third  on  her 
first  try.  It  the  USFSA  had  never  before 
seen  such  a  meteoric  rise,  it  had  also  never 
seen  anyone  like  Caryn,  taking  to  the  ice 
in  her  demure,  off-white  skating  dress, 
with  her  music  drawn  from  the  opera-bal- 
let repertory  (Gounod  and  Verdi,  all  of  it 
chosen  by  Christa).  With  her  blond  hair 
tucked  up,  her  Balanchine  body  and  sure 
feet,  Caryn,  amid  the  lookalike  athletes, 
pointed  the  way  to  another  time.  Watch- 
ing her  jump,  everyone  knew  she  wasn't 
looking  backward,  but  few  would  have 
dared  to  hope  this  was  the  way  of  the 
future.  Like  Fleming,  Curry,  and  Cousins 
before  her,  she  was  making  a  quantum 
leap.  Ranking  members  of  the  USFSA 
murmur,  privately,  that  she  is  among  the 
two  or  three  most  talented  skaters  ever  to 
come  to  their  attention.  This  year,  Caryn 
placed  second  at  the  Nationals  and  com- 
peted for  the  first  time  in  the  World 
Championships,  where  she  was  eighth — a 
respectable  first-time  finish — and  popular 
with  the  crowd.  As  the  1986-87  skating 
year  gets  under  way  this  month  with  the 
Goodwill  Games  in  Moscow,  July  5  to  20, 
she  meets  it  as  this  country's  most  lustrous 
hope  for  the  1988  Olympics,  in  Calgary. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  Carlo  Fassi 
does  not  raise  his  champions  from  the  age 
of  eight.  But  the  takeoff  of  Caryn  Kadavy 


provides  an  insight  into  why  he  is  the 

"master  teat,  her,"  suited  to  those  few  StU 
dents  who  have  a  likely  shot  ,u  the  very  top 
achievements.  "Carlo,"  one  ot  his  former 
students  once  said,  "is  tor  seniors  only." 

Right  now  the  Fassis  have  the  strongest 
group  of  competitors  in  hand  since  perhaps 
1976.  Caryn  Kadavy  heads  the  list,  but 
two  other  Liirls,  both  seventeen,  are  close 
behind  her:  Tracey  Damigella,  fourth  in 
the  United  States  this  year,  and  Jill  Tren- 
ary,  who  was  fifth.  Then  there  is  Angelo 


Caryn  at  Midsin  1984 — she  didn't  make  it 
to  Nationals,  but  she  was  by  far  the  best 
skater  there.  She  used  to  be  really  iffy 
under  pressure,  but  she  enjoys  the  piessure 
Carlo  puts  on."  It  never  lets  up;  there  is  no 
offseason  for  a  Fassi  student,  Dickson  con- 
tinues. "With  each  lesson  he  makes  it 
harder  and  harder.  He  expects  you  to  he 
more  perfect  each  time." 

Fassi's  confidence  in  her  has  kindled  her 
own.  Caryn  Kadavy  dreams  of  competing 
at  the  Olympics.  Beyond  that,  all  she  real- 


Carta  and  Christa  Fassi,  rinkside,  share  Kadavy' s  high  after  a  dazzling  practice  run. 


D'Agostino,  twenty-two,  second  in  free 
skating  at  this  year's  Nationals  and  fourth 
overall.  He  is  a  stylist,  unlike  anyone  else 
on  the  scene  in  men's  skating  today. 

In  the  small  world  of  skating,  a  coach 
and  his  past  and  present  students  often 
make  up  a  kind  of  extended  family.  A 
former  Fassi  competitor,  Tom  Dickson, 
now  a  soloist  in  the  Ice  Capades,  has 
returned  to  Colorado  Springs  and  worked 
with  Caryn.  He  has  seen,  more  closely 
than  any  other  observer,  the  chemistry 
that  has  helped  Caryn  break  that  twelve- 
year  losing  streak.  "There's  a  kind  of  ener- 
gy between  Carlo  and  Caryn,"  Dickson 
says.  "They're  both  individuals,  rather 
than  the  coach  dominating.  I  remember 


ly  knows  is  that  she  wants  to  live  the  life  of 
a  skater. 

Both  amateur  and  professional  skating 
have  come  a  long  way  from  where  they 
were  in  1968,  when  television  coverage  of 
the  Olympics  changed  them  forever.  The 
years  have  been  filled  with  pain  and  con- 
troversy but  also  with  beauty  and  excite- 
ment, and  each  skating  year  offers  sur- 
prises— though  rarely  one  to  match  the 
emergence  of  Caryn  Kadavy.  The  whole 
picture  can  change  overnight.  To  Carlo 
Fassi ,  it  may  be  either  a  comfort  or  an  irony 
to  reflect  that  it  is  he  and  his  students  who 
have  been  bringing  the  art  to  and  beyond 
more  than  one  "evolution  point."  Anoth- 
er is  now  at  hand.  D 
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AMERICAN  HOOKED  RIGS  ARE 

HUNG  ON  THE  WALL 
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"">i  o  far  as  either  Joel  or  Kate  Kopp  can  recall,  the  first  time 

'  they  "really  saw"  a  hooked  rug  was  in  1972.  It  was  a  motto 

^  rug  hanging  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 

"J  The  motto  at  the  bottom  of  the  rug  read,  "1  et  Love  Be 

>~s  YourGuide,"a  theme  the  earh,  twentieth  century  maker 

id  illustrated  by  showing  a  young  couple  galloping  off  toward 

uirch,  a  smilingv  "lipid  leading  the  way,  .i  jilted  Minor  waving  his 

ms  amid  the  swirling  browns  and  yellows  of  the  background. 

As  proprietors  of  America  1  hirrah  Antiques,  which  the  Kopps 

,k\  started  up  on  Manhattan's  Hast  Side  three  years  before,  Joel 

tld  Kate  had  seen  scores  ot  rather  dreary  booked  rugs  ottered  tor 

lie,  usually  tor  a  song,  at  countless  auctions.  But,  says  Joel,  a 

reen-eyed,  fast-talking  man  of  forty-eight,  "This  one  wasdiffer- 

nt.  It  was  pictorial.  It  wasn't  just  a  rug;  it  was  tolk  art." 

v  iuided  not  so  much  by  love  as  by  the  astute  dealer's  sixth  sense 

hat  they  were  onto  something,  the  Kopps,  who  bad  already  made 

|uite  a  name  tor  themselves  in  early-American  quilts,  promptly 

et  out  to  scout  tor  other  hooked  rugs.  Their  hunt  took  them  to 

Pennsylvania,  New  York  State,  and  New  England,  which,  along 

vith  Canada's  maritime  provinces,  was  the  birthplace  of  this 

lowntrodden  art.  At  the  time,  the  Kopps  had  no  idea  that  they 

vere,  in  effect,  retracing  the  steps  of  collectors  who  had  headed  on 

i  similar  hunt  in  the  1920s — a  time  when,  as  a  Canadian  journal- 

st  observed  in  1928,  "antique  dealers,  interior  decorators,  and 

iumraer  cottagers  from  the  States  [were]  all  possessed  of  the 

hooked-rug  mania,"  and,  "having  thoroughly  scoured  the  byways 

of  New  England,  [they]  now  scurry  in  motorcars  and  motorboats 

to  remote  corners  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton."  Nor,  when 

they  set  out  on  their  weekend  expeditions,  could  the  Kopps  have 

imagined  that,  greatly  through  their  efforts,  hooked  rugs  would 

become  part  of  the  "American  country"  look. 

Indeed,  their  initial  forays  among  country  dealers  made  the 
Kopps  wonder  if  they  had  not  set  out  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  The 

The  Kopps  (opposite)  like  "pizzazz" — as  in  the  grinning  cats  (upper 
left;  ca.  1915)  and  this  New  England  scene  (ca.  1900). 


Found  in  1 972,  this  rug  and  motto  ( 1 930^0)  launched  a  craze. 
]oel  Kopp  explains:  ''It  wasn't  just  a  rug;  it  was  folk  art.  " 

dealers  they  visited  seemed  to  prefer  hiding  the  few  hooked  rugs 
they  had  in  stock.  "Wherever  we  went,"  Joel  recalls,  "we  always 
had  to  move  two  tables  before  we  could  even  see  them.  Hooked 
rugs  were  'the  bottom  of  the  barrel.'  We  had  to  dig  for  them." 

What  they  found  was,  in  most  cases,  hardly  worth  the  effort: 
dusty  things  that  showed  no  trace  of  artistry  and,  often,  in  pretty 
bad  shape  to  boot.  All  this  was  understandable,  since  hooked  rugs 
were  made  to  be  used  on  the  floor.  And  so,  naturally,  people 
walked  on  them,  dogs  lay  on  them,  cats  scratched  at  them.  "Some 
of  them  practically  fell  apart  when  we  lifted  them  up,"  recalls 
Kate,  a  trim,  brown-haired,  brown-eyed  woman  of  forty-three. 

Undaunted,  the  Kopps  kept  on  moving  tables  and,  on  rare 
occasions,  coming  up  with  a  long-overlooked  gem.  At  the  same 
time,  they  began  to  put  together  a  network  of  reliable  suppliers. 
One  was  a  spirited  lady  from  Pennsylvania  named  Hattie  Klapp 
Bruner,  who  died  recently  in  her  late  nineties.  Among  her  cus- 
tomers in  the  1930s  were  Henry  Ford,  who  was  putting  together 
the  collection  of  Americana  now  housed  at  the  Henry  Ford 
Museum  and  Greenfield  Village,  in  Dearborn,  Michigan;  and 
Henry  Francis  du  Pont,  who  was  forming  his  collection  of  interi- 
ors, now  at  the  Winterthur  Museum,  in  Delaware. 

By  the  spring  of  1974,  Joel  and  Kate  had  assembled  and  hung  a 
small  collection  of  hooked  rugs  that,  to  their  thinking,  deserved 
to  be  regarded  as  folk  art.  In  short,  they  were  either  pictorial  or 
manifested  a  strong  sense  of  design,  and  they  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
distinctly  individual  personality.  All  displayed  an  interesting 
mixture  of  colors  and  fibers — "pizzazz,"  as  Joel  puts  it. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Kopps'  sense  of  timing  could  not  have 
been  better.  Among  the  people  who  happened  to  look  in  at 
America  Hurrah  Antiques  in  the  spring  of  1974  was  Barbara 
Johnson,  then  president  of  the  Museum  oi  American  Folk  Art, 
also  located  in  New  York  City.  The  museum  was  planning  a  series 
of  one-subject  exhibitions;  Johnson  was  on  the  lookout  for  new 
ideas;  and  here — mounted  on  the  walls — was  a  kind  of  folk  art 
that  had  never  been  accorded  an  exhibition  in  a  museum  setting. 
Johnson,  an  attractive,  Swiss-born  woman,  asked  the  Kopps  if 
they  would  be  interested  in  arranging  an  exhibition  of  top-quality 
hooked  rugs.  The  Kopps,  whom  even  their  admirers  describe  as 
"very  aggressive,"  started  immediately. 

The  exhibition,  held  that  fall,  brought  together  some  eighty 

Jon  Swan  is  a  free-lance  writer;  his  wife,  Marianne,  restores  early- 
American  hooked  rugs. 
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-HOOKED 
WERE  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  BARREL.* 
WE  HAD  TO  DIG  FOR  THEM: 


I 
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Styles  of  the  Victorian  Age:  a  modern  looking  geometric  |>attem 
(fe/t;  ca  1890-1900);  an  antujue  floral  (above;  ca.  1880). 

hooked  rugs  culled  from  private  collections  and  from  museums 
such  as  the  Smithsonian,  the  Shelhurne  Museum,  in  Vermont, 
and  the  Ford  Museum,  in  Michigan.  The  result  was  "stunning," 
according  to  James  R.  Mellow,  a  New  York  Times  reviewer,  who 
went  on  to  say  that  "the  present  exhihition  should  definitely  raise 
(hooked  rugs)  to  the  status  of  a  genuine  art  for  the  public-at- 
large."  The  show  was  held  over  for  two  months. 

In  1975,  the  coproprietors  of  America  Hurrah  Antiques 
became  the  coauthors  ot  a  hook,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton,  called 
American  Hooked  and  Sewn  Rugs:  Folk  Art  Underfoot.  The  book 
not  only  provided  a  lucid  history  of  the  development  of  hooked 
rugs  in  North  America;  with  its  lavish  illustrations,  it  effectively 
restated  the  point  made  by  the  exhibition:  that  the  best  o{  the 
genre  constitute  genuine  folk  art.  (The  first  edition  sold  out;  a 
revised  and  expanded  edition  was  issued  last  year. ) 

HOOKINGJHE  AMERICAN  WAY 

American  hooked  rugs  had  their  origin  in  the  hand- 
some "bed  ruggs"  that  were  in  fashion  in  eighteenth- 
century  New  England.  The  descent  from  bed  to  floor 
began  in  the  1840s,  but  it  was  only  in  the  1850s — 
with  the  introduction  of  burlap  sacks,  which  pro- 
vided the  ideal  backing — that  the  domestic  production  of 
hooked  rugs  went  into  high  gear,  first  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada's  maritime  provinces,  eventually  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  technique  of  hooking  is  relatively  simple.  All  one 
needs  is  a  rug  hook,  thin  strips  of  cloth  (which,  in  the  old  days, 
were  cut  from  worn-out  woolen  clothes),  a  fabric  base  (prefer- 
ably burlap,  since  the  weave  is  not  too  tight) — and  patience. 
The  strips  are  placed  under  the  base  and,  bit  by  bit,  hooked  up 
through  one  gap  in  the  base  after  the  other.  (Good  hookers 
end  with  the  last  bit  of  each  strip  on  the  top;  they  also  "weave 
tight.")  Finally,  the  surface  loops  may  be  snipped  off,  so  that  a 
tufted  top  is  formed. 

Hooking  had  been  practiced  for  ages  before  it  started  up  on 
these  shores.  The  Copts  did  it;  the  Norse  did  it;  even  medieval 
witches  did  it.  The  craft  was  called  "thrumming"  in  Britain.  So 
far  as  is  known,  however,  none  of  the  rugs  hooked  or 
thrummed  in  the  Old  World  displayed  a  scene  or  a  striking 
design.  Hooked  rugs  of  this  sort,  the  Kopps  and  others  believe, 
are  "America's  one  indigenous  folk  art." 


On  ,i  more  practk  .il  level,  the  book  also  contains  some  useful 
tipsfoi  prospec  tive  buyers.  "Dated  rugs  thai  portray  personalities, 
ships,  and  famous  houses  or  places,"  the  Kopps  point  out,  "are 
likely  to  have  been  made  well  .it tor  (he  person,  place,  or  event  had 
become  legendary."  Another,  mote  obvious  tip  on  dating  is  that 
"the  presence  ot  burlap  is  almost  a  certain  indication  of  a  post- 
18508  date" — a  fact  that  even  some  museum  curators  seem  slow 
to  recognize,  placing  burlap-backed  rugs  in  early-nineteenth- 
century  settings.  Buyers  would  also  be  well  advised  to  bone  upon 
designs  produced  by  "kit"  designers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — the  Kopps  devote  a  section  to  this  subject — to 
i\  i  ud  buying  an  "original"  that  may  not  be  as  unique  as  it  looks. 
(A  final,  prosaic  tip:  before  purchasing  an  early  hooked  rug  one 
should  hold  it  up  against  the  light  to  check  for  holes  and  also  for 
dry  rot.  This  can  be  done  by  tugging  at  a  section  or  two;  if  the 
fabric  crackles  ominously,  the  rug  has  had  its  day. ) 

Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  the  Kopps  spotted  the  rug 
that,  in  Joel's  words,  "really  turned  us  on."  Since  then,  largely  as 
the  result  of  the  Kopps'  activities  as  dealers,  cocurators,  and  coau- 
thors, interest  in  hooked  rugs  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Mario  Buatta,  the  prominent  New  York  City  interior  decorator, 
says  he  "can't  think  of  a  single  client  who  has  a  country  house  who 
doesn't  have  at  least  one  fine  hooked  rug,"  adding  that  one  of  his 
clients  has  about  200  of  them,  which  she  uses  as  "a  patchwork 
covering  for  her  entire  house."  Mr.  Buatta  relates  the  current 
popularity  of  hooked  rugs  to  "the  whole  trend  toward  Americana 
and  folk  art  that  has  developed  over  the  past  five  or  six  years." 
The  success  of  such  books  as  Mary  Ellisor  Emmerling's  American 
Country:  A  Style  and  Source  Guide,  published  in  1980,  attests  to 
just  how  powerful  that  trend  is.  Despite  its  $30  price  tag,  Ameri- 
can Country  has  sold  more  than  1 50,000  copies.  The  frontispiece 
shows  a  hooked  rug  ("Welcome,  Friends"  is  the  motto),  and 
Emmerling,  a  former  decorating  editor  at  House  Beautiful,  who 
now  runs  her  own  American  Country  Store,  in  Manhattan,  starts 
off  by  acknowledging  her  indebtedness  to  the  Kopps'  shop, 
where,  she  says,  her  career  as  a  collector  began. 

Joel  and  Kate's  recognition  that  some  hooked  rugs  deserve  to  be 

Two  adjoining  homesteads  under  the  winter  sun,  shown  in  a  strongly 
symmetrical  circular  vignette  of  1 907. 
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A  rugmaker  of  the  1930s  recalls  with  nostalgia  the  carefree  games  and  pleasures  of  childhood. 


regarded  as  folk  art,  combined  with  their  promotion  of  them  as 
such,  has  helped  elevate  the  hooked  rug  from  its  former  lowly 
position,  on  the  floor,  to  a  place  of  pride  on  owners'  walls.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  has  also  helped  to  jack  up  prices.  A  decade 
ago,  most  hooked  rugs  sold  for  between  $50  and  $150;  today  the 
range  is  between  $150  and  $2,500,  with  exceptional  specimens 
fetching  as  much  as  $6,500 — the  highest  price  the  Kopps  can 
recall  being  paid,  three  years  ago — and  right  on  up  to  $1 1,000, 


the  price  paid  for  a  hooked  rug  depicting  three  cats,  which  was 
sold  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  Antiques  Show  in  May  1985. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  enthusiasm  for  hooked  rugs  has 
helped  to  stimulate  a  new  generation  of  artisans  to  take  up  the 
ancient'  craft  of  hooking.  Thus,  presumably,  some  fifty  years 
hence,  a  canny  dealer  with  an  uncanny  sense  of  timing  and  taste 
will  "discover"  what  is  being  made  today — and,  once  again,  the 
scurrying  and  scouring  will  begin.  □ 


ON  DISPLAY 


What  is  probably  the  country's  finest  collection  oi 
early  hooked  rugs  is  on  view  at  the  Shelburne 
Museum,  in  Shelburne,  Vermont.  At  the  Shel- 
burne, many  of  the  handsomer  rugs  are  in  display 
cases  or  hung  up  in  plain  sight  rather  than  scat- 
tered about  on  the  floor  as  they  are,  for  instance,  at  the  Henry 
Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur  Museum,  in  Delaware,  and  the 
Beauport  Museum,  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  formerly  the 
residence  of  Henry  Davis  Sleeper,  a  prominent  collector  of  the 
1920s  (see  "Collectors'  Houses,"  Connoisseur,  June  1985). 

The  Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield  Village,  in  Dear- 
born, Michigan,  which  has  a  few  masterpiece-quality  originals, 
possesses  several  rugs  of  a  different  sort — those  made  after  pat- 
terns designed  by  Edward  Sands  Frost,  whose  designs  date  back 
to  circa  1870.  In  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  New  England. 
;   historical  associate  nally  mount  hooked-rug 

itions,  as  Joes  Old  S  re  Village,  in  Massachusetts. 


Grenfell  rugs,  made  at  the  Grenfell  Mission,  at  the  tip  of  New- 
foundland, between  1915  and  1940 — are  rarely  displayed  in  this 
country.  (The  first  major  exhibition  of  them  was  held  in  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  in  1980.) 

Hooked  rugs  may  also,  of  course,  be  viewed  at  folk-art  and 
antiques  shops.  Four  of  the  principal  dealers  in  New  York  City 
who  maintain  collections  are  Thos.  K.  Woodard,  American 
Antiques  6k  Quilts;  the  George  E.  Schoellkopf  Gallery;  Ameri- 
ca Hurrah  Antiques — all  on  Madison  Avenue — and  Kelter- 
Malce  Antiques,  on  Bleecker  Street.  Well-known  dealers  out- 
side of  New  York  City  are  M.  Finkel  6k  Daughter,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  (215)  627-7797;  Wilkins/Courcier,  in  Auster- 
litz,  New  York,  (5 18)  392-5754;  Stephen  Score,  in  Essex,  (617) 
768-7163,  and  Grace  and  Elliot  Snyder,  in  South  Egremont, 
Massachusetts,  (413)  528-3581;  in  Connecticut,  Judy  Lenett, 
in  Ridgefield,  (203)  438-7713,  and  Pam  Martine,  in  Green- 
wich, 1.203)  869-4338;  and  Milly  McGehee— Americana,  in 


of  the  finest  hooked  rugs— the  so-called      Dallas,  Texas,  (214)939-1788. 
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Zodiac  Suites  I  and  II 


Aquarius 


Capricorn 


Sagittarius 


Taurus 


4.595  Per  Suite  of  6,  $2,995  For  Both  Suites 


Because  the  publisher  of  Erte's  beautiful  Zodiac  suite 
desired  an  immediate  sale,  we  were  able  to  acquire 
the  entire  collection  at  a  fraction  of  its  true  value.  We 
can  now  offer  these  works,  by  the  93  year  old 
master  of  Art  Deco,  at  prices  never  before  possible. 
This  is,  without  a  doubt,  "The  Art  Buy  Of  the 
Century" 

For  a  limited  time,  we  will  sell  these  works  for  less 
than  1/4  of  their  list  prices,  averaging  $1,200  each 
unframed.  This  is  lower  than  wholesale  prices  and 
a  rare  once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity  to  add  a  major 
artist  to  your  collection  ...  at  prices  below  that  of 
decorative  art.  But  hurry,  opportunities  like  this  do 
not  last  forever. 

TOLL  FREE  OUT  OF  TOWN  ORDERS  FOR  THE  ZODIAC 
SUITE  ACCEPTED  BY  DIALING  800-4-AUSTIN 

Notice:  Due  to  limited  inventory  and  the  artist's  advanced  age, 
prices  and  availability  are  subject  to  change. 


Scorpio 


Each  of  the  \2  serigraph  images  averaging  19"   ■   26"  were  editioned  at  Chromacomp,  Inc..  New  York  City  Three  hundred  fifty  suites 
on  arches  paper  numbered  1/350  through  350  350  All  screens  have  been  destroyed  All  works  include  certificate  of  authenticity 


Austin  Galleries 

America's  Leading  Art  Resource 


Corporate  Offices  344  W  Colfax  Palatine,  IL  60067  312  358-8750 
Toll  free  order  by  phone  800  4  AUSTIN     Mon  Ifi  9  AM  '>  PM.  C  '.>  Time 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Fisherman's  Wharf 
781  Beach  Street 

415-775  7444 


CHICAGO  AREA 
N.  Michigan  Ave. 

312  943-3730 

Woodfield  Mall 

312  882-0030 

Finley  Square 

312-629-1177 


DETROIT  AREA 
Fairlane 

313  593  422!> 

Southfield  Plaza 

313  5572480 

Trapper's  Alley 

313  961  0575 


Austin  Galleries  franchise  opportunities  are  available  for  selected  areas.  Call  Jim  Burns  at  1-800-4  AUSTIN. 
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HOKUSAI'S  SPIRITED  PRINTS 

ARE  GOOD 
VALUE  AND  RISING  STEADILY 

BY  ROBIN  DUTHY 


Superficially,  the  Orient  may  have  been 
transformed  by  its  relations  with  the  West, 
but  its  apparent  mysteries  are  no  less  fasci- 
nating than  they  were  in  Marco  Polo's 
time.  No  art  form  has  provided  better 
insights  into  these  mysteries  than  the  Jap- 
anese print.  Endless  reproduction  of  the 
famous  images  has  not  weakened  their 
impact,  and  new  collectors  are  pushing 
prices  higher  all  the  time. 

Japanese  prints  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  single  investment  field,  for  prints 
by  the  great  artists  are  vastly  more  expen- 
sive than  those  by  the  mediocre.  Even 
more  important,  the  quality  of  impressions 
taken  from  the  same  printing  blocks  varies 
so  much  that  some  are  ranked  works  of  art, 
commanding  prices  over  $50,000,  while 
others  are  worth  no  more  than  $100. 

The  finest  impressions  are  those  taken 
early  in  the  life  of  the  wood  block;  the 
grain  often  appears  in  the  printed  image. 
Frequently  printed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  artist,  these  impressions  also  show 
the  subtle  gradations  of  color  at  which  Jap- 
anese printmakers  excelled.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale,  the  very  late  impressions, 
crudely  inked  and  printed  from  worn 
blocks,  are  of  little  interest  to  collectors — 
even  if  the  original  image  was  by  one  of  the 
great  masters. 

Unusually  for  the  art  market,  prints  by 
minor  Japanese  artists  have  risen  in  value 
since  1975  faster  than  those  by  the  great 
masters.  That  phase  now  seems  to  be  over, 
and  investors  should  aim  to  buy  top-quali- 
ty impressions  by  the  famous  printmakers. 
Such  prints  by  the  eighteenth-century 
masters  Harunobu  and  Utamaro  are  now 
rare,  so  investors  and  collectors  have 
begun  to  put  higher  value  on  the  great 
nineteenth-century  printmakers  Hiro- 
shige  and  Hokusai. 

Hokusai's  greatest  prints  date  from  be- 
tween 1820  and  1832.  Most  Westerners 
are  seduced  by  the  exotic  quality  of  images 
that  they  take  to  be  quintessentially  Japa- 
nese, yet  we  know  that  he  was  familiar 
with  European  theories  of  perspective,  and 

The  Waterfall  ofYoshitsune  (ca.  1831),  from 
Hokusai's  famous  Waterfalls  series. 
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many  of  his  most  admired  prints,  including 
the  Thirty-six  Views  of  Mount  Fuji  and  the 
Waterfalls  series,  make  use  of  that  knowl- 
edge. Prices  for  the  greatest  of  Hokusai's 
prints  have  risen  by  as  much  as  500  percent 
since  1975,  though  the  growth  for  prints  of 
all  qualities  is  around  150  percent. 

Though  Katsushika  Hokusai,  who  lived 
from  1760  to  1849,  arrived  late  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ukiyo-e  school,  he  was  perhaps 
its  most  important  printmaker.  Until 
about  1680,  the  word  ukiyo  had  meant 
"sorrowful  world. "  Then  suddenly  another 
meaning  of  uki — "floating" — came  to  the 
fore.  The  idea  of  a  floating  world  could  be 
linked  to  the  new  unstable,  volatile  world 
of  the  Tokugawa  shogunate,  which  had 
succeeded  the  medieval  gloom  of  the  Mo- 
moyama  period.  Ukiyo  was  applied  to  vari- 
ous aspects  of  society  between  the  seven- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries,  but  per- 
haps most  of  all  to  the  brothels  and  other 
places  of  amusement  that  became  the 
focus  of  urban  society. 

The  two  principal  pursuits  of  the  float- 
ing world  were  seen  by  the  leading  novelist 
of  the  period,  IharaSaikuku  (1642-93),  as 
being  sex  and  money.  In  The  Man  Who 
Spent  His  Life  at  Lovemaking,  the  hero  was 
envied  by  lesser  men  for  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  floating  demimonde. 
Saikuku  describes  his  ideal  woman  in  a 
long  and  explicit  passage  ending,  ".  .  . 
there  was  not  a  single  mole  on  her  entire 
body."  No  lady  could  have  been  thus 
described  when  Lady  Murasaki's  courtly 
romance  Trie  Tale  ofGenji  was  written,  in 
the  eleventh  century. 

But  ukiyo  was  not  just  a  foretaste  of 
twentieth-century  permissiveness;  it  was 
balanced  by  gzri,  an  elusive  concept  for  the 
Western  mind,  involving  loyalty  and  mor- 

THE  GREATEST  OF  HIS  PRINTS 
HAVE  RISEN  AS  MUCH  AS 
500  PERCENT  SINCE  1975. 

al  obligation  and,  in  addition,  some  con- 
trol of  the  passions.  Hoku>at  illustrated 
thirteen  books  by  Bakin,  a  writer  who,  in 
contrast  to  Saikuku,  wrote  with 

a  moral  message.   European,  critics  have 
rated  Rakin's  works  pedantic  and 
ably  long  and  improbable,  vet  the 
enthrall  Japanese  readers,  and  his  place  in 
lapanese  literature  i>  unassailed.  Hokusai 
'   Bakin,   each  highly  individual  and 
•s  ot  liis  art,  tell  out  over  Bakin's  text 
lassie — Bakin  complaining 
parted    from    his    text, 
ed  little  to  portray. 
.^t  the  floating  or  tran- 


The  Vendetta  Scene,  from  Hokusai's  Chushingura,  or  The  Forty-seven  Ronin  (1806). 


sient  world  Hokusai  depicted  were  imper- 
manent in  another  sense.  Many  people, 
including  artists,  regularly  changed  their 
names  to  keep  pace  with  their  changing 
personalities.  Hokusai  took  a  new  name  at 
least  twenty  times  and  in  doing  so  created  a 
nightmare  for  future  art  historians  that  was 
made  all  the  more  fiendish  by  his  habit  ot 
bestowing  discarded  names  on  his  pupils. 
Hokusai  also  illustrated  three  times  the 
great  Japanese  tale  The  Chushingura,  or  the 
story  ot  the  forty-seven  ronin.  Though  the 
main  threads  ot  the  story  are  quite  battling 
to  the  Western  mind,  the  fundamental 
issues  ot  lovaltv  and  selfless  service  are 
dealt  with  impressively.  In  1701,  the  great 
feudal  lord  Asano,  under  heavy  provoca- 
tion, tried  unsuccessfully  to  kill  another 
chief.  Kara,  while  in  the  shogun's  palace. 
Asano  was  condemned  to  disembowel 
himself.  At  the  critical  moment,  a  second 
struck  off  Asano's  head  to  prevent  him 
from  using  an  heirloom  knife,  and  so 
robbed  him  of  an  honorable  death.  Learn- 
ing of  this  calamity,  Asano's  vassals  swore 
vengeance.  After  lengthy  planning,  they 
surprised  Kara  in  his  castle  and  killed  him. 
All  forty-seven  ronin — that  is,  samurai 
without  a  leader — were  heroes  in  the  pub- 
lic eve  but  were  ordered  to  commit  hara- 
kiri  tor  their  contempt  of  the  authorities. 
1  lokusai's  illustrations  of  this  great  drama 
are  as  remote  from  the  tacts  as  those  given 
ntemporary  playwrights,  tor  the  law 
le  the  representation  of  officials,  liv- 
ing i  dead,  in  any  art  form.  Yet  they  are 
among  his  most  powerful  images,  and  good 
impressions  can  still  be  had  for  $1,000. 


Hokusai  was  a  legend  in  his  lifetime.  At 
a  festival  in  Edo  (now  Tokyo),  he  drew  a 
picture  two  hundred  yards  square  of  Daru- 
ma,  the  Buddhist  saint,  using  a  brush  the 
size  of  a  broom  and  great  tubs  of  Chinese 
ink.  It  could  be  seen  only  from  nearby  roof- 
tops. On  another  occasion  he  drew  a  min- 
iature on  a  grain  of  rice.  Late  in  his  lite  he 
signed  his  works,  "By  the  old  man  mad 
about  drawing." 

Hokusai  took  a  fierce  pride  in  his  work, 
though  in  his  time  painters  and  printmak- 
ers  were  ranked  alongside  or  below  arti- 
sans. Before  the  Tokugawa  shogunate  be- 
gan, in  1603,  painting  was  an  activity 
mostly  confined  to  the  nobility.  Those  of 
lower  rank  might  be  taken  on  as  appren- 
tices, but  only  at  schools  that  taught  paint- 
ing styles  approved  by  the  aristocracy. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, the  demand  for  prints  was  im- 
mense. This  was  so  because  Japan  had 
deliberately  sealed  itself  off  from  the  out- 
side world  from  1603  to  the  Meiji  Restora- 
tion, in  1868.  Some  knowledge  of  West- 
ern and  Chinese  ways  arrived  through  the 
trading  post  that  the  Dutch  were  allowed 
to  retain  at  Nagasaki,  but  Japanese  society 
otherwise  developed  in  isolation.  Under 
this  new  regime,  the  merchants  prospered, 
and  as  patrons  of  the  theater  and  pleasure 
quarters  of  the  cities  they  wanted  paintings 
of  actors,  courtesans,  and  teahouses,  as 
well  as  of  such  more  traditional  subjects  as 
animals  and  landscapes.  The  artisans 
shared  the  merchants'  tastes,  and  the  print 
medium  lent  itself  perfectly  to  the  prolifer- 
ation of  new  images. 


INVESTOR'S   KILE 


Buddhist  texts  and  images  had  been 

printed  in  Japan  since  the  eighth  century, 
hut  it  was  widening  education  in  the  se\ 
enteenth  that  expanded  demand  for  illus 
trated  hooks.  At  first,  these  were  printed 
in  black  outline  and  colored  In  hand;  a 
two  color  process,  usually  red  and  green, 
u.is  in  use  by  1741.  and  hv  170^  images 
were  being  printed  with  as  mam  as  twelve 
printing  blocks. 

In  I  lokusai's  rime,  nobody  counted  how 
main  impressions  ot  his  prints  were  taken, 
tor  the  concept  ot  a  limited  edition  did  not 
exist.  He  probahlv  supervised  the  hrst  rwo 
hundred  or  so.  It  these  sold  well,  .mother 
publisher  might  buy  the  blocks  and  print 
up  another  thousand  or  more,  usually 
showing  little  concern  for  quality.  That  is 
win  impressions  ot  the  Thirty-six  View  s  oj 
Mount  Fuji,  the  series  The  Large  Flowers 
and  The  Small  Ffouvrs.  and  other  popular 
images  vary  so  much. 

The  Japanese  people  do  nor  on  the 
whole  care  for  breaks  with  tradition,  and 
the  ukiyo-e  artists  were  daringly  innova- 
tive both  in  selecting  their  subject  matter 
and  in  abandoning  conventional  brush- 
work.  Yet  to  Western  eyes,  it  is  puzzling 
that  they  often  chose  to  portray  the  fea- 
tures of  their  subjects  as  if  they  all  looked 
the  same.  Though  it  reduces  the  quality  of 
the  work  for  some  Westerners,  this  idio- 
syncrasy is  made  up  tor  by  other  attributes, 
such  as  overall  balance  and  design. 

The  origin  of  this  curious  lack  of  interest 
in  the  human  face  may  he  in  the  tradition- 
al preeminence  of  landscape  as  the  master 
art  form.  Whenever  human  beings  were 
represented  in  classical  landscapes,  they 
appeared  as  toiling  ants,  of  little  signifi- 
cance in  relation  to  the  topography  and 
the  elements.  Moreover,  the  Japanese 
have  some  sense  of  living  on  the  edge  of 
natural  disaster.  There  are  still  twenty- 
nine  active  volcanoes  in  Japan.  Several 
thousand  shocks  and  tremors  are  registered 
each  year,  some  amounting  to  serious 
earthquakes,  while  the  country  also  has 
more  than  its  share  of  typhoons  and 
floods. 

Moreover,  Japanese  manners  have  so 
evolved  that  to  inquire  too  directly  into 
someone's  character  is  considered  a  dis- 
courtesy. For  that  reason,  the  Japanese  art- 
ist may  instinctively  draw  hack  from  an 
interpretation  of  personality. 

Western  appreciation  of  Hokusai's  work 
has  moved  through  three  phases.  In  the 
1860s,  collectors  were  dazzled  by  the  new 
and  exotic  Japanese  prints  they  saw  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Exposition  Universelle,  in 
Paris,  and  soon  all  Hokusai's  prints  were 


From  the  Waterfall  of  Yoshitsune  series. 

being  received  with  indiscriminate  adula- 
tion. In  those  early  days,  Hokusai  was  so 
much  admired  for  his  realism  and  versatil- 
ity and  so  often  praised  for  the  immensity 
of  his  record  of  Japanese  life  that  he 
became  something  of  a  cult  figure. 

A  reaction  set  in  between  1900  and 
1920,  when  serious  comparisons  with 
Western  art  began  to  be  made.  Art  histori- 
ans familiar  with  classical  Japanese  art  had 
cautioned  against  making  too  much  of 
Hokusa'.  Their  devaluation  of  his  work  at 
this  point  was  based  on  a  recognition  of  his 
vulgarity  and  the  absence  of  that  "noble 
detachment"  that  distinguished  the  work 
of  classical  Kano  school  artists.  Collectors, 
too,  began  to  look  upon  Hokusai's  style  as 
contrived  and  immature,  preferring  the 
"exquisite"  eighteenth-century  style  of 
Harunobu  and  Utamaro,  which  seemed  to 
fit  in  better  with  their  notion  of  Japanese 
art.  Then,  starting  around  1970,  a  new 
wave  of  admiration  for  the  intuitive  quali- 
ties of  Japanese  art  swept  Hokusai  back 

HOKUSAI'S  GREATEST 

Thirty-six  Views  of  Mount  Fuji 
The  Imagery  of  the  Poets  of  China 

and  Japan 
The  Hundred  Poems  Explained 

by  the  Nurse 
The  Large  Flowers 
The  Waterfalls 

■  Note:  Prices  for  early  impressions  of  indi- 
vidual prints  in  good  condition  run  from 
$3,000  to  $50,000. 


into  the  hrst  rank  o(  printmakers. 

It  has  been  not  only  Westerners  who 
have  h.ul  mixed  feelings  about  Japanese 
art.  After  the  Meiji  Restoration,  the  1 . ip.i 
nese  themselves  violently  rejected  tor  a 
tune  many  oi  their  own  cultural  achieve- 
ments in  a  slightly  frenzied  attempt  to 
embrace  Western  culture.  At  one  tune, 
they  were  even  throwing  out  their  great 
Buddhist  sculptures,  but  sanity  returned, 
and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
exporr  ot  important  works  of  art  and 
requiring  them  to  he  registered.  The  Japa- 
nese would  hardly  have  believed  that  just 
over  a  century  later  the  British  Royal 
Academy  would  put  on  a  vast  and  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  exhibition  of  Japanese 
art  of  the  Edo  period,  the  very  one  about 
which  their  misgivings  were  strongest. 

But  even  during  the  last  century,  the 
importance  of  ukiyo-e  prints  was  rec<  >g- 
nized.  Two  Japanese  dealers  working  in 
Paris  returned  to  scour  Japan  for  the  finest 

THE  TWO  PRINCIPAL  PURSUITS 

OF  THE  FLOATING  WORLD 

WERE  SEX  AND  MONEY. 

impressions  of  the  finest  images,  and  these 
went  to  form  the  first  great  European  col- 
lections, at  a  time  when  all  but  a  handful  of 
Japanese  regarded  them  as  plebeian 
ephemera.  An  important  collection  then 
formed  hy  Henri  Vever  was  sold  in  1920  to 
a  Japanese  businessman,  who  in  turn  made 
it  over  to  the  Tokyo  National  Museum, 
where  it  forms  the  core  of  its  holdings. 

The  Japanese  were  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  ukiyo-e  prints  right  up  to  the 
1970s,  when  their  booming  economy 
started  a  spending  spree  in  many  sectors  of 
the  art  market.  Prints  of  outstanding  qual- 
ity now  rarely  appear  at  auction  anywhere 
in  the  world,  but  when  they  do  Japanese 
dealers  are  sure  to  be  bidding. 

Of  the  estimated  50,000  prints  sold  at 
auction  every  year,  only  100  are  worthy  of 
a  great  collection.  Many  of  the  rest  are  lot- 
ted up  five  or  more  together,  often  to  be 
broken  up  and  sold  by  dealers  in  Germany, 
where  affinity  with  all  things  Japanese 
remains  strong.  Investors  can  either  take 
the  conventional  route  to  success,  by  buy- 
ing the  best,  or  they  can  gamble  on  a 
medium-term  revaluation  of  mediocre  im- 
pressions hy  Hokusai  and  other  great  print- 
makers.  Dealers  report  growing  sales  to 
new  collectors,  so  the  outlook  for  the  mar- 
ket at  all  levels  seems  bright.  □ 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  o/The  Successful 
Investor. 
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If  you  had  $100,000 

to  spend  on  art, 

what  would  you  buy? 


J  LEE  GRANT,  the  actress, 

♦  director,  and  collector, 
knew  immediately  what  she 
wanted:  "I'd  put  a  down  pay- 
ment on  an  Egon  Schiele! 
Schiele's  pencil  drawings  are 
$180,000.  I  love  Expression- 
ism, anyway,  but  Schiele  (his 
light  weiii  out  at  twenty- 
eight)  had  such  inner  vision. 
His  inner  vision  was  so  potent 
and  so  strong  that  it  attracts 
me  the  way  a  great  perfor- 
mance by  an  actor  does." 

J  IVAN  KARP  is  the  P.  T.  Barnum  of 

♦  American  art  dealers.  On  a  good 
weekend,  O.  K.  Harris  Works  of  Art,  his 
gallery  in  New  York  City,  draws  crowds  in 
the  thousands.  He  collects  practically 
everything  and  has  forever.  "Lately,  I've 
been  buying  cast-iron  objects  with  great 
assiduousness, "he says.  "Nineteenth-cen- 
tury cast-iron  figures,  machines  and 
things.  Lots  of  doorstops.  And  naughty 
Nellies!  Do  you  know  what  a  naughty  Nel- 
ly is?  But  if  I  had  the  $100,000  you're 
describing,  I  would  buy  young  artists' 
work,  people  that  I  admire.  I  have  great 
conviction  about  my  judgment.  I  don't 
worry  about  making  mistakes,  because  I 
can  identify  good  stuff  early  and  buy  it 
cheaply.  These  are  artists  that  are  emerg- 
ing from  obscurity,  and  it  won't  stimulate 
anyone  to  read  their  names,  which  are  not 
in  common  parlance  .   .    .yet." 

y    "I'd  buy  furniture,"  says  MICHAEL 

♦  GRAVES,  who  teaches  architecture  at 
Princeton  when  he's  not  traveling  around 
the  world  to  visit  sites  where  his  postmod- 
ernist buildings  are  being  constructed. 
"Neoclassical  furniture  from  the  nine- 
tun-.  I  already  do  collect  in  a 

mi  lon't  have  lots  of  dough,  so 

what-  io  l  lot.  I'd  start  bv  buying 

Bieu-.  and   I'd  be  interested   in 

pieces  h    m  I  /<  v  late  neo 

ilso  Bic        ieU     furniture 
stradi  .  g  1       for  me 
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Angeles,  of  which  he  is  director,  RICHARD 
KOSHALEK  would  "collect  environments 
by  artists.  Instead  of  forming  a  collection 
that  would  be  in  a  museum  or  a  private 
space,  I  would  find  unique  spaces  through- 
out the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  commis- 
sion artists  to  create  environments  within 
those  spaces.  The  spaces  would  be  open  to 
the  public.  I'd  work  with  artists  ranging 
from  Red  Grooms  to  Robert  Irwin  and  Dan 
Flavin,  Doug  Wheeler,  or  Siah  Armajani. 
It  would  be  a  private  collection  and  a  pub- 
lic collection  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
would  really  enhance  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles." 
J   KITTY  CARLISLE  HART,  who,  in  addi- 

*  tion  to  her  appearances  on  the  stage, 
is  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts,  looks  with  special  interest 
to  the  decorative  arts:  "I'd  buy  two  things 
that  I  could  use  for  my  living  room:  a  Chip- 
pendale mirror,  for  over  the  fireplace,  and 
an  Aubusson — pale  green  and  pinks — for 
the  area  where  the  piano  is.  I  need  them 
desperately !" 

y  "I'm  an  alcoholic  collector,"  says 

*  CHAIM  GROSS,  sculptor,  collector, 
and  raconteur  extraordinaire.  "Like  a  drunk 
gets  up  in  the  morning  and  has  to  have  a 
drink,  it  I  woke  up  in  the  morning  and  had 
the  money,  I  would  go  out  and  buy  a  piece 
of  African  art.  which  I  have  collected  for 
fifty  years.  1  would  buy  figures,  masks,  any- 
thing that  is  in  the  art  of  West  Africa." 

J  The  world-renowned  graphic  design- 

*  er  MASSIMO  V1GNELLI  has  no  use  for 
the  whole  question.  "I'm  not  interested  in 
collecting  objects,  because  1  don't  need 

■  sessions.   Those  outstanding  objects 
that  $  I C     000  could  buy  are  in  museums, 


and  whatever  museums  have 
is  already  the  best." 
y  "I'd  buy  Carl  Andre  and 
♦  Donald  Judd,"  responds 
PAULA  COOPER,  an  art  dealer 
in  Manhattan  who  has  long 
been  committed  to  the  aes- 
thetics of  minimalism  which 
Carl  Andre  and  Donald  Judd 
represent.  "I  think  theit  works 
are  very  reasonable  now  for 
what  they  are.  I  would  buy  ear- 
lier work  or  work  that  is  com- 
ing out  o{  the  studios  now.  It 
wouldn't  matter." 
J  KEITH  HARING,  whose  chalk  drawings 
•  in  New  York  City  subway  stations 
were  once  called  graffiti  and  are  now  called 
art,  has  trouble  deciding  what  he  would 
buy.  "I'm  definitely  intetested  in  first-gen- 
eration Abstract  Expressionists,  especially 
early  work  by  Jackson  Pollock.  I  might  buy 
a  Mark  Tobey  drawing.  Or  a  Jean-Michel 
Basquiat,"  he  says,  starting  to  think  of  the 
output  of  his  artist  cronies.  "Right  now,  I 
would  buy  Kenny  Scharfs  and  George 
Condos  with  the  money. " 
y  Fot  HERBERT  ROSS,  a  voracious  col- 
«  lector  as  well  as  a  director  of  stage  and 
screen,  the  question  opened  a  floodgate.  "I 
would  love  to  own  some  early  Picassos,  but 
they  are  completely  out  of  reach.  I  don't 
have  any  Max  Ernsts,  but  I  would  certainly 
love  to  buy  some.  I  want  to  buy  a  Bruce 
Nauman  neon  piece.  I'd  love  to  have  one 
of  those  monumental  Frank  Stella  pieces.  I 
tend  to  like  things  that  are  theatrical.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  big  Kienholz  installa- 
tion piece.  I'd  love  to  own  Hockney's 
Splash  painting;  that's  what  I'd  really  like. 
But  I  believe  that  costs  something  like 
$750,000.  To  get  that  you'd  have  to  ask 
me  the  question  seven  times." 
|  ROY  LICHTENSTE1N,  an  artist  whose 
»  work  is  in  every  major  museum, 
demurs:  "I've  no  idea  what  I  would  do  with 
the  money.  I  just  don't  go  around  accumu- 
lating things.  A  lot  of  people  do,  and  I  can 
understand  it.  I'm  lured  by  everything,  but 
I  always  wind  up  getting  nothing.  I'm  not 
very  acquisitive.  Of  course,  I  have 
hundreds  of  Lichtensteins!"  □ 

B\  Nancy  Kaufman 
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DREXEL  PRESENTS 

THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY 
CENTENNIAL  ART  SERIES 


JANE  BAUMAN 
$300 


LORETTA  BOZUNG  VANCE  CAINES 

S300  $300 


CAREY  CLARK 
$300 


GEORGE  DREXEL 
$300. 


LORENMUNK 
$300. 


NORVEL  HERMANOVSKI  OSCAR  HAMMERSTEIN 
$300  $300 


MARCIA  SCANLON 
$300 


MARK  KOSTABI 
$300 


DREWSHIFLETT 
$300 


JIM  SUNDQUIST 
$300 


Drexel  Art  Licensing  Inc  presents  a  very  special  art  series  of  limited  edition  silkscreen  prints 
commemorating  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Centennial 

These  silkscreens  are  based  on  original  works  of  art  and  are  printed  on  100%  cotton  rag 
paper 

Eighteen  of  the  most  talented  artists  in  the  United  States  have  been  commissioned  to  create 
artwork  which  reflects  their  individual  interpretation  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  These  interpretations  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  these  eighteen  artists  are  destined  to  become  important  additions  to  any  art 
patron's  collection  Those  priced  at  $1,000  are  limited  editions  of  400  Those  priced  at  $300  are 
limited  to  1000 

These  30"  x  40"  silkscreens  can  be  purchased  individually  or  as  a  complete  portfolio  (one 
print  of  each  artist).  Call  (800)  826-661 1  (In  New  York  (212)  226-5643)  for  ordering  details  or  complete 
the  coupon  below  to  order  by  mail  A  color  catalog  featuring  the  complete  Drexel  Art  Series  is 
available  for  $5  00  post  paid 
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□  Please  send  me color  catalog(s). 

D  Individual  prints  of  the  following  artist(s) 
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ARTIST 

PRICE 

•  Please  use  a  separate                                    . 
page  if  necessary 

Add  $7  50  per  print  ordered  for  shipping 
TOTALS 

480  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  10013 

For  phone  orders  (212)226-5643 
(800)826-6611 

□  I  enclose  full  payment  by  check  or  money 
order: 

□  Charge  my  credit  card: 
DA/EDMCD  Visa     Exp.  Date 
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SIGNATURE. 
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All  payment  in  U.S.  Dollars 
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ALLOW  3  WEEKS  DELIVERY  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  PRINTS,  SIX  WEEKS  FOR  PORTFOLIO. 

■  DREXELARTLICENSINGi 

480  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y  10013 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


(Continued  from  page  23) 
leaguered,  thirtyish  partner  and  brother- 
in-law,  Jim  Maser.  He  tries,  he  says,  "to 
interpret  Alice's  romantic  fantasies  into 
reality."  His  task  was  made  harder  because 
of  Waters's  refusal  to  advertise,  her  insis- 
tence on  expensive  floor  tiles,  and  her 
demand  that  the  long,  L-shaped  eating 
counter  be  of  a  rare  and  lovely  wood  called 
Brazilian  purple  heart  that  costs  eight  dol- 
lars a  square  foot.  There  was  also  Waters's 
requirement  that  Cafe  Fanny  locate  in  a 
"neighborhood,"  in  this  case  a  sepulchral- 
ly  quiet  working-class  area  whose  residents 
all  seem  to  be  at  jobs  during  the  day  when 
the  cafe  is  open.  Not  surprisingly,  much  of 
Cafe  Fanny's  clientele  comes  from  the 
campus  "neighborhood"  of  the  University 
of  California;  and  it  must  drive  there, 
because  the  cafe  is  all  the  way  down  by  the 
freeway  at  the  other  end  of  town. 

But  customers  throng  there  at  the 
healthy  rate  of  at  least  300  a  day.  If  they 
arrive  for  breakfast,  as  Waters  herself  does 
daily  after  she  drops  Fanny  off  at  nursery 
school,  they  can  enjoy  perfectly  fresh 
organic  poached  eggs  served  on  garlic  toast 
($2.75)  from  the  Acme  Bakery  next  door, 
arguably  the  best  bread  bakery  in  the  Bay 
Area.  Or  they  might  select  a  bowl  of  warm 
Gravenstein-apple  sauce  with  cream 
($1.75);  or  a  delicate  California-made 
prosciutto  on  Acme  garlic  toast  ($2.50); 
or  "Fanny's  Grandmother's"  granola 
($1.75),  a  secret  family  recipe  that  is  a 
favorite  with  joggers;  or  thin  and  light 
buckwheat  crepes  with  jam  ($2.25),  ac- 
companied by  a  large,  deep  bowl  of  won- 
derful, steaming  cafe  au  lait  ($1.60).  At 


They're  beyond  burger -and- fries  at  Cafe 
Fanny,  temple  of — well,  radical  fast  food. 

luncitime,  the  blackboard  list  includes  a 
tasty  "Little  Onion  Pizza,"  with  prosciut- 
to, mozzarella,  goat  cheese,  and  herbs 
($4.75);  several  sandwiches,  including  an 
egg  salad  with  sun-dried  tomatoes  and 
anchovies  ($3.75);  or  a  tender  baked- 
goat-cheese  salad  with  baby  lettuces,  per- 
fectly dressed  and  topped  with  edible  flow- 
er blossoms  ($4.25).  Desserts  change  sea- 
sonally, cost  around  $2. 75,  and  range  from 
fruit  tarts  and  puddings  to  cakes.  On  the 
other  side  oi  Cafe  Fanny  from  the  Acme 
(whose  owner  learned  his  craft  at  Chez 
Panisse)  is  the  very  "in"  Kermit  Lynch 
Wine  Merchant,  whose  French  and  Ital- 
ian wines  are  served  in  tumblers  ($2.25)  at 
the  cafe,  along  with  a  selection  of  teas 


($1.00),  imported  tizzy  drinks  ($1.50), 
and  Grolsch  beer,  from  Holland  ($1.75). 
Soon,  other  Bay  Area  locales  will  get 
Cafe  Fannys.  Maser  is  just  waiting  for 
Waters  to  earmark  the  neighborhoods;  he 
won't  say  in  what  towns.  And  plans  are 
well  under  way  for  a  Cafe  Fanny  to  appear 
later  this  year  at  the  Oakland  Museum. 
There  it  will  be  part  of  a  Waters  "food  gal- 
lery" concept  that  includes  a  cafe  similar 
to  Chez  Panisse  Cafe,  the  cheaper  and 
more  casual  pasta-pizza-calzone  restaurant 
upstairs  from  Chez  Panisse,  a  bakery,  and  a 
kitchen  garden  that  will  replace  the  mu- 
seum's present  pot  and  terrace  plantings  of 
decorative  flora.  If  the  past  is  any  gauge, 
Cafe  Fanny  would  seem  destined  to  alter 
the  way  Californians — and  perhaps  one 
day  the  rest  of  the  country — eat  on  the 
run.  — Patricia  Lvnden 


Pull  Upa  Throne 
and  Seata  Spell 

Whether  one  is  sitting  or  is  seated  is 
more  than  a  semantic  question 
in  the  design  of  the  modern 
chair.  There  isn't  an  architect  or 
a  designer  who  hasn't  pondered 
the  chair's  social  meanings  as  well  as  its 
quotidian  duties. 

A  chair  tor  sitting  projects  its  beauty  in 
its  "Tightness. "  It  looks  the  way  it  does 
because  it  has  to  be  the  way  it  is.  We  intu- 
itively admire  a  bicycle  or  tractor  seat 
because  nothing  can  be  added  to  improve 
it  and  nothing  can  be  taken  away — it  is 
right  tor  the  job. 

When,  for  example,  the  American  de- 
signer Charles  Eames  combined  research 

A  chair  (and  then  some)  by  Peter  Shire. 
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KOHALA  COAST  IS  MY  RESORT 


Come  to  Hawaii's  Sun  Coast'"  Bask  on  beautiful  white 
sand  beaches,  play  tennis  and  golf  on  four  spectacular  18-hole 
championship  courses  carved  from  ancient  lava  flows.  Experience 
extraordinary  world-renowned  resorts — The  Westin  Mauna 
Kea,  the  Mauna  Lani  Bay  and  Sheraton  Royal  Waikoloa 
hotels.  Enjoy  elegant  gourmet  dining  and  breathtaking 
views  of  the  Kohala  Coast  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Let  United  take  you  to  Hawaii's  Neighbor  Islands 
direct.  Your  experience  begins  the  moment  you  come  on 
board  with  Royal  Hawaiian  Service  to  the  Big  Island: 
music,  movies,  exotic  drinks  and  Polynesian  food.  All 
served  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  Islands  by  the  people  who 
know  Hawaii  best. 

THE  BIG  ISLAND,  MY  HAWAII 

UJJ unrreD  AiRLines 

Call  United  or  your  travel  agent. 

For  personal  assistance,  call  Noelani  • 

at  (808)  885-4915  or  write: 

Kohala  Coast  Resort  Association — C 

P.O.  Box  5000;  Kohala  Coast,  Hawaii  96743-5000. 
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FRENCH  CHARM  AND  COMFORT  BY  BAKER.  A  LA  CARTE.  This 
collection  offers  carefully  researched  designs  of  the  Louis  \  \  ,  \\  I  and 
Directoire  periods  winch  were  heavily  influenced  by  the  idyllic  French  country- 
side where  then  evolved.  Rustic  finishes,  gentle  curves,  and  decorative  carvmas 
distinguish  this  furniture.  A  La  L  arte  is  a  collection  of  great  variety  and 
scope  at  the  Baker  level  of  design,  material  and  American  craftsmanship. 
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A  North  American  Philips  Company 


French  Style  A  La  Carte  Collection  of  dining,  bedroom  and  occasional  designs 

hrough  many  fine  furniture  and  department  stores.  You  are  invited  to  write  for 
-,\a\  send  S7.50  tor  the  A  La  Carte  catalogue  to  Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  $97, 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta, 

i.  Dallas,  Dania.  High  Point.  Houston.  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
ttle,  Trov  and  Washington  D.C. 
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Fine  Three  Color  Biscuit  1'orcelain 
Figure  of  a  Seated  Court  Official, 
Of  the  Kangxi  Period,  A.I).  1662-1722 
Height:  M   •  inches 


Rare  Pair  of  Small  Standing  Fu  Dogs 

with  figures  of  dwarfs  on  their  hacks 

supporting  joss-stick  holders  on  their 

heads. 

Of  the  Kangxi  Period,  A.D.  3  H  =2-1722 

Greatest  height:  4">^  inches 
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5"  the  Rolex  Submariner  takes  to  the  deep  like  a  dolphin.  Masterful.  Graceful. 

Superbly  designed,  A  dauntless  chronometer.  Even  at  depths  of  one  thousand  feet. 

As  at  home  as  the  graceful  Pacific  Spotter  Dolphins. 

Crafted  to  rigorous  standards  of  Rolex  performance,  the  Submariner  is  as 

durable  as  it  is  reliable.  Undersea  or  above. 

Qualities  which  make  it  an  instrument  of  success  on  any  dive. 

Essential  equipment  wherever  you  explore. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 


Write  for  brochure.  Rolex  Watch  U.S.A..  Inc..  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10022. 
World  headquarters  in  Geneva.  Other  offices  in  Canada  and  major  cities  around  the  world. 
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Art  Deco  bronze  sculpture.  A 
recreated  masterpiece  from 
the  original  by  C.  Duvenet. 
C  1920. 

Available  in  a  single  limited 
edition  issue  of  only  950. 
Serially  numbered  with  your 
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Museum  Quality  authentic 
"Lost  Wax"   solid  bronze 
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Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Ho\ing 


End  of  an  Era 

hen  C'harlcs  Wrightsman  passed 
awav  ar  the  age  o(  ninety  in  late 
Ma\ ,  the  obituaries  cited  him  for 
his  activities  as  an  oil  millionaire, 
sportsman,  art  collector,  and  phi- 
lanthropist. 1  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
most  significant — and  difficult — trustees 
in  the  history  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  an  institution  that  has  had  its  share 
of  the  great  and  difficult.  In  his  quiet, 
devious  way,  he  did  more  to  upgrade  the 
Met  during  his  long  tenure  there  (1956— 
75)  than  perhaps  anyone  else. 

Wrightsman  could  be  insensitive,  snob- 
bish, manipulative,  sometimes  intolerant. 
In  May  1970,  when  a  dissident  group  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  going  to  "take  over" 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  museum  for  an  "anti- 
capitalist  teach-in,"  he  was  livid  that  the 
administration  did  not  "erect  chain-link 
fences  in  the  halls"  and  seal  the  main 
entrance.  All  the  guerrillas  wanted,  1  told 
him,  was  to  he  filmed  getting  shut  out  and 
it  would  therefore  be  better  to  allow  them 
in  and  let  them  bore  themselves.  His 
response:  he  secretly  tried  to  have  me 
fired. 

But  when  it  came  to  art,  Wrights- 
man,  with  immeasurable  help  from 
his  wife,  Jayne,  was  formidable.  He 
collected  with  rapier-sharp  selectiv- 
ity. He  not  only  understood  the  role 
of  scholarship;  he  cherished  it  and 
established  vital  lecture  series  in 
subjects  ranging  from  classical 
Greek  to  twentieth-century  art.  He 
insisted  that  everybody  in  the  pro- 
fession be  paid  more  than  a  subsis- 
tence wage.  Yet  perhaps  his — and 
his  wife's — most  fundamental  con- 
tribution as  art  patrons  was  in  insist- 
ing on  only  the  best  interior  design 
in  what  he  considered  to  be  Ameri- 
ca's new  palaces — its  museums. 

Working  with  the  Parisian  de- 
signer Henri  Samuel,  the  Wrights- 
mans  created  a  series  of  gorgeous 
period  rooms  at  the  Metropolitan. 
These  set  the  standard  of  excellence 
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and  alerted  collectors  that  French  eigh- 
teenth-century furniture  and  decorative 

art  was  on  a  level  of  artistic  quality  equal  to 
that  of  the  Renaissance. 

Realizing  how  incompetent  most  mu- 
seum catalogues  were,  Wrightsman 
brought  together  world  experts  and  pub- 
lished five  volumes  on  his  collection.  He 
did  it  in  part  because  of  pride;  in  part 
because  he  recognized  that,  after  being 
published  so  well,  his  works  would  increase 
in  value;  but  he  did  it  above  all  to 
show  the  art-museum  community  that, 
when  it  came  to  catalogues,  superior  qual- 
ity had  to  be  the  norm.  His  books  are  with- 
out doubt  the  most-copied  in  museum 
publishing. 

The  most  refreshing  thing  about 
Wrightsman  was  that  he  was  never  a  "will- 
dangler."  He  never  used  his  collection  as 
an  unspoken  threat  to  get  his  way.  There 
was  never  any  doubt  that  the  greatest 
pieces  in  the  Wrightsman  collection 
would  come  to  the  Met.  Virtually  from  the 
start  he  had  announced  that  he  would  buy 
pieces  that  the  museum  did  not  have.  Of 
course,  sometimes  he  had  to  be  nudged.  In 
1975,  when  he  had  become  an  emeritus 
trustee  and  his  wife  had  taken  his  spot  on 
the  board,  I  learned  that  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity was  selling  one  of  the  world's  finest 
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paintings,  the  portrait  of  Antoine-Laurent 
Lavoisier  and  his  wife  by  Jacques-Louis 
David,  a  penetrating  study  of  humanity 
and  scientific  achievement.  The  evalua- 
tion was  tour  million  dollars.  The  Met 
didn't  have  the  money.  I  called  Wrights- 
man and  asked  him  to  give  it  to  the 
museum.  1  le  utterly  surprised  me  by  reject- 
ing the  suggestion. 

I  remained  so  convinced  that  the  Lavoi- 
sier was  a  perfect  "Wrightsman"  master- 
piece that  1  decided  to  trap  him  into  buy- 
ing it.  I  let  the  word  get  back  to  him  that  I 
was  trying  to  purchase  the  work  with  one 
or  two  other  museums — to  share  the  paint- 
ing on  a  time  basis.  Then,  at  the  next 
acquisitions  committee  meeting,  I  sup- 
ported strongly  the  purchase  of  a  historical 
piece  by  the  American  John  Trumbull  for 
nearly  a  million  dollars,  while  comment- 
ing disconsolately  that  I  would  have  much 
preferred  to  see  the  world-class  David 
come  to  the  Met.  I  had  prepared  a  slide 
show  of  the  portrait,  and  there  it  shone, 
against  the  far  wall.  Jayne  Wrightsman 
couldn't  tear  her  eyes  away.  Minutes  after 
the  meeting,  Charlie  was  on  the  phone. 
"They  are  shopping  that  masterpiece  all 
over  the  country.  That's  undignified.  I've 
decided  to  save  it  and  give  it  to  the  Met- — 
on  condition  that  it  goes  into  one  of  my 
rooms!"  Why,  sure,  I  told  him. 

A  couple  of  years  later  Charles 
Wrightsman  sat  next  to  me  at  a 
meeting  after  I  had  announced  that  I 
was  leaving  the  museum.  "You  were 
eighty-five  percent  good  and  fifteen 
percent  rotten,"  he  whispered.  I 
nodded;  he  had  reduced  things  to 
numbers,  as  usual.  "Did  you  know  I 
tried  to  get  you  fired?"  he  asked.  Of 
course,  I  said.  "Then  why  did  you 
push  so  hard  to  get  Jayne  on  the 
board?"  "She's  got  a  much  better 
eye,"  I  murmured.  He  chuckled.  1 
whispered  back,  "Did  you  know  I 
mousetrapped  you  into  the  Lavoi- 
sier?" "Certainly,"  he  answered. 
"Did  you  mind?"  I  asked.  "Hell,  no! 
I  needed  it  and  the  museum  needed 
it,"  he  chortled. 

I  hope  every  museum  trustee 
reads  this.  Each  of  them  can  learn 
from  Charles  Wrightsman.  □ 
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Fallinqwater  at 
Fifty 

It's  difficult  to  believe  that  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  Fallingwater  is  fifty  years  old. 
Built  over  the  Bear  Run  stream  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  for  the  Pittsburgh 
department-store  owner  Edgar  J.  Kauf- 
mann,  Fallingwater  so  exceeds  the  partic- 
ulars of  its  moment  of  creation  that  it  now 
stands  as  an  icon  of  genius;  it  is  surely  the 
greatest  modern  house  in  America.  The 
most  familiar  view  of  the  house  encapsu- 
lates its  extraordinariness:  the  great  canti- 
levered  concrete  tray  hovering  horizon- 
tally over  the  waterfall,  a  perfect  balancing 
of  horizontal  and  vertical,  of  natural  and 
constructed,  of  dynamism  and  rest.  And 
how  typical  of  this  place  that  the  "classic" 
shot  of  it  is  from  below,  a  view  of  architec- 
ture as  unusual  as  it  is  gripping. 

Wright  was  the  great  apostle  of  what  he 
called  "organic  architecture,"  a  much  in- 
terpreted— and  much  misunderstood — 
notion.  Typically,  it  is  understood  as  a 
kind  of  higher  camouflage,  the  idea  that  a 
building  should  "blend  in"  with  its  setting 
and  be  at  one,  somehow,  with  nature. 
Wright's  view — articulated  with  cagey  im- 
precision over  a  long  span  of  years — cer- 
tainly emphasized  both  a  visual  and  a  spir- 
itual continuity  of  architecture  and  land- 
Left  rough,  the  ledge  stone  under  the  house 
becomes  the  great  hearth. 


scape,  but  that  was  only  the  beginning. 

Most  centrally,  the  Wrightian  organic 
was  an  idea  about  unity  which  the  archi- 
tect understood  via  the  metaphor  of 
growth.  Organic  architecture  was  like  na- 
ture in  the  harmonic  unfolding  of  its  com- 
plexities. Wright's  "natural"  houses  were 
never  naturalistic  in  the  imitative  sense 
but  were  ever  logical  in  their  growth  from 
idea  to  elaborated  artifact. 

The  particulars  of  this  notion  of  the 


Frank  Lloyd  \\  right's  J  936  masterpiece  mar- 
ries the  art  oj  architecture  to  the  givens  of  site 
and  nature. 

organic  are  everywhere  evident  at  Falling- 
water.  The  house  is  unimaginable  apart 
from  its  site:  the  project  is  an  elaboration 
of  Wright's  reading  of  a  very  particular 
place.  Set  in  a  green  gorge  split  by  stream 
and  fall,  the  house  concedes  that  the  ini- 
tial act  ot  enclosure  is  brought  about  by  the 
natural  room  in  which  it  sits.  Recognizing 
the  complex  directionality  of  this  space — 
the  line  of  the  stream,  the  rise  of  the 
banks,  the  drop  of  the  tails — Wright  set 
about  creating  a  work  that  would  be  an 
essav,  in  resolution. 

This  can  be  seen  most  literally  in  the 
wax  the  house  is  not  simply  anchored  to 
the  natural  ledge  but  is,  at  points,  indistin- 
guishable from  it:  the  living  stone  crops 
out  of  its  dressed  kin  to  form  the  great 
hearth  of  the  living  room.  Native  quarry  is 
used  throughout,  transformed  by  the  ar- 
chitectural act  yet  continuing  to  harbor 
the  rugged  genius  loci.  And,  nature  unal- 
tered is  never  far,  flowing  with  artful  dra- 
ma into  even  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
architecture.  The  falls  are  ever  audible, 
the  foliage  evet  visible,  making  "inside" 
and  "outside"  a  question  of  degree. 

Wright's  most  ineffable  move  is  a  stair 
that  descends  from  the  living-room  floor 
to  the  surface  of  the  stream.  The  moment 
at  which  architecture's  main  means  of  ver- 
tical movement  meets  the  rush  of  water  is 
captivating,   suggesting  an   impossible 
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Celebrating  gravity  while  appearing  to  defy  it: 
in  elevation,  Fallingwater' s  dramatically  can- 
tilevered  concrete  tiers. 

transformation,  standing  as  a  symbol  of  a 
building  at  once  secure  in  its  distinctive- 
ness and  straining  to  metamorphose  into 
nature.  The  theme  of  reconciliation  is 
everywhere.  Structurally,  the  stack  of  can- 
tilevered  concrete  trays  (which  the  con- 
tractor worried  would  bring  the  whole 
structure  to  a  hasty  fall)  represents  a  dra- 
matic resolution  of  static  forces.  In  plan 
and  in  volume,  the  interpenetration  of 
these  bold  rectangles  is  deftly,  seamlessly 
brought  off.    Equally,    the  play  of  buff- 


colored  horizontals  against  the  verticality 
of  Wright's  stone  masses,  architectural 
voids,  and  the  up  and  down  of  fall,  trees, 
and  hills  is  brilliant.  It  is  a  house  that  cel- 
ebrates gravity  while  appearing  to  defy-  it. 
Finally,  the  interior  of  Fallingwater  is 
about  the  idealized  reconciliation  of  the 
forces  and  personalities  of  family  life. 
Whil<  much  has  been  written  about  the 
"flow"  of  Wrightian  space — the  way  in 
which  his  houses  unfold  continuously — 
less  has  been  made  of  the  sensitivity  to 
individual  dwellers.  At  Fallingwater  each 
bedchamber  or  study  is  tailored  and  dis- 
tinct, and  each  addresses  the  outside  with 
its  own,  private  terrace.  The  volumes  of 


individual  rooms  offer  the  visitor  a  contin- 
ual sense  of  compression  and  release.  The 
feeling  of  flow  modulated  by  moments  of 
great  privacy,  thearra\  ol  individual  meet- 
ing points  between  inside  and  out,  offer  a 
harmonious  vision  of  domesticity  that  was 
long  dear  to  the  Wrightian  dream.  (Visitor 
information  is  available  from  Fallingwa- 
ter, P.O.  Box  R,  Mill  Run,  PA  15464; 
phone:  412-329-8501.)    —  Michael  Sorkin 

Spain's  Unseen  Goyas 

The  countess  of  Chinchon,  a  fashion- 
ably dressed  young  woman,  sits  in  a 
chair  to  have  her  portrait  painted. 
She  is  almost  a  contemporary  of 
Gainsborough's  feathery  beauties 
and  Ingres's  icily  flawless  grandes  bour- 
geoises. But  attractive  as  this  girl  is,  the 
painting  does  not  flatter;  it  arouses  unease. 
Her  isolation  is  what  we  feel  first:  her 
chair  is  surrounded  by  darkness.  Under  the 
blond  fringe,  her  dark  eyes  are  apprehen- 
sive; her  hands  are  clasped  anxiously  over 
the  gentle  swell  of  her  belly.  She  was 
painted  by  Goya,  the  greatest  painter  of  an 
age  of  anxiety  in  which  the  civilized 
assumptions  and  institutions  of  two  centu- 
ries crumbled.  "The  sleep  of  reason  pro- 
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duces  monsters,"  he  wrote,  and,  in  all  hut 
the  charming  rococo  work  of  his  youth, 
chaos,  dread,  and  fear  throng  the  shadows, 
sometimes  assuming  monstrous  shapes  and 
faces,  Our  own  age  produces  little  that 
Goya  did  not  envision. 

The  portrait  of  the  unhappy  countess  is 
one  of  several  great  Goyas  still  in  private 
collections  in  Spain,  paintings  known  to 
the  public  only  through  reproductions. 
This  summer,  many  will  be  seen  for  the 
first  time  outside  Spain  at  Baron  Thyssen- 
Bornemisza's  Villa  Favorita,  built  on  the 
waterfront  off  Lugano,  in  Switzerland. 
"Goya  in  Spanish  Private  Collections"  is 
an  exhibition  of  fifty  paintings,  running 
from  June  15  to  October  15. 

Among  them,  besides  the  countess's 
portrait,  are  a  tender  likeness  of  Goya's 
beloved  grandson  Mariano;  an  early  self- 
portrait — smartly  dressed,  he  stands 
against  a  window  suffused  with  light,  hold- 
ing us  with  his  searching  gaze;  Celestina 
and  Her  Daughter,  one  of  those  chilling 
juxtapositions  that  he  so  often  presented 
between  serenely  rosy,  bosomy  youth  and 
toothless,  malignant  old  age — though  this 
pair  are  more  likely  courtesan  and  procur- 
ess than  mother  and  daughter;  and,  almost 
as  terrible  as  any  painting  of  his  black, 


The  de  Younq  Ends 
a  Mexican  Standoff 

It  is  almost  unprecedented  for  a  major 
American  art  museum  voluntarily  to 
repatriate  antiquities  to  their  country 
of  origin,  but  that  is  what  happened 
when  San  Francisco's  M.  H.  de  Young 
Memorial  Museum  returned  halt  of  its  col- 
lection of  seventy  ancient  pre-Columbian 
murals  to  Mexico,  which  claimed  them  as 
looted  national  patrimony.  The  murals 
were  unveiled  at  a  gala  repatriation  cere- 
mony last  February  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Anthropology,  in  Mexico  City. 

The  repatriation  was  the  culmination  oi 
lengthy  and  delicate  negotiations  and  un- 
usual sustained  cooperation  between  the 


B\  Gd\u:  Flight  ot  the  Witches,  ai.   17°7.  and  Celestina  and  Her  Daughter,  ca.  1808 


stone-deaf  age,  The  Flight  of  the  Witches:  lit 
by  a  baleful,  unearthly  light,  a  naked  man, 
in  agony,  is  lifted  into  the  thrumming 
night  air  by  three  male  witches.  Lying  on 
the  ground  beneath,  someone  clutches  his 
head  in  terror,  while  another  figure  has- 
tens forward,  shielding  himself  from  the 
hellish  scene  above  with  a  white  cloak 

Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  and 
Mexico's  Institute)  Nacional  de  Antropo- 
logia  e  Histona  (IN  AH).  It  was  also  a  dip- 
lomatic solution  to  a  problem  that  has 
plagued  the  international  art  scene  in 
recent  years:  who  has  the  rights  to  alien- 
ated cultural  patrimony.' 

The  de  Young  acquired  the  murals,  the 
largest  cache  outside  Mexico,  in  an  eccen- 
tric 1976  bequest  from  the  San  Francisco 
architect  Harold  Wagner,  stipulating  that 
the  museum — which  had  no  prior  knowl- 
edge ot  them — pay  his  estate  taxes.  While 
the  will  was  being  probated,  the  murals, 
painted  on  volcanic  rock  coated  with  a 
plasterlike  lime  surface  and  in  a  fragmen- 
tary state,  were  moved  from  Wagner's 
home  to  the  museum  tor  safekeeping. 

United  States  customs  authorities,  act- 


held  over  his  head — an  echo  oi  those  fear- 
ful, faceless,  hooded  figures  in  Los  Dispa- 
rates (The  Follies),  the  last  of  his  etchings. 
In  this  painting  the  demonic  content  of 
Spanish  folklore  is  fused  with  Goya's  own, 
prescient  nightmare  vision.  (Villa  Favori- 
ta, Lugano,  Switzerland;  phone:  091  521 
741.'*  — Eve  Auchincloss 

ing  in  accord  with  a  1971  bilateral  U.S.- 
Mexico treaty  for  the  recovery'  of  stolen 
archaeological  property,  informed  the 
Mexican  government  ot  the  bequest.  The 
U.S.  attorney's  office,  acting  on  a  request 
from  Mexico  under  that  treaty,  sought  to 
intervene  in  the  probate  action,  but  to  no 
avail.  Nonetheless,  Mexico  refused  to 
abandon  its  claims  on  the  artworks. 

The  murals,  dating  from  about  A.D. 
400—700,  are  from  the  site  of  Teotihua- 
can,  forty  miles  northeast  oi  Mexico  City 
and  the  preeminent  highland  metropolis 
(with  an  estimated  100,000  to  200,000 
inhabitants)  of  the  classic-period  Meso- 
american  civilization.  They  range  in  size 
from  a  tew  inches  to  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  and  their  painted  surfaces  bear 
striking  images  ot  priest-deities,  anthropo- 
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morphic  animals,  flowering  trees,  and 
feathered  serpents  in  hues  of  red,  blue, 
gold,  and  green.  Representing  mythologi- 
cal beings  and  religious  rites,  these  murals 
once  decorated  the  interiors  of  grand  resi- 
dential and  administrative  structures  at 
Teotihuacan. 

It  was  clear  to  everyone  who  examined 
the  murals  that,  whatever  their  eventual 
fate,  they  had  to  be  restored  and,  in  fact, 
could  not  be  moved  until  they  were  stabi- 
lized. It  was  thought  that  the  only  people 
fully  equipped  to  do  the  job  were  techni- 
cians at  Mexico's  INAH  laboratories.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  museum  felt  that  it  had  a 
moral,  if  not  legal,  obligation  to  repatriate 
the  murals.  So,  in  1977,  de  Young  officials 


approached  INAH  to  discuss  a  cooperative 
program  involving  the  murals'  conserva- 
tion and  care,  as  well  as  the  voluntary 
return  of  at  least  50  percent  of  them  upon 
completion  of  the  work.  The  negotiations 
took  over  two  years  and  concluded  with  a 
bilateral  agreement,  the  first  of  its  kind,  on 
the  custody,  conservation,  and  exhibition 
of  the  murals. 

One  serendipitous  outcome  of  the  proj- 
ect was  a  remarkable  discovery.  On  behalf 
of  the  museum,  the  Rochester  University 
archaeologist  Rene  Millon  discovered  and 
surveyed  the  murals'  original  location  in 
Teotihuacan — a  huge  residential  com- 
pound 400  meters  east  of  the  Pyramid  of 
the  Moon,  called  Techinantitla.  Having  a 


context  for  these  objects  greatly  enhances 
knowledge  of  the  religious  and  political 
beliefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pre- 
Columbian  city. 

The  culmination  of  this  extraordinary 
cooperative  effort  between  Mexican  and 
U.S.  museums  will  be  visible  next  year, 
when  the  de  Young  plans  to  exhibit  its  por- 
tion of  the  murals,  in  conjunction  with  a 
major  publication  that  will  illustrate  all  of 
them  and  discuss  their  art-historical  and 
archaeological  importance.  But  just  as  im- 
portant, this  negotiated  settlement  may 
serve  as  inspiration  tor  the  resolution  of 
future  disputes  between  countries  over 
who  owns  cultural  property. 

— Barbara  Braun 
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The  Budapest 

Dream  Factory      ~ 

Hungary  is  often  singled  out  as  Eastern 
Europe's  leader  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform.  Much  less  known  is 
the  country's  unique  postwar  contri- 
bution to  experimental  cinema,  the 
state-supported  but  independently  run 
Bela  Balazs  Studio.  Over  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years,  BBS  has  produced  some  of  the 
most  innovative  films  made  in  Europe. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Hungarian  film  his- 
torian Laszlo  Beke  and  the  New  York- 
based  film  critic  Yvette  Biro  selected  eigh- 
teen works  from  the  studio's  rep  run  re, 
many  of  them  award-winners  at  festivals  in 
Western  Europe.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Federation  of  the  Arts,  this 
retrospective  will  be  touring  American 
museums  throughout  this  year  and  next,  ir 
n  currently  be  seen  at  Boston's  Museum 
'  Arts  (July  1 1-August  8).  Through 
ety  of  styles  and  themes,  the  BBS 
:  '\v    how   the   country's   history, 


together  with  recent  cinematic  theory,  has 
informed  and  transformed  these  artists' 
creative  visions. 

Named  after  one  of  Hungary's  most 
renowned  early-twentieth-century  writ- 
ers, and  the  author  of  the  first  systematic 
theory  of  film  art  ever  published,  the  stu- 
dio opened  in  1958  as  a  workshop  where 
recent  film-institute  graduates  took  their 
first  stabs  at  moviemaking.  In  the  late  six- 
ties, amid  worldwide  youth  movements, 
new  social  and  psychological  theories  that 
were  being  introduced  in  Europe,  and  the 
growing  influence  of  postminimalist,  pro- 
cess-oriented art,  Laszlo  Beke  and  the 
head  of  BBS  at  the  time,  the  late  director 
Gabor  Body,  declared  that  the  studio 
should  make  it  its  business  to  live  up  to  the 
radical  spirit  of  its  namesake.  Since  then, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  other  artists  have 
joined  BBS  filmmakers  to  create  works 
that  have  at  times  awed  and  often  angered 

Films  that  live  up  to  a  radical  spirit:  scenes 
from  Tuesday  ( J  963)  ami  Happy  New  Year 


their  supposedly  liberal  state  sponsors. 

Many  documentaries,  particularly  the 
work  of  Judit  Ember  and  Gyula  Gazdag, 
carry  on  a  form  of  social  criticism  that  has 
its  origin  in  sociological  studies  of  the  "un- 
derclasses" in  the  1930s.  With  painful 
scrutiny  and  often  comic  results,  Gazdag's 
Selection  (1970)  follows  a  Communist 
youth  organization  as  its  members  audition 
amateur  rock  bands  and  subject  them  to 
ideological  questioning. 

Gabor  Body's  Private  History  (1978) 
combines  social  history  with  the  formal 
experiments  in  film  that  began  with  Mo- 
holy-Nagy  and  the  avant-gardes  of  the 
1920s.  Body  started  with  home  movies 
made  by  wealthy  Hungarian  Jews  in  the 
thirties  and  forties  and,  through  optical 
effects  and  juxtapositions  against  official 
versions  of  history  from  the  period  (as  seen 
in  the  newspapers,  for  example),  created  a 
haunting  and  lyrical  document.  Dora 
Maurer's  Seven  Tests  (1982)  fuses  a  rigidly 
structured  style  with  psychological  drama 
in  a  stunning  documentary  portrait  of  a 
family's  response  to  a  member's  suicide. 
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POISON  IS  MY  POTION 
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• !  ,■  included  in  the  program  are  several 
a  of  animation,  outstanding  for  their 
use  of  satire.  Istvan  Kovacs's  The  Changing 
Times,  for  example,  captures  the  ironic 
fate  of  ordinary  citizens  at  the  mercy  of  a 
grinding  bureaucracy,  in  the  story  of  a  pris- 
oner condemned  to  a  firing  squad,  who  is 
then  reprieved,  then  convicted  again,  ad 
infinitum.  The  five-program  series  offers 
the  most  comprehensive  retrospective  of 
BBS  work  to  date  and  will  without  doubt 
challenge  and  enrich  our  views  of  what  has 
been  called  "the  most  important  art." 

— Juliana  Fusco 


Primo  Basso 


Shortly  after  Samuel  Ramey  blew  in 
to  New  York  from  Colby,  Kansas, 
one  of  the  fundamental  economic 
laws  of  opera  was  thrown  into  ques- 
tion. Hitherto,  singers  had  faced  a 
very  simple  equation:  high  notes  equal 
high  fees.  Sopranos,  taking  the  highest 
flights  of  all,  rank  as  prima  donnas  in  every 
sense  of  the  term;  tenors  (countertenor 
being  an  acquired  taste)  are  their  male 
counterparts.  There  had  been  exceptions, 
but  decades  had  passed  since  the  world  had 
seen  a  superstar  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale. 
Plenty  of  bassos  have  commanded  respect 
a  id  admiration.  Since  the  days  of  Ezio 
Pinza,  none  had  been  adored. 

Since  Ramey's  elegant  New  York  City 
Opera  debut  in  Mozart's  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 
in  the  seventies,  the  best  houses  of  Europe 
have  been  clamoring  for  his  services.  At 
Pesaro  in  1984,  in  the  revival  of  the  frothy 
//  Viaggio  a  Reims,  a  late  and  important 
Rossini  rediscovery,  he  outdazzled  the  rest 
of  an  international  ten-star  galaxy.   (He 
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does  so  again,  thrillingly,  on  the  new 
recording  from  Deutsche  Grammophon.) 
Paris  went  to  the  extravagance  of  exhum- 
ing Meyerbeer's  Gothic  Robert  le  Diable  for 
him  last  year.  He  justified  the  costs  with  a 
performance  that  had  audiences  in  ecsta- 
sy. (A  pirate  recording  on  the  Legendary 
Performers  label  gives  a  good  idea  why. ) 

Until  recently,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

has  neglected  him  unconscionably,  and 

Americans  have  been  seeing  and  hearing 

too  little  of  him.    Fortunately,   Beverly 

Sills,  of  the  New  York  City  Opera,  has 

ilways  managed  to  lure  him  back  for  a  few 

performances  per  season,  so  far  in  unusual 

revivals:  most  recently,  Boito's  Mefistofele 

and  \  erdi's  Attila.  As  the  devil  and  as  the 

warlike  Hun,  Ramey,  with  his  vocal  ele- 

and  trumpetlike  resonance — not  to 

tion  his  sinuous  theatricality  and  what 

\  ew  York  Times  has  called  his  "Nauti- 

ieatricality:  Samuel  Rame}  as  Rev- 
•fin  B/iteh,  in  Floyd's  Susannah. 


The  bolo,  a  venerable  piece  of 
cowboy  wear,  has  appeared  as 
one  of  this  year's  most  fash' 
ionable  alternatives  to  the  tie 
or  necklace.  You've  seen  the 
traditional  bolo-tie  motifs — 
miniature  saddles,  boots,  and 
horseshoes;  a  chunk  of  sil- 
ver-set turquoise — but  look 
what's  coming  out  of  the 
Lone  Star  State  now.  New, 
free-style  bolos  begin  mostly 
with  antique  watch  parts,  to 
which  are  added  other  little 
objets  trouves.  Each  one  is  a 
unique  collage,  variously  sug- 
gesting a  safari  hunt,  a  game 
of  chance,  or  simply  a  sur- 
realist-flavored whimsy.  De- 
signed by  the  Austinites 
Nancy  Meltzer  and  Lee  Tay- 
lor and  named  "Better  Bolas" 
(the  o  was  changed  to  a  in 
honor  of  the  female  creators), 
they  also  double  as  brooches 
and  look  right  nice  on  both 
men  and  women.  (Prices  be- 
gin at  $25;  further  informa- 
tion from  512-499-0064.) 


lus  physique" — gave  New  York  a  jolt  of  the 
sort  of  energy  that  is  all  too  rare  in  any 
opera  house. 

This  month,  the  City  Opera  welcomes 
Ramey  back  the  way  European  houses  do, 
with  a  new  production.  This  time,  he 
impersonates  the  mad,  aged  knight  of  Cer- 
vantes in  Massenet's  Don  Quichotte,  whose 
elegiac  lyricism  will  call  on  talents  the 
youthful  star  has  not  yet  had  much  chance 
to  display.  Though  the  production  returns 
in  October,  this  is  the  month  to  see  it, 
since  Ramey  himself  will  perform  only  on 
August  1,6,  12,  and  16. 

From  then  on,  his  datebook  is,  for  a 
change,  mostly  American.  Next  month, 
he  will  grace  the  San  Francisco  Opera  as 
Mozart's  Figaro.  The  Met  makes  partial 
amends  for  past  omissions  by  casting  him 
opposite  Joan  Sutherland  in  Bellini's  I 
Purhani  (October  through  December),  in 
which  he  can  unfurl  his  fluent  coloratura, 
and  as  the  dashing  toreador  Escamillo,  in 
Bizet's  Carmen  (January  through  March). 
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The  Masterpiece  and  the  master 

Introducing  'Sei  Shonagon"  by  incomparable  artist  Hisashi  Otsuka.  The  legend  grows... 
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Handsigned  and  numbered  by  the  artist. 


J-^ate  in  the  10th  century,  the  litera- 
ture of  Japan  was  only  beginning  to 
blossom.  One  of  its  first  and  loveliest 
flowers  was  "The  Pillow  Book"  by 
Lady  Sei  Shonagon,  a  collection  of 
her  impressions  of  life's  revelations 
and  beauties.  Seldom  have  simple 
pleasures  been  expressed  with  such 
grandeur  and  grace. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  the  imagery 
of  this  magnificent  print,  an  homage 
to  Lady  Sei  Shonagon  by  today's  most 
brilliant  master  of  Japanese  art, 
Hisashi  Otsuka.  This  is  the  third  in 
his  series  of  tributes  to  the  great  liter- 
ary women  of  Japan's  Heian  Dynasty. 
"The  Twelve  Kimonos"  and  "The  36th 
Poet,"  both  dramatically  successful, 
are  now  considered  rare  and  valuable 
collector's  items. 

In  a  classic  of  symbolism  and  style, 
the  twelve-kimonos  theme  is  once 
again  of  central  importance  as  each 


layer  of  silk,  depicting  a  month  of  the 
year,  creates  the  effect  of  a  narrative 
poem.  Like  a  painted  scroll,  the  gown 
weaves  a  tale  of  splendor.  In  ultimate 
praise,  a  peacock  and  its  plumage 
adorn  the  screen  behind,  as  if  to  re- 
flect the  exquisite  lines  and  beauty  of 
Sei  Shonagon  before  them. 

Just  as  Sei  Shonagon's  sensitive  writ- 
ings honor  the  human  spirit,  Otsuka's 
glorious  tribute  to  her  has  captured 
the  very  essence  of  her  soul.    His 


vision  has  fused  with  hers  and  come 
to  life  in  a  print  of  exciting  eloquence. 

As  Otsuka's  avid  collectors  know,  the 
demand  for  his  recent  editions  has 
been  enormous.  Seeing  the  spectacu- 
lar colors  and  details  in  a  work  like 
this  makes  it  easy  to  understand  why. 

"Sei  Shonagon"  is  a  mixed-media 
graphic,  created  with  impeccable  pre- 
cision on  museum  archival  paper. 
Only  450  impressions  will  ever  be 
made,  assuring  the  treasured  value 
of  each. 

For  reservations  or  information  call 
toll  free:  1-800-367-8047  ext.  108 
In  Canada:  1-800-423-8733  ext.  108 


Lahaina  Galleries 

845  Wainee  St.  Suite  213,  Lahaina.  Maui.  HI  96761 
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TOUR 
DES  LEVRES 

Others  have  copied  the 
idea,  but  here  is  the  original 
unique  lip  treatment  cream 
that  smooths  tiny  dry  lip 
lines,  conditions  lips  and 
foils  the  feathering  that 
mars  lipstick. 

We've  found  women  try 
the  cheaper,  copy-cat 
products  and  then  come 
back  to  Tour  des  Levres  for 
time-proven  performance. 
Formulated  in  France,  this 
amazing  cream  firms  and 
smoe|i|s  lips  and  lip  line. 
Then  S^es  to  a  sleek  finish 
that  wiltttiake  lipstick  look 
all  the  better. 

Tour  des  Libyres  —  because 
Stendhal  brieves  wcgnen 
should  ke~ 


Stendhal 

PARIS 


I  JENNY 


Recital  dates  are  planned  for  Dallas,  Min- 
neapolis, and  Toronto  (October)  and  Los 
Angeles,  Princeton,  and  New  York  (Janu- 
ary). Ramey's  tour  is  a  splendid  homecom- 
ing for  a  man  who,  within  his  profession, 
may  well  he  our  country's  most  distin- 
guished native  son.  — Matthew  Gurewitsch 


Clean  Out  of  the 
Bottle 

I  thought  that  the  mechanical  devices 
called  wine-decanting  cradles  were  expen- 
sive toys  for  pretentious  wine  snohs  until  I 
actually  used  one.  Most  wines  do  not 
require  decanting.  However,  old  red  wines 
(over  seven  or  eight  years  old)  and  vintage 
port  have  usually  formed  a  deposit  ot  tine 
sediment  that  is  best  left  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  lest  it  impart  a  coarse  taste  to 
the  liquid  and  impair  its  clarity. 

One  usually  does  decanting  by  hand,  by 
holding  the  neck  of  the  bottle  over  a  can- 
dle and  slowly  pouring  off  the  clear,  sedi- 
ment-free wine  into  a  glass  vessel.  When 
the  murky  deposit  begins  to  appear  in  the 
neck,  decanting  stops.  The  sediment  is  left 
behind — along  with  a  good  bit  ot  wine. 
The  problem  with  manual  decanting  is 
that  even  the  steadiest  hand  still  tends  to 
disturb  the  sediment  and  thus  clouds  up  a 
good  10  to  25  percent  of  the  wine.  If  one 
has  spent  $100  tor  a  bottle  of  first-growth 
Bordeaux,  hand  decanting  probably 
means  a  considerable  loss  of  wine  and 
money. 

These  are  no  doubt  the  reasons  for  the 
invention  of  the  decanting  cradle.  The 
sophisticated  versions  allow  a  bottle  to  be 
securely  fixed  and  then,  through  a  gentle 
cranking  motion,  decanted  smoothly  into 
the  new  vessel.  Having  used  the  decanting 
cradle  numerous  times,  I  have  found  that 
virtually  all  the  wine  can  be  removed  from 
above  the  layer  of  sediment  without  any 
disturbance  to  the  wine. 

Not  all  decanting  cradles  are  created 
equal.  The  most  splendid  decanting  cradle . 
in  the  world,  named  The  Ultimate,  is  sold 
by  an  English  wine  merchant,  Richard 
Kihl  Ltd.,  164  Regent's  Park  Road,  Lon- 
don NW1  (and  also  at  Harrods  and  Fort- 
num  and  Mason).  Made  of  gold-plated 
brass  on  a  large  mahogany  base,  it  works 
effortlessly  and  is  uniquely  able  to  accept 
halt,  regular,  and  magnum  bottles.  While 
The  Ultimate  costs  £320,  Richard  Kihl 
has  more-basic  decanting  cradles  that  start 
at  £95,  plus  shipping  charges,  but  these 
accept  only  the  regular-bottle  sue. 

1  Vcanting  cradles  can  also  be  purchased 


The  "Ultimate"  way  to  extract  the  last  pre- 
cious drop  from  an  old  bottle  of  wine. 

in  America  from  wine-accessory  shops  and 
certain  wine  shops,  but  The  Ultimate  can 
be  found  only  in  England.  For  those  wine 
enthusiasts  lucky  enough  to  have  a  supply 
of  old  bottles  of  red  wine,  the  decanting 
cradle  is  a  necessity  for  the  sediment-free 
extraction  of  every  precious  drop. 

— Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr. 

Making  the  Scene 

It's  early  morning  at  the  artist  Renaldo 
Geleng's  studio  in  Rome,  and  already 
everything  is  in  turmoil.  Artworks  lean 
three  deep  against  the  walls;  tabletops 
and  chairs  are  littered  with  photo- 
graphs of  friends  and  family;  the  phone 
rings  incessantly;  a  framer  is  arguing  prices 
on  an  almost-finished  portrait  ot  the  opera 
singer  Katia  Riciarelli;  and  Geleng's  older 
son,  Antonello,  has  stopped  by  with  his 
wife  to  say  hello.  A  jumble  of  paintings 
and  murals  in  progress,  this  is  also  where 
the  sets  for  Federico  Fellini's  films  are 
made.  Geleng  has  conjured  up  the  artful 
atmospheres  for  many  of  the  director's 
most  memorable  pictures. 

"I  became  a  set  designer  by  accident," 
laughs  Geleng,  a  spare,  attractive  man 
attired  in  a  threadbare  navy  sweater  and 
worn  cap,  his  red  tie  askew.  "Fellini  and  I 
were  boys  together  in  art  school — we  met 
when  we  were  nineteen.  It  wasn't  until  I 
had  spent  years  in  Paris  as  a  serious  paint- 
er— and  created  a  family  that  needed  sup- 
port— that  Federico  persuaded  me  to  work 
with  him."  Geleng  has  designed  the  sets 
for  Roma  ("All  my  friends  appear  as  butch- 
ers and  workmen  in  the  murals"),  City  of 
Women,  Casanova,  Amarcord,  and,  most 
recently,  Ginger  and  Fred,  starring  Fellini's 
onscreen  alter  ego,  Marcello  Mastroianni, 
and  the  director's  wife,  Giulietta  Masina. 
Geleng,  sixty-six,  has  founded  some- 
(Continued  on  page  1 14) 
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BECOME  A  CONNOISSEUR  OF  CONNOISSEURS! 

^s  a  reader  of  CONNOISSEUR  we  know  you  find  articles  about  the 
best  of  everything  that  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  save  and  refer  to.  But 
loose  magazines  are  messy  and  untidy  and  can  make  locating  a  par- 
ticular article  or  feature  very  frustrating.  Now  we  bring  you  the  easy- 
access  magazine  file  case  designed  to  keep  your  copies  of  CON- 
NOISSEUR in  order.  It's  done  in  elegant  black  leatherette  over  fiber- 
board,  with  gold  -toned  lettering;  and  it  comes  with  a  strip  of  gold  foil  that 
lets  you  insert  the  correct  year  on  the  spine  of  each  case.  Handsome  on 
your  bookcase  in  den  or  office,  the  magazine  file  is  notched  and  open  in 
back  so  that  you  easily  can  see  and  withdraw  the  issue  you  want  when 
you  want  it!  Each  file  hold  12  issues.  Ours  alone,  just  for  you,  at  $7.95 
each,  plus  $1 .75  for  shipping  and  handling;  or  save  by  ordering  3  file 
cases  for  $21 .95  plus  $3.50  for  shipping  and  handling. 

CONNOISSEUR,  Dept.  CNMF086; 

P.O.  Box  2318,  FDR  Station;  NY,  NY  10150 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  CONNOISSEUR  for 

$ Please  send  me  the  file  case(s)  I  have  indicated  below: 

1  file  case  @   $9.70 

3  file  cases  @   $25.45 

SHIP  TO  _  APT.  # 

(please  print) 
STREET  

CITY 

STATE ZIP  _ 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  COD.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for 
delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order.  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible. 
Overseas  orders  may  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  250  W  55St ,  NY.  NY  10019 


TELEPHONE1 


One 

Redcoat 

You  Won't 

Beat 

In  1924  my  great  uncle,  Sir  Giles 
Gilbert  Scott  designed  the 
classic  telephone  box.  He  made 
a  good  job  of  it.  But  I  doubt 
whether  even  he  could  have 
foreseen  that  sixty  years  later 
his  design  would  still  be  in 
widespread  use. 
Today  the  London  Telephone 
Box  Company  is  proud  to  offer 
you  a  chance  to  own  one  of  these 
historic  items  —  a  unique  and 
lasting  example  of  Britain's 
heritage.  Each  box  is 
painstakingly  restored  to 
pristine  condition  in  our  Scottish 
workshops. 

Clients  have  already  discovered 
a  host  of  ingenious  uses  for  their 
boxes  in  the  home,  garden  or 
office.  They  complement  all 
types  of  decor  and  lifestyle. 
Whatever  use  you  find  for  your 
box,  I'm  sure  old  Sir  Giles  won't 
be  seeing  red! 


The  London 
Telephone  Box  — , 
Company 


1  Royal  Crescent,  London  Wl  1  4QR 
011-441-602-0379 


For  further  information  please  call 
Tony  Bennett  Fans,  Inc.,  10960 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90024  (213) 477-5395 
(213) 477-3995 
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AUCTIONS 


The  late-summer  silence  now  taking 
hold  of  the  auction  rooms  is  like  a 
drumroll  to  our  ears,  once  again 
reminding  us  that  it  is  time  to  name 
the  winners  in  this,  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Honors  List.  Avidly  coveted  though 
these  awards  are,  we  have  had  to  bestow  on 
a  triumphantly  resurgent  Sotheby's  the 
lion's  share  of  them  this  year — an  act  for 
which,  we  suspect,  we  shall  never  receive 
the  gratitude  we  so  richly  deserve. 

The  Legion  of  Honor  Award  for  the 
Preservation  of  Provincialism  goes  to  the 
surprisingly  decentralized  French  auction 
scene.  If  your  auction  experience  was 
acquired  in  the  United  States  or  England, 
where  the  markets  are  totally  dominated 
by  what  happens  in  London  and  New 
York,  then  the  French  experience  must 
seem  curious.  The  union  shop  doing  busi- 
ness as  the  Compagnie  des  Commissaires- 
Priseurs  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  in  Paris, 
leads  the  French  pack  (sales  in  1985  of  Fr. 
1.5  billion,  or  $200  million,  up  by  16  per- 
cent), but  regional  auctioneers  account  tor 
more  than  half  of  the  total  French  market 
( 1985  sales  of  Fr.  2  billion,  equal  to  $266. 7 
million,  up  11.5  percent).  An  astounding 
fifty-seven  towns  surpass  the  Fr.  10  million 

Complex  edifice:  Graves's  new  Sotheby's. 


Cheers,  jeers,  and 
crocodile  tears 


The  Dr.  Seuss  Animalier  Anonymous  Award:  to  Claude  LaLanne,  whose  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  classic  "camelback"  couch  fetched  $22,000  at  Sotheby's  last  November. 


level  ($1.3  million),  with  Lyons  (Fr.  110 
million,  or  $14.8  million)  in  front,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Lille  and  Versailles.  For 
this  spring  season,  top  honors  go  to  the 
auctioneers  in  patently  provincial  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, who  copped  a  staggering 
Fr.  6  million  ($800,000),  for  a  late  1773 
pastel  self-portrait  by  J.-B.-S.  Chardin. 
Bien  joue,  mes  amis! 

As  honorary  bestower  oi  The  Pulling 
My  Lego  Award  we  first  nominate  Prince 
Charles,  who  has  lately  acquired  a  taste  for 
architectural  criticism  ("a  monstrous  car- 
buncle on  the  face  of  a  much-loved  and 
elegant  friend,"  he  ventured  of  a  proposed 
extension  to  London's  National  Gallery; 
see  also  his  "another  giant  glass  stump  bet- 
ter suited  to  downtown  Chicago  than  the 
city  of  London,"  said  of  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  a  long-unbuilt  Mies  office  tow- 
er). Given  the  English  origins  of  Sothe- 
by's, surely  Charles  will  be  pleased  to  hand 
the  prize  to  .  .  .  the  architect  Michael 
Graves,  for  his  design  of  the  proposed  $70 
million,  twenty-seven-story  Sotheby's 
auction  house  cum  residential  condo  cum 
health-club  complex  on  York  Avenue,  in 
Manhattan.  Mr.  Graves's  award  is  in  the 
Lego  18-and-Over  Division  for  overelabo- 


rate  design  employing  children's  building 
blocks,  a  signature  quality  of  the  Grave- 
sian  aesthetic.  Your  Highness,  won't  you 
say  a  few  words  ? 

The  Babylon  Revisited  Award:  A  year- 
long investigation  of  the  New  York  auc- 
tion industry  by  the  state's  attorney  gener- 
al and  the  New  York  City  Department  of 

Smile!  You  three  have  just  won  the  Jack  La- 
Lanrve  Physical  Culture  Award. 
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Probably^ur Decorators 
Rest  ]<gpt Secret? 


All  professionals 
jealously  guard  the 
seerets  of  their  sources. 
We  suspect  that  The 
Antique  Collector, 
which  is  published  in 
Great  Britain,  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  fruitful 
and  successful  hunting 
ground  for  not  only 
decorators  but  all  those 
in  the  art  and  antique 
business. 

The  editorial  content 
of  The  Antique 
Collector  is  without 
rival  in  its  authority 
and  range.  Uniquely 
and  wherever  possible  we  price  the  items 

Scud  this  coupon  to:  The  Antique  Collector.  Room  1117.  250  West  55th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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I     Please  send  me  the  next  12  issues  of  The  Antique  Collector.  I  he  cost 
'    of  a  subscription  is  S4S  including  air  speeded  delivery. 
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Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  within  6  to  12  weeks 
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we  have  chosen  to 
illustrate  in  our 
features  and  supply  our 
readers  with  the 
names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of 
the  recommended 
sources. 

Every  issue  of  The 
Antique  Collector 
contains  advertisements 
from  scores  of  Europe's 
best  dealers  illustrating 
the  special  items  they 
are  offering:  furniture, 
pictures,  porcelain, 
glass,  silver,  paper- 
weights, jewellery  and 
many  more.  All  can  be  obtained  simply  by 
a  letter  or  telephone  call. 

You  will  quickly  discover  that  The 
Antique  Collector  provides  you  with  the 
information  and  knowledge  you  need  to 
help  you  buy  wisely. 

The  Antique  Collector  is  not  available 
from  newstands.  A  subscription  is  your 
only  way  of  obtaining  a  copy  regularly  and 
of  ensuring  yourself  a  whole  twelve  months 
of  enjoyment  and  inside  information  and  as 
one  of  our  American  readers  said  to  us 
recently,  'It's  the  next  best  thing  to  a  visit  to 
Europe'. 


JruiseOnAShipAs 
Legendary  As  Easter  Island, 
Mr.  Christian  And  Gauguin. 
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Join  us  aboard  the 
flagship  of  our  fleet,  the 
ss  Rotterdam,  as  she  sets 
sail  to  paradise  on  our 
1987  South  Pacific  Special 
Cruise. 

Experience  what  Eden 
might  have  been  like  as  we 
cruise  32  or  40  days  dirough 
the  Pacific  and  into  the 
China  Sea  and  Hong  Kong. 

Cruise  fares  include 
free  air  from  many  major 
cities  to  and  from  the  ship. 
Ask  your  travel  agent 
about  our  complete  selec- 
tion of  Special  Cruises. 


Holland  America  Line 

South  Pacific  Cruise 


ships  Registry  Netherlands  Antill 


Have  you  visited 

G.R.  DURENBERGER 

ANTIQUARIAN 

in  historic  San  Juan  Capistrano 


ch  Saturday  10:00  to  5:00  or  by  appointment 
annualh  (  hristmas  to  the  New  Year 
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If  You  Can't  Keep  a 
TRAVEL  SECRET 

Please 
Read  No  Further 

Sorry  to  introduce  ourselves  in  this  way,  but  it 
has  become  necessary.  We  publish  Passport,  the 
confidential  and  privately  circulated  monthly 
newsletter  on  world  travel.  It's  read  by  discern- 
ing travelers  all  over  the  world.  Our  information 
comes  from  carefully  selected  spies. 

Each  month  in  this  tersely-written  12  page  let- 
ter, we  share  new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members — charming  inns,  attractive  restau- 
rants, undiscovered  resorts,  places  even  the 
guidebooks  haven't  found  yet.  We  also  warn 
them  about  places  that  are  becoming  spoiled 
and  touristy. 

But  neither  we  nor  our  members  want  this  in- 
formation to  become  widely  circulated.  That's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled.  And  that's  why 
we  ask  our  members  to  use  discretion  when 
sharing  information — even  with  good  friends. 

Passport  has  been  quietly  published  for  19 
years.  We  rarely  advertise.  And  when  we  do,  it's 
only  in  quality  publications  like  this  one.  If 
you'd  like  to  join  us,  a  trial  membership  is  only 
$40  a  year.  Passport  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  of 
information.  Full  refund  if  it's  not  exacth  what 
you  expected. 


YES.  please  enroll  me  as  a  Passport  member. 

vl\  check  for  $40  is  enclosed. 
□  Outside  the  USA  (airmail)  $55. 

Name 

Address 

City Mate 


PASSPORT 
20  V  \\ acker.  Chicago, 


Zip 


II    60606 


AUCTION! 


Consumer  Affairs  was  triggered  by  last 
summer's  admission  by  the  former  U.S. 
head  of  Christie's  that  in  1981  he  had 
falsely  reported  several  paintings  as  sold. 
Now  comes  word  from  the  Consumer 
Affairs  attorney  C.  G.  Fitzpatrick  that, 
rather  than  "rampant  abuse,"  all  that  was 
discovered  was  "some  old  rules  .  .  .  we 
felt  needed  to  be  addressed."  The  bottom 
line:  thirteen  proposed  new  regulations, 
essentially  harmless  in  intent  and  impact, 
the  most  significant  being  that  auctioneers 
must  announce  the  actual  disposition  of 
each  lot  offered.  The  award,  consolatory 
in  nature,  goes  to  all  the  art  dealers  who 
had  hoped  that  Consumer  Affairs  would 
do  them  a  favor  and  cramp  the  auction- 
house  style  by  banning  consignor  reserves 
(no  such  luck). 

Once  again,  The  Gonerii  and  Regan 
Foul  Ingratitude  Memorial  Plate  to  a  gen- 
eration of  BBC  babies  raised  on  an  unre- 
lieved diet  of  hyperrealistic  TV  docudra- 
ma.  Only  roul  ingratitude,  or  some  similar 
perversity,  can  explain  the  events  (or  non- 
event,  rather)  of  the  March  5  London  sale 
at  Phillips.  Where  was  your  patriotism, 
sense  of  history,  sense  of  the  absurd?  How 
else  could  you  collectively  have  failed  to 
pick  up  your  very  own  twenty-five-by- 
eleven-foot  diorama  showing  in  precise 
historical  detail  the  Battle  of  Waterloo — 
Wellington,  Napoleon,  20,000  warring 
troops,  8,000  horses,  son  et  lumiere  equip- 
ment, the  works.7  Over  285,000  man- 
hours  over  some  fourteen  years  went  into 
making  this  item,  which  elicited  presale 
expectations  (delusions?)  of  as  much  as 
£75  thousand.  Not  a  bid  was  heard.  Ah,  sic 
transit  gloria  mundil 

The  Jack  LaLanne  Physical  Culture 
Award  (or,  how  many  biggies  does  it  take 
to  hold — and  take  a  little  credit  for — the 
check  in  front  oi  the  camera.7)  to  New 
York's  Mayor  Ed  Koch,  Department  of 
Records  Commissioner  Eugene  J.  Bock- 
man,  and  John  Marion,  chairman  of 
Sotheby's  North  America,  clutching  'n' 
basking  in  the  $1.4  million  afterglow  of 
the  sale  of  the  city's  set  of  Audubon's  The 
Birds  of  America,  broken  up  into  more  than 
two  hundred  separate  prints,  to  sundry 
buyers. 

And  finally,  The  Golden  Drumstick 
Award  (a.k.a.  The  Art  History  Comeup- 
pance Cup)  tor  best  press  release  to  Diana 
Levitt  of  Sotheby's  New  York  (with  help 
from  Miss  Piggy).  A  star-studded  fund- 
raiser held  at  Sotheby's  to  benefit  Gra- 
ham-Windham, the  oldest  nonsectarian 
cbi ld-care  agency  in  the  United  States, 
honored  Jim  Henson,  of  Muppets  tame.  In 


CONNOISSEUR 


AUCTIONS 


The  face  that  launched  a  thousand  (ness  re- 
leases: The  La  Danseur,  "hand-forged.  " 

keeping  with  the  august  nature  of  the 
event — well,  let  the  following  excerpts 
from  our  featured  release  speak  for  them- 
selves: Sothehy's  "will  auction  two  master- 
pieces from  the  world-renowned  Kermi- 
tage  Collection.  The  works,  Edgar  Degas' 
'The  La  Danseur'  and  Jan  Van  Eyck's  'The 
Marriage  of  Froggo  Amphihini  and  Gio- 
piggi  Porculini'  are  the  first  pieces  from  the 
Kermitage  Collection  ever  to  be  sold  at 
auction,  and  record  prices  are  expected. 
.  .  .  Framed  against  a  stunning  blue  vel- 
vet backdrop,  Degas'  'The  La  Danseur'  is  a 
hand-forged  cast-bronze  statuette,  whose 
personage  is  adorned  in  pink  taffeta  and 
pearls.  Engraved  with  the  artist's  signa- 
ture, and  the  place  and  approximate  date 
of  fabrication,  'Palis,  Fiance,  one  big  heck 
of  a  long  time  ago,'  this  masterpiece  was 
acquired  by  mail  from  the  Museum  of 
Finest  Quality  Stuff,  Taipei,  Taiwan.  Ac- 
cording to  Miss  Piggy's  Treasury  of  Art 
Masterpieces,  'Van  Eyck's  painting  is  a 
magnificent  depictulation  of  the  wedding 
of  a  merchant  frog  and  a  lovely  pig  prin- 
cess. It  is  chock  full  of  symbols:  the  open 
window  symbolizes  light,  air,  and  bugs;  the 
candle  stands  for  birthdays,  nice  little  res- 
taurants, and  power  failures;  and  the  slip- 
peurs  on  the  floor  (which  symbolizes  flat- 
ness, waxy  buildup,  and  itsy-bitsy  dust 
balls)  stand  for  shoes. ' "  Good  stuff,  Diana. 
The  La  Danseur  sold  for  $5,750. 

— James  R.  Lyons 


Cruise  On  A  Ship  As  Legendary 
AsThe  Emerald  Buddha, Golden 
Pavilion  And  Diamond  Head. 


1  I  Yes,  I'm  interested!  Please  send  me  youi  Irx  1987  Orient 
Pacific  t  ruiM-  brochure  Mai]  to  Holland  America  I  inc. 
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TRAVEL  Al.LNT 


I  xperience  the  mys- 
tery ol  our  L987  Orient 
Pa<  i lie  Special  Cruise 
aboard  the  incomparable 
ss  Rotterdam. 

Cruise  for  15  to 
29  days  surrounded  by 
the  exotic  beauty  ol  the 
Orient  and  the  Rotterdam. 
We'll  take  you  through  a 
world  of  shimmering  silks 
and  glittering  gems. 

Cruise  fares  include 
free  air  from  many  major 
cities  to  and  from  the  ship. 
Ask  your  travel  agent  about 
our  complete  selection  of 
Special  Cruises. 


(JP  Holland  America  Line 

Orient  Pacific  Cruise 


Ship's  Registry  Netherlands  Antilles 


250  ART  DEALERS 
open  from  Tuesday  thru  Sunday  LI  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

2,  place  du  Palais-Royal,  75001  Paris.Tel.(331)42.9727.00 


Current  Exhibition  "3  CENTURIES  OF  THl  HISPANIC- AMERICAN  GOLDSMITH"  from  the  1 7th  to  the  19th 
century  with  the  FERNANDEZ  BLANCO  Museum  Collection  (Municipality  of  Buenos  Aries.  Argentina) 


AUGUST  1986 
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W O  OF  THE   BEST 


IThe  crown  of  Charlemagne  is 
shrouded  in  mystery,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  unsolved 
question  why  it  has  so  long  been  associated 
with  Charlemagne,  there  being  no  con- 
crete evidence  to  support  the  connection. 
It  was  probably  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Otto  the  Great,  in  Rome  in  962,  and  is 
reliably  thought  to  be  the  work  of  gold- 
smiths at  the  monastery  of  Reichenau,  on 
Lake  Constance. 

In  addition  to  the  material  value  of  its 
gold  and  gemstones,  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne possessed  an  enigmatic  power  that 
was  partly  spiritual  and  partly  political.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  had  no  fixed  repository 
but  followed  the  movements  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor.  From  the  time  of  Henry 
II  (973-1024),  who  placed  an  archbishop 
under  arrest  to  seize  it,  contenders  for  the 
German  throne  considered  its  possession  a 
virtual  prerequisite  tor  success  with  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire's  kingmakers.  When 
riding  in  state  into  the  Eternal  City  for 
their  coronations,  the  Holy  Roman  Empe- 
rors would  wear  it  as  a  token  of  their  legiti- 
macy. As  a  symbol,  it  carried  greater 
importance  than  the  crown  that  was 
actually  placed  on  their  heads  by  the  pope, 
which  after  the  ceremony  would  as  likely 
as  not  be  donated  to  some  favored  church 
or  monastery. 

The  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  once 
adorned  with  a  famous  white  opal  called 
the  Orphanus,  or  Orphan,  described  in  all 
its  mystic  glory  by  the  German  theolo- 
gian Albertus  Magnus: 


For  the  holy 

roman  emperors,  crowns  of 

matchless  splendor 

by  alan  n.  owen 

"The  Orphanus  is  a  stone  in  the  crown  of 
the  Roman  emperor.  None  like  it  has  ever 
been  seen.  ...  It  is  of  a  subtle  vinous 
tinge,  and  its  hue  is  that  of  pure  white 


mented  in  an  inventory  of  1350,  has  since 
disappeared. 

Probably  it  was  already  gone  in  1424, 
when  the  emperor  Sigismund  created  a 


snow,  flashing  and  sparkling  of  bright    ji   permanent  storage  place  for  the  crown  of 
red  wine.    All  are  overcome  by  its    If   Charlemagne  in  Nuremberg.  For  corona- 

;"i  tions  it  was  taken  to  Aachen  or,  from 
1562,  to  Frankfurt-am-Main.  In  1796, 
when  Napoleon  was  overrunning  Europe, 
it  was  removed  to  Vienna.  Identifying 
himself  with  the  ancient  emperor,  the  new 
French  emperor  reportedly  wanted  to  use 
the  historic  crown  for  his  own  coronation 
but  could  not  discover  its  whereabouts.  In 
Vienna  the  crown  remained  until  1938, 
when  Hitler  insisted  it  be  returned  to  Nu- 
remberg. Thereupon  it  disappeared,  resur- 
facing only  in  1945,  when  it  was  discov- 
ered in  a  salt  mine  and  returned  to  Vienna. 
It  may  still  be  seen  there,  in  the  Schatz- 
kammer  (Treasure  Chamber)  of  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum. 

Simply  as  an  aesthetic  object,  the  crown 
of  Charlemagne  is  a  remarkable  creation, 
and  its  use  of  color  is  at  the  very  highest 
level.  Weighing  some  seven  and  a  half 
pounds,  it  is  constructed  of  arched  panels 
in  twentv-one-karat  gold.  The  panels  are 
eight  in  number — the  number  eight  sym- 
bolizing perfection  and  imperial  dignity — 
and  vary  slightly  in  height;  this  creates  a 
handsome  undulating  contour.  They  are 
linked  by  hinges  and  fastened  together  by 
gold  pins  (the  pins  topped  with  pearls); 
this  allowed  the  crown  to  be  dismantled 
and  laid  flat  when  it  was  being 
packed  for  transportation. 


The  figure  of  King  David  exalts  justice. 

radiance.  It  is  translucent.  They  say  it  used 
to  shine  at  night,  but  in  our  age  it  does  not 
sparkle  in  the  dark.  It  is  said  to  guard  the 
regal  honor."  At  least  one  poet  averred 
that  no  one  but  the  true  emperor  could 
wear   it;   but   the  Orphanus,    last  docu- 


"" 
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TWO  OF  THE   BEST 


The  imperial  crown  of 
Austria,  made  in 

Prague  for  Rudolf  11, 
embellished  with 

sumptuous  fleur-de-lis 
rimmed  in  pearls. 


Four  of  the  plates  are  decorated  with 
jewels  and  pearls,  their  settings  held  by 
golden  claws  and  embellished  with  filigree 
that  raises  the  gems  and  gives  them  greater 
prominence.  Most  of  the  stones  are  only 
polished,  not  cut.  Sapphires  are  the  most 
abundant,  but  there  are  also  amethysts, 
garnets,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  others, 
many  of  them  perforated,  showing  that 
they  had  been  used  before.  The  place  of 
the  Orphanus  is  now  occupied  by  a  pur- 
plish-gray Indian  sapphire  that  does  not  fit 
properly  into  the  setting. 

The  four  plates  not  encrusted  with  gems 
and  filigree  carry  large  cloisonne  scenes  of 
religious  import.  One  of  the  panels  shows 
the  Lord  seated  between  two  winged  cher- 
ubs. A  reminder  that  kings  rule  only 
through  the  grace  of  God,  it  carries  an 
implicit  warning  against  pride.  The  sec- 
ond is  a  good-luck  charm  wishing  the  king 
long  life;  it  shows  King  Hezekiah  with  the 
prophet  Isaiah  at  his  side,  bearing  a  scroll 
that  reads,  "Ecce  adaciam  super  dies  tuos 


XV  annos"  ("Behold,  1  will  add  unto  thy 
days  fifteen  years").  I  he  third  panel  exalts 
justice  in  an  image  ot  King  Pavid,  while 
the  fourth  extols  wisdom  in  the  person  of 

King  Solomon. 

The  twenty  two  karat-gold  arch  that 
spans  the  front  and  back  panels  of  the 
crown  is  believed  to  have  been  added  by 
Conrad  II  after  bis  coronation,  in  1027. 
The  arch,  too,  is  a  symbol  of  sovereignty, 
and  in  constructing  it,  the  craftsmen  have 
again  incorporated  the  kingly  number  of 
eight.  The  arch  is  composed  of  eight  small 
arcades,  each  emblazoned  with  a  golden 
fleur-de-lis.  Small  pearls  mounted  on  gold 
wire  spell  out,  in  slightly  abbreviated  me- 
dieval Latin,  the  inscription  "Conrad,  by 
the  Grace  of  God  Roman  Emperor." 

In  delicacy  and  finesse,  no  part  of  the 
crown  surpasses  the  Latin  cross  affixed  to 
the  arch  above  the  front  central  panel. 
The  front  is  studded  with  jewels;  the  back 
shows  a  figure  of  Christ's  Crucifixion. 

By  the  early  fifteenth  century,  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne  had  acquired  such 
an  aura  of  sanctity  that  its  sacred  character 
was  affirmed  by  papal  authority.  Though 
in  our  secular  age  it  may  not  evoke  reli- 
gious awe,  no  one  who  sees  it  at  the 
Schatzkammer  in  the  Kunsthistorisches 
Museum  will  fail  to  understand  its  endur- 
ing power  to  dazzle  and  inspire. 

2  A  second  supreme  example  of 
ceremonial  headgear  is  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  Austria,  thought  to 
have  been  completed  in  Prague  in  1602, 
for  Rudolf  1 1 ,  twenty-six  years  after  his  cor- 
onation as  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  Anoth- 
er of  the  astounding  treasures  of  the 
Schatzkammer  of  Vienna's  Kunsthisto- 
risches Museum,  it  is  probably  the  most 
elaborate  handworked  crown  ever  made. 
The  design  favors  large,  simple  forms, 
lavishly  embellished.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal structural  elements:  a  headband  and 
a  cap  in  the  shape  of  a  miter. 

Unlike  the  crown  of  Charlemagne, 
where  the  profusion  of  jewels  verges  on  the 
riotous,  Rudolfs  crown  places  its  gems 
with  a  stricter,  sparer  geometry.  There  are 
eight  principal  stones  (the  one  in  front  is 
said  to  be  a  rare  white  sapphire),  each 
framed  in  an  ornate  square  of  small  dia- 
monds. Alternating  with  the  squares  are 
pairs  of  pearls  in  floral  settings.  The  band 
has  upper  and  lower  borders  of  evenly 
matched  pearls  and  is  surmounted  by  four 
large  and  four  small  fleur-de-lis  studded 

Alan  Owen  wrote  about  king-size  graffiti  in 
the  June  1986  Connoisseur. 


with  garnets,  these  too  set  off  by  pearls.  It 
is  speculated  thai  the  magnificent  pearl 
that  tops  the  foremost  fleur-de-lis  was  tak- 
en from  the  Indians  at  Terarequi,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Panama,  and  presented  to  Charles 
V  of  Spain  in  1515. 

The  miter  is  subdivided  into  two  sec- 
tions, each  consisting  of  two  triangular 
gold  plates,  each  with  an  enamel  border  of 
flowers,  butterflies,  and  birds.  The  plates, 
curving  inward,  depict  in  repousse  of 
matchless  delicacy  four  of  the  signal  events 
of  Rudolfs  imperial  career.  In  the  first,  the 
Prague  goldsmiths  show  us  Rudolf  as  con- 
queror of  the  Turks,  with  a  scepter  in  his 
right  hand  and  the  spoils  of  victory  at  his 
feet,  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures  cele- 
brating his  triumph.  The  other  three  pan- 
els commemorate  Rudolf's  three  corona- 
tions, as  king  of  Hungary  (in  Bratislava  in 
1572),  as  king  of  Bohemia  (in  Prague  in 
1575),  and  as  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  (in  Frankfurt-am-Main  in  1576). 

The  one  remaining  structural  element  is 
a  golden  hoop — studded  with  diamonds 
and  pearls,  and  finished  in  blue  and  white 
enamel — which  joins  the  front  of  the 
crown  to  the  back.  At  the  apex  of  the  hoop 
stands  a  tiny  gold  cross  set  with  a  diamond 
and  supporting  a  large  uncut  polished  sap- 
phire. The  lining  is  in  ruby  velvet. 

The  crown  of  Rudolf  II  established  a 
pattern  for  all  German  imperial  crowns 
from  its  own  day  forward.  We  see  it  today 
substantially  as  it  was  made  originally, 
though  over  time  certain  jewels  have  been 
put  to  other  uses.  In  1 764,  some  stones  and 
pearls  were  removed  for  the  archducal  hat 
of  Joseph  II,  and  in  1830  some  more  were 


The  enamel  insects  lend  a  note  of  fantasy. 

taken  tor  a  lighter-weight,  "substitute" 
crown  made  for  Ferdinand.  In  1867,  the 
old  crown  was  mined  again.  A  brilliant 
new  one  was  being  made  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Empress  Elizabeth  at  Budapest;  but 
in  1871,  the  keeper  of  the  treasury  had  the 
Viennese  jeweler  Kochert  make  up  for  the 
losses,  and  the  great  crown  of  Rudolf  was 
restored  to  pristine  condition.  □ 
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A  SAN  DIEGO  RESIDENCE. 

ABOVE  THE  CITY  ANDTHE  Bffi 


On 

the 
unusual 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments, 
each  residence  features  spaciousness 
and  convenience.  Inherent  to 
MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced 
state-of-the-art  life  safety  and 


security  systems  ever  developed. 
Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 
amenities  which  provide  for  a  gra- 
cious lifestyle  for  those  who  live 
here. 


On 

the 
homes 


On 
the 


On 
the 
amenities 


On 
the 

location 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


ets and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


Ever  changing  views  are  par*  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 

MERIDIAN  includes  a  wide 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres, 


baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens,  Ther- 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard.  The  homes,  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here. 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle.  San  Diegos 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
and  night.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east.  Then,  coming 
full  circle  to  the  south,  the  Coro- 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon. 

equipped  Health  Clubs,  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  large  scale  entertaining. 
And  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
MERIDIAN  is  staffed  to  quietly  pro- 
vide the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  of  this  style. 


fine  restaurants,  shopping  and  the 
financial  district.  And,  just  a  short 
cab  ride  away  are  the  museums  of 
Balboa  Park,  the  Old  Globe  Theatre 
and  the  international  airport.  At 
MERIDIAN  both  natural  beauty  and 
the  urban  experience  are  combined 
in  one  inspired  setting. 
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Condominium  homes  from  S208.000  to  51,400,000.  Sales  Office  700  Front  Street,  San  Diego,  California  92101.  For  appointment  619/231-0777. 
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BREAKTHROUGH 

A  SPECULATION  ON 
THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  WESTERN  PAINTING 
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BY  IRIS  LOVE 


Think  of  today's  excitable,  neurasthenic  art  world  and 
of  the  volatile  market  it  has  produced.  Then  imagine 
what  excitement  there  would  he  in  this  writhing  inter- 
national pit  of  snakes  if  a  fragment  of  a  Giotto  fresco 
came  on  the  market.  Not  bloody  likely,  you  say.  But 
still — imagine  it.  Giotto,  the  Adam  of  Renaissance  painting. 
Giotto,  who  banished  the  hieratic  poses  of  static  Byzantine 
images  repeating  into  infinity.  Giotto,  whose  perfect  circle, 
drawn  freehand,  rolled  away  the  cobwebs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  bidding  would  be  astronomical.  The  country  of  origin  would 
howl;  the  country  of  possession,  too. 

Then  imagine  a  fragment  of  Protoattic  pottery,  or  a  whole 
vase,  coming  on  the  market.  That's  not  likely  either;  in  fact,  it's 
almost  impossible.  Protoattic  is  the  rarest  of  the  rare.  Fewer  than 
500  shards  and  fragmentary  vessels  exist  in  the  known  world.  You 
may  be  looking  a  little  blank.  Protoattic?  What  exactly  is  that? 
Well,  it  happened  in  the  brief  hundred  years  (approximately  the 

Iris  Love  is  director  of  excavations  at  Knidos,  inTurkey,  and  discoverer 
of  the  great  sanctuary  and  temple  of  Aphrodtte  at  that  site. 


seventh  century  B.C.)  between  the  Greek  Geometric  period  and 
the  beginning  of  black-figured  vase  painting.  (Red-figured  came 
later. )  You  still  can't  quite  place  it  ?  Don't  feel  too  bad.  Even  many 
so-called  experts  know  precious  little  about  Protoattic.  Some 
heads  of  museums  wouldn't  know  a  Protoattic  masterpiece  if  they 
fell  over  one.  And  the  wider  popular  appreciation  for  black-  and 
red-figured  vases,  of  which  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands preserved,  has  helped  overshadow  the  rarer  Protoattic, 
making  it  the  unknown,  unrecognized  stepchild  of  Greek  art. 

Since  many  museums  have  black-  and  red-figured  vases  in  pro- 
fusion, many  yet  uncatalogued  and  only  a  small  portion  on  dis- 
play, we  are  quite  familiar  with  them.  They  represent  the  zenith 
of  Golden  Greece,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  cen- 
turies B.C.  They  were  made  in  great  numbers — and  were  prized, 
craved,  exported,  imitated  all  over  the  Mediterranean. 

But  you  may  have  walked  right  by  a  Protoattic  fragment  or  a 
restored  seventh-century  masterpiece  in  one  of  your  favorite 

'  'Kimon"  's  handiwork:  a  fragment  from  the  krater  depicting  the  sac- 
rifice oflphigenia,  by  "The  Nessos  Painter  of  New  York." 
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0/  Kimon's  Iphigenia,  c  l  and  a  bit  of  a  dress  remain  (above).  Facing  page:  The  Louvre's  singular  Protoattic  piece,  an  amphora. 
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museums  and  not  even 
noticed  it,  though  Pro- 
toattic  was  a  glory  or 
Greece  that  Rome  nevet 
knew.  It  is  possihle  you 
have  never  even  seen  an 
example,  for  most  Pro- 
toattic  ware,  created  dur- 
ing only  the  twinkling  ot 
an  eye  in  the  history  of 
art,  came  from  a  then- 
provincial  Athens  and  its 
environs.  It  was  never 
made  in  great  numbers, 
never  exported.  Athens 
had  no  colonies  then,  so 
there  was  no  foreign  mar- 
ket; and  most  of  what  ex- 
ists remains  in  Greece, 
protected  under  the 
UNESCO  convention. 

Unfortunately,  not 
much  survives  anywhere 
of  an  art  that  the  Greeks 
prized  at  least  as  much  as 
sculpture.  Protoattic  painting  on  vases  represents  all  we  shall 
probably  ever  know  of  monumental,  or  major,  Greek  painting  of 
the  seventh  to  sixth  centuries  B.C. 

The  "black-and-white"  style  of  the  middle  Protoattic 
period  signaled  the  beginning  of  Western  representa- 
tive narrative  painting,  a  trend  that  continued  for 
over  2,500  years,  up  to  the  present.  This  revolutionary 
Protoattic  art,  with  its  love  of  storytelling  through 
images,  is  as  unique  and  valuable,  as  rare  and  important,  as  Giot- 
to's art  was  to  the  Renaissance. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  rarity:  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum,   Boston's  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Louvre,  the  museums  in  Cambridge  and 
at  Oxford,  and  the  British  Museum  have  a  total 
of  eight  restored  vases  plus  various  shards. 
Munich's  Antikensammlungen  and  Berlin's  An- 
tikenmuseum  have  a  number,  for  the  Germans 
were  the  first  to  excavate  some  of  the  original  sites 
on  Aigina  and  in  Athens.  But  the  lion's  share  of 
this  scarce  and  limited  production  remains  firmly 
in  Greek  museums. 

How  did  the  Protoattic  style  begin?  Let's  return  to 
seventh-century  Greece  to  see  what  we  can  find  out 
about  Protoattic  art,  since  its  scarcity  has  made  it 
mysterious.  Let's  go  back  and  imagine  a  painter  we 
could  well  compare  to  Giotto  in  greatness  and 
inventiveness. 

Kimon  sat  down  at  his  workbench,  smelling 
the  wet  clay  that  was  his  life.  It  was  an  April 
morning  on  the  island  of  Aigina  during  the  year 
later  to  be  called  650  B.C.  (Kimon  had  no  idea  of 
measuring  time  in  this  manner.  To  him  it  was  sim- 
ply the  midpoint  of  the  thirty-first  Olympiad.) 
Wildflowers  were  blooming  throughout  the  magic 
islands  of  the  Cyclades.  In  Athens,  seen  across  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  the  hills  were  full  of  color.  Persephone 
had  indeed  returned  from  the  underworld. 

Kimon  looked  at  the  stacks  of  kraters,  amphorae,  sky- 

a  i  ir.i  ICT  lOOt 


The  Geometric  style  (left),  with  stick  figures  and  tight  abstract  patterns 

preceded  Protoattic.  The  narrative  black-figured 

style  (see  vase  at  right,  with  Achilles  and  Ajax)  came  later. 


phoi,  and  other  vessels  he 
had  thrown  on  the  turn- 
ing wheel,  then  painted 
with  his  already  loosen- 
ing geometric  designs, 
and  baked  in  his  kilns.  He 
blessed  the  art  and  the 
clay  that  enabled  him  to 
create  and  be  useful.  He 
picked  up  a  bare,  un- 
baked krater,  destined  to 
sit  as  a  grave  marker  for 
the  son  of  a  prominent 
Athenian  family.  (Most 
graves  were  marked  by 
kraters  or  giant  amphorae 
that  might,  in  happier 
times,  have  been  used  for 
holding  wine.  Thus,  the 
circle  of  life  was  com- 
pleted. Monumental 
Greek  sculpture,  in  the 
way  that  we  moderns 
think  of  it,  had  not  yet 
been  developed,  and 
even  stone  grave  stelae  were  still  waiting  to  evolve.) 

Kimon  selected  a  brush  and  dipped  it  into  his  paint,  but  his 
mind  was  wandering.  He  started  drawing  a  variation  of  the  usual 
geometric  band  around  the  krater's  rim,  but  he  felt  dissatisfied. 
Maybe  he  shouldn't  work  on  a  day  like  this.  He  could  go  fishing  or 
sail  across  to  Athens,  where  people  were  so  different  from  those  in 
sleepy  Aigina. 

Nothing  had  been  the  same  for  Kimon  since  his  cousin,  the 
sailor  Delphinos,  had  visited  a  fortnight  earlier  and  had  told  him 
about  the  wonders  of  Egypt.  Delphinos's  boat  had  taken  a  pre- 
cious load  of  Attic  olive  oil  to  Egypt's  treaty  port  of 
Naukratis,  on  the  Canopic  Nile,  where  trade  was 
brisk — there  was  no  tax  on  imports. 

Kimon  had  sat  entranced,  listening  to  Delphi- 
nos talk  of  mysterious  Egypt,  where  death  meant 
more  than  life.  The  descriptions  had  burned  in 
his  mind  ever  since — vivid  pictures  of  monumen- 
tal figures  incised  or  painted  on  walls,  freestanding 
giant  sculpture,  the  huge  architecture  of  temples 
and  pyramids,  stunning  bas  reliefs  of  pharaohs  at 
the  hunt,  designs  of  lotus  and  ibis,  and  Anubis,  the 
god  with  the  head  of  a  jackal.  Delphinos  had  seen 
stacks  of  mummified  crocodiles!  But  Kimon  wasn't 
half  so  intrigued  by  a  religion  that  worshiped  Sobek, 
the  crocodile  god,  as  by  the  idea  of  art  representing  a 
stylized  nature,  drawn  much  larger  than  life. 

Egypt's  ancient,  colorful,  centralized  civiliza- 
tion seemed  a  rebuke  to  Kimon's  Greece,  which 
was  so  disorganized,   sprawling,   and  diverse. 
Greece  was  a  backward  country  strung  together  by 
awesome  extremes  of  landscape,  with  no  grand 
cities  or  large  buildings,  punctuated  only  by  dusty 
hamlets.  Kimon  was  ashamed,  for  he  knew  that  his 
Greece  v  *s  now  but  a  shadow  of  what  had  gone 
before      e'd  heard  the  storytellers  speak  tales  about 
the  legendary  palaces  of  the  Minoans  on  Crete.  And 
what  about  the  Mycenaeans?  Incredible  tales  were 
told  of  them.  Kimon  himself  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
the  beehive  tombs  and  mighty  fortresses  of  Tiryns  and 


HERE  IS  A  GLORY  OF  GREECE 
THAT  ROME  NEVER  KNEW. 


;':,  islan    v  as  ruled  by  the  Argive  tyrant  Pheidon, 
ithe  r  to  the  Pelop  anesos  to  the  Argolid, 

.n  all  this — and  the  Lion  Gate.  He  had  gazed  up 
•ns  carved  in  the  rock  over  the  entrance  to  what  was  left  of 
Mycenaetm  palace.  The  lions  were  not  freestanding  sculp- 
ture, hut  thev  were  carved  and  they  were  big.  He  had  never  for- 
gotten the  awesome  sight.  No  wonder  ignorant  souls  believed 
that  only  the  Cyclopes,  the  one-eyed  giants,  could  have  handled 
the  great  boulders  of  Mycenae. 

What  had  happened  to  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  talents 
that  could  create  airy  wall  frescoes,  as  well  as  the  dynamism  of  the 
Lion  Gate?  Greece  after  the  fall  of  the  Minoans  and  the  Myce- 
naeans  offered  nothing  comparable — no  large  palaces,  no  grand 
architecture,  no  stone  carvings.  Most  wall  painting  was  geomet- 
ric decoration,  not  art.  Men  had  forgotten  what  the  Minoans  and 
the  Mycenaeans  had  done  so  well. 

Kimon  thought  about  the  tales  of  heroic  acts  now  being  recited 
all  over  Greece,  some  from  the  great  storyteller  Homer  and  from 
other  poets:  epics  of  times 
past  when  Greece  had  been 
grander.  Homer,  so  they 
whispered,  had  recited 
only  for  the  aristocracy, 
but  others  repeated  his 

tales.  Kimon  had  heard  that  these  legends  and  myths  were  now 
being  "written" — an  odd  new  form,  using  standardized  characters 
out  of  which  "words"  could  be  created.  It  was  something  like  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Kimon  had  even  learned  a  few  of  the  new 
Greek  letters,  incising  them  on  wet  clay.  They  were  beautiful  and 
strange.  Together  they  formed  the  sounds  of  spoken  words. 
Kimon  could  write  a  and  B,  and  he  knew  that  O  meant  "the  end. " 
Maybe  someday  he  would  even  learn  to  write  them  all. 

Kimon  remembered  Delphinos's  telling  a  marvelous 
tale  of  a  beautiful  princess,  Iphigenia,  who  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods  by  her  father,  King  Agamemnon, 
for  the  good  of  the  Mycenaeans.  He  looked  at  the 
blank  buff  slip  he'd  applied  earlier  to  the  body  of  the 
krater  and  was  seized  with  a  thought.  Could  he  draw  that  story 
instead  of  merely  making  repetitive  designs.7  He  was  tired  ot  tiny 
stick  figures  of  men  and  horses  in  funeral  processions.  What 
would  people  think  of  a  krater  with  realistic  human  figures  and 
maybe  some  sea  monsters,  creatures  he'd  never  seen  but  had 
heard  existed7  They  probably  did  exist;  hadn't  Delphinos  told 
him  of  seeing  a  strange  river  horse — hippopotamos — that  lived  in 
Egypt's  mud  and  gaped  its  wide  jaws  showing  stubby  teeth? 

The  krater  had  to  be  decorated.  Into  Kimon's  mind  sprang  the 
image  of  a  three-bodied  monster  with  the  head  of  a  lion.  He'd 
never  seen  such,  but  his  fingers  itched  to  paint  it.  He  began  to 
limn  forms,  delineating  on  the  rounded  side  of  the  krater  a  huge 
picture  that  was  filling  his  head  to  bursting.  Thus,  he  told  a  story 
with  his  brushes.  He  turned  the  vessel  around,  and  soon  the  sea 
monster  glittered  in  wet  black  paint  on  one  side  while  Iphigenia 
was  carried  to  her  death  on  the  other. 

Kimon  set  the  krater  down.  He  was  finished.  But  what  had  he 
done?  His  old  teacher  would  probably  shame  him.  But  Kimon 
decided  he'd  fire  the  krater.  He  could  make  another  for  the  griev- 
ing family  and  keep  this  for  himself.  He  felt  oddly  happy,  satisfied, 
and  excited. 

Kimon,  or  whoever  he  was,  didn't  know  it,  but  he  had  just 

made  history.  He  had  painted  one  of  the  first  representations  of  a 

myth  on  a  vase,  and  certainly  the  first  painting  >f  a  human  sacri- 

'.  Most  important,  he  had  told  a  story  on  a  cla\  pot.  Kimon  had 

ie  one  of  the  first  painters  of  Western  art.  He'd  made  his 


creative  impulse  coincide  with  an  intelligent  idea  both  of  story- 
telling and  of  reducing  monumental  figures  to  a  confined  space. 

Kimon  was  in  step  with  other  artists  and  with  the  Greek  poets, 
writers,  and  storytellers  who  were  using  the  exciting  new  alphabet 
to  record  old  tales  that  had  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth. 
It  was  a  moment  of  breaking  through  to  a  new  mode,  a  new  style 
and  vocabulary  of  art.  The  way  was  being  paved  for  the  rise  of 
Greece's  great  lyric  poet  Sappho,  on  the  isle  of  Lesbos.  (Her  work 
is,  in  brilliance  and  scarcity,  the  equivalent  in  literature  of  Pro- 
toattic  painting.  Sappho  too  created  not  for  mass  export  or  for 
fame  but  to  please  friends  and  lovers.  Her  art,  like  that  of  Protoat- 
tic  painters,  is  mostly  lost  to  us.  What  we  have  are  scraps,  a  few 
impressive  lines  that  have  survived  to  influence  writers  from  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  to  modern  times.  One  can  imag- 
ine the  elation  if  new  works  of  Sappho  were  ever  found.  Would  a 
newly  discovered  Protoattic  pot  be  equally  acclaimed?) 

Our  friend  Kimon,  of  course,  had  no  idea  that  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  a  pictorial  tradition  of  art  that  would  continue  unbro- 
ken into  our  own  time — 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  the 
Neolithic  artists  who 
painted  by  flickering 
torches  in  the  caves  of  Al- 
tamira,  Lascaux,  and 
Niaux,  some  20,000  years  before.  Kimon  could  not  be  aware  that 
he  had  helped  to  change  the  strict  Geometric  tradition  and  that 
the  Homeric  and  other  legends,  so  compelling  to  him,  would  now 
take  over  the  way  the  Greeks  used  their  art.  This  preference  for 
epic  subjects  and  heroic  figures  would  dominate  all  of  Western 
painting  right  through  to  the  Renaissance,  whose  artists  would 
repeat  the  very  themes  ot  the  Protoattic  painters. 

In  his  own  village  and  in  nearby  Athens,  Kimon  would  become 
a  prophet  with  honor,  but  the  Protoattic  effort  would  flourish 
only  there,  in  the  backwater  of  Attica,  before  it  changed  to  some- 
thing quite  different  just  fifty  years  later.  Red-  and  black-figured 
painting  on  vases  would  then  deal  with  the  same  heroic  motifs.  By 
then,  Athens  would  have  become  powerful.  Its  colonies  were 
seeking  imports  in  a  booming  era  of  trade.  The  popularity  of  fig- 
ured vases  would  sweep  the  known  world. 

Soon,  also,  stelae  and  freestanding  statues  would  be  carved  to 
mark  graves.  The  old  Protoattic  kraters  and  amphorae  would  suf- 
fer the  rages  of  nature  and  warring  man;  they  would  crumble  and 
mostly  disappear.  Indeed,  almost  none  of  this  pottery  has  been 
found  anywhere  except  in  Athens,  on  Aigina,  and  around 
Argos. 

And  Kimon  had  no  idea  that  one  day  he  would  bear  a  different 
name.  Today's  world,  not  having  any  notion  of  the  actual  Kimon, 
would  call  him  "The  Nessos  Painter  of  New  York,"  in  honor  of 
another  of  his  works,  a  masterpiece  that  can  be  seen  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum.  (It  depicts  Nessos,  the  centaur  slain  by  Her- 
cules. )  The  vase  of  our  story,  however,  is  now  on  display  in  Bos- 
ton's Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Near  it  sits  another,  later  example  of 
Protoattic — a  krater  of  sirens  and  geese  by  "The  Nessos  Painter  of 
Athens."  I  like  to  think  this  painter  was  a  grandson  of  Kimon, 
working  at  the  end  of  the  Protoattic  era  just  before  another  break- 
through took  place — the  rise  of  the  black-figured  vase. 

So,  the  next  time  you  see  the  word  "Protoattic"  under  a  vase, 
stop  a  moment  and  render  the  rarity  its  due.  If  you  can  say  you 
know  something  about  Protoattic,  the  forerunner  of  Western  art, 
you'll  be  like  the  traveler  who  makes  a  visit  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Bassae  in  the  wilds  of  Arcadia,  while  everybody  else 
(raging  after  the  ubiquitous  black-  and  red-figured  vases)  will 
resemble  people  on  a  tourist  bus  going  up  to  the  Parthenon, 
believing  that  they  are  "seeing  Greece."  □ 
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The  front  ai\d  back  of  a  splendid  krater,  with  sirens  and  a  goose,  now  anonymously  on  loan  to  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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This  man  should  redesign  American  industry 


By  Michael  Kimmelman 


Who  is  the  country's  greatest  industrial 
designer?  Most  Americans  would  have  a 
hard  time  coming  up  with  the  right 
answer — it  is  Niels  Diffrient — for  so  few 
know  what  an  industrial  designer  is,  in  the 
first  place.  Those  who  do  would  be  more 
likely  to  praise  the  fine  designers  of  Italy, 
Germany,  England,  and  Japan  than  those 
of  their  own  country — which  goes  to  show 
the  sad  truth:  industrial  design  is  a  forgot- 
ten profession  here. 

It  wasn't  always  this  way.  Industrial 
design  blazed  so  powerfully  onto  the 
American  scene  in  the  slow  days  of  the 
Depression  that  its  founding  fathers  be- 
came celebrities.  Nearly  everybody  knew 
who  Raymond  Loewy  was,  and  Norman 
Bel  Geddes  and  Walter  Dorwin  Teague. 
They  were  the  streamliners  of  locomotives 
and  radios,  iceboxes  and  cameras;  they  set 
the  look  for  an  entire  era  and,  in  the  pro- 
cess, helped  make  American  products  sell 
again.  They  were  the  flamboyant  heroes  of 
art  and  commerce. 

But  their  profession  began  to  fade  by  the 
late  1960s.  Corporate  leaders  discovered 
that  their  own,  in-house  designers  would 
be  less  expensive  and  more  compliant. 
Designers  became  nameless  and  faceless 
extensions  of  the  corporation,  and  their 
work  reflected  it.  The  profession  started  to 
blur  into  mediocrity. 

It  did  not  take  the  more  adventurous 
architects  long  to  see  the  opening.  Now  on 
the  market  are  chairs  designed  by  Robert 
Venturi  and  plates  by  Stanley  Tigerman; 
tea  sets  by  Michael  Graves  and  desks  by 
Charles  Gwathmey.  Leading  architects 
have  always  been  designing  such  items,  of 
course,  but  during  the  past  few  decades, 
they  have  devoted  little  attention  to 
them.  The  Philip  Johnsons  and  I.  M.  Peis 
seemed  to  feel  that  such  work  was  better 
left  to  the  industrial  designers.  Their 
younger  colleagues  have  seen  it  different- 


ly, and,  as  can  be  noted  anywhere  in  the 
media,  their  efforts  have  not  been  over- 
looked. The  province  traditionally  occu- 
pied by  the  industrial  designer  is  under 
attack.  Are  there  no  great  designers  left? 
Niels  Diffrient  has  been  busy  designing 
significant  objects,  though  not  all  of  them 
as  chic  or  as  simple  as  tea  sets  and  serving 
trays.  To  his  credit  is  the  Hyster  lift  truck, 
the  high-voltage  pylon,  the  interiors  of 
jetliners  for  American  Airlines,  along 
with  a  range  of  chairs  for  Knoll  Interna- 
tional and  SunarHauserman.  For  this 
work,  he  has  won  awards  and  gained 
respect  among  his  peers.  One  of  the  top 
talent  spotters  in  the  nation,  the  noted 
textile  designer  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  says, 
"Of  the  industrial  designers  today  in  this 
country,  his  work  has  always  been  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  younger  generation  of 
industrial  designers  looks  to  him  as  one  of 
the  few  real  mentors  they  have.  Niels  has 
probably  influenced  design  aesthetics  with 
a  broader  stroke  than  almost  anyone.  He's 

Diffrient  (below)  designed  sled-base  chair 
(top),  co-wrote  series  containing  Human- 
scale  Link  Measurements  Chart  (left). 
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helped  to  set  this  country's  industrial- 
design  standards. " 

For  all  this,  Diffrient  has  had  to  watch  as 
architects  supplanted  his  colleagues  as  the 
heroes  of  product  design,  and  as  the  pub- 
lic, in  its  turn,  came  to  believe  that  such 
design  meant  simply  decoration.  The 
colorful,  often  witty  constructions  of  the 
postmodernists  were  a  kind  of  slap  at  what 
has  been  the  industrial  designers'  func- 
tionalist approach — an  approach  that  Dif- 
frient has  upheld  with  almost  stoic  insis- 
tence^— and  it  makes  him  see  red. 

The  postmodern  architects  are  cop- 
ping out, "  he  says.  "Go  to  the  typical  office 
floors  of  a  building  like  AT  6*  T,  Citicorp, 
Humana,  and  then  to  one  of  the  older, 
modernist  buildings,  and  I  defy  you  to  tell 
the  difference.  That's  where  the  people 
actually  are.  What's  the  design  doing  for 
them  ?"  Trim  and  bespectacled,  Diffrient  is 
not  entirely  comfortable  talking  in  com- 
bative terms.  He  quickly  begins  speaking 
in  his  characteristically  quiet,  slow,  kind- 
of-shy  manner,  and  a  friendly,  questioning 
smile  spreads  across  his  face.  Still,  what  he 
has  to  say  is  tough-minded  and  against  the 
current  trend:  "More  mature,  more  re- 


Strengm  and  beauty:  Diffrient  streamlined 
high-voltage  towers  in  southern  California. 

sponsib'  t  design  would  pay  more  attention 
to  function — what  the  people  who  work  in 
the  buildings  need  so  they  can  do  their  jobs 
best." 

The  essence  of  the  problem,  he  con- 
tends, is  that  "designers  are  disenfran- 
chised from  the  technological  function  of 
mass-produced  products.  As  long  as  they 
remain  disenfranchised,  they  can  only 
pursue  style  to  excess  and  for  fashion." 

To  Diffrient,  as  to  many  modernist- 
minded  designers  before  him,  good  design 
means  good  technology,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter grows  the  former.  That  is  what  guides 
Diffrient's  own  design  process.  He  has 
always  carefully  researched  the  various 
ways  people  work  at  a  desk,  read  a  book, 
talk  on  the  phone,  sit  in  a  chair.  Only  then 
does  he  design  objects  that  fit  those  tasks. 
Diffrient's  research  figured  mightily  in  the 
"Humanscale"  series,  a  set  of  highly 
influential  books  that  have  helped  design- 
ers figure  out  the  most  comfortable  angle 
for  a  chair  back,  the  best  tilt  for  a  computer 
screen.  The  information  exemplifies  Dif- 


frient's unique  approach  to  design. 

Consider  his  new,  immensely  comfort- 
able recliner,  called  the  Jefferson  chair.  It 
looks  to  be  the  ultimate  piece  of  slick  mod- 
ernist furniture.  Yet  beyond  its  glossy 
appearance,  it  is  extremely  practical  and 
sensible,  the  result  of  meticulous  thought. 
Diffrient  carefully  crafted  a  design  that 
would  relieve  strain  on  the  lower  back  as 
well  as  specifically  accommodate  a  wide 
variety  of  activities,  from  reading  and  writ- 
ing to  sleeping  and  eating.  Most  impor- 
tant, he  made  the  chair  adaptable,  so  that 
it  could  please  most  sizes  of  people.  This 
has  been  a  tenet  of  Diffrient's  work,  and  it 
lies  at  the  heart  ot  Humanscale  thinking. 
Furniture,  he  says,  should  be  made  to  fit. 
"Society  has,  over  the  years,  learned  that 
it  is  a  lot  more  comfortable  to  design  suits, 
shoes,  shirts  and  the  like,  sized  to  fit  differ- 
ent people,  so  that  they  are  more  comfort- 
able," he  has  written.  "And,  we  accept 
that  fact.  We  expect  it.  But,  it  has  not 
happened  in  furniture." 

It  has  begun  to  happen  in  his  own  work. 
That  slick  appearance  to  Diffrient's  ob- 
jects is  based  not  simply  on  a  superficial 
modernist  aesthetic  but  on  this  versatili- 


Service  tray,  seat,  and  external  markings 
that  Diffrient  designed  for  American  Airlines. 
Opposite:  His  splendid  road  compactor. 
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ty — on  the  ability  of  the  furniture  to  ac- 
commodate both  the  biggest  men  and  the 
smallest  women.  In  this  sense,  Diffrient's 
chairs  and  desks  tap  into  an  American 
cliche:  solid,  well  researched,  basically 
unconcerned  with  the  historical  prece- 
dents and  visual  elegance  that  preoccupy 
the  postmodernists  today.  His  pieces  are 
not  cunning;  they  are  just  extremely  use- 
ful, the  result  of  careful  planning  and  hard 
work — which  is  not  surprising,  after  all, 
for  Diffrient  himself  is  a  quintessential 
American  designer,  the  product  of  some  o{ 
this  country's  best  design  training. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Star,  Mississippi,  fif- 
ty-seven years  ago,  he  is  the  son  of  poor 
farmers.  The  Danish  name  Niels  is  an 
oddity  in  a  family  that  includes  a  mother 
Dovie  Lee,  a  father  Robert  Ethan,  an  aunt 
Lona  Belle,  a  sister  Betty  Gene,  and  an 
uncle  George  Washington  Peacock.  At  an 
early  age,  Diffrient  moved  to  Detroit  when 
his  father  went  to  work  for  an  auto- 
mobile company.  There,  Niels  at- 
tended Cass  Technical  High  School 
to  study  aeronautical  engineering, 
but  his  path  soon  changed.  "I 
thought  drawing  airplanes  was 
aeronautical  engineering.  I  really 
wanted  to  be  an  artist,  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  best  artists  in 
Michigan  taught  at  Cass,"  he  says. 


He  shifted  to  art  and,  after  graduating,  was 
accepted  at  the  Cranbrook  Academy,  in 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan,  as  an  artist. 

But  again  he  shifted  gears  once  he  got  to 
the  school:  "This  time,  1  saw  the  design 
department  and  realized  that's  what  I 
should  do. "  Among  the  earliest  projects  he 
undertook  was  a  model  1949  General  Mo- 
tors car.  It  impressed  the  late  architect 
Eero  Saarinen — another  man  with  a  sharp 
eye  for  talent — and  he  hired  Diffrient  to 
work  in  his  Bloomfield  Hills  office.  The 
student  helped  him  on  some  of  Saarinen's 
most  famous  furniture  designs,  including 
the  chairs  known  simply  as  Knoll  Nos.  71 
and  72.  "Working  in  that  office  was  my 
real  education.  Saarinen  taught  me  that 
design  was  something  you  could  do  to  a 
degree  of  seriousness  and  thoroughness 
equal  to  that  for  medicine,  or  anything 
else  important." 

At  Saarinen's  studio,  Diffrient  also  met 
a  crop  of  promising  young  architects, 
including  Robert  Venturi.  "At  first,  I 
didn't  understand  why  he  was  talking  so 
much.  'Just  draw,'  I  thought.  Then  I  real- 
ized I  had  to  make  myself  articulate,  too. 
My  farmboy  background  made  me  practi- 
cal; now  I  knew  I  had  to  be  able  to  defend 
myself  in  the  world.  It  wasn't  natural.  I'm 
not  like  Bob  Venturi.  I'm  not  an  intellec- 
tual." The  architect  Bill  N.  Lacy,  now  the 
president  of  the  Cooper  Union,  in  New 
York,  has  described  his  friend  Diffrient's 


farmboy  manner  this  way:  "It  is  something 
that  Bucky  Fuller  said  once:  people  who 
come  from  the  middle  of  the  country  are 
more  likely  to  end  up  being  the  kind  of 
designer  Niels  is — an  inventor-based  de- 
signer— because  they  grow  up  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  the  cause  and  effect  of 
things  is  understood.  If  you  know  how 
something  works,  you  can  fix  it  or  make 
something  else  that  works.  Niels  is  still  in 
touch  with  that  particular  American  mid- 
country  ethic.    ..." 

Diffrient  knows  the  alternatives.  On  a 
Fulbright  to  Italy  after  finishing  at  Cran- 

To  act  as  a  holy  elitist  sneering 
at  corporate  types  was 
no  way  to  get  anywhere' 


brook,  he  worked  in  Milan  for  Marco  Za- 
nuso,  an  architect,  whom  he  helped 
design  the  sleek  1955  Borletti  sewing  ma- 
chine. From  this,  Diffrient  says  simply,  he 
"inherited  Marco's  buoyant  attitude  to- 
ward designing." 

This  attitude  was  a  far  cry  from  the  tone 
of  his  next  boss,  Henry  Dreyfuss.  Al- 
though he  belonged  to  that  pioneering 
generation  of  American  industrial  design- 
ers who  produced  streamlined  pencil 
sharpeners,  Dreyfuss  was  considered  the 
most  staid  of  the  bunch.  Diffrient  liked 
that  about  him;  in  fact,  he  admired  Drey- 
fuss's  more  conservative  approach.  "He 
was  called  the  'gray  designer,'  compared  to 
the  flashy  ones  like  Loewy.  But,  you  know, 
it's  his  designs — for  the  telephone,  the 
thermostat,  for  instance — which  have 
lasted.  I  can't  think  of  anything  by  Loewy 
that's  still  around. "  Diffrient  adds,  "Henry 
was  the  quintessential  corporate  man.  He 
taught  me  that  to  act  as  a  holy  elitist  sneer- 
ing at  the  corporate  types  was  no  way  to  get 
anywhere.  He  got  corporate  people  to  trust 
him  because  he  was  straight  with  them — 
the  most  ethical  person  I  knew." 
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In  1930,  for  instance,  the  Bell  company 
wanted  Dreyfuss  and  other  designers  to 
produce  speculative  drawings  for  a  phone. 
Dreyfuss  refused,  insisting  that  he  work 
"from  the  inside  out"  with  the  engineers, 
so  that  he  could  come  up  with  the  best 
design  from  a  practical,  not  just  a  visual, 
standpoint.  The  approach  rubbed  off  on 
Diffrient,  whom  Dreyfuss  reportedly  re- 
ferred to  as  "my  son. "  The  designers'  agent 
RitaSue  Siegel  has  described  Diffrient's 
design  style,  saying,  "Niels  does  nothing 
to  excess.  Everything's  moderate.  .  .  . 
It's  never  flashy.  It's  always  'right.'  "  And 
the  late  architect  George  Nelson,  himself 
an  important  designer  of  industrial  ob- 
jects, described  Diffrient  the  way  Diffrient 
described  Dreyfuss:  "He's  straight.  .  .  . 
He's  too  bright  to  be  influenced  by  status 
stuff.  Niels  is  quite  unusual  among  design- 
ers, who  tend  to  become  self-publicists, 
hucksters,  absolutely  subservient  to  the 
values  of  business  and  industry,  which  are 
less  than  ideal." 

Diffrient's  growing  displeasure  with 
what  was  happening  to  his  colleagues,  and 
with  what  his  corporate  bosses  were  requir- 
ing him  to  do,  led  him  to  quit  the  Dreyfuss 
firm  in  1981,  after  twenty-five  years. 
"Most  design  had  become  simply  a  grade 
above  a  commercial-art  service,"  he  says. 
"It's  work  on  call." 

By  then,  industrial  designers  in  this 
country  had  long  since  developed  their 
reputation  as  mere  decorators  or  stylists, 
adding  the  fancy  exterior  and  the  spiffy 
graphics  to  the  finished  products.  Increas- 
ingly, corporate  heads  had  come  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  early  stages  of  product 
development  and  use  them  only  to  clean 
up  the  engineers'  final  results.  This  espe- 
cially infuriated  Diffrient.  All  his  own 
designs,  he  says,  even  the  most  admired 
products,  "were  compromised  to  a  serious 
degree  by  the  way  design  was  viewed  in  the 
companies.  I  wasn't  doing  my  best,  I  know 
that,  because  it  wasn't  possible." 


He  tells  the  story  of  the  American  Air- 
lines seats  he  designed  some  years  ago.  Dif- 
frient created  an  inflatable  cushion  that 
would  give  support  to  the  lower  back.  The 
company  installed  a  number  of  these, 
without  announcing  the  fact  to  the  public. 
In  time,  American  Airlines  abandoned 
the  project  because,  it  said,  passengers  did 
not  seem  enthusiastic  and  upkeep  was 
expensive.  "If  they  didn't  see  them  as  sell- 
ing more  tickets,  they  didn't  see  any  rea- 
son to  use  them,"  says  Diffrient. 

Diffrient  grew  to  hate  dealing  with  such 
attitudes.  Like  Dreyfuss,  he  wanted  to 
design  "from  the  inside  out" — with  the 
engineers,  and  from  the  beginning,  and 
only  on  projects  that  were  inspired  by 
necessity,  not  by  merely  commercial  con- 
siderations. He  likes  to  cite  Alex  Issigon- 
is's  designs  as  a  model.  An  automotive 
engineer,  Issigonis  realised,  when  working 

"In  fact,  the  things  we  design, 
products,  are  more 
important  than  buildings!' 


on  the  tiny  Morris  Minor  in  the  late  1940s, 
that  the  cars  afforded  very  little  usable 
space  for  the  passengers.  He  figured  that  if 
the  engine  were  turned  sideways,  the  space 
could  be  increased  by  more  than  35  per- 
cent and  the  engine  could  drive  the  front 
wheels.  Issigonis  thus  recognized  a  need 
and  then  created  a  design  to  meet  it,  says 
Diffrient  admiringly.  "He  was  one  of  the 
first  people  to  do  anything  significant  to 
alter  the  design  of  the  automobile  in  favor 
of  the  user,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Ferdinand  Porsche,  who  designed  the 
Volkswagen. " 

That  is  the  approach  Diffrient  has  tried 
to  follow  these  last  few  years,  working  on 
his  own  in  Connecticut.  The  indepen- 


The  sleek  profile  of  Diffrient's   Helena 
chair.  Top:  Computer  video  showing 
the  cushion  depression  of  test  chair  no.  3. 
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dence,  he  says,  has  allowed  him  to  create 
"designs  without  clients,"  or,  at  least,  he 
adds,  "exclude  the  client  as  long  as  possi- 
ble"— that  is,  work  on  problems  he 
thought  important,  begin  making  designs 
that  addressed  those  problems,  and  then 
find  the  manufacturers.  The  designer  thus 
becomes  the  inventor.  In  so  doing,  Pit 
rrient  reverses  the  usual  design  procedure, 
hoping  it  will  result  in  more  responsible, 
more  useful  objects — designs  that,  like 
Issigonis's  improvements  on  the  car,  ad- 
dress the  users'  needs.  "I've  been  inter- 
ested not  only  in  evolving  these  products 
but  in  evolving  this  process.  I  think  it 
hardly  exists  in  this  country." 

Not  every  designer  can  afford  to  work 
this  way,  Diffrient  admits.  Most  simply 
take  what  work  they  can  get — often,  the 
kind  of  projects  that  do  nothing  for  their 
profession's  image.  But  Diffrient,  like 
Dreyfuss  before  him,  can 
turn  work  down,  at  this 
stage  in  his  career.  When 
General  Motors  asked  him 
to  redesign  several  car  seats 
recently,  he  refused,  be- 
cause he  felt  the  company 
was  not  interested  in  un- 
dertaking the  more  basic 
kinds  of  changes  to  the  au- 
tomobiles he  thought  es- 
sential. "Let  me  put  it  this 
way.  They  didn't  want  an 
answer  to  the  problems 
they  were  trying  to  solve." 

Diffrient  has  devoted  al- 
most all  his  time  to  furni- 
ture, a  field  in  which  he 
could  "master  the  technol- 
ogy" with  the  help  of  only 
one  assistant  and  in  which 
he  already  had  impressive 
credentials.  He  began  do- 
ing chair  designs  in  his  free 
time  during  the  early  sev- 
enties. His  first  marriage 
broke  up  around  that  time, 
just  when  he  and  several 
colleagues  bought  the 
Dreyfuss  firm  and  moved  it 
from  Pasadena  to  New  York.  Diffrient  sud- 
denly found  himself  alone  in  a  new  city.  "I 
had  spare  time,  so  I  started  designing  furni- 
ture on  the  side." 

Diffrient's  office  is  full  of  works  he  has 
recently  designed:  the  cool  gray  tables  he 
created  for  Sunar  that  tilt,  lower,  and  lift; 
the  thick  black  leather  chairs,  also  for 
Sunar,  that  have  adjustable  arms,  backs, 
seats,  and  legs.  The  office  is  an  impeccably 
neat,  white  room,  covered  with  industrial 
gray  carpet.  It  forms  part  of  the  barnlike 
studio  Diffrient  designed  several  years  ago 


tor  himself  and  his  second,  Swedish-born 
wife,  the  weaver  Helena  Hernmarck,  on 
their  property  in  rural  Connecticut.  Big 
trees  grace  the  six  acres;  they  were  planted 
around  1800,  when  the  main  house  was 
built.  Despite  the  colonial  ambience,  a 
visitor  is  always  aware  of  Diffrient's  mod- 


The  designer  in  his  studio  surrounded  by 
prototypes  in  various  stages.  Top:  The 
celebrated  Jefferson  chair  and  accessories. 

ernist  touch,  from  the  lettering  on  the 
mailbox  outside  to  the  electronic  equip- 
ment that  tests  the  comfort  of  chairs  in  the 
studio. 

Diffrient  gets  quietly  excited  when  he 
demonstrates  the  various  prototypes  for 
new  furniture  now  filling  his  studio.  It's 
clear  he  still  loves  designing  and  believes 
in  its  fundamental  importance.  "It's  rarely 


a  survival  issue,  but  it's  valuable  because  it 
makes  living  better.  In  fact,  in  a  practical 
sense,  the  things  we  design,  products,  are 
more  important  than  buildings.  Where 
people  work  and  live  is  an  assemblage  of 
products." 

Not  that  Diffrient's  own  designs  would 
be  omnipresent.  Practicality  and  ingenui- 
ty don't  run  cheap,  it  seems:  the  reclining 
chair  lists  for  around  $5,000;  the  adjust- 
able office  chair,  over  $900.  Says  Jack 
Lenor  Larsen,  "They're  luxurious  but  not 
sumptuous  things — like  sports  cars,  not 
mink  coats." 

Diffrient  stands  next  to  a  desk  he 
designed  not  long  ago.  It  is  a  complex 
object:  there  is  a  movable,  tilting  top  with 
a  separate  shelf  for  a  computer  terminal; 
lamps,  letter  trays,  and  phones  are  mount- 
ed into  tracks  so  that  they  can  slide  across 
the  desk;  cabinets  rise  up  and  down  as  the 
desk  height  is  changed. 
The  desk  is  gray,  without 
frills,  definitely  very  seri- 
ous. Diffrient  talks  about  it 
in  terms  of  sight  lines,  task 
lighting,  work  surfaces, 
cantilevered  wings,  video 
supports. 

Many  postmodernists 
would  look  at  this  kind  of 
thing  and  blanch.  It's  the 
embodiment  of  the  cold, 
machinelike  modernist 
aesthetic,  they  would  say. 
People  prefer  an  old  wood- 
en desk,  something  with 
character,  with  historical 
roots,  they  would  insist. 

Diffrient  responds, 
"Those  old  wooden  desks 
are  nice  to  look  at,  but 
they're  not  practical  for 
most  working  people.  I 
know  the  argument:  the 
postmodernists  say  the 
look  of  something  with  a 
bit  of  history  has  emotional 
value  and  is  better  for  the 
user.  The  emotional  value 
is  part  of  what  makes  the 
designs  timeless,  they  say." 

Diffrient  is  defending  a  position  that  has 
been  abandoned  by  much  of  t' 
community  and  upheld  by  fev 
leagues  in  the  field  of  indusf 
knows  he  is  fighting  the        n  stream  when 
he  adds,  "I  say,  i  irty 
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unich  has  long  been  Germany's 
most  captivating  city,  and  testi- 
monials to  it  abound.  Wassily 
Kandinsky,  a  resident  for  twenty 
years,  called  it  "a  unique  intel- 
lectual island  that  stimulates  the  world." 
Henrik  Ibsen,  who  lived  for  fifteen  years 
on  elegant  Maximilianstrasse,  once  de- 
clared, "There  are  only  two  cities  in  which 
one  can  live — Rome  and  Munich,  but  in 
Munich  even  reality  is  beautiful." 

Germans  call  Munich  their  "secret  cap- 
ital," the  place  where  all  would  live  if  they 
could,  perhaps  because  it  offers  more  than 
any  other  city  in  the  country  does:  more 
wealth,  glitter,  conspicuous  consumption, 
and  celebrities;  more  fashion  and  chic; 
more  culture;  more  students,  scientific  in- 


stitutes, and  high-tech  industries;  more 
tourists  and  attractions  to  ogle;  more  ar- 
chitectural splendors;  more  beer  halls, 
cozy  taverns,  fine  food  shops,  open-air 
markets,  and  Michelin-starred  restau- 
rants; and  more  joie  de  vivre. 


WHEN  TO  GO 

Munich  weather  is  notoriously  fickle  and 
often  quite  grim,  but  late  summer  and  ear- 
ly fall  are  the  most  reliably  sunny  and  tem- 
perate seasons.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
also  the  most  difficult  for  accommodations 
because  there  are  so  many  events.  The 
yearly  Oktoberfest  (September  20  to 
October  5),  with  its  six  million  visiting 
imbibers  and  revelers,  is  followed  immedi- 
ately by  the  Modewoche  (October  5-8), 
the  week-long  semiannual  fashion  trade 
fair.  Then  comes  the  annual  German  Art 
and  Antiques  Fair,  in  the  Haus  der  Kunst 
(October  24  to  November  2).  Later  in  the 
month,  the  computer  and  electronics 
trades  have  their  fairs. 


Kaufingerstrasse  (above),  the  street  for  flowers,  branches  off  the  inviting  central  Manenplatz  (below). 
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HOTELS 

FOOD  &  BEER 

MUSEUMS  &  GALLERIES 

1. 

Grand  Hotel  Continental 

6. 

Aubergine 

20. 

Alte  Pinakothek 

2. 

Hilton 

7. 

Augustiner 

21. 

Antic  Haus 

3. 

Konigshof 

8. 

Dallmayr 

22. 

Antikensammlungen 

4. 

Sheraton 

9. 

HonSrauhaus 

23. 

Asamkirche 

5. 

Vier  Jahreszeiten 

10. 

Kafer 

24. 

Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum 

11. 

Le  Gourmet 

25. 

BMW  Museum 

12. 

Lowenbraukeller 

26. 

Deutsches  Museum 

13. 

Niirnberger  Bratwurstglockl 

27. 

Deutsches  Jagdmuseum 

14. 

Sabitzer 

28. 

Frauenkirche 

15. 

Salvatorkeller 

29. 

Glyptothek 

16. 

Spockmeier 

30. 

Haus  der  Kunst 

17. 

Straubinger  Hof 

31. 

Lenbachhaus 

18. 

Tantris , 

32. 

Miinchener  Stadtmuseum 

19. 

Viktualienmarkt 

33. 

Neue  Pinakothek 

OTHER  LANDMARKS 

34-  Bavarian  Parliament 

35.  Bavarian  State  Opera 

36.  Gartnerplatz 

37.  Gasteig  Kulturzentrum 

38.  Odeonsplatz 

39.  Sendlinger  Tor 


WHERE  TO  STAY 

Munich  has  an  array  of  luxury  and  first- 
class  hotels  (not  counting  the  obvious  Hil- 
ton and  Sheraion,  both  of  them  inconve- 
niently located)  in  which  doubles  range 
from  $120  to  $185  and  even  the  most 
sumptuous  suites  rarely  cost  more  than 
$250.  Book  well  in  advance. 

The  top  address  in  town,  and  most  con- 
venient, is  the  Vier  Jahreszeiten,  at  17 
Maximilianstrasse  (phone:  23  03  90). 
Opened  in  1858,  often  renovated,  it  is  still 

Munich,  the  hot  spot.  Top,  from  left:  The 
annual  Filmball,  for  the  film  industry.  The 
latest  styles  on  view  at  the  Haus  der  Kunst. 


a  traditional  grand  hotel  and  a  favorite 
among  globe-trotting  VIPs  and  royalty.  In 
July  1934  the  king  of  Siam's  1,320  pieces 
of  luggage  fit  easily  into  the  largest  suite, 
which  today  rents  at  $520.  The  main  res- 
taurant has  a  Michelin  star. 


The  elegant  Konigshof,  at  25  Karlsplatz 
(phone:  55  13  60),  nearMarienplatz,  is  my 
favorite.  Converted  in  1862  from  a  private 
baronial  mansion,  it  is  small  enough  (105 
exquisite  rooms,  each  with  a  marble  bath- 
room) for  highly  personalized  service.  The 
restaurant  has  one  Michelin  star  and  is 
being  touted  for  two. 

The  Grand  Hotel  Continental,  at  5 
Max-Joseph-Strasse  (phone:  55  79  71), 
has  dazzling  antique  interiors  and  quiet, 
side-street  comforts.  The  baroque  wood 
paneling  in  the  lobby  comes  from  a  razed 

Munich  rococo:  Nymphenburg,  the 

Bavarian  kings'  summer  residence,  on  the 

western  outskirts  (left  and  below). 


Bavarian  castle.  It  is  hut  a  tew  steps  troin 
the  many  art  galleries  and  antiques  simps 
on  Ottostrasse. 

GUSTATORY  PLEASURES 

Thomas  Wolfe  called  Munich  Genu. in 
heaven  and  "an  enchanted  land  of  Cock 
aigne  where  one  ate  and  drank  forever,  a 
gourmet's  treasure  house."  It  still  is. 
Where  reservations  are  required,  we  have 
included  telephone  numbers. 

Of  the  Michehn-rated  restaurants,  the 
most  superb  is  Fckart  Witzigmann's  Au- 
bergine, 5  Maximiliansplat:  (phone:  59  81 
71),  the  first  outside  the  French-speaking 
world  to  win  three  Michelin  stars.  Also 
rated  with  three  is  the  Tantris,  7  Johann- 
Fichte-Strasse  (36  20  61),  in  the  Schwa- 
bing  district.  Witzigmann  was  its  chef 
before  he  opened  his  Aubergine,  in  1978. 
Otto  Koch's  Le  Gourmet,  46  Ligsalzstrasse 
(50  35  97),  is  long  overdue  tor  a  second 
star.  Just  a  notch  below  is  Sabitzer,  21 
Reitmorstrasse  (29  85  84),  in  the Jugend- 
stil  Lehel  quarter. 

Bavarian  food  is  rustic:  roasts,  schnit- 
zels, boiled  beef,  pig's  knuckles,  kraut, 
dumplings,  all  served  in  Brobdingnagian 
portions,  washed  down  by  rivers  of  beer. 
Ubiquitous  in  a  thousand  Gaststdtten, 
Gasthauser,  and  Bierkeller,  it  can  be  palata- 
ble when  properly  prepared.  One  local 
critic  maintains  that  if  Michelin  ever 
awards  a  star  for  Bavarian  cuisine,  it  will  go 
to  the  Straubinger  Hof,  5  Blumenstrasse, 
across  from  Munich's  famous  Viktualien- 
markt.  Zum  Spockmeier,  9  Rosenstrasse, 
has  the  best  Weisswiirste,  those  plump  lit- 
tle minced-veal  sausages.  Three  other 
places  are  especially  notable  for  their 
atmosphere  and  fare:  the  Niirnberger 
Bratwurstglockl,  9  Frauenplatz,  where 
guests  have  included  Ingmar  Bergman  and 
Ted  Kennedy;  the  Hundskugel,  18  Hot- 
terstrasse,  Munich's  oldest  inn;  and  the 
Augustiner,  16  Neuhauserstrasse. 

Chic  spots  for  lighter  and  standup 
lunches  are  proliferating.  On  the  grounds 
of  the  Viktualienmarkt  is  Moby  Dick,  13 
Westenriederstrasse,  a  seafood  store 
crowded  elbow  to  elbow  by  noon.  The 
Waldheimer  Buffet,  18  Lowengrube,  be- 
tween Promenadeplatz  and  Frauenplatz,  is 
popular  with  nearby  bankers.  Beautiful 
people  congregate  at  the  Michelin  one- 
star  Kafer  Schanke,  1  Schumannstrasse, 
in  the  Kafer's  fine-food  emporium.  Archi- 
tects and  advertising,  publishing,  and  me- 
dia executives  have  discovered  Zum 
Biirgerhaus,  1  Pettenkoferstrasse,  an  im- 
peccably renovated  Biedermeier-period 
town  house,  where  a  three-course  lunch — 
herb  soup,  ragout  fin  with  asparagus,  and 
mango  parfait — recently  cost  me  $8.50. 


Munich's  epicures  do  much  ol  their 
shopping  at  two  top  emporia.  Dallmayr, 
14/15  Dienerstrasse,  (00  years  old  and,  in 
its  time,  purveyoi   to  sixteen  European 

royal  houses,  is  an  entire  department  store 
ot  line  tood.  It  i  arnes  the  best  and  freshest 
of  everything  from  around  the  world:  250 
varieties  ot  cheese;  dozens  of  kinds  of  ham; 
20  blends  ot  tea  bought  directly  from  plan 
tations  in  Asia;  24  blends  of  coffee;  wines; 
spirits;  exotic  vegetables  and  fruits;  fish; 
seafood;  and  54  different  salads  made  fresh 
almost  hourly.  Kafer,  at  1  Schumann- 
stiassc,  is  another  mecca  for  gourmets  and 
is  Germany's  biggest  catering  enterprise.  It 
has  a  wide  selection  of  products  prepared 
by  its  French-trained  chefs. 

BEER  HALLS.  GARDENS.  AND  CAFES 

1  be  biggest  and  most  legendary  beer  balls 
are  the  raucous  Hofbrauhaus,  9  am  Platzl, 
with  seating  for  6,000;  the  Lowen- 
braukeller,  2  Nymphenburgerstrasse  on 
Stiglmaierplatz;  and  the  Salvatorkeller, 
77  Hochstrasse.  All  are  operated  by,  and 
usually  adjacent  to,  their  breweries,  and 
all  have  beer  gardens.  The  beer  garden  is  to 
the  Miinchener  what  the  sidewalk  cafe  is 
to  the  Parisian.  The  most  genuine  and  ver- 
dant are  the  Hirschgarten,  1  Hirschgar- 
tenallee,  with  accommodations  for  8,000; 
the  Chinesischer  Turm  (Chinese  Pago- 
da), in  the  English  Garden,  3  Englischer 
Garten;  and  Aumeister,  1  Sondermeier- 
strasse,  in  the  Hirschau  Park.  You  may 
bring  your  own  food,  but  not  drinks. 

For  a  leisurely  coffee  and  sweet,  try 
one  of  the  264  cafes  and  pastry  shops 
around  town.  Those  with  the  best 
cakes  and  petits  fours  and  the  plush- 
est atmosphere  are  the  Cafe  Hag,  26 
Residenzstrasse;  Cafe  Kreutzkamm,  4 
Maffeistrasse,  famed  for  its  chocolate- 
covered  pyramid  cake;  Cafe  Feldherrn- 
halle,  28  Theatinerstrasse;  Cafe  Arzmil- 
ler,  2  Salvatorplatz;  and  Cafe  am  Dom,  2 
Marienplatz. 

As  Germany's  "more"  city,  its  fashion 
center,  and  also  its  Hollywood,  Munich 
bursts  with  cinema  stars,  models,  beautiful 
people,  impoverished  princes,  idle-rich 
countesses,  newly  rich  barons,  would-be- 
rich  commoners,  and  hangers-on.  They 
constitute  the  so-called  Schickeria  (chic- 
eria)  set.  It  congregates  at  the  Cafe  Extra- 
blatt,  7  Leopoldstrasse,  owned  by  Michael 
Graeter,  Germany's  leading  gossip  and 
society  columnist;  at  Kay's  Bistro,  1 
Utzschneiderstrasse  (26  03  584);  at  Har- 
ry's New  York  Bar,  9  Falkenturmstrasse; 
at  Schumann's  Bar,  36  Maximilian- 
strasse;  at  the  Odeon  Cafe,  10  Brienner- 
strasse,  open  until  4:00  A.  M. ;  and  even  in  a 


S.  hh  heria  beet  garden,  Emmeramsmiihle, 
41  St.  Emmeram  (95  39  71).  The  food  is 
often  marginal,  the  drinks  are  too  expen- 
sive, but  tor  people-watching  .  .  . 

ART  AND  ANTIQUES 

Exploring  the  city's  art  shops  could  be  a 
year-long  project.  The  two  biggest  auction 
houses  have  Munich  branches:  Sotheby's, 
at  16  Odeonsplatz,  and  Christie's,  at  27 
Residenzstrasse.  When  buying  art  or  an- 
tiques for  export,  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
the  1 4  percent  value-added  tax  included  in 
the  price.  Remind  the  dealer.  He  will  have 
to  charge  it  at  first,  but  he  can  get  the 
amount  reimbursed  from  customs  once  the 
object  has  left  the  country  and  should 
apply  the  difference  to  the  shipping  cost  or 
send  you  a  check. 

The  "miracle  mile"  of  art  galleries — 
some  two  dozen  in  a  two-block  distance — 
is  on  Maximilianstrasse.  Many  specialize 
in  twentieth-century  art.  Among  them  are 
the  Munich  branch  of  Artcurial,  10  Max- 
imilianstrasse, owned  and  operated  by  Pe- 
ter Ade,  for  many  years  the  director  of  the 
Haus  der  Kunst  museum;  Schellmann,  12 
Maximilianstrasse,  who  publishes  prints 
by  Joseph  Beuys;  Galerie  Thomas,  25 
Maximilianstrasse,  where  the  selection  of- 
ten ranges  from  Kandinsky  and  Picasso  to 
American  graffiti  art;  and  Fred  Jahn,  10 
Maximilianstrasse,  whose  most  famous 
artist  is  Georg  Baselitz.  For  nineteenth- 
century  German  Romantic  drawings  and 
paintings,  visit  the  Galerie  Arnoldi-Livie, 
36  Maximilianstrasse. 

For  top-of-the  line  antiques,  all  under 
one  roof,  go  to  the  Antic  Haus,  1  Neu- 
turmstrasse.  Recently  renovated,  this 
beaux-arts  building  houses  forty  individual 
dealers  on  four  floors. 

Along  Briennerstrasse  and  Ottostrasse 
are  twenty-one  galleries  and  stores,  in- 
cluding Wimmer  &  Co.,  7  Brienner- 
strasse; Galerie  Bubenik,  5  Brienner- 
strasse, known  for  its  nineteenth-century 
Munich  and  Dusseldorf  schools  of  paint- 
ing; and  Galerie  Wolfgang  Ketterer,  25 
Briennerstrasse.  Kunstblock  is  a  new 
building  of  art  and  antiques,  at  3-5  Otto- 
strasse. Also  nearby  are  Galerie  Julius 
Border,  8  Pacellistrasse,  strong  on  the 
works  of  art  of  the  Gothic,  Renaissance, 
and  baroque  eras;  and  L.  Bernheimer,  3 
Lenbachplatz,  a  veritable  department 
store  of  art,  tapestries,  Oriental  carpets, 
and  period-style  interior  furnishings. 

A  FASHION  CAPITAL 

Discriminating  shoppets  will  find  that  Mu- 
nich bristles  with  fine  specialty  shops  and 
boutiques.  The  most  gilt-edged  route  is 
along  Maximilianstrasse  and   Perusa- 
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strasse,  and  from  there  along  Residenz- 
strasse  and  Theatinerstrasse,  to  Odeons- 
platz;  then  a  left  turn  down  Brienner- 
strasse  as  far  as  Maximiliansplatz. 

High  fashion,  like  fine  art,  is  concen- 
trated on  Maximilianstrasse,  which 
is  lined  by  such  international  mer- 
chants as  Gucci,  whose  store,  at  no. 
32,  is  in  the  house  where  Ibsen 
lived;  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  at  no.  2 1 ;  Guy 
Laroche,  no.  20;  Vienna's  Resi  Hammer- 
er, no.  27,  and,  at  no.  21,  Germany' j  own 
Jil  Sander,  whose  clothes  are  also  sold  at 
Barneys,  in  New  York.  Two  of  Munich's 
top  jewelers,  Gebriider  Hemmerle  and 
Rudolf  Schallmayer,  are  at  nos.  14  and  22 
respectively.  Hunters  and  outdoorsnien 
will  find  a  dazzling  array  of  weapons, 
equipment,  and  gear  at  Carl  Stiegele  Co., 


30  Maximilianstrasse,  which  has  catered 
to    nimrods    and    anglers    since    1837. 

Munich's  most  renowned  couturier,  for 
women's  and  men's  designs,  is  the  seventy- 
one-year-old  Max  Dietl,  whose  five-story 
fashion  palace  is  at  16  Residenzstrasse.  At 
22  Residenzstrasse  is  Edward  Meir,  whose 
firm  has  produced  Germany's  best  custom- 
made  shoes  since  1 596. 

Munich  couturiers  have  a  style  of  their 
own,  influenced  by  Bavarian  loden  cos- 
tumes, the  climate,  and  the  ease  of  life  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  One  articulate  expo- 
nent of  that  special  chic  is  Willy  Bogner,  a 
member  oi  the  1960  and  1964  Winter 
Olympics  ski  team  who  now  produces  a 
complete  line  of  exclusive  men's  and  wom- 
en's casual  wear.  His  store,  the  Bogner 
Haus,  is  at  15  Residenzstrasse. 

Muncheners  really  do  wear  dirndls,  le- 


derhosen  (leather  breeches),  and  loden 
togs.  Indeed,  Munich  without  them  would 
be  like  London  without  bowler  hats.  The 
two  best  addresses  for  loden  fashions  and 
dirndls  are  Wallach,  3  Residenzstrasse, 
and  Loden-Frey,  7-9  Maffeistrasse,  the 
world's  largest  specialty  store  for  such  garb. 
Quality  lederhosen  are  found  at  Leder- 
Moser,  7  Herzogspitalstrasse,  and  at 
August  Strauss,  2  Heiliggeiststrasse. 

DON'T  MISS 

The  Deutsches  Museum,  a  whole  cam- 
pus on  an  island  in  the  Isar,  is  the  world's 
largest  museum  of  science  and  technology, 
renowned  not  only  for  the  sheer  mass  and 
diversity  of  its  collection — 1 5,000  objects 
on  display,  with  45,000  more  in  the 
vaults — but  also  for  its  policy,  which 
invites  visitors  to  set  machines,  engines, 
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Left:  The  double  towers  of  the  Frauenkirche 

dominate  the  Munich  skyline.  Above :The  Viktiuilienmarkt, 

the  city's  outdoor  market. 


Crowd-pleasers:  the  Olympic 

fairgrounds  (above),  and  those  reeling  beer  halls 

(seen  in  full  Oktoberfest  swing  below). 


models,  and  a  panoply  of  gadgets  in 
motion  by  pressing  buttons.  Open  daily 
from  9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 

The  Deutsches  Jagdmuseum  (German 
Hunting  Museum),  53  Neuhauserstrasse, 
in  the  main  pedestrian  zone,  is  an 
immense  collection  of  everything  relating 
to  hunting,  fishing,  and  wildlife.  The 
weapons  and  trophies  section  includes  ob- 
jects owned  by  emperors  and  kings.  Open 
daily  from  9:30  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 

The  BMW  Museum,  130  Petuelring, 
adjacent  to  the  Bavarian  Motor  Works, 
underlines  the  fact  that  the  history  of  this 
aircraft-motorcycle-car  company  is  inter- 
twined with  that  of  twentieth-century 
Munich.  Moreover,  the  museum's  ob- 
jects, from  the  first  World  War  I  airplane 
engines  to  the  latest  luxury  limousines, 
have  been  linked  to  their  eras  with  back- 


drops, props,  and  slide  shows  by  the 
Oscar-winning  film-and-stage  architect 
Rolf  Zehetbauer.  Open  daily  from  9:00 
A.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 

Nymphenburg  Palace,  the  summer  res- 
idence of  Bavaria's  royal  family,  is  set  in  a 
huge,  manicured  park  at  the  western 
periphery  of  the  city.  Begun  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  completed  in  the 
eighteenth,  largely  by  Italian  masters,  it  is 
one  of  Germany's  finest  baroque  castles. 
Don't  miss  King  Ludwig  I's  gallery  of  beau- 
tiful women,  the  Marstall  (coaches)  Mu- 
seum, and  Amalienburg,  a  jewel  of  rococo 
art,  built  as  a  hunting  lodge.  Open  daily 
except  Mondays  from  10:00  A.M.  to  12:30 
P.M.  and  from  1:30  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  □ 

John  Domberg,  a  writer  based  in  Munich,  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  this  magazine. 


Chamber  concerts  in  the  rococo  hall  of 
Schloss  Schleissheim,  a  seventeenth-cen- 
tury palace  ten  miles  north  of  Munich,  are 
the  highlights  of  the  late-summer  season, 
which  runs  through  August. 

The  Munich  Philharmonic  is  making 
considerable  news  thanks  to  its  permanent 
conductor,  the  legendary  Sergiu  Celibi- 
dache,  and  guest  appearances  by  Lorin 
Maazel  and  Vaclav  Neumann.  The  or- 
chestra is  now  comfortably  at  home  in  the 
city's  new  $1 10  million  Kulturzentrum  am 
Gasteig,  with  its  2,400-seat  Philharmonic 
Hall.  The  season  runs  from  mid-Septem- 
ber through  July.  (Box  office:  Gasteig  Kul- 
turzentrum, 3  Kellerstrasse,  D-8  Munich 
80;  phone:  41  81  614.) 

The  Bavarian  State  Opera  enjoys  a  spe- 
cial reputation  for  its  performances  of  Mo- 
zart and  Richard  Strauss.  The  1986-87 
season,  which  runs  through  July,  opens 
late  this  year  because  of  repair  and  mod- 
ernization work.  Highlights  are  November 
1,  opening  night,  when  Lucia  Popp  takes 
the  title  role  in  Strauss's  Arabella;  and 
December  19,  when  Richard  Strauss's 
Daphne  is  given  a  rare  new  production, 
starring  the  American  soprano  Catherine 
Malfitano.  Preseason  performances  of  Mo- 
zart's The  Marriage  of  Figaro  at  the  lavishly 
rococo  Cuvillies  Theater,  of  the  Residenz, 
are  scheduled  for  October  7,9,  and  1 1 . 

The  Bavarian  State  Orchestra  gives 
symphonic  concerts  at  the  opera  house 
from  October  through  June.  A  chamber 
ensemble  drawn  from  the  orchestra  per- 
forms in  the  Cuvillies  Theater  beginning 
in  October. 

The  Bavarian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion (Bayerischer  Rundfunk)  Orchestra, 
another  major  orchestra,  begins  a  regular 
season  at  the  Gasteig  Philharmonic  Hall, 
in  October.  The  permanent  conductor, 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  shares  the  podium  with 
such  rising  maestros  as  Esa  Pekka  Salonen 
and  Semyon  Bychkow.  (Box  office:  Rund- 
funkhaus,  1  Rundfunkplatz,  D-8  Munich 
2;  phone:  59  00  23  25.) 

Note:  Tickers  for  the  Bavarian  State 
Opera  and  Orchestra,  always  difficult  to 
obtain,  can  be  ordered  through  your  travel 
agent  or  by  writing  Vorverkauf,  Bayer- 
ische  Staatsoper,  1 1  Maximilianstrasse, 
D-8000  Munich  22,  West  Germany 
(phone:  22  13  16).  Hotel  concierges  often 
have  a  few  tickets,  but  don't  count  on  it. 
Tickets  for  other  musical  events  are  avail- 
able at  the  following  offices:  ABR-Thea- 
terkasse,  Karlsplatz  (59  04  419);  Otto 
Bauer,  1  Landschaftsstrasse  (22  17  57); 
and  Max  Hieber  Agency,  1  Liebfrauen- 
strasse  (22  65  71). 
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BY  THOMAS  HOVING 


Thanks  mainly  to  the  des- 
potic Wittelsbach  fami- 
ly, who  gained  control 
from  Henry  the  Lion  in 
1  180  and  hung  on  until 
their  ouster,  in  1918,  Munich 
has  more  important  art  mu- 
seums than  any  other  city  in  the 
world  (approximately  thirty  of 
them).  Mercifully,  the  quality 
ot  the  art  is  superior;  the  Wit- 
telsbach  clan  adored  art  and 
architecture  as  passionately  as 
they  adored  power.  As  private 
collectors,  they  rank  at  the  very 
apex,  easily  the  peers  of  the 
Hapshurgs,  the  house  of  Windsor,  and  the 
Mellon  family. 

Frequently,  the  Wittelshachs  would 
sweep  aside  the  principles  of  sound  money 
management  for  those  of  pure  aesthetics. 
Though  Bavaria  was  near  bankruptcy 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  in  1597, 
Maximilian  1  crippled  the  citizenry  with 
taxes  in  order  to  buy  Diirers  and  Flemish 
and  German  triptychs.  In  the  late  seven- 
teenth century,  Max  Emanuel  went  on  an 
art-buying  spree  that  took  eighty  years  to 


pay  off.  The  haul:  105  masterpieces  of  Pe- 
ter Paul  Rubens.  Agents  for  Ludwig  I ,  who 
made  the  city  over  in  the  neoclassical 
mold,  brought  two  magnificent  late-fifth- 
century  temple  pediments  home  from  the 
Greek  islands.  The  city  coffers  were  emp- 
ty, but  when  Ludwig  succumbed  to  Ra- 
phael's Madonna  Tempi,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  plunge  the  city  deeper  into  debt. 
When  the  populace  complained,  he 
groused,  "If  the  money  were  lost  on  gam- 
bling or  horses,  people  would  say  that's  the 


way  it  should  be,  but  you  spend 
it  on  art  and  they  call  it  waste." 
Later,  mad  Ludwig  II  spent  cat- 
astrophically  on  such  drolleries 
as  the  proto-Disneyland  castle 
Neuschwanstein,  without  bag- 
ging any  art  of  merit.  From  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1886,  little 
painting  or  sculpture  of  world- 
class  quality  came  to  the  city's 
museums,  but  in  the  1960s  and 
'70s,  an  invigorated  Munich, 
encouraged  by  gifted  art  histori- 
ans and  curators  and  with  the 
assistance  of  wealthy  Bavarian 
banks,  began  gathering  excep- 
tional works  of  periods  from  the  late  eigh- 
teenth century  to  the  present. 

RESIDENZ 

The  Residenz,  once  the  palace  of  the  Wit- 
telshachs, is  now  a  labyrinthine  museum. 
You  could  easily  spend  an  entire  day 
exhausting  yourself  here,  but  it  is  wiser  to 
focus  on  three  parts:  the  Cuvillies  The- 
ater, the  Schatzkammer,  and  three  special 
rooms  within  the  palace  proper. 

Seating  only  450,  the  theater  was  de- 


Trie  Wittehbach  antiquities.  Left:  The  Antiquarium  (within  the  Residenz),  an  almost  surrealistic  vault  of  Greek  and  Roman  statuary.  This 
page:  Pediment  figures  from  the  Greek  Temple  oj  Aphaia,  created  when  art  served  gods,  not  men;  at  the  Glyptothek. 
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The  Schatzkammer's  stunning  col- 
lection of  decorative  arts,  jewelry, 
crystal,  and  odd-lot  bibelots  easily 
outperforms  the  Crown  Jewels  of 
England.  Stars  in  this  galaxy:  the 
golden  miniature  ciborium  made  around 
890  for  King  Arnulf;  the  glorious  elev- 
enth-century gold  crucifix  of  Queen  Gise- 
la;  and  the  reliquary  of  Saint  George, 
showing  him  and  his  splendidly  horrid 
dragon  embellished  with  almost  a  king's 
ransom  of  gold  and  gems  that  miraculously 
enhance  the  vigorous  figures  rather  than 
striking  them  dumb.  In  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  this  treasure  cost  300,000  florins, 
enough  to  put  an  army  into  the  field.  (See 
Connoisseur,  December  1982.) 

The  three  spectacular  highlights  on  the 
long  tour  of  the  Residenz  are: 

•  The  Ahnengalerie  (Ancestors'  Gal- 
lery). Within  an  overwhelming  splash  of 
gilded  rococo  stuccowork  are  framed  doz- 
ens of  amusing  portraits — and  family 
trees — of  Wittelsbachs  back  to  A.D.  700. 

•  The  Antiquanum.  With  its  moody 
light,  hundreds  of  Greek  and  Roman  por- 
traits and  sculptures,  and  frescoed  ceiling, 
this  vaulted  cave  looks  like  something  a 
surrealist  might  have  dreamed  up. 

•  The  Reichezimmer  (State  Rooms). 
These  are  no  doubt  the  finest  examples  of 
German  rococo  anywhere. 

BAYERISCHES  NATIONALMUSEUM 

Built  in  1900,  the  Bavarian  National  Mu- 
seum is  an  early  postmodern  nightmare 
whose  exterior  reflects  what's  exhibited 
inside:  sculpture  and  decorative  arts  of 
Bavaria  from  Carolingian  times  to  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  arranged  in  strict 
chronological  order.  The  east  wing  is 
Romanesque,  the  western  fagade  Renais- 
sance, the  tower  baroque,  and  the  west 
wing  rococo.  Awful  as  it  sounds,  the  place 
contains  some  real  treasures. 
Some  standouts: 

•  In  the  first  hall,  the  fourth-century 
ivory  plaque  of  the  three  Marys. 

•  Several  galleries  farther,  the  painted 
wooden  sculpture  (ca.  1390)  sho  ing 
Saint  John  sleeping  on  Christ's  shoulder. 

•  Above  all,  the  gallery  with  works  by 
the  superb  midfifteenth-century  sculptor 
Erasmus  Grasser. 

The  most  impressive  of  the  pre-Renais- 
sance  material  is  the  unequaled  sculpture 
of  Tilmann  Riemenschneider.  He  worked 
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primarily  in  linden  wood  (unpainted  ex-  I 
cept  for  delicate  color  touches  in  key  I 
areas).    But  the  anonymous  unpainted 
linden-wood  Madonna  of  the  Annunciati  n 
(only  six  inches  high)  in  the  adjacent  gal-  j 
lery  is  of  comparable  quality.  Three  of  the 
most  lovable  angels  ever  carved  fuss  over  I 
the  majestic  folds  of  her  robe. 

The  somewhat  overstuffed  galleries  de- 
voted to  the  eighteenth  century  are  also 
among  the  museum's  best.  Highlights: 

•  The  irresistibly  flirtatious  and  balletic 
porcelain  figures  of  the  commedia  dell'arte 
designed  by  Franz  Anton  Bustelli. 

•  The  painted  wood  sculptures  of  Jo- 
hann-Baptist  Straub  and  Ignaz  Giinther. 

•  A  wooden  lectern  carved  with  the 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  a  sinuous  chain 
formed  by  the  lion,  the  eagle,  the  angel,  I 
and  the  bull. 


Riemenschneider  s  Mary  Magdalene;  at  the 
Bayensches  Nationalmuseum. 

•  The  very  flower  of  the  rococo  age:  an 
iron  choir  screen  from  Regensburg,  as  deli- 
cate as  a  bower  of  real  flowers. 

One  last  tip:  The  creche  figures  in  the 
basement  galleries  are  a  grand  surprise. 

mUnchener  stadtmuseum 

The  period  rooms  of  the  Municipal  Mu- 
seum here  are  worth  a  quick  look,  as  is  the 
oft-photographed  Marionette  Gallery,  on 
the  top  floor.  Take  time  to  savor  the  viva- 
cious painted  wooden  carvings  of  Morris 
dancers  (ca.  1480)  bv  Erasmus  Grasser. 

FRAUENKIRCHE  AND  ASAMKIRCHE 

The  great  fifteenth-century  cathedral  the 
Frauenkirche  (Church  of  Our  Lady)  suf- 
fered in  the  Allied  bombings,  and  the  inte- 
rior today  looks  stark.  Untouched,  howev- 


er, are  the  beautiful  array  of  stained  glass 
and  the  choir  screen,  impressively  adorned 
by  Erasmus  Grasser. 

To  miss  the  rococo  interior  of  the 
Asamkirche,  the  recently  restored  private 
church  on  Sendlinger  Strasse,  would  be  a 
shame.  (See  Connoisseur,  July  1982.) 

GLYPTOTHEK 
AND  ANTIKENSAMMLUNGEN 

Two  of  the  most  handsomely  displayed 
collections  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  any- 
where are  to  be  found  in  the  pair  of  neo- 
classical structures  flanking  the  Konigs- 
platz,  Ludwig  I's  "new  Acropolis."  If  you 
have  to  choose  just  one,  go  to  the  Glypto- 
thek  (Sculpture  Gallery).  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  re-create  the  profuse  neoclas- 
sical frescoes  (devastated  in  the  war),  the 
restorers  cleaned  the  brick  walls  and 
domed  ceilings  and  left  well  enough  alone. 
The  effect  is  breathtaking. 

The  very  first  gallery  contains  some 
masterworks  of  archaic  sculpture,  espe- 
cially the  astonishing  six-inch-tall  bronze 
Zeus,  with  his  cascading  locks  and  his 
rocklike  thunderbolt. 

The  next  gallery  is  dominated  by  the 
Barberini  Faun,  a  frankly  pagan  and  dis- 
turbingly sexual  vision  of  a  sleeping  wan- 
ton, supposed  to  be  Hellenistic,  third-cen- 
tury B.C.  I  can't  help  suspecting  that  a 
gifted  baroque  sculptor  like  Gian  Lorenzo 
Bernini  had  a  hand  in  restoring  it. 

Among  the  most  stunning  museum  dis- 
plays in  the  world  are  the  two  pediments 
from  the  Greek  temple  of  Aphaia,  on  the 
island  of  Aigina,  created  around  485  B.C. , 
perhaps  the  perfect  moment  in  Greek  art. 
Each  pediment  is  dominated  by  a  heroic 
image — one  the  goddess  Aphaia,  the  oth- 
er Herakles — and  flanked  by  a  series  of 
majestically  proportioned  nude  warriors. 
No  emotion  of  defeat  or  triumph  shows  in 
the  faces.  Everything  is  expressed  in  the 
eloquent  postures. 

The  Hall  of  Roman  Portraits  offers  a 
jam-packed  but  effective  display,  notable 
for  the  array  of  female  hairdos  and  such 
impressive  imperial  personages  as  Au- 
gustus, the  dour  Trajan,  and  Hadrian.  The 
last's  flamboyant  draperies  and  mane  may 
remind  you  of  portraits  of  Louis  XIV  and 
XV — and  for  good  reason. 

In  the  last  gallery,  be  sure  to  glance  at 
the  Roman  genre  piece  of  the  drunken  old 
lady  and,  in  the  side  chamber,  two  tiny 
reliefs  depicting  bucolic  scenes.  Finally, 
spare  a  moment  for  the  marble  Dionysian 
sarcophagus.  The  dancing  Maenads  on  the 
ends  show  where  Picasso  came  from. 

The  Antikensammlungen  boast  a  brisk, 
modem  installation  of  the  finest  Greek 
vases  outside  Italy  and  the  Louvre.  The 
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prizes:  the  wine  vessel  depicting  Ulysses  in 
a  boat;  the  magnificent  plate  hy  the  so- 
called  Penthesilea  painter,  showing 
Achilles  looking  coldly  into  the  eyes  of  an 
adoring  Amazon  as  he  stabs  her  in  the 
throat;  and  the  choice  group  of  tapered 
white-ground  funeral  vases  called   lelcy- 


The  high-rococo  Cuvillies  Theater 

(above,  detail  below) :  one  of 

the  glories  of  the  Residenz — especially 

during  a  performance  of  Mozart. 
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thoi.  Seek  out,  too,  the  small  but  imposing 
bronze  of  Neptune.  Downstairs  there's  a 
fabulous  group  of  tiny  decorative  objects, 
including  two  spectacular  headdresses. 

ALTE  PINAKOTHEK 

At  the  stunning  Old  Picture  Gallery,  the 
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strengths  are  the  German  and  Flemish 
masters  and  a  rich  collection  of  Italians. 
Among  the  pinnacles  are  Rogier  van  der 
Weyden's  Saint  Luke  Painting  the  Virgin  and 
twelve  Diirers — especially  the  pair  of  large 
panels  representing,  life-size,  the  four 
Evangelists  against  a  stark  black  back- 


Left:  The  Fountain  Court  at  the 
Resident  Below:  The  Saint  George 

Reliquary,  which  may  have 
bought  an  army;  at  the  Schatzkammer. 
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At  the  Alte  Pinakothek,  the  Girl  with  a  Dog,  of  Fragonard,  and  a  majestic  Rubens:  Helene  Fourment  in  Her  Bridal  Dress.  Below.  That 
rare  thing  at  the  Neue  Pinakothek — a  modern  masteriiece:  Manet's  Breakfast,  with  daring  passages  of  light  aivl  shade  that  prefigure  Matisse. 
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ground  that  seems  to 
thrust  the  figures  into  a 
move  gripping  human 

reality.  Nothing  in  the 
history  of  painting  has 
ever  looked  like  that, 
before  or  since.  And  do 
not  overlook  Alhrecht 
Altdorfer's  Alexander 
the  Gnat  I  tefeating  Dar- 
ius at  Issus.  Measuring  a 
mere  sixty-one  by  forty- 
six  inches,  this  is  no 
mere  miniaturist's  tour 
de  force  but  a  master- 
piece that  is  hilly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  ot 
the  Italian  Renaissance 
yet  at  the  same  time 
manages  to  thumb  its 
nose  at  the  movement's 
pretensions. 

The  pride  ot  place  among  the  Italians 
goes  to  the  superb  early  Madomia  and  Child 
of  Leonardo,  hut  take  leisure  for  the  all- 
important  side  galleries,  adjacent  to  the 
windows,  which  contain  superlative 
smaller  paintings.  In  the  main  Italian  gal- 
lery, nothing  can  equal  the  shattering 
power  ot  Titian's  late,  cruel  Flagellation. 

The  Grand  Gallery  of  Rubens  affords 
one  of  the  world's  best  panoramas  of  the 
artist's  work.  Majesties  all,  but  kowtow 
deeply  to  the  following:  the  large  and  the 
small  Lost  Judgments;  the  explosive  Rape  of 
Leucippus's  Daughters;  the  portrait  ot  Ru- 
bens with  his  first  wife,  Isabella,  and  the 
enchanting  image  of  his  second,  Helene 
Fourment;  the  landscape  with  the  rain- 
bow; and  the  tortuous  energy  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Amazons.  And  give  their  due  to  the 
magnificent  sketches  for  the  Medici 
cycle  in   the  Louvre. 

Seventeenth-century  painting  con- 
tinues in  strength  with  splendid 
canvases  by  Frans  Hals  and  the 
grandiose  landscapes  and  animal 
pictures  by  Jan  Weenix  and  by 
Frans  Snyders,  a  colleague  of  Rubens. 
Among  the  Rembrandts,  single  out  the 
great  Passion  cycle,  particularly  the  haunt- 
ing Descent  from  the  Cross  and  Entomb- 
ment, and  the  minute,  flamboyant  Self- 
Portrait  (in  a  window  case — easily  missed). 
The  artist  looks  flabbergasted  to  be  alive. 
The  holdings  in  eighteenth-century 
painting  from  Italy  and  France  are  not 
numerous  but  are  rewarding,  especially 
several  capital  Canalettos,  the  radiant 
small  Madonna  and  Child  of  G.  B.  Tiepolo, 
and  Fragonard's  sensuous  and  endearing 
Girl  with  a  Dog. 

A  quick  tour  of  the  lower  galleries,  con- 
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Back  m  favor:  ii  Beckmann  triptych;  at  the  Galcric  Moderner  Kunst 


taining  the  altarpieces  and  paintings  re- 
moved from  churches  and  monasteries 
during  the  periods  of  secularization,  is 
mandatory.  Here,  I'd  suggest  Cranach's 
monumental  Venus,  which  looks  almost 
eighteenth-century;  the  pictures  by  Stefan 
Lochner;  and  Michael  Pacher's  theatrical 
altarpiece  of  the  late  fifteenth  century, 
with  figures  that  seem  cut  out  of  stainless 
steel  and  colored  in  smoothest  enamel. 

NEUE  PINAKOTHEK 

The  New  Picture  Gallery,  which  is  de- 
voted to  painting  beginning  with  Goya 
and  Jacques-Louis  David,  opened  in  1981, 
after  years  of  planning  and  construction. 
Designed  by  Alexander  von  Branca,  it 
blends  into  its  surroundings  without  being 
subservient.  The  galleries  are  well  propor- 
tioned, well  laid  out  (with  peaceful  rest 

Was  the  disturbing  Barberini  Faun,  at  the 
Glyptothek,  retouched  by  baroque  hands! 


areas),    and   perfectly 
lighted. 

The  high  points:  Da- 
vid's silvery  portrait  of 
the  marquise  de  Sorcy 
de  Thelusson;  four  small 
panels — executed  with 
the  artist's  characteris- 
tic exactitude  and 
dash — by  Goya;  and  the 
brooding,  moonlit 
landscape  in  Mist,  by  the 
Romantic  master  Cas- 
par David  Friedrich. 
Spare  a  moment,  too, 
for  what  I  call  the  Cine- 
rama school  of  German 
painting  —  exemplified 
by  Carl  von  Piloty's  vast 
canvas  showing  the 
hapless  Gothic  princess 
Thusnelda  being 
dragged  as  a  prisoner  by  Germanicus  at  his 
triumph. 

From  here  on,  the  quality  of  the  collec- 
tions begins  to  wane — with  the  Wittels- 
bach  line — though  there  are  exceptions: 
Edouard  Manet's  Breakfast;  The  Bridge,  an 
especially  luminous  Monet;  the  top-notch 
Gauguin  representing  a  Tahitian  mother 
moments  after  childbirth;  and,  as  the  rous- 
ing climax,  a  Cezanne  still  life,  surely  one 
of  his  best,  with  the  tamiliar  green  crock- 
ery jar  and  an  enormous  white  tablecloth 
rising  up  under  a  bowl  of  peaches  like  the 
great  wave  of  Hokusai. 

LENBACHHAUSAND 
GALERIE  MODERNER  KUNST 

The  house  erected  in  the  1880s  by  the 
fashionable  academic  painter  Franz  von 
Lenbach  is  now  home  to  the  so-called 
Stadtische  Galerie  (City  Gallery)  and 
contains  a  fine  group  of  Wassily  Kandin- 
skys  and  Paul  Klees.  The  art  of  the  postwar 
years  has  a  wing  to  itself  in  the  Haus  der 
Kunst.  It  was  here,  in  1937,  that  Hitler 
made  his  infamous  attack  against  the  "ob- 
scenities" of  modern  art.  He  mounted  two 
simultaneous  shows,  one  for  the  "degener- 
ate" material  and  the  other  for  the  "pure" 
(and  unimaginably  insipid)  German 
painting  he  admired.  Crowds  by  the  mil- 
lions rushed  to  see  the  "degenerate"  art,  so 
the  works  were  hidden  away.  Today,  many 
of  them,  by  Mondrian,  Macke,  Kandin- 
sky,  Kokoschka,  and  Chagall,  are  back  in 
the  Gallery  of  Modern  Art.  Among  the 
standouts  is  a  roomful  of  spectacular  paint- 
ings (and  a  sculpture)  by  Max  Beckmann, 
whose  vitality  of  imagery — often  horri- 
ble— and  vibrant  color  are  looking  more 
masterful  each  year.  A  good  place  to  wrap 
up  the  art  pilgrimage!  □ 
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Opposite:  Joan  Steiner's  Fishing  Boat  Hat.  Above:  Christine's  Coat,  r>;y  Sharron  Hedges;  Anonymous  (studded  denim  jacket) ,  by  Billy 
Shire;  Checkerboards,  by  Jcun  Williams  Cacicedo;  Mark  Maludl's  Safety  Pin  Jacket  (now  in  the  Costume  Institute). 

FANCY  DRESS- 


•  A  kimono  made  up  of  sewn-together 
sheets  ol  paper  on  which  views  of  Monet's 
garden  at  Giverny  have  been  printed  in 
glowing  dyes; 

•  an  exuberant,  cream-colored  Gypsy- 
dress  whose  skirt  is  a  frothing  excess  of  cro- 
cheted lace  and  tumbling  ball  fringe; 

•  a  knitted  cape  that  enfolds  the  wearer 
from  throat  to  ankle,  golden  waves  curling 
majestically  round  its  hem,  a  Mercator 
projection  of  the  earth  at  center  back 
threatened  by  Jovian  bolts  of  lightning, 
silvery  appliqued  airplanes  zooming  up  its 
blue  surface,  over  cloudy  continents,  to- 
ward a  black  firmament  lit  by  stars  and 
inhabited  by  disembodied 
demons,   while  round  'the 
bottom,  in  neat  red  letter- 
ing, runs  the  first  line  of  the 
air-force  hymn,  referring  to 
the  wild  blue  yonder; 

•  a  coat  crustily  crocheted 
in  earthy  colors  flowing  or- 
ganically over  its  surface, 
electrified  by  a  delta  of 
blazing  blue  at  the  hem  and 
seven  fiery  tulips  between 
the  wearer's  shoulder 
blades; 

•  a  pair  of  Levi's  cut  to  the 
quick  and  so  thickly  cov- 
ered with  brilliant  embroi- 
dery that  the  only  remain- 
ing trace  o{  the  original  is 
the  copper  rivets; 

•  a  golden  jacket,  glitter- 
ing like  a  toreador's  suit  of 
lights,    its  rich  surface  a 
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dense,  patterned  agglomeration  of  25,000 
tiny  brass  safety  pins; 

•  a  life-size  quilted  iguana  with  dangling 
green  clawed  feet  and  saurian  jaws  agape 
who  serves  time  as  a  breathtaking  but 
benign  carryall  bag; 

•  a  three-dimensional  scale  model  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  accurate  and  detailed, 
that  spans  the  wearer's  shoulders  with 
some  of  the  elegant  presence  of  the  sweep- 
ing original — these  garments  are  examples 
of  an  art  form  that  began  to  evolve  sponta- 
neously a  couple  of  decades  ago.  Then, 
one  summer  day  in  1972,  a  student  of  art 
and  costume  history  named  Julie  Schafler, 

CLOTHES  THAT  ARE 
NEARER  ART  THAN  FASHION 

Joan  Steiner's  Brooklyn  Bridge  Cape:  bridge  crosses  wearer's  shoulders 


thumbing  through  slides  in  a  library,  found 
her  metier:  she  would  seek  out  the  artists 
these  photographs  recorded  and  set  up  a 
clearinghouse  for  what  they  were  creat- 
ing. This  was  the  beginning  of  Julie:  Arti- 
sans' Gallery,  which  has  flourished  for 
thirteen  years  on  Madison  Avenue,  in 
Manhattan,  while  Julie  Schafler  Dale — 
who  along  the  way  married  the  actor  Jim 
Dale — has  displayed  these  works,  sold 
them  (for  up  to  five  thousand  dollars),  lec- 
tured and  written  about  them,  worn  them, 
and  given  her  heart  to  them  and  their  var- 
ious maker-designers. 

Now  she  has  written  a  book,  Art  to 
Wear,  gorgeously  illus- 
trated with  photographs  of 
pieces  by  some  of  the  artists 
she  has  nurtured  (some 
seen  on  these  pages) .  What 
they  make  is  not  fashion, 
not  costume,  not  body  or- 
nament, but  works  of  art 
j  that  can  be  worn — though 
§  sometimes  this  might  seem 

o  ■ 

>  to  require  unusual 
»  aplomb — or  displayed.  Ju- 
c  lie  Dale  herself  hangs  on 
%  her  living-room  wall  a  cro- 
|  dieted  coat  with  a  sensory 

>  life  of  its  own — Julie's 
£  Coat — and  shows  on  a 
£  stand  in  the  hall  a  jacket  of 
|  overlapping  scales  of  pink 

and  blue  wool  up  whose 
back  two  lithe,  red-eyed 
crocheted  snakes  wind 
their  way.  — E.A. 
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GOING  AFTER  STEELHEAD 
INTHESKEENAR1VER.IN 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


fly 


The  earth  has  tew  places  left  where 
great  game  fishing  can  be  found. 
Most  have  been  ruined  hy  over- 
fishing, pollution,  logging,  and 
dams.  Where  the  remaining 
places  are  is  a  matter  fishermen 
debate  when  they  are  not  actually 
fishing.  To  some,  no  experience 
compares  with  stalking  a  honefish  through 
reef  shallows  in  the  Caribbean.  Others 
claim  that  this  does  not  hold  a  candle  to 
trolling  off  Costa  Rica's  Pacific  coast, 
where  you  can  hook  a  thousand-pound 
marlin  or  watch  a  frantic  wahoo  clear  the 
entire  foredeck  of  a  sixty-foot  boat.  There 
are  partisans  of  fishing  muskellunge  in  the 
northern  lakes,  sharks  off  Australia,  tuna 
off  Peru. 

Fly  fishermen,  who  tend  to  consider 
themselves  the  only  respectable  members 
of  the  fraternity,  believe  there  is  no  place 
to  fish  like  a  river — not  just  because  rivers 
are  metaphors  for  life,  more  intimate  than 
oceans  and  lakes,  but  because  a  fly  fisher- 
man can  cast  only  a  limited  distance  and 
uses  comparatively  tiny  lures.  His  equip- 
ment has  scarcely  changed  since  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  The  most  expensive  fly 
rods — and,  to  some,  the  best — are  made  of 
bamboo;  the  best  fishermen  prefer  the 
palm  of  a  hand  to  mechanical-reel  drag; 
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Above:  The  Copper  River.  Left:  The 
diichshund  Lumpi  knows  that  bent  rod  and 
excited  fisherman  signal  the  presence  offish. 
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the  lure  is  a  small  hook  dressed  up  with 
deer  hair,  bird  feathers,  and  tine  cotton 
twine — a  respectable  but  hardly  convinc- 
ing facsimile  of  a  bug  or  small  fish  or 
nymph.  It  isn't  the  fly's  appearance  that 
ultimately  proves  irresistible  to  the  fish;  it 
is  the  fisherman's  talent  in  making  it 
behave  like  something  live  or,  if  he  is  real- 
ly good,  in  arousing  latent  curiosity  or 
anger  or  sexual  jealousy  in  a  hitherto  indif- 
ferent fish. 

Great  fishing  means  fishing  with  flies. 
For  $1,250  (exclusive  of  air  tare), 
you  can  spend  a  week  at  Turneffe 
Island  Lodge,  off  Belize,  in  pursuit  of 
a  saltwater  grand  slam:  a  tarpon,  a 
permit,  and  a  bonefish  caught  on  the 
same  day,  all  on  flies.  For  $2,600,  you  can 
try  for  archipelago  pike,  a  giant  saltwater 
pike  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  north  of 
Stockholm;  and  $3,480  will  buy  you  a 
week  of  fishing  along  twenty  miles  of 
leased  and  privately  controlled  waters  on 
Norway's  Gaula  River,  one  of  the  last 
places  with  large  runs  of  Atlantic  salmon. 
For  $15,000,  you  can  chase  trophy  perch, 
trout,  and  landlocked  salmon  around  Pa- 
tagonia for  two  months.  But  it  you  want  to 
do  some  real  fishing,  with  the  possibility  ot 
seventy-degree  weather  and  snow  on  the 


same  day,  wolf  scat,  moose  tracks,  and 
bears  thrashing  for  fish  just  up  the  river,  icy- 
water,  big  slippery  rocks,  and  sudden 
clouds  ot  hatched  nymphs,  the  place  to  go 
is  British  Columbia,  and  the  species  ot 
choice  is  the  steelhead  trout. 

The  icy  water  ot  the  Skeena  River  is  the 
color  ot  the  open  Caribbean — a  deep, 
metallic,  blue-green  Indian  jade. The  river 
looks  so  inviting  you  want  to  jump  in,  but 
in  early  September,  when  it  is  warmest,  it 
is  usually  shy  of  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  current  is  swift.  Of  all  western 
Canada's  rivers,  which  carry  something 
like  5  percent  ot  the  accessible  fresh  water 
on  earth,  the  Skeena  is  second  in  size.  Gla- 
ciers the  size  ot  Vancouver  melt  into  it. 
Natural  lakes  as  long  as  Connecticut  over- 
spill into  it.  Clear  springs  welling  out  of 
cedar  forests  join  tumults  ot  cement- 
colored  glacial  melt,  and  when  they  have 
all  joined  together  the  result  is  a  river  ot 
jade.  Often,  clear  rivers  cannot  sustain 
lite,  tor  their  nutrient  value  is  very  low,  but 
a  translucent,  jade-colored  river,  provided 
ir  is  cold,  usually  has  abundant  oxygen  and 
nutrients.  It  it  empties  into  a  northern 
ocean,  as  the  Skeena  does,  the  anadro- 
mous  fish  in  it  enjoy  a  smorgasbord  from 
one  end  ot  their  lite  cycle  to  the  other.  The 
second-largest  salmon  ever  taken  on  a  rod 


and  reel — ninety-two  pounds  eight 
ounces — was  hauled  out  of  the  Skeena. 
The  largest  steelhead  taken  from  Califor- 
nia's famous  Klamath  weighed  around  fif- 
teen pounds;  in  the  Skeena  and  its  big  trib- 
utaries that  would  be  regulation  size. 

Though  the  Skeena  River  hosts  large 
spawning  migrations  of  all  five  species  of 
Pacific  salmon,  of  which  at  least  three — 
chinooks,  silvers,  and  sockeyes — are  great 
sport  fish,  the  run  of  steelhead  (an  over- 
sized, occasionally  mammoth,  oceangoing 
rainbow  trout)  is  what  lures  fishermen 
from  tour  continents.  Some  are  willing  to 
pay  sevetal  thousand  dollars  for  eight  days 
of  such  fishing.  Martin  Schmiderer,  who 
guides  many  ot  them,  believes  that  the 
world  record  for  steelhead,  currently  forty- 
two  pounds  two  ounces,  will  be  broken  any 
day  in  the  Skeena.  He  also  believes  that 
the  really  big  steelhead  in  the  river  are  too 
wild,  wary,  and  powerful  to  be  landed. 

"We  take  twenty-pound  steelhead  out 
of  here  all  the  time,"  he  says.  "A  twenty- 
pound  steelhead  is  like  a  thirty-five-pound 
salmon  on  the  line.  Even  then  you  can't 
compare  the  two.  Our  groups  catch  about 
ten  a  year  that  go  between  thirty  and  forty 
pounds.  I  am  convinced  there  are  some  in 
the  tiver  that  may  weigh  sixty  pounds,  but 
how  do  you  land  such  a  fish?  I  hooked  one 


It  isn't  the  fly's  appearance  that  a  fish  can't  resist  but 

the  fisherman' s  talent  m  rruikm^  it  seem  alive.  Above:  Louis  Hegedus 

ties  a  "Waribou  Muddler"  }ly.  Below:  Martm  Schmiderer' s  flies. 
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of  these  monsters  on  a  fly  once.  It  tore  off 
all  mv  casting  line  and  a  hundred  yards  ol 
Huron  backing  and  went  all  the  way 
ac  toss  the  river.  When  I  was  almost  down 
to  bare  spool,  the  line  went  absolutely 
limp,  and  1  thought,  'You  clever  son  ot  a 
hitch,  you're  off.'  But  then  he  leaped  thirty 
feet  in  front  ot  im  lace.  1  le'd  gone  all  the 
u.n  across  and  come  all  the  way  hack  in 
seconds.  1  thought  he  threw  the  fly  on  that 
jump,  but  he  hadn't,  and  he  tookofi  across 
the  river  again.  As  soon  as  I  felt  the  line  go 
slack  a  second  time,  1  reeled  like  crazy,  and 
sure  enough,  he'd  come  all  the  way  back  at 
me,  covering  a  hundred  yards  like  the 
world's  fastest  sprinter.  I  hree  tunes  he  did 
this!  1  was  just  beginning  to  think  about 
the  wotld  record,  figuring  it  1  could  hold 
him  tor  ninety  minutes  1  might  wear  him 
out,  but  then  he  threw  the  hook  on  a  big 
leap  and  was  gone." 

On  a  Sunday  in  late  September,  my  first 
day  out  with  Martin,  we  go  up  the  Copper 
River  by  jeep.  (On  maps,  the  Copper,  a 
tributary  ot  the  Skeena,  is  still  the 
Zymoetz,  an  Indian  name. )  It  is  still  early, 
not  yet  nine,  and  Martin,  who  raced 
BMW's  years  ago,  manages  to  take  the  log- 
ging road  one-handed  at  fifty  miles  per 
hour  in  a  big  tour-door  jeep  while  watch- 
ing the  river  intently  for  pool  levels,  bug 
hatches,  and  bear  tracks — giveaway  signs 
of  fish.  "Today,"  he  says  with  satisfaction, 
"the  water  looks  almost  perfect." 

The  river  is  ravishing.  Like  the  Skeena, 
it  is  jade-colored,  big,  and  fast.  It  pools 
only  briefly,  sending  out  spinning  eddies. 
Most  of  the  time  it  is  riffling  or  bumping 
down  steep,  rocky  chutes.  Twenty  miles 
up  the  valley  a  wall  of  granite  looms, 
encrusted  with  three  hundred  feet  of  ice. 
Somewhere  to  its  east  is  the  source.  With  a 
helicopter,  you  can  reach  stretches  of  river 
that  have  rarely  been  fished  by  man. 

Ahead  of  us  in  a  second  jeep,  one  of 
Martin's  assistant  guides,  Reg,  signals  that 
he  is  turning  off .  We  drive  on.  Martin  calls 
his  lodge  Exclusive  Fishing — two  or  three 
fishermen  per  spot  is  the  rule.  "Some 
lodges  dump  thirty  fishermen  on  the  same 
bar  and  pick  them  up  six  hours  later.  By 
then,  there  have  been  fistfights.  They  also 
put  tackle  fishermen  and  fly  fishermen 
together,  which  can't  be  done.  They're 
like  owls  and  crows,  or  wolves  and  bears. 
They  don't  get  on." 

Five  minutes  later,  Martin  peels  off 
through  willow  brush  until  we  are  stopped 
by  a  rocky  channel  carved  during  a  flood. 
Beyond  us  lies  the  main  river,  opalescent 
even  in  the  rain.  The  big  trees,  growing 
right  down  to  the  bank,  pose  a  problem. 
Either  one  needs  a  good  roll  cast,  as  in 
throwing  a  sidearm  fastball   without  a 


windup,  or  one  musi  wade  thigh  deep  into 
fast,  cold  watei  to  attain  enough  freeboard 
on  the  back-casting  arc  to  shoot  out  sev 
ent\  teet  ot  line.  A  poor  roll  caster,  1  wade 
into  the  current;  water  boils  over  mv  wad 
ers  and  down  my  legs. 

We  fish  tor  two  hours  and  catch  noth- 
ing, though  Martin  announces  we  should 
havehadat  least  a  couple  ot  twelve  pound 
steelhead  by  now.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
he  is  blaming  us,  the  fish,  himself,  or  late. 
An  old  fisherman  named  C  iene  wanders 
down  to  tell  us  that  not  long  ago,  fishing 
somewhere  upnver  from  where  yve  are,  he 
hooked  seventy-six  steelhead  in  five  days. 
In  C  alitornia,  a  reasonably  dedicated  fish- 
erman might  require  a  decade  to  land  sev- 
enty-six steelhead,  but  this  news,  meant  as 
encouragement,  somehow  has  the  oppo- 
site effect. 

At  lunchtime  we  drive  downriver  to 
join  the  other  group.  Three  fly  rods  are 
poised  silently  over  a  deep,  languid  hole, 
lines  trailing.  Suddenly  one  rod  bends  like 
a  palm  in  a  hurricane.  It  belongs  to  Lou,  a 


"WE  TIE  TWENTY- 
POUND  STEELHEAD  OUT  OF 

HERE  ALL  THE  TIME." 


chemistry  professor.  Lou,  six  foot  six  and 
over  two  hundred  pounds,  cannot  easily 
match  himself  against  whatever  is  on  the 
end  of  his  line.  His  reel  spins  like  a  Pelton 
wheel.  "Steelhead,"  says  Martin. 

Even  a  nine-foot  rod  bent  into  a  160- 
degree  arc  gives  you  no  real  sense  of 
the  power  of  a  big  steelhead.  Every 
time  Lou  manages  to  reel  line  back 
in,  the  steelhead  rips  line  back  out. 
It  tears  and  zigzags  across  the  pool's 
placid  surface  like  a  jigsaw  blade.  In  a 
moment,  the  line  begins  to  slice  purpose- 
fully toward  the  end  of  the  pool,  where  a 
sharp  drop  begins.  Lou  lumbers  after  the 
fish  on  foot,  slipping  and  splashing  over 
submerged  rocks.  If  the  steelhead  makes 
the  rapids  he  will  lose  it.  At  least  fifteen 
minutes  have  gone  by  and  the  fish  has  not 
tired.  Finally  we  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  a  sil- 
ver-gray zeppelin  materializing  in  the 
translucent  water. 

Martin's  dachshund,  Lumpi,  knows 
that  a  bent  rod  and  excited  fishermen  sig- 
nal a  fish,  and  he  has  been  barking  tireless- 
ly from  atop  a  rock.  The  sight  o{  the  steel- 
head sends  him  into  such  a  paroxysm  that 


he  shps  and  tails  into  the  river.  The  fish  is 
working  the  other  side  ot  the  pool,  trying 
hard  to  escape  the  tormenting  pull.  At 
moments  like  this,  fishing  seems  cruel  and 
you  begin  to  root  tor  the  fish.  He  seems 
indefatigable.  However,  Lou  is  an  expert 
and  follows  the  fish's  lead,  patiently  giving 
him  line  and  refusing  to  let  him  throw  the 
hook.  "For  every  steelhead  you  hook," 
Martin  murmurs,  "you  lose  six  or  seven, 
and  this  is  his  first."  After  twenty  minutes, 
however,  the  fish's  strength  begins  to  fail. 
1  le  lets  himself  he  worked  to  within  fifteen 
teet  ot  the  bank.  He  is  in  two  feet  of  water 
now  and  is  so  large  that  he  wedges  himself 
between  two  rocks  through  which  the  big- 
gest trout  1  have  ever  seen  could  swim  eas- 
ily. In  an  instant,  Martin  has  the  fish  in 
both  hands;  then  he  gives  him  to  Lou. 

The  steelhead  is  oddly  calm  in  Lou's 
grasp,  like  a  frog  being  stroked.  It  is  about 
three  feet  long,  much  larger  than  the  dog 
that  would  love  to  attack  it.  We  admire  it 
for  another  minute;  then  Lou  points  it 
across  the  river  and  lets  it  go.  The  fish 
immediately  wheels  inshore  and  crashes 
into  Lumpi,  who  flounders  over  it  in 
alarm.  Then  it  glides  into  the  pool.  It  may 
hit  a  fly  again  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  it 
will  be  smarter  and  harder  to  catch. 

Martin  says  the  fish  weighed  around  six- 
teen pounds.  Had  it  been  four  pounds 
heavier,  it  would  have  been  minimal  tro- 
phy size,  and  Lou  could  have  kept  it,  had 
he  wanted  to.  I  ask  what  he  does  if  some- 
one insists  on  keeping  a  fish.  "Lodge  policy 
for  steelhead  is  'Catch  and  release,'  so  of 
course  I  protest,  but  if  someone  absolutely 
insists  on  keeping  one  I  can't  stop  him. 
Maybe  if  he  wants  to  come  back  next  year, 
though,  he  finds  I'm  all  booked  up.  Sal- 
mon are  okay  to  keep.  We  have  plenty, 
and  they're  kind  of  dumb.  But  the  steel- 
head is  too  valuable  a  fish  to  keep.  It's  the 
best  game  fish  in  the  world." 

If  fish  were  cars,  a  rainbow  trout  would 
be  a  sporty  Toyota,  a  pike  a  Trans  Am,  a 
salmon  a  doughty  BMW  or  Mercedes.  A 
steelhead  would  be  a  Ferrari  Testa  Rossa. 
No  one  understands  the  steelhead.  Each 
species  of  salmon  begins  its  migration  at  a 
different  but  predictable  time  of  year. 
Steelhead  run  year  round,  though  the  runs 
are  arbitrarily  divided  into  winter  and 
summer;  sometimes  they  dawdle,  some- 
times they  rush.  No  one  knows  why.  In 
California,  the  winter-run  steelhead  tend 
to  be  substantially  larger.  On  the  Skeena, 
summer-run  are  larger.  No  one  knows 
why.  Skeena  River  steelhead  are  the  larg- 
est anywhere;  they  stay  longer  in  the  river, 
so  are  more  likely  to  be  eaters  than  eaten 
when  they  reach  the  ocean,  and  they  feed 
longer  in  the  ocean  before  returning  to 
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Toward  evening  on  the  Copper  River,  Martin  Schmiderer,  who  acts  as  guide  for  fariatical  anglers  in  search  of  steelhead,  with  another 
fisherman  watches  the  sun  break  through  the  clouds  for  the  first  time  that  day. 

CLEAR  SPRINGS  WELLING  OUT  OF  CEDAR  FORESTS  JOIN  TUMULTS  OF 
CEMENT-COLORED  GLACIAL  MELT  TO  PRODUCE  A  RIVER  OF  BLUE-GREEN  JADE. 


spawn.  The  theory  once  was  that  these 
hahits  had  created  a  subspecies  of  super- 
fish,  hut  when  Skeena  fish  were  put  in  oth- 
er streams  they  took  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  local  fish,  smaller  size  and  all.  No 
one  knows  why.  No  one  knows  where  they 
go  when  they  reach  the  sea:  do  they  hang 
around  the  river  mouths  or  strike  out 
across  open  ocean?  No  one  knows  why 
steelhead  usually  don't  die  after  their  first 
spawning  run — all  five  Pacific  salmon 
do — or  why  they  venture  into  the  oceans 
in  the  first  place — their  smaller  hut  nearly 
identical  twin,  the  rainbow  trout,  never 
does.  No  one  understands  why  the  steel- 
head is  a  bigger,  more  acrobatic,  and  far 
more  temperamental  fish  than  the  rain- 
bow  trout. 

The  steelhead  belongs  to  the  class  of 

species  known  to  ecologists  as  K-selected, 

rig  that  it  is  uncommon  to  begin 

1  does  not  gladly  suffer  disruptions 

Even  before  logging  made  a 


mess  of  the  Columbia's  smaller  tributaries, 
where  steelhead  once  loved  to  spawn,  and 
even  before  giant  dams  like  Grand  Coulee 
annihilated  the  upper-river  runs,  steel- 
head were  not  common  in  the  rivers 
emptying  into  the  North  Pacific.  In  the 
1920s,  when  a  diabolical  contraption 
called  a  fish  trap  could  sit  across  a  river 
mouth  and  suck  in  forty  thousand  fish  in  a 
day,  most  of  the  catch  was  salmon;  the 
steelhead  were  too  few  to  be  of  commercial 
value.  Every  year  a  few  thousand  were 
packed  in  ice  and  put  on  fast  trains  for  New 
York,  and  from  there  some  even  went  to 
Pans;  but  nature  did  not  endow  the  fish 
with  the  profligate  reproductive  capability 
of  salmon,  so  after  a  bitter  but  briet  battle 
steelhead  became  the  West  Coast's  first 
anadromous  game  fish.  Had  wide-scale 
commercial  fishing  continued,  they  might 
ha  e  been  wiped  out,  as  Atlantic  salmon 
were  along  the  New  England  coast. 
Steelhead  are  idiosyncratic.  Their  aver- 


age size,  appearance,  and  feeding  habits 
vary  from  river  to  river,  to  such  a  degree 
that  some  are  loosely  regarded  as  subspe- 
cies. The  steelhead  in  Oregon's  Umpqua 
River  are  very  skittish;  those  in  the  Rogue, 
the  next  river  south,  less  so.  The  Klamath 
River,  in  California,  has  a  large  run  of 
steelhead  that  rarely  go  above  eight 
pounds;  the  Dean  River,  in  British  Colum- 
bia, has  a  relatively  small  run  of  fish  that 
can  go  several  times  as  large.  Summer 
steelhead  are  still  feeding  as  they  move  up 
the  rivers  to  spawn;  winter  steelhead  gen- 
erally have  only  sex  on  their  minds.  Win- 
ter steelhead  can  be  almost  impossible  to 
catch.  The  reigning  theory  is  that  they 
strike  only  in  rare  moments  when  habit 
usurps  instinct  or  when  a  particular  fly — 
say,  one  with  green  hackles  and  red  trim, 
as  opposed  to  one  with  red  hackles  and 
green  trim — makes  them  mad. 

On  Monday,  our  second  day  out,  1  catch 
my  first  steelhead  on  a  dry,  or  floating,  fly. 
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Left:  Louis  Hegedus,  the  chemistry  professor,  has  landed  an  eight-pound  steelhead  on  a  "General  Practitioner"  wet  fly  in  the  Kalum  River. 
Right:  The  lucky  Lou,  with  a  fifteen-pound  steelhead  caught  in  the  Copper  River  on  a  green  "Butt  Spey"  wet  fly. 


I  am  fishing  eddy  holes  behind  big  exposed 
boulders  in  very  fast,  relatively  deep,  and 
seemingly  dangerous  water,  which  is  ex- 
actly where  you  would  expect  to  find  a  big 
rainbow  trout.  My  steelhead  is  six  inches 
long.  "The  real  ones  are  never  in  these 
protected  holes,"  Martin  lectures. 
"They're  always  in  moving  water,  usually 
on  the  margin  between  fast  water  and 
slower  water.  If  there  are  no  riffles,  there 
are  no  steelhead."  Martin  points  to  a 
vague  current  demarcation  about  fifteen 
feet  out,  well  inshore  from  where  I  am  fish- 
ing. "There  may  be  one  in  there  as  big  as 
your  leg.  They're  so  well  camouflaged  you 
can't  see  them." 

Sunday  has  been  a  mediocre  day  by  local 
standards.  Besides  Lou's  big  fish  ("Not 
really  that  big, "  said  Martin) ,  we  land  only 
two  others  as  a  group.  On  Monday,  our 
luck  consists  of  my  infant  fish  and  a  ten- 
pound  juvenile  Martin  catches.  On  Tues- 
day, we  decide  to  go  up  the  north  side  of 
the  Skeena  Valley  and  fish  the  Kalum. 

The  Kalum  has  an  active  gradient  but, 
unlike  the  Copper,  no  canyons  where 
rockslides  have  created  thunderous  rapids. 
It  is  smooth,  fast,  and  deep,  and  we  can  go 
up  it  by  jet  boat.  Martin  has  two — custom 
jobs,  powered  by  drastically  muffled  V-8s, 
seemingly  capable  of  takeoff  velocities.  At 


fifty  miles  per  hour  the  boats  displace 
about  three  inches  of  water — no  threat  to 
fish. 

Ten  miles  upriver  we  beach  the  boats 
and  begin  to  fish.  Almost  immediately  Lou 
has  a  steelhead  on  a  red  "General  Practi- 
tioner" fly.  The  rest  of  us  are  getting  a  little 
tired  of  Lou,  but  this  fish  is  only  half  the 
size  of  the  first.  A  while  later  Lou  hooks 
another  fish,  a  silver  salmon.  We  grill  Ger- 
man hot  dogs  on  a  driftwood  fire  for  lunch, 
then  find  the  fishing  has  gone  absolutely 
flat.  "Bad,"  says  Martin,  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  going  to  hell  in  a  handbasket. 

Fishermen  are  widely  thought  of  as 
boozers,  and  some  o{  Martin's 
groups  like  to  have  a  rousing  good 
time,  but  ours  is  quiet,  ascetic, 
almost  Calvinist.  Martin  has  placed 
a  bottle  of  Jack  Daniel's  and  some 
expensive  shot  glasses  on  a  linen-covered 
table  in  the  main  room  of  his  handsome 
new  cedar  lodge,  but  only  I  indulge.  We 
have  in  our  group  a  college  chemistry  pro- 
fessor, a  high-school  teacher,  a  small-busi- 
ness man — in  short,  no  one  likely  to  be 
rich— but  all  (in  1985)  are  paying  $1,200 
for  six  days  of  fishing,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  here  for.  On  the  river,  it  is  a  relief  to  be 
among  fly  fishermen:  most  will  not  leave  a 


snippet  of  monofilament  leader  on  the 
ground,  while  spots  frequented  by  spin- 
and-bait  fishermen  often  deserve  health 
citations.  Off  the  river,  however,  fly  fish- 
ermen tend  not  to  be  a  barrel  of  fun.  Often 
they  seem  distant  and  introspective;  by 
profession  many  are  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. Perhaps  it  is  the  exactitude  of  fly 
fishing  that  appeals  to  them — the  three  or 
four  hundred  different  types  of  flies,  the 
fastidious  bug-hatch  observations,  the 
search  for  logic  and  order  in  the  paradoxes 
and  mysteries  of  nature. 

In  1986,  Martin's  weekly  lodge  rate 
($1,800)  will  include  three  days  of  fly- in 
fishing,  but  in  1985  plane  rentals  are 
optional,  and  since  the  fishing  has  been 
poor  we  take  up  a  collection  to  hire  a  heli- 
copter to  fly  us  to  waters  seldom  fished,  a 
large  tributary  of  the  upper  Copper  called 
the  Clore.  From  the  air,  you  finally  appre- 
ciate the  majestic  proportions  of  British 
Columbia,  larger  than  California,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  Ohio  stitched  to- 
gether. As  we  fly  up  toward  the  headwaters 
of  the  Copper,  the  country  begins  to 
resemble  a  primordial  Switzerland — high, 
ribbonlike  falls,  profound  valleys,  glacier- 
carved  bowls,  a  seemingly  endless  chaos  of 
crenellated  ridges  and  peaks.  It  has  rained 
hard  up  here,  and  below  us  the  Copper  and 
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Above:  The  Cfore  River,   which  runs  into  the  Copper,  in  turn  a  tributary  oj  the  icy,  jade-colored  Skeena.  Right:  Hege 


Clore  appear  milky:  nor  a  good  sign.  The 

helicoprer  snuggles  down  on  a  gravel  bar. 

We  fish  for  two  hours,  but  no  one  even  gets 

a  rise.  Martin,  now  visibly  upset,  suggests 

we  fly  back  down  to  the  mouth  of  Gold 

Creek  (not  its  real  name),  where  Gene 

hooked  his  seventy-six  steelhead  in  hve 

days.    Nothing.    The    fishing    has    died. 

"Some  years  they  are  early.  Some  years 

they  are  late.  Some  years  they  zoom  on 

;h,  and  other  years  they  hang  around 

rh<  creek  mouth  tor  days.  Some  years  the 

fish  is  several  pounds  heavier  or 

-me  years  they  go  for  dry  flies 


much  more  than  others.  With  steelhead 
it's  always  this,  that,  or  the  other,"  says 
Martin.  "But  this  1  have  never  seen." 

On  our  last  day,  Martin  and  Peter,  the 
photographer,  go  up  in  the  helicop- 
ter again  so  that  Peter  can  get  some 
aerial  shots.  The  rest  of  the  group 
heads  up  the  Copper  one  more  time. 
The  storm  system  and  its  low-pres- 
sure troughs  have  swept  through.  The  air  is 
i«        id,    the  wind  fresh;   mayfly  wings 
gleam  in  the  sun.  It  is  the  kind  of  northern 
autumn  day  that  makes  you  feel  you  are 


ready  to  die.  Again  we  catch  no  fish,  but 
now  it  doesn't  matter.  Nothing  matters 
except  the  evanescent  beauty  of  place  and 
moment.  The  air  is  redolent  of  cedar  and 
fungus,  and  the  river  is  achingly  cold. 

Martin  and  Peter  finally  return,  several 
hours  late.  Peter  had  his  photos  within  an 
hour,  but  Martin  had  to  know  where  the 
fish  were.  For  two  more  hours,  at  his  own 
expense,  he  ordered  the  pilot  from  ridge  to 
ridge  and  river  to  river,  valley  to  valley. 
They  saw  creeks  full  of  dying  salmon;  they 
saw  signs  of  the  eating  orgies  of  bears;  they 
saw  pods  of  silver  salmon  still  on  the  move 
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intently  for  insect  hatch. 

resting  below  rapids;  hut  the  elusive,  soli- 
tary steelhead  was  nowhere. 

Martin  called  a  few  days  later.  "They 
were  late  this  year.  Now  they  have  come. 
Two  guests  caught  seven  big  ones  today. 
You  should  come  hack  up." 

Well,  it  was  too  far  to  drive — sixteen 
hundred  miles — and  I  had  just  gotten  mar- 
ried and  was  broke,  so  flying  was  out  of  the 
question.  Next  time,  though.  □ 

Marc  Reisner  wrote  about  the  quality  of  vari- 
ous cities'  tap  water  in  the  ]uly  1985  issue  of 
Connoisseur. 
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he  range  ot  the  steelhead  trout 
extends  trom  the  San  Lorenzo  Riv- 
er, north  of  Big  Sur,  California,  to 
Bristol  Bay,  Alaska.  Most  coastal 
rivers  in  the  four  westernmost  states 
and  British  Columbia  host  steel- 
head migrations,  hut  the  number  ot  fish 
and  their  habits  vary  dramatically  from 
stream  to  stream.  Even  experienced  fisher- 
men trying  for  steelhead  for  the  first  time 
on  a  strange  river  without  a  local  guide 
may  be  disappointed,  at  least  until  they 
have  psychoanalyzed  the  fish.  Steelhead 
rivers  usually  have  salmon  and  trout. 

In  California,  particularly  good  steel- 
head waters  are  the  Klamath, Trinity,  Eel, 
and  Smith  rivers,  of  the  north  coast.  The 
Eel  and  Smith  are  hard  to  fish,  because 
their  water  levels  fluctuate  drastically  with 
storms.  Along  the  Trinity  are  a  number  of 
modest  accommodations,  but  virtually 
none  on  the  Klamath  except  at  Happy 
Camp.  Good  food  and  lodging  are  avail- 
able in  Eureka,  two  or  three  hours  away  on 
the  coast. 

Oregon  is  more  serious  steelhead  coun- 
try. The  Rogue  and  North  Umpqua  rivers 
both  have  excellent  fishing  and  fine 
lodges.  Jim  van  Loan,  proprietor  of  the 
Steamboat  Inn,  in  Steamboat,  Oregon,  is 
one  of  the  world's  reigning  steelhead 
experts.  Food  at  his  lodge,  overlooking  a 
dramatic  rapids  on  the  North  Umpqua,  is 
superb;  phone:  (503)  498-2411.  Several 
outfitters  on  the  Rogue,  a  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  River,  let  you  combine  white- 
water  rafting  with  remote  fishing  and 
exceptional  chances  to  see  wildlife.  You 


can  camp  or  stay  in  comfortable  lodges 
inaccessible  by  road.  Tu-Tu-Tun  Lodge, 
near  Gold  Beach,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rogue,  is  easily  reached  from  the  coast 
highway  and  offers  fishermen  luxurious 
accommodations  and  fine  food. 

In  Washington  State,  some  of  the  best 
steelhead  fishing  is  found  in  the  rivers 
draining  Olympic  National  Park.  For  in- 
formation on  fishing  and  nearby  accom- 
modations, write  to  the  Park  Headquar- 
ters, at  600  East  Park  Avenue,  Port 
Angeles,  WA  98362. 

British  Columbia  has  so  many  good 
steelhead  and  salmon  rivers  that  it  is  best 
to  call  the  provincial  Department  of  Tour- 
ism (604-660-2300)  to  begin  narrowing 
down  the  choices.  In  Alaska,  call  the 
Division  of  Tourism,  at  (907)  465-2010. 

Martin  Schmiderer's  Exclusive  Fishing 
Lodge  is  at  P.O.  Box  1093,  Terrace,  B.C., 
Canada  V8G  4V1;  (604)  635-9597. 

Much  the  best,  though  most  expensive, 
introduction  to  steelhead  fishing  is  to 
spend  at  least  a  week  guided  by  experts. 
Among  organizations  and  outfitters  offer- 
ing a  variety  of  trips: 

Fishing  International,  4000  Montgom- 
ery Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95405,  (707) 
542-4242;  Club  Pacific,  790  Twenty-sev- 
enth Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121, 
(415)  752-1013;  and  Thomas  and  Thomas 
Outfitters,  22  Third  Street,  Turners  Falls, 
MA  03176,  (413)863-9727. 

Most  of  the  better  outfitters  encourage 
or  insist  on  fly  fishing;  and,  except  for  tro- 
phy-size fish,  "Catch  and  release"  is  usual- 
ly the  rule  with  steelhead. 
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PALAZZO 

FIAT 


A  MAJOR  NEW  GALLERY 
TAKES  ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  FUTURISM 

BV  MARINA  WARNER   ITHITOttAI'HS  BY  TINA  FREEMAN 

Palazzo  Grassi,  the  last  of  the  great  Venetian  family  palaces 
to  be  huilt  on  the  Grand  Canal,  dominates  the  first  "bow- 
bend"  at  the  San  Samuele  stop  of  the  vaporetto,  opposite 
the  graceful  proportions  of  the  Ca'  Rezzonico,  a  more 
famous  work  by  the  same  eighteenth-century  architect, 
Giorgio  Massari.  The  Grassi  were  rather  nouveaux  by  Venetian 
standards — they  were  ennobled  only  in  1718,  after  large  contri- 
butions to  the  war  against  the  Turks — but  Massari  installed  them 
in  an  impressive  showcase  for  the  wealth  they  had  amassed  as 
provisioners  of  the  Venetian  navy. 

Today,  after  many  vicissitudes,  their  magnificent  palazzo  has 
become  the  seat  of  another,  greater  dynasty's  ambitions  in 
Venice.  The  Agnelli  family,  through  their  megacorporation, 
Fiat,  acquired  the  building  and  transformed  a  palace  of  art  into 
the  symbol  of  the  family's  prestige  as  cultural  patrons.  Some  $15 
million  has  been  spent  on  the  purchase  and  restoration,  and  the 
company  has  committed  itself  to  $2.5  million  annually  toward 
one  major  summer  show  and  a  smaller,  winter  show  for  Carnival 
time.  Pontus  Hulten,  the  imagination  behind  the  Centre  Pompi- 
dou's  early  successes  in  Paris,  has  been  appointed  director  of  arts 
and  curator;  and  the  inaugural  show,  unveiled  to  operatic  pomp 
this  summer,  focuses  on  the  most  significant  Italian  art  move- 
ment of  the  century,  Futurism. 

Compared  to  other  currents  of  modern  art,  Futurism  seems  to 

Left:  Shock  of  the  new  in  the  old  entrance  hall.  Below:  The  stately 
eighteenth-century  edifice  fringes  the  Grar\d  Canal. 
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>  confute 
its  case  for  i  u- 
l  h  lav  ish  generosity 
yte.  As  the  largest  cor- 
porately  financed  art  space  in 
the  world,  the  palazzo  repre- 
sents a  new  development  in 
museums.  Hulten,  a  veteran 
in  the  rare  specialization  of 
opening   new   museums, 
founded  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  in  his  native  Stockholm,  took  over  the  National  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  at  Beaubourg  as  its  first  director  (1973  to  1980), 
then  left  to  direct  the  inauguration  of  the  Museum  of  Contempo- 
rary Art  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was  beset  with  administrative 
and  budgetary  problems.  At  the  Grassi,  he  begins  entirely  afresh, 
with  no  standing  collection  to  accommodate. 


The  poet  Filippo  Marinetti,  author  of  the  Futurist  Manifesto,  in  his 
beloved  car.  Below.  Pontus  Hulten,  the  gallery's  artistic  director. 


fter  the  Gra»si  died  out,  the  palazzo  changed  hands  many 
times:  it  was  redecorated  by  a  Hungarian  baron,  who 


A  installed  elaborate  gilded  and  coffered 
ceilings,  and  then,  in  the  1950s,  it  was 
converted  into  a  gallery.  The  interior 
was  "massacred"  by  renovations,  says  the  his- 
torian Giandomenico  Romanelli,  the  curator 
of  the  Museo  Correr  and  the  author  of  a  book 
about  the  palazzo's  history.  The  courtyard  was 
roofed  over  and  the  internal  tiers  of  colon- 
naded balconies  filled  in;  a  theater  swallowed 
up  the  palace's  garden — a  special  loss  in  the 
treeless  alleyways  of  Venice.  Deterioration  set 
in,  aggravated  by  the  city's  maladies,  rising 
saltwater  damp  and  vapors  from  industrial 
Mtitre. 

Gae  Aulenti,  an  architect  and  designer 
based  in  Milan,  and  Antonio  Foscari,  of  the 
great  Venetian  family,  were  appointed  to 
restore  the  palace.  In  ten  months,  a  prodigiously  short  time  in  the 
circumstances,  they  fulfilled  Hulten's  urgent  demand  that  the 
Palazzo  Grassi  become  "the  most  perfect  exhibition  space,  with 
every  modern  control,  of  light  and  air  and  humidity  and  security, 
so  that  people  will  lend  without  anxiety,  and  the  public  can  enter 
and  find  a  palace  that  is  much  more  transparent  than  it  used  to 
be,  .  .  .  very  Venetian,  luminous,  with  an  open  relation 
between    the    city    and    the    museum." 

Gae  Aulenti,  a  small, 
strong-shouldered,  elegant 
woman,  has  become  the  Circe 
of  museum  architecture, 
working  wonders  of  transfor- 
mation. She  recently  rede- 
signed the  lighting,  hanging, 
and  enfilade  of  rooms  in  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  at 
Beaubourg;  she  is  responsible 
for  the  ambitious  conversion 
of  the  Gare  d'Orsay,  in  Paris, 
into  the  new  Museum  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  and  she 
is  now  hard  at  work  on  the 
..itional  Museum  in  Bar- 


Foscari  and  Aulenti  restored  the  palazzo,  adding  (opposite)  modem 
fixtures  beneath  ornate  ceiling  with  Manotti  painting. 


celona.  At  the  Grassi,  she 
says,  "it  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  remake 
an  old  building  with  all  the 
most  up-to-date  technology. 
It's  an  act  of  violence,  a  mas- 
sive act  of  violence.  My  rule  is 
that  none  of  the  work  we  do 
should  be  visible  at  the  end,  so 
that  nothing  distracts  from 
the  art." 

Cool,  white  planes  of  sus- 
pended walls — "a  second 

skin,"  says  Aulenti — conceal 

the  festoons  of  cable,  piping,  and  alarms  behind.  Natural  light 
glows  through  classical  Venetian  persiane,  blinds  suspended  at  the 
arched  balconies  over  the  inner  courtyard  and  at  every  window. 
High-tech  batteries  of  silver  lamps,  arranged  in  honeycomb  grids, 
illuminate  the  works.  The  beloved  ice-cream  colors  of  postmod- 
ernism— vieux  rose  and  pistachio,  or,  as  one  visitor  put  it,  ripe  and 
unripe  melon — provide  the  livery  for  all  detailing  in  corridors  and 
doorways  and  soften  the  pomposity  of  the  grand  staircase,  the  rich 
ceilings,  the  neoclassical  and  somewhat  heavy  proportions  of  the 
building  itself. 

"I'm  often  asked,  'What  is  the  ideal  space 
for  works  of  art?',"  comments  Hulten.  "And 
I've  found  a  description.  What  you  really  want 
is  the  studio  setting:  good  lighting,  easygoing 
atmosphere,  no  oppressive  authority,  and 
good,  unpretentious  architecture."  If  the 
Grassi  is  a  studio,  it  is  so  in  the  way  Marie 
Antoinette's  dairy  at  Le  Hameau  is  a  dairy;  it  is 
far  more  elegant,  urbane,  and  costly  than  any 
artist's  workplace.  Aulenti  has  achieved  a 
tranquil  space  by  turning  the  visitor's  gaze 
inward,  toward  the  inner  walls  and  the  car- 
peted drawing  room  of  the  atrium  and  away 
from  the  flickering  light  and  hurly-burly  on 
the  Grand  Canal. 

After  "Futurism"  comes  another  exhibition 
that  reflects  the  Agnellis'  concerns.  A  show  of  Jean  Tinguely's 
sculpture  will  continue,  in  a  lighter  mood,  the  museum's  investi- 
gation into  the  relation  between  the  artist  and  the  machine.  Art 
and  patronage  will  also  be  explored,  in  a  small  show  about  Arcim- 
boldo  and  the  court  of  the  Hapsburgs  at  Prague;  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  London  is  collaborating  with  the  palazzo  on  a  huge  retro- 
spective of  Italian  art  of  this  century;  and  another  major  exhibi- 
tion, scheduled  for  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1987,  will  concen- 
trate on  art  and  technology  in 
the  culture  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians— pioneer  navigators, 
merchants,  and  shipbuilders, 
like  the  Venetians. 

At  the  moment,  Gae  Au- 
lenti's  mannerly  and  soothing 
spaces  are  occupied  by  some  of 
the  most  strident,  unmanner- 
ly, and  frenzied  works  the 
twentieth  century  has  pro- 
duced. The  ice-cream  rooms 
vibrate  with  the  furious  impas- 
to  or  strokes  of  key  paintings  of 
Futurism,  like  the  magnificent 
La  Citta  Che  Sale,  by  Umberto 
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.  vision  >f  winged  horses  against  a  backdrop  of 
;onstru<    ion,  and  the  ferocious  black-brown- 
i  iiacomo  Balla,  driving  arcs  slashed 

i  a  fore  'hat  gives  an  illusion  of  accelerating 


poet  FilippoTommaso  Marinetti,  the  founder  of  Futur- 
'  ism  and  the  artists'  energetic   impresario,  once  loved 
Venice,  he  wrote,  and  possessed  her  "in  a  great  nostalgic 
dream."  But  in  1910,  the  year  after  the  first  Futurist  Mani- 
festo, he  turned  savagely  against  the  city  and  from  the 
Clock  Tower  dropped  800,000 
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leaflets  onto  the  unsuspecting 
strollers  and  sunbathers  return- 
ing from  the  Lido.  In  these,  he 
denounced  "the  old  Venice, 
exhausted  and  undone  by 
worldly  voluptuousness." 
With  his  characteristic  mix- 
ture of  tirade  and  lyricism,  he 
railed  against  Passeism,  epito- 
mized by  Venetian  romance. 
"Let's  hurry  to  fill  in  her  small 
stinking  canals  with  the  frag- 
ments of  her  leprous  crumbling 
palaces.  Let's  burn  the  gondo- 
las, rocking  chairs  for  cretins 
.  .  ."  He  would  laugh  to  find, 
three-quarters  of  a  century  lat- 
er, that  the  painters  he  spon- 
sored and  inspired  are  hung  to 
great    plaudits    in    this    nostalgic,    voluptuous    city. 

The  Italian  Futurists  occupy  the  main  space  and  have  been 
grouped  to  show  off  their  strength  effectively.  Boccioni,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  only  thirty-four,  emerges  as  the  giant  of  the  move- 
ment, ceaselessly  testing  the  limits  of  his  abilities,  exploring  dif- 
ferent media.  He  was  only  one  of  the  group  of  visual  artists  who 
responded  to  the  clarion  call  of  Futurism.  In  a  celebrated  mani- 
festo Marinetti  wrote,  "We  will  sing  of  the  multicolored  surf  and 
polyphonic  tides  of  revolutions  in  modern  capitals,  ...  we  will 
sing  of  the  vibrant  nightly  fervor  of  arsenals  and  shipyards  blazing 
with  violent  electric  moons;  greedy  railway  stations  that  devour 
smoke-plumed  serpents  .  .  .  bridges  that  stride  the  rivers  like 
giant  gymnasts  flashing  in  the  sun  with  a  glitter  of  knives  .  .  . 
deep-chested  locomotives  whose  wheels  paw  the  tracks  like  the 
hooves  of  enormous  steel  horses  bridled  by  tubing;  and  the  sleek 
flight  of  planes  whose  propellers  chatter  in  the  wind  like  banners 
and  seem  to  cheer  like  an  enthusiastic  crowd."  Marinetti  was  a 
visionary,  and  his  paeans  to  the  twentieth  century,  to  speed  and 
traffic  and  noise,  broke  with  the  sentimentalities  and  languor  of 
the  turn  of  the  century  with  an  excitement  and  a  vigor  that  was 
contagious:  his  Futurist  evenings  and  exhibitions,  staged  at  his 
own  expense  out  of  the  Marinetti  family  fortune,  spread  the 
movement's  rebellion  in  England  (inspiring  the  Vorticists)  and 
farther  afield.  As  Pontus  Hulten  says,  "Marinetti  was  delighted 
when  Lenin  decided  to  paint  Russian  trains  in  Futurist  style  and 
brilliant  colors — as  he  saw  it." 

Marinetti  also  proclaimed  that  war  is  'the  only  hygiene  of  man- 
kind" and  praised  fights  and  violence  and  "contempt  for  women"; 
and  many  of  his  ideas  of  manliness  and  strength,  as  well  as  aspects 
of  his  inspired  showmanship,  presaged  the  principles  of  fascism 
and  indeed  directly  influenced  Mussolini.  Th  igh  many  of  the 
first  generation  of  Futurist  artists  died,  like  Boc  mi,  in  the  First 
World  War,  the  movement  continued  to  flourish. 


Boccioni  caricatured  a  cabaret  featuring  himself  and  fellow  Futurists. 


The  grave  limitation  of  the  Grassi  show  is  that  it  does  not  con- 
front the  interchange  of  ideas  between  Futurism  and  fascism  at 
all.  Art  of  the  movement  after  1920  is  squeezed  into  a  single  small 
room,  though  Futurism  became  the  state  art  of  Italy  throughout 
the  Fascist  period.  Such  a  formalist  and  aesthetic  approach  cer- 
tainly enhances  the  position  of  Futurism  within  the  artistic  devel- 
opments of  the  early  part  of  the  century:  its  kinship  with  Cubism, 
with  Constructivism,  with  Rayonism  emerges  vividly.  It  also 
reduces  Futurism's  particularities. 

Pontus  Hulten  intended  to  reveal  the  immense  variety  of  Futu- 
risms. "Through  a  certain  fatigue,"  he  says,  "there's  a  tendency  to 

say  the  Futurists  were  Fascists. 
But  it's  only  a  part  of  the  truth. 
Their  ideas  spread  all  over  the 
world,  and  in  Russia,  in  Mexi- 
co, the  Futurists  went  the 
whole  way  in  the  other  direc- 
tion— the  Mexicans  became 
the  official  cultural  representa- 
tives of  the  revolution."  But 
the  paintings  that  would  have 
developed  this  argument  were 
not  available  for  loan,  and  the 
resulting  show  exhibits  Futur- 
ism as  a  pictorial  style,  not  a 
discursive,  committed  social 
movement,  that  built  a  bridge 
between  the  avant-garde  and 
the  street,  between  artistic  ex- 
perimentation and  the  revolu- 
tionary crowd  of  varying,  but 
always    extreme,     persuasion. 

The  youngest  child  of  the  Futurist  leader,  Luce  Marinetti,  has 
striven  to  bring  her  father's  writings  and  the  prodigious  versatility 
of  his  various  enterprises  to  public  attention  for  many  years,  by 
giving  his  papers  to  Yale  for  a  study  center,  by  editing  his  journals 
for  publication,  by  writing  his  biography  and  editing  passages 
from  his  works  to  form  an  "autobiography." 
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uce  Marinetti  is  quick  to  exonerate  her  adored  father  from 
charges  of  anti-Semitism  and  to  affirm  the  heterodox  and 
varied  character  of  his  enterprises.  Futurism  influenced  the 
avant-garde  of  this  century  above  all,  she  argues,  in  its 
desire  to  seduce  the  audience,  to  stir  up  responses,  to  com- 
municate to  the  elite  and  the  masses  through  spectacle,  outrage, 
amusement.  Marinetti  himself  loved  being  cheered,  but  he  was 
equally  pleased  to  be  booed.  The  Futurist  concerts  in  London  in 
1913  were  the  first  "happenings":  intonarumon,  "noise  intoners," 
invented  by  Luigi  Russolo,  were  squeezed,  banged,  beaten,  and 
blown  to  accompany  Marinetti's  fulminating  declamations  of 
parole  in  libertd — words  in  liberty — scattered  onomatopoeic  blasts 
of  words  old  and  invented  in  random  patterns  unlinked  by  syntax. 
The  Futurists  anticipated  the  living  sculptures  of  Gilbert  and 
George  in  the  sixties,  when  they  turned  life  itself  into  perfor- 
mance and  devised  Futurist  clothes  in  vivid  colors,  Futurist 
dances,  Futurist  food. 

The  Futurist  restaurant,  the  Santo  Palato,  or  Saint  Palate, 
opened  in  Turin  in  the  thirties  to  exhibit  Marinetti's  and  the 
painter  Fillia's  conceptual  art  of  eating.  Entire  "meals"  often  con- 
sisted merely  of  smelling  the  dishes  before  they  were  whisked 
away,  or  having  the  ingredients  shaken  inside  containers,  so  that 
patrons  could  hear  the  different  rattles  and  thuds.  Here  is 
Marinetti's  recipe  for  "diabolical  roses":  "Mix  ...  a  not  too 
thick  batter,  throw  into  it  some  velvety  red  roses,  with  the  outside 
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Exhibit  highlights  include  Giacomp  Bulla's  screen,  dining-room  cupboard,  and  chair  and  (left)  Fortunato  Depero's  animals.  Below: 
Depero's  Bambola  Blu  (left)  and  Balla's  Mercurio  Passa  davanti  al  Sole  are  vivid  paeans  to  the  Futurist  movement. 


petals  pruned  away  ...  fry  them  in  boiling  oil .    .    .  for  brides  to 
eat  at    midnight,  in  January." 

Lutz  Becker,  a  filmmaker  working  in  England  and  Germany,  is 
re-creating  the  movement's  spectacles  and  concerts  and  experi- 
ments for  a  documentary.  Taking  his  inspiration  from  Fedele 
Azari's  1919  manifesto  on  "flight  as  an  artistic  expression  of  states 
of  mind, "  he  is  staging  a  theater  of  the  air  for  five  vintage  Caproni 
aircraft.  "Four  of  the  air- 
planes are  male,"  explains 
Becker.  "But  one  is  female, 
because  an  aviatrix  is  pilot- 
ing her.  The  men  pursue 
her,  trying  to  impress  her, 
with  loops  and  soaring.  For 
Azari,  when  the  plane  spirals 
like  a  falling  leaf" — he  ges- 
tures with  his  hands — "it  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  sigh." 

Two  airplanes  hang  in  the 
atrium  of  the  Palazzo  Grassi, 
though  the  Futurist  painters' 
cult  of  flying  is  hardly  in  evi- 


dence. Two  motorcars,  including  Marinetti's  own  Fiat,  stand  in 
the  entrance  on  the  Grand  Canal.  The  Futurist  faith  in  machines 
was  boundless  and,  from  our  contemporary  vantage  point,  blind. 
The  future  in  which  the  Futurists  believed  so  rapturously  has 
become  the  problematic  present,  and  their  heady  brand  of  opti- 
mism, their  confident  modernity,  strikes  a  harshly  ironic  chord  in 
our  atomic  age.  The  failure  of  Futurist  dreams  inspires  reflections 

on  the  continuing  myths  of 
power,  of  engines,  of  war,  of 
man's  heroic  control  of  crea- 
tion; and  although  the  Palaz- 
zo Grassi  show  reveals  some 
of  the  range  of  the  move- 
ment, it  fails  to  examine  the 
issues  it  raises,  preferring  a 
Venetian  luminosity  and 
luxury  to  the  discomfiting 
questions.  □ 


Marina  Warner  is  the  author 
of  Monuments  and  Maidens, 
a  book  about  female  allegories. 
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NTARCTICA 


DOWN  THERE,  ARTISTS  CAN 

CAPTURE  ATMOSPHERE  BETTER  THAN 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  CAN 

BYH.G.R.  KING 


Over  6,000  miles  from  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the 
United  States — 700  miles  south  of  Tierra  del  Fuego — and 
centered  roughly  on  the  geographical  South  Pole  lies 
Antarctica,  a  continent  nature  might  hive  ordained 
expressly  for  the  edification  of  the  world's  scientists.  They  never 
tire  of  measuring  the  properties  of  the  ice  sheet  that  envelops  it  or 
monitoring  the  habits  of  penguins,  seals,  and  whales  that  flourish 
around  its  inhospitable  shores.  "Great  God,  this  is  an  awful 
place,"  declared  Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott  on  first  sight  of  the 
pole.  With  its  bitter  temperatures,  searing  blizzards,  and  apparent 
want  of  natural  features,  what  could  Antarctica  possibly  offer  any 
but  an  abstract  artist? 

The  paintings  of  many  artists,  however,  suggest  that,  on  the 
C(  ntrary,  Antarctica  offers  at  least  the  challenges  of  some  of  the 
world's  most  dramatic  landscapes  and  seascapes  in  terms  of  both 
structure  and  color.  The  refraction  of  light  from  the  myriad  ice 
crystals  that  make  up  its  ice  forms  combines  with  the  pellucidly 
clear  light  to  produce  a  spectrum  of  colors  that  neither  words  nor 
camera  lens  can  capture  with  nearly  so  much  vigor  and  convic- 
tion as  the  brush.  The  work  of  David  Smith,  an  English  painter 
who  has  spent  two  seasons  in  these  regions,  is  a  good  example — 
and  he  is  only  the  most  recent  in  a  long  line  of  artists  who  have 
accompanied  British  expeditions  to  high  southern  latitudes  as  far 
back  as  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  maritime  regions  of  the  Antarctic  were  first  recorded  in 
watercolor  on  Captain  James  Cook's  second  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe,  in  1772-75.  Primarily  a  voyage  of  geographical  explo- 
ration intended  to  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  a  vast  con- 
tinent believed  to  occupy  much  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the 
expedition  was  also  charged  with  carrying  out  numerous  scientific 
investigations,  among  them  a  faithful  pictorial  recording  of  any 
new  discoveries. 

For  this  purpose,  William  Hodges,  a  landscape  artist,  was 
engaged  "to  make  drawings  and  paintings  of  such  places  in  the 
countries  we  should  touch  at,  as  might  be  proper  to  give  a  more 
perfect  idea  thereof,  than  could  be  formed  from  written  descrip- 
tions only."  Though  trained  in  the  conventions  of  eighteenth- 
century  classical  idealism,  Hodges  had  a  flair  for  atmospheric 

i.  R    King  is  librarian  of  the  Scott  Polar  Research  Institute,  in 
Cambridge.  England. 


effects,  and,  encouraged  by  Cook's  astronomer  on  board  Resolu- 
tion, William  Wales,  he  produced  some  highly  creditable  work. 
Once  south  of  the  Antarctic  Circle,  Cook's  two  ships  found 
themselves  in  a  world  of  pack  ice,  towering  icebergs,  freezing  tem- 
peratures, and  constant  showers  of  sleet  and  snow.  These  were 
not  conditions  conducive  to  sketching,  but  a  study  of  Hodges's 
paintings  (now  in  the  State  Library  of  New  South  Wales)  shows 
how  successfully  he  managed  to  suggest  the  effect  of  light  on  ice  by 
using  several  tones  laid  on  in  washes.  "Resolution  and  Adventure 
Taking  In  Ice  for  Water"  is  perhaps  the  best-known  of  his  Antarc- 
tic sketches,  and  it  depicts  the  light  from  the  sun:  low  on  the 
horizon,  reflected  from  the  sails  of  the  ship  and  a  ruinous  iceberg, 
complete  with  obligatory  picturesque  grotto.  The  discovery  of 
"the  savage  and  horrible"  island  of  South  Georgia,  in  1775,  with 
its  lofty  summits  buried  in  everlasting  snow,  provided  Hodges 
with  further  subjects.  Many  of  these  sketches  later  appeared  as 
copperplates  in  Cook's  official  narrative  of  the  voyage. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  series  of 
national  expeditions  were  sent  to  Antarctica — Russian, 
French,  and  American,  as  well  as  British.  Their  aim  was 
to  penetrate  the  pack  ice  that  had  frustrated  Cook  and  to 
chart  the  frozen  lands  he  had  failed  to  discover,  though  he  firmly 
believed  they  surrounded  the  South  Pole.  True  to  the  tradition  of 
that  great  navigator,  these  later  expeditions  were  all  accompan- 
ied by  scientists  and  artists. 

Topographically  the  most  significant  and  artistically  the  most 
rewarding  discoveries  of  this  period  were  those  made  by  Captain 
James  Clark  Ross  in  the  first  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  In 
royal  navy  bomb  vessels,  Erebus  and  Terror,  he  forced  his  way 
through  the  ice  pack  to  discover  a  sector  of  the  Antarctic  conti- 
nent now  known  as  the  Ross  Dependency.  It  is  a  coast  of  surpass- 
ing natural  beauty,  where  the  mighty  inland  ice  sheet  breaks  off  at 
the  sea's  edge  in  frozen  cliffs  that  tower  up  to  200  feet  in  height.  A 
13,000-foot  volcano,  Mount  Erebus,  belches  smoke  and  flame 
against  a  distant  backcloth  of  mighty  mountains  and  vast  glaciers 
trending  toward  the  South  Pole. 

Such  scenery  is  worthy  of  Turner's  spectacular  talents;  instead 

Right:  Paraselena,  a  watercolor  by  E.  A.  Wilson,  Scott's  expedition 
artist,  in  January  1911,  at  Cape  Evans,  McMurdo  Sound. 
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Above:  Shackleton  s  Endurance  breaking  up  in  1915.  Watercolor 

by  the  expedition  artist  George  Marston.  Below :  Ice  Islands, 

a  watercolor,  1 772-75,  by  William  Hodges,  who  accompanied 


Captain  Cook  to  the  polar  regions  on  his  second  expedition.  Below: 
New  Year's  Day,  1842,  at  latitude  66°32'S,  longitude  156°28'W, 
by  }.  E.  Davis,  second  master  of  the  royal  navy  bomb  vessel  Terror. 


it  was  left  to  an  amateur,  the  sec- 
ond master  of  Terror,  John  Ed- 
ward Davis,  to  do  his  humble 
best.  A  number  of  Davis's  topo- 
graphical sketches,  executed 
chiefly  for  the  Hydrographic  De- 
partment of  the  Admiralty,  sur- 
vive among  the  official  records, 
or  at  the  Scott  Polar  Research 
Institute,  in  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, to  witness  the  wonder  these 
historic  discoveries  excited.  Da- 
vis did  a  series  of  less  formal 
sketches,  recording  some  of  the 
events  on  this  voyage,  among 
them  one  that  depicts  the  plant- 
ing of  the  British  flag  on  Posses- 
sion Island  on  January  11,  1 84 1  - 
On  a  subsequent  foray  into  the 
pack  ice,  a  splendid,  if  bizarre, 
New  Year's  Eve  ball,  held  on  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  ocean  in  lati- 
tude 66°  32'S,  was  duly  recorded 
by  Davis. 


On  board  Erebus,  the  young 
assistant  surgeon  and  bot- 
anist Joseph  Hooker  was 
hard  at  work  on  sketches 
of  marine  plants  and  inverte- 
brates: the  superb  color  plates 
reproduced  in  the  publication 
Flora  Antarctica  are  based  on 
them.  After  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer as  director  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  at  Kew,  Sir  Jo- 
seph— as  he  was  to  become — 
lived  on  to  give  encouragement 
to  Captain  Scott's  Discovery  ex- 
pedition of  1901-04,  during 
which  two  winters  were  spent  in 
the  shadow  of  Mount  Erebus.  In 
1904,  Sir  Joseph,  now  a  very  old 
man,  visited  an  exhibition  ot  the 
work  of  the  expedition's  artist, 
Edward  Adrian  Wilson,  whom 
he  described  with  great  convic- 
tion and  enthusiasm  as  "a  first 
rate  water  colourist"  whose 
"drawings  of  the  birds  especially,  are  I  think  unrivalled." 

Wilson's  reputation  for  scientific  accuracy  and  purity  of  color  is 
unchallenged  to  this  day,  and  yet  he  had  no  formal  training.  At 
Cambridge  he  qualified  in  medicine  but  did  not  pursue  it,  owing 
to  ill  health.  Had  he  not  chosen  to  go  south  with  Scott,  he  would 
very  likely  have  become  an  illustrator  of  scientific  textbooks.  As 
it  was,  he  did  his  best  work  in  Antarctica.  Birds  and  marine  mam- 
mals were  among  his  favorite  subjects,  but  he  sketched  the 
Antarctic  scene  in  all  its  moods  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  His 
interpretations  of  the  ever-changing  aurora  australis  and  the 
reflection  of  light  from  myriad  tiny  airborne  crystals  in  the  form  of 
haloes  and  parhelia  have  never  been  equaled.  Wilson  never  let 
his  imagination  take  control.  He  had  a  remarkable  memory  for 
color,  a  faculty  developed  by  his  technique  for  making  rapid  field 
sketches,  identifying  hues  by  a  private  shorthand.  Many  of  these 
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'eninsula,  painted  by  David  Smith  from  sketches  made  as  the  ship  went  down  the  channel  during  two  expeditions  of  the  royal  research  ship  Bransfield. 


rough  sketches  he  would  afterwards  work  up  as  watercolors  in  the 
more  congenial  shelter  of  hut  or  ship.  Wilson's  senseless  death,  at 
thirty-nine,  alongside  Scott  and  Bowers  during  the  return  from 
the  South  Pole  in  1912,  was  a  loss  to  science  and  art. 

Between  the  two  world  wars,  Antarctica  was  recorded  more 
often  by  the  camera  than  by  the  brush.  But  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  eighteenth-century  tradition  of  attaching  a 
professional  artist  to  an  expedition  was  revived  when  the 
late  Edward  Seago  went  along  on  the  duke  of  Edinburgh's  visit  to 
Antarctica  on  Britannia.  Seago's  vivid  portrayals  of  icebergs, 
Antarctic  coastal  scenery,  South  Georgia,  and  the  Falkland 
Islands  are  now  mostly  in  the  royal  collections. 

Like  Seago,  whose  inspiration  came  from  the  vast  skyscapes  of 
East  Anglia,  David  Smith  found  familiar  qualities  in  the  sea  and 


skies  of  Antarctica  that  he  had  earlier  observed  in  the  wintry  fens 
and  fields  near  Ely.  It  seems  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  these  artists  found  parallels  in  the  diverse  landscapes  of 
England  and  Antarctica.  Smith  made  a  seven-months  journey  to 
Antarctica  in  1979-80  at  the  invitation  of  Richard  Laws,  director 
of  the  British  Antarctic  Survey,  to  record  life  at  its  five  scientific 
stations.  "The  journey  through  the  increasing  pack  ice  was  fan- 
tastic," he  wrote  in  his  diary  one  December  day,  "and  the  light 
became  more  and  more  brilliant.  It  was  difficult  to  concentrate  on 
painting  or  photography.  One  just  wanted  to  stare."  To  keep  his 
watercolors  from  freezing  as  he  worked,  he  was  obliged  to  mix  in  a 
little  gin.  His  wonderfully  vigorous  and  spontaneous  sketches  sug- 
gest that  a  new  school  of  artist-scientists  is  in  the  making  to  carry 
on  the  traditions  established  by  Captain  Cook  and  his  artist,  Wil- 
liam Hodges,  over  two  centuries  ago.  □ 
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AZZEDINE  ALAIA  IS  THE 
HOTTEST  DESIGNER  IN  FASHION  TODAY 


AN  EYE 
FOR 


ALLURE 


BY  G. Y.  DRYANSKY  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ALEN  MACWEENEY 
PRODUCED  BY  KATHLEEN  B.HEARST 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  how  much  creativity  has  been 
inspired  by  the  self-loathing  of  the  middle  class?  This  ener- 
gy, which  so  greatly  affected  painting  and  music,  has  moved 
on  to  fashion.  It  explains,  in  particular,  the  craze  over  a  designer 
in  Paris  called  Azzedine  Alata. 

Alaia  is  the  Tunisian  who  walked  off  with  all  the  kudos  at  the 
French  Ministry  of  Culture's  first  Oscar  awards  for  fashion:  the 
Special  Jury  Prize  and  the  Oscar  for  best  designer  of  the  year.  In 
New  York,  after  Alaia  had  quarreled  with 
Bergdorf  Goodman  over  the  cost  of  doing  a 
show  of  his  collection,  he  was  given  the 
complete  use  of  Palladium  by  Ian  Schra- 
ger,  a  big  player  on  the  funk-chic  scene, 
and  some  of  the  most  expensive  models  in 
the  world  performed  for  him  gratis,  as  did 
the  Yellow  music  group.  The  incident 
drove  Alaia  from  Bergdorf  into  the  arms  of 
Barneys.  It  was  a  loss  for  Plaza  Square, 
because  Bergdorf  had  been  counting  on 
Alaia  to  help  update  its  class  position. 
Tiny,  unassuming,  and  profoundly  class- 
less as  a  person,  he  possesses  a  talent  that 
ranges  freely  from  the  funky  to  the  imperi- 
al; you  will  never  find  Alaia  in  the  middle. 
That  Bergdorf  hankered  after  Alata  si  s  as 
much  about  today's  taste  as  does  the  Id  »- 
ing  of  wives  in  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  f( 


example,    to  emulate  the  haphazard  look  of  Madonna. 

Alaia  is  around  to  dress  such  women  better  than  Madonna  can 
dress  herself,  with  a  sensibility  they  can  plug  into — just  as  he 
dresses  Tina  Turner  and  Baroness  Edouard  de  Rothschild,  Grace 
Jones  and  Victoria  Niarchos,  granddaughter  of  the  fashion  god- 
dess Gloria  Guinness.  With  wit,  charm,  and  a  good  deal  of  tech- 
nical subtlety,  Alaia  can  help  any  woman  who  wants  to  remove 
the  stigma  of  bourgeois  dress,  by  creating  acetate  bodysuits  cov- 
ered with  printed  acetate  peignoirs  for  the 
beach  or,  with  the  help  of  an  elastic  skirt 
and  a  good  body,  for  the  opera,  or  leather 
suits  one  can  wear  on  the  back  of  a  scooter 
or  to  lunch  at  Le  Cirque.  He  also  creates 
such  sublime  confections  as  reversible  sa- 
ble-on-sable coats,  as  simple  as  caviar  and 
toast.  His  clothes  call  for  women  who  can 
comfortably  renounce  established  ideas  of 
"dressing  up"  and  who  at  the  same  time  are 
beyond  wearing  the  uniform  of  someone  or 
other's  fashion  "revolution."  To  criticize 
or  praise  Azzedine  Alaia,  as  some  people 
do,  for  something  like  the  tightness  of  his 
skirts  is  to  miss  his  real  importance.  Alaia 
is  today's  fascinating  update  on  snobbery. 
"A  definition  of  taste  escapes  me," 
Alaia  says.  "Today,  everything  can  be 
bizarre  and  everything  can  become  beauti- 


Above:  Azzedine  Alaia  and  one  of  his  favorite  models  bore  holes  into  the  camera  s  lens.  Opposite:  Perfection  reduced  to  its  barest  essentials 

in  a  dress  made  o\  red  acetate,  from  Alaia' s  summer  1986  collection. 
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fill.  I  think  that  elegance  is  something  innate  and  undefinable.  It 
has  to  do  with  simplicity,  and  with  an  ease  instead  of  pretension. 
A  lot  of  couture  houses  are  designing  in  a  way  that  they  think  suits 
their  elegant  clientele.  But  they're  off  in  the  wrong  direction.  For 
me  there  is  no  vulgarity,  and  the  street  is  never  in  bad  taste.  There 
are  women  who  can  mouth  the  worst  obscenities,  and  they  can  go 
around  naked  and  still  be  elegant.  What  they  have  is  undefinable. 
They  have  the  superior  quality  of  being  able  to  invent  them- 


selves.   You  can't  buy   it,   but  maybe  it  can  be  assumed." 

It  isn't  hard  to  find  Alaia's  fanny-enhancing  tight  cut  the  next- 
most-provocative  thing  to  walking  around  naked,  but  "very  sexy, 
yet  not  at  all  vulgar"  is  how  Alaia's  faithful  customer  the  young 
Mathilde  de  Rothschild  (Baroness  Edouard)  describes  his 
clothes.  "Men  turn  around,  and  I  suppose  that's  nice,"  she  adds. 
"He  understands  women,  knows  how  a  woman  likes  to  please." 
"When  a  woman  doesn't  want  to  be  noticed,"  Alaia  will 


Left:  A  romantic  dress  named  "Rosebud,  "  made  of  black  chiffon  with  a  "butterfly"  of  red  chiffon  sewn  underneath,  with  silver  glitter 

between  the  two  layers  that  moves  when  she  walks.  Right:  "Wedding  Gown, "  part  antique  grace,  part  impudence  carried  to  extremes,  haute 

couture  1986.  Opposite:  The  dress  that  launched  a  thousand  zips — skintight  blue  denim  from  the  fall  1985  collection. 
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"FOR  MEJHERE  IS  NO  VULGARITY 
AND  THE  STREET  IS  NEVER  IN  BAD  TASTE." 


repeat,  "she  should  stay  at  home  in  hed  with  a  cup  of  tea  and  wait 
for  the  moment  to  pass. 

"I  don't  know  what  sexy  is,"  he  continues,  "hut  I'm  interested 
in  femininity.  For  me,  Marilyn  Monroe  and  Brigitte  Bardot 
weren't  sexy.  There  was  something  intriguingly  childish  about 
them.  And  they  gave  their  style  to  a  kind  of  dress  that  was  essen- 
tially very,  very  simple." 

Make  it  simple,  or  make  it  technically  interesting"  are  the 
guidelines  of  Alaia's  work.  Often  he  makes  it  both.  He  wraps  a 
denim  dress  on  a  model  and  has  her  get  in  and  out  of  it  with  a 
diagonally  slashed  zipper.  The  zipper,  on  what  is  essentially  clas- 
sic, has,  in  its  own  little  way,  the  impact  of  graffiti  on  a  monu- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  this  provocative  dress  is  not  so  open  to 
ridicule  as  an  avant-garde  getup.  For  Alaia,  there  have  been  tal- 
ented "stylists,"  such  as  Chanel,  who  have  developed  their  looks 
by  rearranging  classic  elements  of  dress,  and  "creators,"  such  as 
Madeleine  Vionnet,  who  reconstructed  the  basic  elements.  He 
won't  class  himself  in  either  category,  insisting  that  "at  the 
moment,  I'm  still  nothing  but  an  apprentice."  Vionnet,  how- 
ever, is  the  fashion  figure  he  admires  the  most. 

Madame  Vionnet,  who  flourished  as  a  couturiere  in  the  twen- 
ties, is  credited  with  having  invented  the  bias  cut — a  way  of  cut- 
ting diagonal  to  the  warp  and  woof  so  that  the  fabric  has  give 
when  sewn  and  clings  subtly  to  the  body.  Alaia  is  drawn  to  Vion- 
net mainly,  however,  because  of  her  genius  for  draping — tying 
and  knotting  fabric  to  give  a  dress  its  shape,  an  age-old  practice 
that  is  the  closest  thing  in  dressmaking  to  sculpture. 

Azzedine  Alaia  won't  give  his  own  age,  because,  he  says, 
"having  tried  hard,  I  forgot  it."  He  is  in  any  case  young 
enough  in  spirit  to  have  done  costumes  not  l'^ng  ago  for  the 
stripteaseuses  of  the  Crazy  Horse  Saloon,  yet  old  enough  to  have 
worked  very  briefly  in  the  ateliers  of  Christian  Dior  before  Dior's 
death,  in  1957.  For  years,  he  was  a  backstop,  lower-priced  dress- 
maker for  the  customers  of  Dior,  Balenciaga,  and  other  grand 
fashion  houses.  He  has  cut  trousers  for  the  meticulous  Greta  Gar- 
bo.  In  short,  at  the  heart  of  all  he  does  is  that  one,  solid  thing  not 
every  designer  has  today:  an  understanding  of  the  subtle  craft  of 
making  fine  clothes.  He  is  also  a  sculptor  manque. 

The  thread  of  Alaia's  life  has  led  him  from  a  family  of  peasants 
to  the  seventeenth-century  house  in  the  Marais  neighborhood  of 
Paris  where  he  now  lives  and  works.  Along  the  way,  he  became 
the  friend  of  such  notables  as  Arletty,  the  legendary  beauty  of 
French  cinema,  and  Countess  de  Palffy  Louise  de  Vilmorin,  the 
aristocratic  poet  who  was  Andre  Malraux's  last  mistress.  Alaia 
never  had  either  the  chance  or  the  desire  to  gain  any  middle 
ground  socially  as  he  advanced  in  life.  Being  poor,  alien,  and 
Arab,  he  knew  that  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  had  no  use  for  him. 
He  found  protection  and  alliances  at  the  top,  because  he  was 


bright  and  unusual — bright  enough  never  to  deny  his  simplicity. 
Alaia  is  someone  whom  the  French  would  describe  as  feeling  bien 
dans  sa  peau,  and  when  you  look  at  him — small,  pear-shaped, 
with  a  riot  of  black  curly  hair  crowning  a  plump,  soulful  face — you 
realize  that  being  happy  in  that  skin  is  his  great  unsung  accom- 
plishment. An  inherited  North  African  fatalism  helped. 

Alaia,  though  he  does  little  else  than  work,  never  burned  with 
ambition.  It  was  Nicole  Crassat,  then  fashion  editor  of  Elle,  who 


Opposite:  A  black  wool  knit  dress  with  a  zipper  that  runs  all  the  way  around  her  body,  worn  with  A^edine's  shearling  gloves. 

Fall  1 986.  Above,  left:  Nothing  like  leather!  Basic  black  with  grommets,  but  a  dress  that  looks  as  good  six  years  later  as  it  did  when  first 

shown.  Above,  right:  A  svelte  brown  leather  jacket  from  fall  J  986,  worn  over  Alaia's  classic  bodysuit. 
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prodded  him  to  do  his  first  collection  of  ready-to-wear  clothes  in 
1980.  By  then  the  chic  aficionadas  of  custom  clothes  were  almost 
all  old  or  gone.  More  and  more  of  his  work  had  to  accommodate 
unshapely  women  hard  to  fit.  Ready-to-wear  represented  a 
chance  for  him  to  liberate  his  imagination  by  designing  for  youn- 
ger, less  conventional  clients.  Still,  he  didn't  make  the  leap  until 
it  seemed  the  only  future  possible.  With  his  first  collection,  his 
career  rocketed,  and  his  sales  have  since  grown  by  40  percent  a 
year.  Yet  while  waiting  for  his  friend  Andree  Putman,  the  trendi- 
est  of  interior  designers,  to  finish  work  inside  his  new  house,  he 
still  sleeps,  as  he  did  during  twenty-five  years  of  anonymity  in  his 
dressmaking  etablLhment,  on  a  mattress  under  a  drawing  table. 
He  still  eats  lunch  in  the  kitchen  every  day  with  the  seven  people 
who  surround  him  in  the  business,  even  if  he  has  reduced  his  share 
of  the  cooking.  He  has  a  season  ticket  to  the  Paris  Opera,  but 
when  Alaia  works  into  the  night  he  listens  to  Oum  Kalsoum,  the 
late  queen  of  Arabic  music,  an  idol  of  his  childhood. 

Alaia's  maternal  grandfather,  who  raised  him  in  Tunis,  was  a 
gentle  policeman  who  followed  amiable  rituals.  Every  Thursday 
evening,  the  whole  family — his  wife  and  their  three  grandchil- 
dren— would  climb  into  his  bed.  Azzedine's  place  was  in  the 
crook  of  his  grandmother's  arm.  In  the  darkness,  the  grandfather 
would  recount  The  Arabian  Nights  in  a  beautiful,  versatile  voice, 
until  everyone  fell  asleep.  On  Fridays,  the  policeman  would 
deposit  Azzedine  in  a  movie  house  on  his  beat  and  pick  him  up 
three  showings  later.  Many  of  the  films  Alaia  sat  through  repeat- 
ed'y  starred  Oum  Kalsoum,  who  sang  and  danced. 

"Afterwards,  during  recess  at  school,  "Alaia  recalls,  "I'd  charge 
the  other  kids  a  colored  pencil  to  recount  the  film.  It  they  wanted 
me  to  dance,  too,  it  would  cost  them  a  second  pencil." 

The  colored  pencils  were  a  token  of  the  young  Alaia's  interest 
in  art.  When  he  entered  his  teens,  the  French  midwife  who 
had  brought  him  into  the  world  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
getting  him  into  the  Tunis  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  He  hoped  to 
become  a  sculptor,  but  one  day  he  passed  a  sign  in  a  shopwindow 
asking  for  someone  to  sew  hems.  Needing  money  for  art  supplies, 
he  thought  he  and  his  little  sister  could  handle  the  job,  once  she 
showed  him  how  to  sew.  He  got  the  job,  and  his  career  in  clothing 
began  at  the  equivalent  of  fifty  cents  a  hem. 

Not  long  afterward,  two  rich  spinsters  who  spent  their  time 
watching  the  world  go  by  below  the  balcony  of  their  house 
noticed  this  boy  passing  every  day  with  his  art  student's  portfolio 
in  one  hand  and  dresses  to  be  hemmed  in  the  other.  Curious,  they 
invited  him  up.  He  charmed  them  so  that  they  found  him  another 
job  in  a  shop,  making  clothes  after  patterns  in  Paris.  At  about  the 
same  time,  Alaia  realized  he  was  not  a  very  good  sculptor. 
Instead,  he  soon  became  the  favorite  dressmaker  of  tout  Tunis. 

Alaia  came  to  Paris  on  the  urging  of  a  client  who  had  a  friend 

who  dressed  at  Dior  and  thought  she  could  place  him  in  the 

<■•'  >  "•  She  did,  but  he  was  fired  after  five  days  of  sewing  lapels. 


Dior,  he  says,  insisted  that  he  get  a  foreigner's  work  permit,  while 
the  government  insisted  that  as  a  Tunisian  he  didn't  need  one. 
The  imbroglio  prompted  Alaia  to  move  on  to  his  next  role  in  life, 
as  a  housekeeper  for  the  marquise  de  Mazan,  one  of  the  women  on 
the  list  he  had  been  given  by  his  worldly  customers  in  Tunis.  In 
his  maid's  room  he  kept  on  sewing  until  he  was  stolen  away  by  a 
dinner  guest,  Countess  Raymond  de  Blegiers,  who  offered  him  a 
room  if  he  would  make  her  a  dress  occasionally. 

He  cooked  when  he  felt  inspired  to  cook,  and  he  developed  a 
flourishing  little  made-to-order  dress  business  in  his  room  in 
the  countess's  apartment.  "We  loved  having  Azzedine  live 
with  us, "  Countess  Blegiers  recalls,  "but  after  a  while  my  husband 
was  bothered  by  the  traffic.  He  got  tired  of  running  into  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  Tunisia  whenever  he  came  out  o{  the 
bathtoom."  By  then,  after  five  years  with  the  Blegiers,  Alaia  was 
ready  for  a  roof  of  his  own.  Another  customer,  the  wife  of  a  prom- 
inent architect,  Bernard  Zerfuss,  helped  him  set  himself  up  in  a 
flat  in  the  Rue  de  Bellechase,  a  commercial  street  in  the  heart  of 
Paris's  noble  quarter,  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  There  he 
stayed,  designing,  sewing,  cooking,  sleeping  under  the  drawing 
table,  until  he  moved  to  his  1625  house  in  the  Marais  last  year. 

Among  all  the  high-placed  ladies  Alaia  has  encountered, 
Louise  de  Vilmorin  is  his  favorite.  In  her  chateau  outside  Paris, 
overshadowed  by  high-rise  apartment  buildings,  the  countess  de 
Palffy  ran  one  of  the  last  great  salons.  Andre  Malraux  would 
spend  the  final  years  of  his  life  in  that  house,  but  Vilmorin's  Sun- 
day night  pot-au-feu  dinners  drew  not  only  a  Malraux  peer  group 
but  also  many  sorts  of  people  who  caught  the  countess's  fancy 
because  of  some  innate  distinction.  "She  invented  her  own 
height  of  snobbery,"  Alaia  recalls.  "She  spoke  to  anyone."  From 
having  been  her  dressmaker,  Alaia  became  Louise  de  Vilmorin's 
dinner  guest,  companion,  and  confidant. 

The  countess  spent  without  reckoning,  and  her  expenses  often 
surpassed  her  adequate  means.  When  Alaia  and  she  were  invited 
to  Rome  by  the  Zerfusses,  they  were  provided  with  plane  tickets, 
but  neither  had  enough  cash  to  buy  a  newspaper  at  the  airport. 
Fortunately,  Louise  de  Vilmorin  had  dined  the  night  before  with 
Aristotle  Onassis,  who  alerted  the  airport  that  she  would  be 
there.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  escorted  into  the  salon  d'hon- 
neur.  What  would  they  care  to  have? 

"Some  Champagne,"  the  countess  replied.  "Yes,  and  do  bring 
us  the  newspapers. "  Then  she  turned  with  a  wink  to  Alaia.  "Az- 
zedine, darling,  when  they  offer  you  the  chance,  you  have  to  prof- 
it as  much  as  you  can." 

It  is  advice  Alaia,  in  the  sixteen-dollar  Chinese  coolie  jackets 
he  still  wears,  has  not  fully  heeded.  For  the  moment,  he  is  enjoy- 
ing the  newfound  chic  of  simply  being  Azzedine  Alaia.  D 

G.  Y.  Dryansky  wrote  a  profile  of  Karl  Lagerfeld  for  the  December 
1985  issue  of  Connoisseur. 


laia's  absolutely  brand-new  evening  look — black  silk  chiffon  overdress  worn  over  a  short  white  underdress.  Fall  1986. 
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THE  WORLD  IN 


SALMON  PINK 

FOR  THE  GLOBAL  VIEW, 
NOTHING  BEATS  THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


In  December  1977,  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  took 
the  unusual  step  of  castigating 
the  CIA  for  mistakenly  pre- 
dicting that  the  Arab  oil  cartel 
would  have  to  cut  oil  prices.  The 
Carter  administration,  the  commit- 
tee concluded,  would  have  easily 
found  more-accurate  information  in 
a  hardly  secret,  salmon  pink  news- 
paper— the  Financial  Times  ot  Lon- 
don, or  FT. 

In  1979,  American  journalists 
crowded  into  Sheikh  Ahmed  Ya- 
mani's  OPEC  press  conference  in 
Oeneva,  desperate  to  learn  what 
Saudi  Arabia's  oil  minister  was  go- 
ing to  say  about  the  oil  cartel.  The 
more  experienced  among  them  were 
surprised  at  the  absence  of  the  FT's 
veteran  Middle  East  reporter  and  oil 
scholar,  Richard  Johns.  They  re- 
membered that  Yamani  had  already 
once  held  up  a  press  conference .  say- 

Bartle  Bull,  former  publisher  of  the  Vil- 
lage Voice,  is  a  lawyer  and  write)  m 
New  York  City. 
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ing,  "Where  is  Richard  Johns?  We 
cannot  begin  without  him."  In  this 
case,  however,  the  minister  knew 
where  the  reporter  actually  was.  Af- 
ter dispensing  generalities  at  the 
press  conference,  Yamani  went  up 
to  his  hotel  suite  to  thrash  out  policy 
issues  with  Johns  over  a  pot  or  two 
of  coffee. 

The  shah  of  Iran,  during  the 
height  of  his  power,  used  to  grumble 
that  the  FT  referred  to  the  Persian 
Cult  as  the  "Arabian  Gulf. "  Pai  ticu- 
larly  displeased  by  an  FT  survey,  or 
special  section,  on  Iran,  the  shah 
pressured  Iranian  advertisers  not  to 
pay,  prompting  the  paper's  uncom- 
promising editor,  Gordon  Newton, 
to  exclaim,  "This  shah  ot  Iran.  Who 
does  he  think  he  is.'" 

Such  relationships,  and  the  back- 
ground and  worldview  they  repre- 
sent, give  the  paper  its  edge.  Just  as 
the  world  wars  taught  Americans 
that  ti  \  cannot  escape  world  poli- 
tics, s<  tl  oil  crisis  taught  them  that 
they  are  nextricahly  part  of  the 
world  ecoi.jmy.  No  one  covers  that 


the  way  the  Finaneial  Times  does. 
With  nearly  300  full-time  journal- 
ists and  400  part-time  stringers 
worldwide,  assigned  according  to  in- 
dustry specialties  and  geography, 
the  FT  covers  the  world  like  a  grid. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  may  be 
more  tun  to  read  and  certainly  deals 
more  in  investigative  reporting — a 
field  that  Britain's  stringent  libel 
laws  strongly  discourage.  The  New 
York  Times  may  have  broader  cover- 
age. But  in  international  econom- 
ics, both  newspapers  are  relative  be- 
ginners. As  one  Morgan  Guaranty 
executive  puts  it,  "It  you're  serious 
about  international  business,  you've 
got  to  read  the  FT." 

Consider  an  issue  of  more  imme- 
diate concern  to  the  United  States 
than  to  Great  Britain.  In  July  1985, 
as  the  price  of  oil  plunged,  the  world 
learned  that  oil-dependent  Mexico 
would  again  be  hard-pressed  to  pay 
interest  on  its  $96  billion  foreign 
debt.  The  New  York  Times  tended  to 
cover  the  crisis  principally  as  a  mas- 
sive bad-debt  exposure  for  New 
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York's  money-center  banks  and  as  a 
foreign-policy  problem,  while  the 
Journal  focused  on  the  implications 

tot  Wall  Street.  But  with  Mexico  in 
debt  to  over  550  hanks  worldwide, 
and  the  largest  debt  rescheduling  in 
history  in  the  offing,  the  story  de- 
served a  broader  approach. 

To  the  Financial  Times,  the  Me\ 
ican  crisis  was  as  one  more- 
Masters  golf  tournament  would 
be  to  Sports  Illustrated.  It  had 
experienced  Spanish-speaking  re- 
porters on  the  scene,  backed  by  col- 
leagues elsewhere  who  understood 
the  balance  of  payments,  tanker  fu- 
tures, international  banking,  the 
global  oil  market — not  to  mention 
the  perspective  that  comes  with  a 
King  history  of  "looking  outward"  at 
world  trade.  Old  hands  like  Jurek 
Martin  and  Stewart  Fleming  cov-, 
ered  the  angle  from  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  conference  in 
Seoul,  while  Dominic  Lawson 
tracked  Mexico's  struggle  to  retain 
the  U.S.  market  share,  William 
Hall  studied  the  response  of  the  New 
York  oil  interests,  and  Peter  Monta- 
gnon  set  the  crisis  into  global  con- 
text with  reports  on  the  World  Bank 
and  the  impact  on  Euromarkets. 
David  Gardner,  reporting  from 
Mexico  City  on  peso  devaluation 
and  debt  rescheduling,  interviewed 
Mexico's  energy  minister,  Francisco 
Labastida,  focusing  on  Mexico's  vol- 
atile relationship  with  OPEC. 
When  Gardner's  interview  and 
analysis  appeared,  on  July  13,  1985, 
no  U.S.  publication  had  printed 
anything  like  the  stories.  With  the 
typically  broad  background  of  im- 
portant FT  work,  Gardner  reviewed 
Labastida's  economic  education  and 
the  political  snares  imperiling  him 
in  the  Mexican  cabinet. 

To  each  of  these  journalists,  the 
story  was  not  an  urgent  new  assign- 
ment but  a  routine  part  of  their  work 
as  professional  specialists.   They 


wete  at  home  with  its  technical 
complexity.  The  debt  rescheduling 
grew  increasingly  involved,  as  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  and  Peru  threw  their 
political  and  financial  vegetables 
into  the  stew.  But  the  FT  calmly 
sorted  through  the  chaos,  each  day 
laving  out  a  coherent  picture. 

Despite  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  issue  to  the  United 
States,  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
FT  ran  almost  exactly  the  same 
number  of  stories  and  words  on  the 
ctisis  during  1985.  The  difference 
came  in  the  FT's  deeper  analysis, 
concise  writing,  and  sense  of  world 
context.  As  one  executive  of  a  New 
York  bank,  whose  Latin  loans  ex- 
ceed its  net  worth,  recalls,  "When 
Mexico  got  scary  last  summer,  we 
clipped  the  FT  before  we  sat  down  in 
the  morning.  Our  senior  manage- 
ment uses  it  as  a  source  on  policy 
questions.  There's  nothing  else. 
They  all  read  it.  It's  a  must." 

Frederick  Ungeheuer,  Time  mag- 
azine's senior  financial  correspon- 
dent, regards  the  FT  as  "the  paper 
with  the  best  coverage  of  interna- 
tional finance.  Whereas  American 
papers  report  on  what  happens,  the 
FT  tends  to  report  on  what  is  likely 
to  happen."  In  1982  the  FT  dis- 
cerned the  importance  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Penn  Square  Bank  well 
ahead  of  even  the  Wall  Street  Jour' 
nal.  A  relatively  small  Oklahoma 
bank,  Penn  Square  was  brought 
down  by  bad  loans  to  the  energy 
industry,  severely  damaging  major 
banks  as  it  fell.  Although  the  news 
broke  on  July  2,  the  Journal  missed 
the  important  implications  of  the 
collapse  and  did  not  run  a  front-page 
article  on  the  story  until  July  27. 
The  FT's  American-banking  spe- 
cialist, David  Lascelles,  described 
the  implications  in  a  front-page  sto- 
ry on  July  7,  and  by  July  27  the  FT 
had  run  twenty-five  Penn  Square 
articles.  Again,  the  combination  of 
a  worldview  and  the  teamwork  of 


specialists  made  the  difference:  the 
FT  was  alerted  when  it  immediately 
spotted  the  destabilizing  impact  on 
the  international  marker  for  U.S. 
bank  Eurobonds.  As  the  paper's 
chief  executive,  Ftank  Barlow,  puts 
it,  "We  saw  at  once  it  was  a  small 
stone  with  many  big  ripples." 

In  fairness  to  the  competition, 
one  should  remember  that  it  took 
the  FT  a  century  to  advance  from 
rough  coverage  of  London's  finan- 
cial news  in  1888  to  sophisticated 
coverage  of  Oklahoma  in  1982. 
Launched  by  the  London  Financial 
Guide  to  undermine  the  rival  Finan- 
cial News,  the  FT  began  printing  on 
cheap  pink  paper  in  1893  to  distin- 
guish itself  from  its  hated  competi- 
tor. Although  the  Financial  News 
was  only  six  pages  long,  talent  and 
energy  lurked  inside  it.  By  1929,  the 
FN  was  run  by  the  legendary  Bren- 
dan Bracken,  also  known  as  Tarzan 
or  Viscount  Bracken,  who  was  in  the 
1920s  a  creature  of  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  and  Winston  Churchill. 
Shrewd,  arbitrary,  incorruptible, 
and  obsessed  with  accuracy,  Brack- 
en in  1944  urged  an  assistant,  Vis- 
count Moore,  later  Lord  Drogheda, 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  acquire  the  FT. 
The  rivals  merged  in  1945,  with  a 
circulation  of  40,000,  three-quar- 
ters of  it  from  the  FT.  As  with  so 
much  that  matters  in  England,  how- 
ever, the  key  was  not  the  numbers 
but  the  personalities  and  the  web  of 
relationships  that  interconnect 
across  the  upper  levels  of  British 
political  and  economic  life. 

In  1950  the  merged  paper,  the  FT, 
began  its  modern  life  when  Gor- 
don Newton  became  editor.  New- 
ton set  the  FT  on  the  path  to 
becoming  the  global  business  news- 
paper by  adding  industrial  news  to 
the  financial  coverage,  then  trade 
and  international  business  news, 
then  columns  on  the  arts,  sports, 
politics,  bridge,  and  gardening.  His 
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demons  were  inaccuracy  and  verbos- 
ity. Frequently  Newton  confined  his 
instructions  to  the  dry  injunction 
"Keep  it  tert." 

Then  as  now,  routine  journalism 
was  unwelcome.  Instead  of  popular- 
izing a  subject  by  writing  down  to 
the  readers,  the  editors  wanted  read- 
ers to  be  stretched  by  erudite  writ- 
ing. In  1953  a  theater  column 
seemed  desirable,  so  Drogheda  natu- 
rally turned  to  Laurence  Olivier  for 
help.  Olivier  suggested  Derek  Gran- 
ger, who  began  the  column  that 
helped  build  the  most  distinguished 
arts  page  in  England. 

By  1955  the  FT's  circulation 
reached  80,000,  and  in  1957 
the  paper  was  purchased  by 
Pearson,  the  $1.4  billion  Brit- 
ish group,  controlled  by  Lord  Cow- 
dray,  that  today  includes  such  eclec- 
tic interests  as  Penguin  books, 
Chateau  Latour,  Madame  Tussaud's 
waxworks,  Goldcrest  films,  Royal 
Doulton  china,  London's  Lazard 
Brothers  merchant  bank,  and  a  50 
percent  interest  in  the  Economist. 

In  building  the  FT,  Newton  re- 
cruited top  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
undergraduates,  believing  in  the 
amateur  tradition  that,  as  one  of 
them  puts  it,  "really  clever  people 
from  Oxbridge  can  suss  out  any 
problem  with  urbane  discussion  and 
an  elegant  and  sophisticated  man- 
ner." Assigned  to  specialized  areas 
or  industry  groups,  and  then  often 
posted  overseas  tor  four  or  five  years, 
they  became  the  core  o(  the  paper. 
By  the  early  1970s,  thechief  exec- 
utive, Alan  Hare,  had  decided  to 
expand  abroad.  A  former  British 
Special  Service  agent  in  the  Bal- 
kans, he  was  fully  conscious  o(  the 
United  Kingdom's  participation  in 
developing  a  European  economy. 
Beyond  that,  he  had  watched  the 
leaps  in  the  technology  of  informa- 
tion communication,  leaps  that  the 
British  labor  unions  firmly  opposed. 


Hare  also  recognized  that  the  oil  cri- 
sis had  caused  a  marked  change  in 
the  United  States.  For  the  first  time, 
Americans  were  aware  that  their 
nation  was  inescapably  tied  to  the 
world  economy.  An  increasing  au- 
dience was  ready  for  the  FT's  tradi- 
tional editorial  rigor,  and  the  tech- 
nology was  in  place. 

The  first  step,  in  1979,  was  to 
print  an  international  edition  in 
Frankfurt.  By  that  time,  25  percent 
of  the  paper's  advertising  and  1 4  per- 
cent of  the  180,000  circulation  al- 
ready came  from  outside  Britain.  To 
set  up  the  international  edition,  the 
FT  looked  to  a  top  journalist  with 
administrative  abilities,  Dominick 
Coyle,  its  man  in  Rome  and  the 
author  of  a  book  on  the  psychology 
of  terrorism.  Five  months  later,  the 
Frankfurt  edition  was  in  most  Euro- 
pean cities  by  dawn  each  morning. 
By  1981  it  was  being  flown  and 
hand-delivered  the  same  morning  to 
subscribers  in  the  United  States. 
This  airlift  ended  in  July  1985,  when 
the  FT  also  began  to  print  the  inter- 
national edition  in  the  United 
States.  Coyle  still  edits  the  interna- 
tional edition.  Elegant,  precise,  re- 
vered as  "the  pope"  by  subeditors 
toiling  in  the  "Blue  Lagoon,"  or 
newsroom,  he  does  not  welcome 
foolish  questions  or  "literals,"  as 
grammatical  and  typographical  er- 
rors are  called.  Coyle  declares  that 
the  FT  "is  an  editorially  led  product. 
There  are  not  many  left.  It's  work  we 
love,  and  we  get  paid  for  it." 

Hare  also  developed  secondary 
uses  for  the  FTs  vast  resource  of 
business  information.  Today  the  FT 
publishes  thirty  newsletters  such  as 
the  World  Tax  Report,  syndicates 
articles  worldwide,  provides  an  in- 
ternational business-news  supple- 
ment to  foreign  papers,  and  sells 
"corporate  intelligence"  through  its 
business-information  service. 

About  240,000  copies  of  the  FT 
are  now  sold  daily  (except  Sundays) 


in  155  countries,  of  which  50,000 
are  the  international  edition,  in- 
cluding 11,000  in  the  United 
States.  After  satellite  transmission 
of  the  copy  from  London,  the  salm- 
on pink  pages  are  printed  six  nights  a 
week  in  Bellmawr,  New  Jersey,  and 
then  rushed  to  twenty-three  cities 
across  North  America. 

Hare's  successor,  Frank  Barlow, 
says  the  goal  in  America  is  "merce- 
nary," togainU.S.  advertising  reve- 
nue, now  up  over  35  percent  in  the 
last  year.  The  foreign  editor,  Nicho- 
las Colchester,  who  covered  Wall 
Street  for  four  years,  believes  that 
Americans  are  interested  in  seeing 
their  country'  "through  a  different 
pair  of  spectacles."  Malcolm  Forbes, 
Jr. ,  who  is  himself  a  serious  journal- 
ist as  well  as  president  of  Forbes  mag- 
azine, concedes  that  "they  do  a  first- 
rate  job." 

Colchester,  going  further,  ex- 
plains that  the  highly  regarded  U.S. 
coverage  is  not,  however,  essential- 
ly directed  at  American  readers. 
Rather,  it  is  "aimed  at  the  total  FT 
universe  of  public-  and  private-sec- 
tor decision  makers.  We  are  not 
presenting  a  Martian  aerial  photo, 
but  rather  an  international  perspec- 
tive from  London." 

As  the  FT  expands  in  America, 
and  as  U.S.  publications  im- 
prove their  international  busi- 
ness coverage,  the  competi- 
tion is  sure  to  get  tougher.  Modern 
communications  technology  makes 
financial  data  increasingly  available 
to  many  publications,  but  specialist 
expertise,  analytical  writing,  and 
the  long-term  educated  worldview 
of  the  editors  are  rare  commodities. 
The  quality  and  diversity  of  the  FT's 
staff  remain  the  paper's  strongest 
asset.  Laurance  Allen,  the  New 
York-based  director  of  the  FT's 
U.S.  operations,  explains  that  "in 
the  States,  journalism  is  a  trade  you 
learn  at  journalism  school.  To  us, 
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it's  a  matter  of  being  a  'man  of  let- 
ters' with  the  intellectual  habit  of 
developing  specialized  interests.  We 
are  not  general  reporters." 

Paul  Taylor,  covering  the  high- 
tech  industries  from  New 
York,  calls  the  FT  "a  writer's 
paper"  with  many  styles,  where 
the  veterans  have  carte  blanche  in 
their  fields  and  are  rarely  rewritten 
or  cut.  They  relish  the  opportunity 
to  set  the  day's  story  in  its  hill  con- 
text, to  analyze  on  an  international 
scale,  to  take  a  broader  perspective 
than  the  Wall  Street  Journal  or  the 
New  York  Times  might  welcome. 
"The  one  sin,"  says  Taylor,  "is  fac- 
tual error." 

Peter  Montagnon,  who  has  cov- 
ered debt  rescheduling  on  four  con- 
tinents and  is  fluent  in  four  lan- 
guages, explains  that  "the  FT  makes 
you  an  expert,  and  then  respects 
your  expertise.  The  paper  gets  its 
reporters  access.  I  know  most  fi- 
nance ministers.  We  are  better- 
placed  than  ordinary  reporters  to 
talk  to  sources,  and,  dare  I  say  it,  on 
equal  terms." 

Many  FT  reporters  emphasize  the 
integrity  of  the  FT's  owners  by 
recalling  that  following  the  thir- 
teen-week strike  at  the  FT  in  1982, 
the  paper's  article  on  its  own  strike 
criticized  management.  Printing 
problems,  however,  resulted  in  a 
shortfall  of  70,000  copies,  so  the  FT 
ran  the  critical  article  again  the  next 
day,  just  to  ensure  fair  exposure. 
Although  the  owners  and  senior 
management  tend  to  be  liberal  To- 
ries, the  "leaders,"  or  editorials,  are 
essentially  centrist  and  often  chal- 
lenge Conservative  government 
policy,  even  though  two  ex-FT 
staffers  are  members  of  the  present 
British  cabinet. 

FT  writers  esteem  the  Wall  Street 
journal  as  their  only  serious  competi- 
tion, but  they  share  Drogheda's  per- 
ception of  the  Journal  as  "far  more 


parochial."  In  the  not  unbiased  eyes 
of  the  New  York  correspondent  Ter- 
ry Dodsworth,  thejoumal  is  the  best 
of  the  "formula"  newspapers,  "with 
almost  computer  writing,"  heavily 
edited,  with  predictable  ap- 
proaches, targeted  at  the  average, 
middle -management  executive. 
"The  Journal,"  he  says,  "is  always 
clear.  The  FT  has  many  sentences 
one  cannot  understand  without 
thinking.  The  journal  has  none." 
Other  FT  journalists,  while  admir- 
ing the  Journal,  comment  that  the 
shorter  Journal  stories  often  resem- 
ble press  releases,  while  the  major 
ones  are  overdramatized.  For  their 
part,  most  Jourrial  reporters  admire 
the  FT  but  temper  their  praise.  "It's 
too  good,"  says  one,  meaning  it 
demands  too  much  of  its  readers. 
"It's  too  terse,"  says  another,  "but  it 
has  a  dandy  crossword  puzzle." 

The  FT's  senior  woman,  Bridget 
Bloom,  is  celebrated  as  "the  African 
Queen"  because  of  her  three-year 
stint  covering  the  war  in  Biatra.  In 
nineteen  years  at  the  FT,  she  says, 
no  editor  has  ever  suggested  that  she 
"do  anyth'ng  hyped,  dishonest,  or 
unthinking."  As  the  only  woman 
regularly  covering  Britain's  Ministry 
of  Defense,  she  often  attends  MOD 
briefings  that  begin,  "Good  morn- 
ing, Bridget,  and  gentlemen." 

The  managing  editor,  David  Bell, 
tries  to  find  tomorrow's  Dominick 
Coyles  and  Bridget  Blooms.  He 
hunts  for  intellectual  integrity,  say- 
ing, "We  like  to  grow  our  own 
people,"  and  regretting  that  the 
journalists  union  allows  him  to  hire 
only  three  people  a  year  without 
journalistic  experience.  Each  year 
Bell  reviews  four  hundred  appli- 
cants. He  hires  about  a  dozen. 

Down  in  the  subterranean  works, 
or  pressroom,  the  grip  of  the  unions 
is  even  more  severe.  Unneeded 
pressmen  attend  forty-year-old  lino- 
type machines.  Lead  type  is  ham- 
mered down  by  hand  into  wooden 


forms.  Papier-mache  flongs,  or 
boards,  are  pressed  into  molds. 
Scraps  of  old  lead  are  remelted  in  the 
foundry.  Miraculously,  these  medi- 
eval procedures  are  married  success- 
fully to  high-tech  transmission  tech- 
nology to  get  out  the  international 
edition  nightly  in  Frankfurt  and 
New  Jersey.  The  unions  dread  the 
changes  they  know  are  coming,  now 
that  the  London  Times  is  being 
printed  at  the  modern  plant  in  Wap- 
ping  opened  by  Rupert  Murdoch. 
Murdoch's  posted  caricature  as  Hit- 
ler stares  at  the  FT  pressmen  over 
the  words  "He  is  alive  and  well,  and 
living  in  Wapping." 

At  Bracken  House,  where  be- 
sieged prime  ministers  like 
Harold  Wilson  and  Edward 
Heath  used  to  dread  the  oblig- 
atory FT  lunches,  the  daily  kickoff 
takes  place  at  11:00  A.M.  with  the 
morning  world  editorial  conference 
in  the  office  of  the  editor  Geoffrey 
Owen.  It  is  not  a  meeting  for  the 
partly  educated.  Fifteen  men  review 
what  they  expect  will  happen  in  the 
world  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
His  back  to  the  famous  view  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  Owen  gently  in- 
terrupts, questions,  presses — always 
diffident,  but  acute.  The  London 
and  international  editions  are  re- 
viewed at  a  fast  pace.  Key  economic 
and  political  stories  are  discussed. 
Colchester,  who  learned  to  be  con- 
cise when  reading  his  engineering 
papers  out  loud  to  his  impatient 
tutor  at  Oxford's  Magdalen  College, 
asks,  "What  atmospheric  changes 
create  a  merger  blizzard?" 

At  three  briefer  editorial  confer- 
ences each  day,  the  paper  takes 
shape,  the  front  page  is  set,  and  the 
splash,  or  lead  story,  is  chosen.  After 
each  meeting  the  editors  break, 
scrambling  to  Telexes  and  tele- 
phones, bracing  to  turn  out  what 
they  know  to  be  the  world's  best 
newspaper.  □ 
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FROM  THE  BACKWOODS  OF  MAINE  COME  THE  BEST  AND  FRESHEST 

SMOKED  FISH  IN  AMERICA 


BY  EVAN  JONES 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GILLES  PERESS 


When  we  hite  into  a  warm,  moist  piece  of 
smoked  bluefish  dipped  in  a  rad'sh  sauce,  or  a 
serving  of  pasta  perfumed  by  the  woodsy  flavor 
of  gently  smoked  scallops,  we  are  sampling 
fusions  of  the  flavors  of  land,  sea,  and  air — the 
last  being  the  fumes  emitted  by  burning  wood.  Old  as  the  art  of 
smoking  is,  such  dishes  have  a  new  importance  in  America's 
changing  eating  styles.  Many  American  chefs  bolster  their  repu- 
tations through  their  knowledge  of  smoked  seafood  delicacies. 
Recognizing  that  today's  consumers  appreciate  the  blend  of 
tastes — the  light  subtleties  of  fish  together  with  the  pungency  of 
s:  ioke— they  search  for  new  and  better  sources. 

For  some  chefs,  the  nation's  best  source  of  smoked  fish  is  a 
backwoods  enterprise  in  Maine.  The  Ducktrap  River  Fish  Farm  is 
near  the  town  of  Lincolnville,  not  far  from  the  coastal  waters 
where  colonists  began  smoking  foods  hundreds  of  years  ago.  In  an 
unmarked  clearing  beside  a  brook  that  flows  into  the  Ducktrap 
River  are  eight  efficiently  constructed  raceways  stirred  by  the 
antics  of  thirty  thousand  trout.  A  small  frame  headquarters  stands 
atop  a  long  slope.  It  features  a  tall,  slim  chimney  and  is  permeated 
by  the  smell  ot  fish  and  smoke.  Here,  Rocky  Mountain  rainbows, 
Norwegian  and  western  salmon,  Bay  of  Maine  mussels,  shrimp, 
scallops,  mackerel,  and  bluefish  from  the  Atlantic  all  become  the 
stuff  that  gastronomic  dreams  are  made  of. 

The  business  itself  represents  the  realized  dream  of  Desmond 
FitzGerald,  a  thirty-four-year-old  Harvard  graduate  who  founded 
Ducktrap  River  Fish  Farm  a  decade  ago.  With  a  blend  of  Down 
East  fruitwoods  and  hardwoods,  he  smokes  salmon,  mussels,  and 
other  seafood  that  have  the  subtle  flavor  and  delicate,  firm  tex- 
ture that  discriminating  chefs  search  for.  His  smoked  Maine  mus- 
sels are  the  best-tasting  in  my  experience,  and  the  Ducktrap  River 
Fish  Farm  scallops  are  delicious.  As  for  his  southern  bay  scallops 
— the  tiny,  succulent  variety  that  comes  from  the  coastal  waters 
of  Peru — FitzGerald's  are  the  blandest  in  America,  as  well  as  the 
most  receptive  to  discreet  culinary  accents.  They  may  also  be  the 
re  food  of  the  young  Ducktrap  River  entrepreneur. 


/ones,  an  expert  on  American  cookery,  is  coauthor  of  the  forth- 


L.  Bean  New  New  England  Cookbook. 


I  turned  up  to  find  him  putting  trays  ot  southern  bay  scallops — 
they  had  been  lightly  blanched  beforehand — into  a  high-tech 
rectangular  self-contained  cold  smoker.  "I  thought  I  was  going  to 
be  an  artist,"  Des  FitzGerald  told  me.  "I  went  to  St.  Mark's 
School,  and  at  Harvard  I  majored  in  biology,  mostly  for  the  visual 
study  of  animals.  What  I  really  wanted  to  do  was  draw  them.  I 
loved  fish.  In  Washington  when  I  was  a  kid  I  had  aquariums — my 
mother  was  always  buying  me  exotic  kinds.  The  family  always 
came  up  here  summers,  and  I  was  fascinated  by  the  wildlife.  After 
Harvard,  I  was  looking  for  more  wildlife,  and  I  went  up  to  Alaska 
to  work,  going  out  for  months  at  a  time  as  part  of  a  salmon- 
catching  crew.  It  was  '74,  probably  the  worst  year  in  that  kind  of 
fishing.  I  was  the  plunger,"  the  lean,  handsome  FitzGerald 
recalls,  "plunging  into  the  ocean  to  make  bubbles  that  scared  the 
salmon  into  the  nets. 

"Heading  toward  home,  I  stopped  in  California,  where  a  friend 
had  a  trout  farm  at  Carmel,  and  I  thought  maybe  this  was  saner 
than  thrashing  about  in  the  ocean.  Trout  farming,  I  thought, 
could  combine  my  interest  in  fish,  and  keep  me  working  out- 
doors, and  tie  in  a  little  bit  of  business.  So,  I  studied  aquaculture 
at  the  University  of  Washington's  School  of  Fisheries.  Back  in 
Maine,  I  looked  for  a  site,  for  the  life-style  I  wanted,  and  when  I 
tound  this  spot,  I  cleared  it  and  put  up  a  house  to  live  in.  The  first 
smoker  was  a  wooden  shed;  I  had  no  control  over  the  heat. " 

Des  still  remembers  the  first  fish  he  ever  smoked.  It  was  a  thirty- 
pound  king  salmon  he  had  caught  in  the  mouth  of  an  Alaskan 
river  and  smoked  in  a  revamped  derelict  refrigerator.  (Actually, 
this  practice  is  not  as  quixotic  as  it  might  sound.  Quite  a  few 
nonprofessionals  have  converted  abandoned  kitchen  iceboxes,  or 
even  empty  barrels,  into  adequate  smoking  units.)  In  mastering 
the  smoker's  art,  Des  FitzGerald  encountered  trouble  at  every  lev- 
el. Raising  thousands  of  trout  his  first  winter,  he  was  beset  by 
raccoon  on  the  prowl,  by  otters  and  predatory  minks,  by  ospreys, 
kingfishers,  and  herons,  which  poached  happily  in  his  raceways. 
It  seemed,  Des  told  me,  that  he  had  invited  all  the  passing  wildlife 
to  feast  at  a  free  restaurant.  Since  then,  he  has  set  out  traps  to 

Fingerimg  trout  at  feeding  time  in  the  Monet-like  waters  of  a  gravel- 
bottom  raceway,  built  to  simulate  a  stream. 
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Le/t:  Des  Fit^Gerald  and  Jack  Dodge  harvest  live  rainbow  trout. 
Above:  Des  cuts  into  afresh  Atlantic  salmon. 


Above:  Salmon  fillets  readied  for  the  kiln.  Below.  Smoked  trout  and 
salmon  leave  Ducktrap  River  in  a  handsome  wooden  crate. 


:  ged  ne  '.tn  the  trout  runs 

ring  to  the  plastic  webbing  stretched 
\  i        paused  beside        raceways,  "doesn't 

ebii        rhey  still  come  to  sit  on  these  nets,  and  they 
x>  clow.;  almost  within  reach  of  their  prey." 

es  a  day  the  fish  dismiss  all  threats  of  predators  and 
the  surface  water  in  their  trenzy  to  feed  on  a  hail  of  pellets 
made  of  dehydrated  Penobscot  Bay  herring  meat  and  pulverized 
soybeans.  The  trout,  purchased  as  fingerlings  from  a  Maine  hatch- 
ery, transform  two  pounds  of  feed  into  one  pound  of  meat. 

Trout  are  really  a  hard  fish  to  smoke  well,"  Des  admits, 
and  he  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  minimize  the  diffi- 
culties. He  went  to  Great  Britain  to  get  modern  smok- 
ers— stainless-steel,  electric-fired  contraptions — and 
installed  them  in  a  large,  open  room  where  we  stood 
talking  as  he  kept  track  of  the  time  elapsing  while  the  scallops 
were  treated.  How  far  removed  this  was  from  the  simplicity  of 
producing  smoked  fish  in  traditional  European  villages,  I 
thought.  1  remembered  once  seeing  Danish  herring  being  smoked 
on  the  island  Oi  Bomholm,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  There  the  fish  are 
hung  from  hooks  over  slow-burning  open  hearths;  when  crisp  and 
golden,  they  are  wheeled  outside  on  racks  to  dry  in  the  sun.  In 
contrast,  Ducktrap  River  trout  are  hung  side  by  side  on  rods  and 
slid  into  ovenlike  smoke  chambers.  These  look  like  enormous 
office  safes  that  have  been  tricked  up  with  thermometers  and  tem- 
perature controls  In  the  airy  Ducktrap  workroom,  the  hint  of 
laboratory  decor  is  relieved  by  reproductions  of  craggy  Maine 
landscapes  painted  by  Neil  Welliver,  FitzGerald's  neighbor. 

"It  took  a  lot  of  trial  and  error — and  a  lot  of  burnt  fish;  and  I 
spent  many  late  nights  learning  the  fine  points  of  smoking,"  Des 
says.  "The  trout  have  to  go  through  four  temperature  changes  to 
come  out  the  way  we  want  them.  At  first,  smoking  was  just  a 
sidelight.  It  was  a  way  to  be  able  to  send  trout  to  friends.  But 
people  were  really  enthusiastic  about  the  product — they  asked  to 
have  gifts  sent  to  other  friends,  and  I  began  to  see  names  in  the 
White  House  among  recipients.  There  were  other  well-known 
Washington  people,  and  the  fish  had  to  be  good." 

Ducktrap  River  trout  are  chilled  and  smoked  within  hours  of 
being  caught.  After  a  bath  of  brine  flavored  with  brown  sugar, 
they  go  into  the  smoker  to  be  leavened  with  the  essence  of  burn- 
ing apple,  cherry,  maple,  and  oak  chips.  "The  fresh  chips  smell 
like  amaretto,"  Des  says.  A  lot  of  wild  cherry  and  apple  trees  are  in 
his  thirty  acres  of  woods,  and  he  cuts  much  ot  the  fuel  himself. 
The  temperature  of  the  smoking  fires  rises  slowly  to  180°F,  to  give 
the  trout  the  firm,  moist  texture  that  would  be  lost  if  heat  were 
applied  abruptly.  No  artificial  cures  or  unnatural  additives  are 
used,  and  never  hickory  smoke.  "Who  wants  trout  that  tastes  like 
ham?"  Des  asks,  with  a  quick  smile. 

Not  long  ago,  on  a  trip  to  Scotland,  he  investigated  the  tradi- 
tions of  salmon  smoking.  In  the  Highlands,  the  fish  tends  to  be 
filleted,  washed  thoroughly,  then  sprinkled  on  both  the  flesh  and 
the  skin  side  with  salt.  Some  Scottish  salmoncurersuse  Demerara 
dark  rum  for  flavor.  The  Ducktrap  Rivei  formula  includes  "herbs, 
sugars,  and  spices  in  combination  with  savory  smoke. "  FitzGerald 


relies  on  the  fresh  salmon  flown  in  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
from  Europe  to  supplement  those  from  Maine's  Atlantic  waters. 
Within  hours  of  being  smoked — the  process  usually  takes  from 
9:00  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M. — a  side  of  mail-order  salmon  is  wrapped 
and  laid  respectfully  in  a  pine  box  that  has  been  branded  by  a  hot 
iron  in  the  shape  of  a  swimming  fish,  the  Ducktrap  River  logo. 

To  introduce  Ducktrap  products  to  New  Yorkers,  Des  one  day 
walked  into  the  famous  food  emporium  Balducci's.  "I  was  just  a 
guy  from  Maine  with  some  smoked  fish  under  my  arm.  When  the 
fish  buyer  came  up  to  me,  1  pulled  open  a  side  of  eastern  salmon 
and  watched  him  slice  it  thin.  This  is  fresh  salmon,'  he  said,  and 
he  looked  at  me  with  surprise.  I  thought  he  must  be  buying  from 
people  who  let  their  fish  go  stale  before  smoking.  He  was 
delighted — he  knew  our  products  wouldn't  have  the  same  texture 
or  fresh  smell  if  we  permitted  any  delay  in  the  process.  That  made 
me  feel  great." 

Their  exceptional  texture  and  flavor  has  persuaded  Wolfgang 
Bierer,  chef  for  over  twenty  years  at  the  Saint  Louis  Club,  that 
Des  FitzGerald's  smoked  salmon  and  trout  are  without  compari- 
son. "They're  more  delicate,  in  both  the  salting  and  the  fragrant 
smoking,"  Bierer  said  recently.  "For  me,  the  flavor  is  too  subtle  to 
be  sullied — lemon  juice,  or  a  little  horseradish,  is  all  I  recom- 
mend. Simplicity  is  what  counts." 

FitzGerald's  smoked  products  are  found  in  restaurants  through- 
out the  East,  from  Nickerson  Tavern,  in  Searsport,  Maine,  and 
the  Blue  Strawberry,  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  the 
Nora  restaurant,  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  and  the  American  Festi- 
val Cafe,  in  New  York.  Many  are  also  available  by  mail. 

FitzGerald  himself  makes  several  kinds  of  appetizers  for 
food  specialty  shops.  He  and  his  wife,  Pam,  with  the  help 
of  his  plant  manager,  Dusty  Batley,  have  created  a  line  of 
aromatic  combinations,  spicy  mixtures  of  salmon,  trout, 
or  bluefish  pureed  with  cream  cheese,  scallions,  and  sour 
cream.  Other  wholesale  items  include  smoked  bluefish  fillets, 
mackerel,  mussels,  and  northern  cold-water  shrimp.  Every  order 
arrives  with  recipes,  such  as  those  for  smoked  trout  in  a  cheese 
custard  or  baked  with  thin-sliced  potatoes  and  onion  au  gratin. 

In  general,  though,  gently  nurtured  smoked  fish  needs  very  lit- 
tle embellishment.  Nonetheless,  I  recently  had  a  satisfying  repast 
consisting  of  a  salad  of  wild  rice  and  flaked  smoked  trout.  And  in 
Great  Britain  for  many  generations,  a  first  course  called  "smok- 
ies" has  incorporated  smoked  herring  or  haddock  in  a  custardy 
sauce  baked  in  individual  pottery  dishes.  Or  I  might  cite  a  more 
ambitious  party  idea,  consisting  of  a  spinach  roll  with  a  smoked- 
trout  filling,  made  pretty  with  flecks  of  smoked  salmon  strewn 
over  the  green  top  layer. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  gastronome  who  doesn't  accept  such  crea- 
tions with  pleasure.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  it's  a  cook  with  a  lazy 
imagination  who  fails  to  contrive  a  personal  and  tasty  combina- 
tion, worthy  of  a  salute  and  a  lifted  glass.  Even  so,  what  could 
surpass  a  side  of  smoked  salmon,  accompanied  only  by  the  palate- 
rousing  zest  of  lemon.7  When  Escoffier  said,  "Fais  simple,"  he 
knew  he  had  to  count  on  first-class  ingredients.  He  would  have 
been  pleased,  I  think,  to  know  about  the  smoked-fish  products  of 
Maine's  Ducktrap  River  Fish  Farm.  □ 


Dl^KTRAP  to  your  home 


Ducktrap  River  I        Farm  products  can  be  order,    by  mail  direct- 
ly from  the  produo       >t  R.FD  2,  Box  378,  Lin     inville,  Maine 
ione:(207).  »60.  Deli     ry  takes  i      nore  than  two 

Ail  smoked  seafoi      s  tresh  ishel        :  under  refrig- 

eration of  up  to  fourtet      lavs.  Trout  and  sain    n  are  packed  in 


branded  wooden  boxes,  in  insulated  containers.  Prices,  postage 
paid  except  tor  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  are:  for  half  a  dozen  smoked 
trout,  $29.50;  one  dozen  smoked  trout,  $42.50;  smoked  western 
salmon,  2  to  2  ^2  pounds,  bones  removed,  $53.50;  smoked  east- 
ern salmon,  2  to  2  ' :  pounds,  bones  removed,  $59.50. 
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HOW  THEY  RUINED  A  MASTERPIECE 


Salta  nel  Mio  Sacco  IOX,  1985  may  be 
the  name  of  the  thirty-four-foot- 
high  painted  metal  relief  FrankStel- 
la  has  created  for  the  lobby  of  the 
new  Boston  Properties  Building,  in 
Manhattan,  but,  at  first  sight,  When 
Worlds  Collide  seems  more  apt.  This 
phrase  fits  the  work's  dynamic  com- 
bination of  geometric  form  and  extrava- 
gant painterliness  as  well  as  its  imagery: 
Stella's  abstraction  suggests  a  trio  of  rock- 
etships  or  an  enormous  space  station  clos- 
ing in  on  a  fluorescent,  graffitied  globe. 
Alas,  the  phrase  also  sums  up  the  meeting 
of  the  artwork  with  its  site,  a  clash  of  scale, 
material,  and  aesthetic  thought. 

The  relief  is  the  flagship  of  the  "Cones 
and  Pillars"  series,  launched  in  Stella's 
1985  exhibition  at  his  dealer,  Knoedler, 
Inc.,  which  combines  De  Kooningesque 
riffs  with  orthogonal  cones,  pyramids,  and 
cylinders,  plus  the  oilstick  scribbling  fre- 
quent in  much  of  Stella's  work  during  the 
1980s.  As  it  turns  out,  the  formula  is 
improved  by  being  writ  large:  Salta  .  .  .  is 
two  and  a  half  times  bigger  and  quite  a  bit 
better  than  anything  exhibited  in  the 
Knoedler  show.  It  confirms  that  Stella 
may  be  our  greatest  public  artist,  master  of 
the  grand  yet  not  too  impersonal  gesture. 
Much  of  the  re);et's  power  comes  from  the 
scaled-up  brushwork  and  drawing  that 
covers  several  of  its  sections  and  that 
broadcasts  a  startlingly  immediate  sense  of 
■rtist's  hand. 
!  he  large  relief  is  at  odds — to  put  it 
—with  the  scale  and  surface  of  the 
lobby,  a  high,  narrow    pace  inexplicably 


banded  in  wide  horizontal  swaths  oi  light 
and  dark  green  marble.  This  touch  oi 
Roman  giantism  could  not  be  more  out  of 
sync  with  the  painted  metal,  entropic 
energy,  and  general  modernity  of  the 
relief.  The  bands  of  marble  are  particularly 
inappropriate.  They  accentuate  the  awk- 
ward proportions  of  the  lobby  and  lock  the 
Stella,  already  confined  to  a  wall  only  a 
few  feet  wider  than  itself,  into  an  optical 
vise,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  trap. 

The  lobby  design  may  be  the  architect 
Edward  Larrabee  Barnes's  attempt  to  com- 
pensate for  the  meager  scale  of  his  office 
tower's  exterior.  Barnes  has  met  the  not 
insignificant  problem  oi  building  next 
door  to  the  dramatically  elevated  Citicorp 
Building  with  a  weak  mirror  image.  Using 
an  almost  identical  grayish  aluminum  cur- 
tain wall,  with  a  single,  spindly  column 
responding  to  Citicorp's  three  big  square 
pilotes,  Barnes's  structure  suffers  severely 
by  comparison. 

Salta  nel  Mio  Sacco — the  title  refers  to  a 
line  by  Italo  Calvino — bravely  shines 
forth  amid  these  various  collisions.  The 
piece  looks  particularly  good  at  night,  seen 
through  the  lobby's  big  glass  front  from 
across  the  street.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  building  mostly  disappears;  the  marble 
walls  flatten  out,  even  if  they  don't  lose 
their  stripes  (which,  at  the  least,  could  be 
covered).  The  lesson  in  all  this,  often 
taught  but  rarely  learned,  is  obvious:  great 
public  art  deserves  great  public  spaces.  □ 

Roberta  Smith  is  a  well-known  art  critic  in 
New  York. 
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Raymond  Wielgiis  displays  the  block  and  tools 

used  to  engrave  the  art  nouveau-influenced 

cylinder  of  his  Smith  &  Wesson  double-action 

Frontier  revolver,  shown  at  right. 


In  the  twenty-five  years  I  have 
known  him,  I  have  heard  Ray- 
mond Wielgus  described  in  many 
different  ways.  A  great  collector. 
An  original.  A  true  artist.  A  nut. 
And  my  favorite,  an  American  national 
treasure.  While  he  has  been  all  of  these  at 
one  time  or  another,  what  he  actually  does 
nowadays  is  hard  to  define.  In  essence,  he 
has  revived  an  old  metalworking  tech- 
nique that  combines  carving,  remodeling, 
and  inlay  to  produce  a  high  art  and  a 
unique  form  of  expression  that  could  well 
influence  the  venerable  craft  of  gun  orna- 
mentation and  lead  it  in  new  and  hitherto 
unexplored  directions. 

I  first  met  Ray  Wielgus  in  Chicago  in 
1960.  A  tall,  fit  forty-year-old,  he  radiated 
energy  and  spurned  small  talk.  What  drew 
me  to  him  was  his  knowledge  and  passion 
in  forming  one  of  the  finest  and  most  select 
collections  of  primitive  art  in  existence.  I 
quickly  became  familiar  with  his  fine  eye 
and  his  skills  as  a  mounter  and  restorer  of 
these  exotic  objects.  He  figured  out  how  to 
fix  an  intricate  tortoiseshell  mask  from 
New  Guinea,  for  example,  and  how  to 


present  it  so  that  it  would  appear  to  float  in 
space.  I  also  came  to  know  him  as  a  metic- 
ulous conservator  who  was  always  becom- 
ing involved  in  unusual  materials  and 
forms — for  example,  the  right  resin  for 
restoring  a  pre-Columbian  piece  carved 
from  a  manatee's  rib  bone.  He  loved  noth- 
ing better  than  to  work  with  his  hands. 
After  he  sold  his  business  making  proto- 
types of  industrial  products,  in  Chicago, 
he  worked  in  the  conservation  laboratory 
of  the  anthropology  department  at  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  for  a  few 
years,  then  moved  to  Tucson,  in  1970. 

Once  settled  there,  he  bought  himself  a 
Colt  Diamondback  Sixshot  just  to  use  for 
target  practice  in  the  desert,  little  knowing 
it  would  lead  him  into  this  latest  and  by  far 
most  intensely  creative  period  of  his  life. 
The  Diamondback  just  didn't  feel  right  to 
him.  The  more  he  handled  it,  the  less  he 
wanted  to  use  it,  and  the  more  he  wanted 
to  improve  its  shape  and  the  way  it  looked. 
Finally,  in  1974,  he  started  subtly  rework- 
ing parts  of  the  pistol,  sensitively  refiling 
the  forms  and  shapes  of  the  original  model 
so  that  they  flowed  into  one  another  in 
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RAYMOND  WIELGUS 
SEES  PISTOLS  AS  SCULPTURES 


BY  ALLEN  WARDWELL 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  TERRY  HUSEBYE 
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The  Smith  &  Wesson  model  1 l,2  (below)  and  the  Colt  Root  side-h. 


mimiT  nil  n. 


'el  feature  the  elephant  ivory  grips  tru.it  Wielgus  favors. 


sculptural  ways  that  had  been  impossible 
to  achieve  in  the  original  factory  model. 

When  he  was  satisfied  with  the  refining 
process,  he  wanted  to  enhance  the  very 
shape  of  the  Colt.  He  literally  carved  out 
parts  of  the  steel  in  chiseled  grooves, 
which  were  then  inlaid  with  gold,  so  that 
the  architectonic  form  of  the  gun  was  out- 
lined and  emphasized.  Next,  the  grips 
were  replaced  with  carved  ebony.  This  was 
followed  with  hand-polishing  (he  never 
uses  buffers  or  machinery  of  any  kind)  and 
the  final  bluing.  Some  six  months  and 
three  to  tour  hundred  man- 
hours  of  labor  later,  he  had 
made  the  first  of  his  extraordi- 
nary series  of  decorated  nine- 
teenth- and  early-twentieth- 
century  pistol  designs — now 
numbering  twenty-three,  with 
no  end  in  sight. 

On  completing  the  Dia- 
mondback,  he  experimented 
with  a  type  of  decoration,  al- 
ways popular  among  gun  collec- 
tors, in  which  the  entire  metal 
surface  is  covered  with  design. 
He  soon  felt  that  this  was  exces- 
sive,  as  the  elaborate  work 
tended  to  obscure  the  original 
form  of  the  weapon.  Since 
then,  he  has  concentrated  on  a 
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less  ornate  overall  scheme,  although  even 
today  he  admits  to  finding  it  difficult  to 
know  exactly  when  he  is  finished  with  one 
of  his  works.  As  he  puts  it,  "Sometimes,  I 
wish  there  was  a  guy  standing  over  me  with 
a  hammer  to  tell  me  to  stop. " 

Ray  Wielgus  knows  early  gun  models 
and  chooses  those  he  wants  to  remodel 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  original  styl- 
ing. He  likes  early  pistols  that  have  a  cer- 
tain romance  and  history,  and  he  sees 
them  as  "mechanical  sculptures." 

He  begins  by  hand-polishing  away  areas 


From  top  to  bottom:  The  Parabellum  Lange  model  08, 

or  "Luger";  the  Browning  model  1935,  "High- power";  and  the 

legendary  Colt  45.  The  smaller  automatic  is  a  Steyr  OWG. 


of  rust  and  corrosion,  and  then  he  refines 
the  form  so  that  the  body  of  the  pistol  will 
provide  the  perfect  foundation  for  the 
inlaid  and  cut  decorations  to  follow.  This 
process  may  be  relatively  simple  and 
include  some  reshaping  of  several  small 
parts,  such  as  the  trigger  guard  and  ham- 
mer, or  it  may  require  such  radical  mea- 
sures as  changing  the  shape  ot  the  bairel 
from  a  smooth  cylinder  to  a  faceted  octa- 
gon. When  finished  with  this  step,  he  will 
uMialh  outline  the  basic  shape  h\  cutting 
grooves  into  the  steel.  This  process  gives 
him  the  feel  of  the  intrinsic 
shape  and  quality  oi  the  model, 
and  it  often  provides  the  inspi- 
ration tor  the  motifs  he  will  use 
to  decorate  other  areas  of  the 
gun.  Sometimes  the  "guy  with  a 
hammer"  turns  up  after  all  and 
tells  him  to  stop  right  there.  If 
so,  Wielgus  will  have  produced 
a  relatively  pure  and  simple 
work.  Otherwise,  he  might  start 
carving  and  inlaying  small  ar- 
eas, such  as  the  backstrap  or  the 
hammer,  before  he  begins  on 
the  major  areas:  the  cylinder, 
the  barrel,  or  the  frame. 

The  grips  provide  challenges 
of  their  own,  often  requiring  as 
much  thought  and  effort  to 
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Wielgus  redesigned  the  Colt  sirigle-action  Sheriffs  model  (top)  in  1982.  Below:  Another  view  of  the  double-action  Frontier  model. 


complete  as  the  metal  itself.  Elephant  ivo-  ready  for  the  next  one.  In  fact,  he  says  he'd 

ry  is  used  as  seasoned  as  possible  to  mini-  "go  nuts"  if  he  didn't  have  a  pistol  to  work 

mize  shrinking.  The  reliefs  carved  into  the  on,  and  he  usually  has  two  or  three  in  the 

ivory  are  obviously  conceived  to  be  fully  wings  since  that  one  awful  time  a  couple  of 

integrated  into  the  overall  appearance  of  years  ago  when  he  ran  out. 

the  pistol.  These  beautiful  guns  are  only  now 

The  motifs  that  come  to  Wielgus  as  he  becoming  known.  Five  or  six  of  them  were 

works  are  often  drawn  from  his  knowledge  displayed  in  a  Tucson  jewelry  store  a  few 


of  turn-of-the-century  designs.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  art  deco  and  art  nouveau  ref- 
erences in  many  of  his  decorative  schemes. 
The  idea  of  using  a  design  vocabulary  that 
was  in  vogue  at  the  time  the  gun  model  was 
created  appeals  greatly  to  him, 
especially  because,  as  he  points 
out,  the  gun  ornaments  of  those 
times  were  retardataire,  going 
back  to  Victorian  and  earlier 
pictorial  engravings  in  the  form 
of  scrolls,  foliate  patterns,  and 
animal  imagery.  The  pistol  is 
completed  with  another  metic- 
ulous hand-polishing  and  the  fi- 
nal salt-bluing  process,  which 
gives  the  steel  a  dark,  dramatic 
blue-black  color,  in  contrast  to 
the  warm  gold  inlays  and  ivory 
grips. 

Some  of  the  more  complex 
examples  might  take  as  long  as 
eight  hundred  hours  to  pro- 
duce,  but  Wielgus  is  always 
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years  ago,  and  early  this  year  a  selection  of 
eleven  was  shown  at  the  Tucson  Museum 
of  Art.  They  are  not  for  sale,  though  he  has 
many  offers.  Wielgus  expects  to  give  them 
soon  to  an  American  museum,  where,  he 


The  Bergmann  model  J 896  illustrates  Wielgus' s  imaginative  use  of 

twenty -four -karat  gold  inlay  and  ivory  to  invest  these  basically 

utilitarian,  and  deadly,  objects  with  beauty. 


thinks,  they  should  become  integrated 
into  an  arms-and-armor  display.  They 
would  belong  in  such  a  setting,  because 
the  techniques  he  uses  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  employed  to  make  the  great 
medieval  and  Renaissance  weapons  and 
suits  of  armor  of  Europe.  Wielgus  has  sim- 
ply updated  this  time-honored  craft  with 
his  designs.  He  hopes,  not  without  reason, 
that  they  might  someday  serve  as  models 
for  a  new,  different  approach  to  the  gun 
decorations  of  the  future. 

When  1  last  saw  him,  early  in  the  year, 
he  was  working  on  what  could 
be  one  of  his  masterpieces,  a 
Smith  6k  Wesson  double-action 
Frontier  revolver  (shown  on  the 
previous  spread).  He  had  al- 
ready covered  it  with  the  love- 
liest curvilinear  and  stippled 
patterning  and  was  beginning 
to  inlay  it.  Will  he  ever  run  out 
of  ideas  or  models  to  work  on? 
"No, "  he  said.  "If  worse  came  to 
worst,  1  could  always  start  on 
this  Thompson  submachine 
gun  I  have,  and  that  would 
take  me  years  to  finish!"  □ 

Allen  Wardwell  is  an  art  historian 
and  writer  who  specializes  in  prim- 
itive art. 
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This  house  in  Meursau.lt  is  home  to  Bruno  and  Dominique  Lajon,  the  young  proprietors  oj  the  prized  Domame  des  Comtes  Lafon. 


The  slender  steeple  of  its  stone  church  rises  above  Meur- 
sault's  shaded  square,  above  its  tall,  stately  houses  and 
clustered  trees,  so  high  that  it  can  be  seen  from  nearly 
every  part  of  the  surrounding  vineyards.  Taller  than  the 
steeples  of  other  village  churches  along  Burgundy's 
Cote  de  Beaune,  Meursault's  is  an  apt  symbol  tor  a  proud  village 
that  ow  :s  its  prosperity  to  its  fragrant  golden  wines,  produced  by 
-.  enty  principal  vintners  with  expertise  gleaned  trom  centuries 
of  refinement. 

he  heart  of  Burgundy  is  the  Cote  d'Or,  a  thirty-mile  strip 

■vo  hundred  miles  southeast  of  Paris  where   the   best 

ribbons  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  its  hills.  In 

1  le  C  Aite  de  Nuits,  the  wines  are  mostly  red.  In 

6te  de  Beaune,  both  red  and  white  are 


produced,  and  there  are  notable  wines  among  both  types;  but 
while  whites  account  for  only  27  percent  of  production,  they  have 
won  most  of  the  tame. 

These  wines,  among  them  the  greatest  whites  in  the  world,  are 
made  of  the  Chardonnay  grape  in  a  string  of  villages.  The  largest 
producer  among  them  is  Meursault,  a  thriving  village  with  1,000 
acres  of  controlled-appellation  vineyards.  According  to  France's 
Appellation  d'Origine  Controlee  (controlled  place  of  origin)  laws, 
the  u  ines  of  almost  800  of  Meursault's  acres  have  the  right  to  carry 
the  village  appellation  "Meursault"  on  their  labels.  Nearly  200 
acres  more  are  divided  into  individual  vineyards  that  have  been 
designated  premier  cru,  or  first  growth,  the  highest  appellation  in 
Meursault. 

Among  wines  of  the  village  appellation,  quality  can  vary  tre- 
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BURGUNDY'S  SUPERB  WHITE  WINE 
REFLECTS  ITS  MAKER'S  TOUCH 


BY  EUNICE  FRIED 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FERDINANDO  SC1ANNA 


Bernard  Michelot  and  a  portrait  of  his  father.  This  family  has  been  makirig 
wine  in  Meursault  since  before  the  French  Revolution. 


mendously.  The  wines  from  grapes  grown  on  the  flatlands  east  of 
the  village  are  likely  to  laek  character.  Bur  from  grapes  grown  on 

the  west,  on  the  gentle  slopes  that  face  east  and  southeast  and 
catch  every  rav  of  the  afternoon  sun,  the  village-appellation 
wines  can  he  ot  very  high  quahtv.  And  it  a  village-appellation 
wine  also  hears  rhe  name  of  a  particular  vineyard,  meaning  that 
rhe  grapes  came  from  only  that  one,  special  parch  of  land,  ir  can 
he  a  wine  of  distinction. 

It  is  from  the  premiers  cms,  however,  that  Meursault  earns  its 
reputation  for  enchantingly  beautiful  wines.  From  rhe  vineyards 
of  Les  Genevrieres,  Les  Perrieres,  and  Les  Charmes,  rhe  finest  of 
the  first  growths,  come  mellow  wines  textured  like  silk,  with  bou- 
quets that  hint  of  tlowers  and  almonds.  Only  slightly  behind  them 
is  La  Goutte  d'Or  (Drop  of  Gold),  as  pretty  as  its  name  and  with  a 
slightly  sturdier  character. 

The  three  great  premiers 
crus  are  clustered  together 
in  the  southernmost  part  of 
Meursault's  vineyards. 
Standing  one  morning  at 
the  crossroads — Les  Per- 
rieres to  my  right,  Les  Ge- 
nevrieres across  the  path  to 
my  left,  Les  Charmes  di- 
rectly down  the  slope  from 
Les  Perrieres — 1  could  see 
no  difference  between 
them,  except  that  one 
patch  of  vineyard  is  slightly 
higher,  or  lower,  on  the 
slope  than  the  other.  In 
fact,  within  each  of  these 
three  vineyards  there  is  one 
area  called  dessus  (above) 
and  another  called  dessous 
(below),  to  mark  that 
area's  position  on  the  gen- 
tle slope. 

Close  though  they  are, 
their  wines  nevertheless 
present  subtle  differences. 
This  is  often  true  ot 
France's  best  vineyards, 
but  in  Burgundy,  these 
subtleties  are  carried  a 
giant  step  further. 

In  Bordeaux,  wines  la- 
beled under  a  chateau's 
name  come  entirely  from 
the  grapes  grown  on  its 
property,  and  no  one  else 
has  access  to  those  vine- 
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yards  or  to  the  name   (  hateau  Latour's  wines,  for  example,  come 
from  property  belonging  exclusively  to  that  estate. 

In  Burgundy,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  few  vineyards  have  but 
one  owner.  The  whole  of  Les  Perrieres,  including  the  heart  of  the 
vineyard  known  as  Clos  des  Perrieres,  is  about  forty-two  acres;  Les 
Charmes,  both  dessus  and  dessous,  consists  of  sixty-nine  acres; 
and  Les  Genevrieres,  dessus  and  dessous,  is  just  over  thirty-two 
acres.  Each  of  these  vineyards  is  owned  by  several  people,  who  all 
work  their  plots  as  separate  entities.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  find 
wine  from  the  same  vineyard — say,  Les  Perrieres — made  in  the 
same  year  under  a  number  of  different  vintners'  labels.  Nothing 
will  teach  you  more  about  Burgundy  than  sampling  a  few  of  these 
bottles  together  and  noting  how  similar  they  are  and  yet  how 
distinct  from  one  another.  Therein  lies  one  of  the  beguiling  plea- 
sures oi  wine  drinking. 

The  soil  and  position  on 
the  slope  largely  determine 
the  quality  of  the  grapes. 
The  grapes,  in  turn,  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  the 
wine.  But  in  the  end  it  is 
the  wine  maker  who  works 
those  grapes  into  his  own 
concept  of  what  the  wine 
should  be. 

There  are  seventy  vint- 
ners of  Meursault  who  pro- 
duce wine  under  their  own 
labels,  and  each  has  his 
own  approach.  The  differ- 
ences may  be  minute,  but 
just  as  vineyards  that  lie  a 
footpath  apart  exhibit  in- 
finitesimal distinctions, 
each  vintner's  wine  speaks 
as  much  tor  the  vintner  as  it 
does  for  the  wine. 

Consider,  for  example, 
the  Domaine  des  Comtes 
Lafon,  a  property  produc- 
ing wines  that  speak  clearly 
for  themselves  and  their 
maker.  The  estate  came 
into  being  late  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  Jules 
Lafon,  a  lawyer  in  Dijon, 
married  Marie  Boch  of 
Meursault.  She  brought 
with  her  parcels  of  vine- 
yards, including  one  in  Les 
Genevrieres.  Monsieur  La- 
fon sold  off  some  of  the  less- 
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Above:  The  yendange  at  the  Domaine  Coche-Dury.  Right:  Bruno 
and  Dominique  Lafon  with  grapes  ready  for  the  vendange. 

er  lands  and  in  turn  bought  parcels  in  Les  Charmes  and  Les  Per- 
rieres,  as  well  as  in  other  fine  vineyards.  Their  son  Pierre,  who  was 
to  take  over  the  domaine,  died  during  World  War  II ,  when  his  own 
son,  Rene,  was  a  boy. 

While  his  grandfather  was  in  charge  of  the  domaine,  Rene 
Lafon  worked  there  on  his  school  holidays,  but  it  was  not  until 
1954  that  he  became  head.  Nevertheless,  for  some  years  he  spent 
only  weekends  there,  working  during  the  week  as  an  electrical 
engineer  in  Paris.  Finally,  in  1967,  he  moved  toMeursault,  to  the 
large,  square  house  with  gables  and  steep  roof,  and  to  the  stone 
winery,  with  its  arched  wooden  doors  and  the  deepest — and  thus 
the  coolest — cellar  in  the  village. 

From  then  until  1984,  when  he  turned  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  domaine  to  his  older  sons,  Dominique  and 
Bruno,  Rene  Lafon  worked  to  make  the  wines  of 
Domaine  Lafon  among  the  most  interesting  and  often 
the  best  in  Meursault.  He  brought  back  traditional 
methods  when  he  left  his  white  wines  in  oak  cask  for  two  years 
(most  vintners  leave  them  no  more  than  a  year).  He  looked  to  the 
future  when,  hack  in  1975,  he  began  to  use  temperature  control 
after  inventing  a  way  to  heat  or  cool  the  fermenting  wine,  as  nec- 
essary. He  looks  forward  with  an  eye  on  the  past. 

Meanwhile,  Dominique  studied  agricultural  engineering  in 
Dijon  and  then  attended  the  Lycee  Agricole  et  Viticole  de 
Beaune.  Later,  after  his  compulsory  year  in  the  army,  he  went  to 
California  to  work  in  a  winery  for  six  months.  His  father  still  held 
the  reins  at  Domaine  Lafon,  and  although  Dominique  continued 
to  work  with  him  through  every  harvest,  his  own  tull-time  job  was 
with  the  Burgundian  brokerage  Le  Serbet.  While  Dominique  pur- 
sued a  career  in  wine,  his  brother  Bruno  had  become  a  business- 
man. When  management  of  the  estate  was  turned  over  to  them, 
their  talents  and  experience  meshed  well. 

The  Lafon  domaine  consists  of  thirty-two  acres,  which,  by  Bur- 
gundian standards,  is  a  sizable  estate.  Over  seventeen  acres  are  in 
Meursault.  Of  those,  ten  and  a  half  acres  are  in  premier  cru 
vineyards — Les  Perrieres,  Les  Genevrieres,  Les  Charmes,  and  La 
C  ioutte  d'Or.  The  other  six  and  a  half  acres  are  in  Meursault  vil- 
tppellation  vineyards,  fine  enough  to  bear  their  own  name 
on  the  label:  Clos  de  la  Barre  (the  vineyard  behind  the  family 
home)  and  Desiree. 


AT  THEIR  FINEST, 

THEY  ARE  UNFORGETTABLY 

FRAGRANT  AND  GOLDEN, 

GENEROUS  AND  ROUND. 


While  Rene  Lafon  directed  the  domaine,  he  continued  to  work 
.is  an  engineer,  putting  the  vineyards  under  the  metayage  system, 
in  which  a  worker  farms  the  land  for  its  owner  and  the  two  share 
the  trui t,  with  the  worker  generally  keeping  half  to  two-thirds  o( 
the  grapes.  Now  that  Dominique  and  Bruno  Lafon  are  in  charge, 
one  of  their  first  big  moves  has  been  to  phase  out  metayage — no 
e,is\  task,  since  a  contract  tuns  for  at  least  nine  years.  Although 
each  side  retains  the  fight  to  cancel,  it  is  a  few  years  before  can- 
cellation takes  effect.  By  1995,  however,  their  vineyards  will  be 
entirely  under  their  control,  meaning  that  the  grapes  will  be  all 
theirs.  This  increase,  which  eventually  will  double  the  current 
production,  is  welcome  news  to  admirers  of  Domaine  Lafon,  who 
greatly  outnumber  the  bottles  of  wine  now  available. 

The  Meursaults  of  Lafon  are  wines  of  depth  and  sound  struc- 
ture. Like  most  fine  white  Burgundies,  they  are  fermented  in  oak 
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cask  but,  unlike  many,  are  aged  in  cask  for  long  periods  at  least 
two  years,  or  longer  it  the  vintage  calls  tor  ir.  I  afon's  I  es 
Charmes,  with  its  lovely,  round  character,  has  all  the  charms  its 
name  promises.  Les  Genevrieres  is  Jeep,  rich,  and  subtly  spuy. 
Their  exquisite  Les  Perrieres  may  be  the  finest  of  them  all. 

Although  a  wine's  basic  character  comes  from  the  vineyard  and 
is  fostered  by  the  wine  maker,  its  personality  vanes  with  the  vin 
tage.  "It's  difficult  to  talk  about  vintages  in  Burgundy,  because 
the  vineyard,  the  producer,  and  so  many  other  factors  are 
involved,"  saysl  )ominique  Lafon.  "For  example,  1977  was  one  of 
our  worst  vintages  here,  while  1978  was  one  of  our  best.  Yetat  our 
domaine,  La  Goutte  d'Or  77  was  wonderful,  tar  Letter  than  our 
Goutte  d'Or  78.  So  you  must  remember  that  anything  we  say 
about  vintages  can  have  its  exceptions." 

What  would  he  say  about  the  past  five  vintages  in 
Meursault?  "1  feel  that  1981  and  1985  are  wines  to 
keep,  bhev  are  perfectly  normal  Meursault,  able  to 
age.  I'd  like  to  drink  them  with  fish  dishes.  The 
years  1982  and  1984  should  be  drunk  younger.  They 
are  softer  than  '81 ,  not  as  lean.  Enjoy  them  with  fish,  charcutene, 
or  by  themselves.  Now,  1983  is  different.  Those  wines  are  more 
powerful.  They're  big  enough  to  drink  with  foie  gras,  for  exam- 
ple." How  long  will  they  live?,  he  wonders  rhetorically.  "Any- 
where up  to  twenty  years,  perhaps." 

Across  the  village  from  Domaine  Lafon,  1  found  Bernard 
Michelot  one  morning  working  in  his  cellars,  the  oldest  of  them 
dug  in  the  1600s.  "They  are  not  as  deep  as  the  Lafon  caves,"  he 
said,  "and  the  ceiling  is  lower,  so  my  wines  tend  to  develop  faster. 
That's  why  I  keep  them  in  cask  for  only  a  year." 

The  Michelot  family  has  been  making  wine  in  Meursault  since 
before  the  French  Revolution.  Of  the  family's  nearly  fifty  acres, 
about  twenty-five  are  in  the  Meursault  village  appellation,  and 
seven  and  a  half  acres  are  premier  cru.  Bernard  Michelot  has  no 
sons,  but  he  has  three  daughters,  and  he  has  given  each  a 
vineyard.  "People  ask  me  why  I  have  so  many  labels.  All  our 
labels  are  the  same  design,  the  same  color;  but  it's  true,  the  name 
of  the  proprietor  is  different.  My  own  label  is  Michelot-Buisson. 
My  wife's  maiden  name  is  Buisson,  and  she  had  some  vineyards 
when  we  married.  Then  each  of  my  daughters  has  a  label.  There's 
C.  Michelot,  Proprietaire,  for  Chantal;  O.  Michelot,  for  Odile; 
and  G.  Michelot,  for  Genevieve." 

Like  many  of  the  best  vintners  of  Meursault,  Monsieur  Miche- 
lot owns  plots  in  Les  Perrieres,  Les  Charmes,  and  Les  Genev- 
rieres. And  like  all  good  vintners,  he  puts  his  personal  stamp  on 


Above:  Francois-Xavier ,  son  of  Jean-Francois  Coche-Dury  and  his 

wife,  Odile  (nee  Dury),  proprietors  of  Coche-Dury.  Below. 

Harvesting  the  grapes  in  one  of  the  La/on  vineyards. 

his  wines.  In  Monsieur  Michelot's  case,  this  stamp  produces 
wines  tending  to  be  somewhat  lighter-bodied  than  those  made  by 
Lafon  from  the  same  vineyards.  If  they  are  not  as  powerful  or 
grand,  they  are  nevertheless  lovely  Meursaults,  nicely  elegant, 
often  with  a  pungent  whiff  of  new  oak  coming  through. 

Bernard  Michelot  was  one  of  the  first  vintners  in  Meursault  to 
add  the  names  of  village-appellation  vineyards  to  his  labels — Le 
Limozin,  Clos  Saint-Felix,  Sous  la  Velle,  and  Clos  du  Cromin. 
These  names  appear  on  the  label  below  "Meursault"  and  must  be 
in  smaller  print.  Premier  cru  vineyards,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
labeled  first  with  the  village  name,  then  with  either  the  vineyard 
name  or  the  phrase  premier  cru,  or  both.  For  example,  the  label  of 
Les  Charmes  can  read  "Meursault-Charmes,"  "Meursault,  Pre- 
mier Cru,"  or  "Meursault-Charmes,  Premier  Cru."  The  name  of 
the  vineyard,  however,  must  always  be  in  the  same-size  print  as 
the  name  of  the  village,  so  that  even  if  the  label  does  not  read 
"Premier  Cru,  "  the  consumer  knows  he  is  buying  premier  cru  and 
not  a  village  wine. 

Jean-Franqois  Coche-Dury,  a  third-generation  vintner,  and 
his  wife,  Odile  (ne'e  Dury),  own  J.-F.  Coche-Dury,  a  domaine  of 
just  over  twelve  acres.  Three  of  the  eight  wines  they  produce  are 
white  Meursault:  Les  Perrieres,  Les  Charmes,  and  a  village-appel- 
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Above:  The  village  of  Mearsauk,  with  its  tall,  medieval  steeple. 
Below:  In  front  of  the  family  house,  four  fine  Lafon  wines. 

lati  m  bottling.  But  on  the  strength  of  this  tiny  production, 
Coche-Dury  has  built  a  grand  and  far-reaching  reputation.  His 
premier  cru  displays  a  structure  that  places  it  between  Laron  and 
Michelot  in  style.  And  his  well-balanced  village-appellation 
wine,  while  lighter-bodied  than  his  premier  eru,  is  as  fine  as  I  have 
ever  tasted  in  its  class. 

Just  up  the  slope  from  Meursault's  Les  Perrieres  vineyard  is 
Blagny,  a  tiny  hamlet  of  three  houses  whose  white  wines  tend  to 
be  fruity  and  forward  and  round.  Because  of  their  close  resem- 
blance to  Meursault,  they  are  labeled  Meursault-Blagny.  The  red 
wine  is  labeled  simply  "Blagny." 

Meursault  itself  produces  a  small  amount  of  ted  wine 
from  the  Pinot  Noir  grape.  In  a  normal  year,  c\000 
cases  are  made,  less  than  5  percent  of  total  produc- 
tion. Still,  while  Meursault  is  the  largest  producer  of 
fine  white  Burgundy — about  165,000  cases  a  year — 
the  total  production  of  the  village  is  less  than  that  ot  many  indi- 
vidual wineries  in  California.  With  quantity  limited  and  quality 
often  high,  better  Meursault  is  hardly  inexpensive.  On  average, 
good  village  wines  now  on  the  American  market  cost  from  $1 6.  SO 
up,  while  premiers  erus  begin  at  $18. 5t  tor  1 982  and  often  at  over 
$20  for  the  *8 3s. 

A  steep  price  for  an  everyday  sipping  wine.  Good  value  tor  a 
cial  wine,  one  that  is  round  and  generous,  rich  and  fragrant,  an 
m  benevolent  gods  willing  to  share  their  riches. 

uthor  of  Burgundy:  The  Country,  the  Wines, 


EACH  VINTNER  OF 

MEURSAULT 

HAS  HIS  OWN, 

SPECIAL  APPROACH. 
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The  image  you  project. 

What  you  put  into  life 

and  what  you  get  out  of  it. 

That's  Bazaar! 


Harper's  Bazaar  has  been  first-choice  reading  for 
countless  American  women  for  well  over  110 
years.  We  are  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  con- 
temporary woman . . .  health  •  beauty  •  career  • 
social  life  •  family  life  •  achievements  •  happiness 
•  and  fashion,  fashion,  fashion. 

Fashions  that  are  smashing,  imaginative,  exciting 
and  individual. 


Harper's  Bazaar  can  be  found  at  your  local  news- 
stand, or  subscribe  at  1  year  for  only  $16.97. 

Write  to:  Harper's  Bazaar 
P.O.  Box  10739 
Dept.  WMCN 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Bazaar  Your  first  copy 
will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it1 


Harper's  Bazaar.  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines.  A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 
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Italian  old-master 

drawings: 
fine  bargains  abound 

by  robin  duthy 


Raphael's  "Study  of  a  Man's  Head  and  a  Hand"  ($5  million)  set  a  drawing 


Since  the  Getty  Museum  can  now  buy  a 
two-million-dollar  drawing  by  Raphael 
out  of  its  weekly  allowance,  what  hope  is 
there  for  ordinary  collectors  of  Italian 
drawings?  The  answer,  surprisingly,  is 
quite  a  lot,  for  in  the  lower  reaches  of  this 
market — several  leagues  below  the  Leo- 
nardos and  Mantegnas — you  can  find  a 
host  ot  good  drawings,  mostly  unattribut- 
ed,  for  under  $3,000. 

No  more  than  a  hundred  drawings  or  so 
by  the  top  hundred  Italian  artists  are  sold 
at  auction  every  year,  which  makes  i  diffi- 
cult to  monitor  trends.  For  this  top  slice  ot 
the  market,  however,  the  increase  since 

75  has  been  250  percent,  and  for  certain 

surely,  even  greater.  In  the  middle 

vs  prices  have  crept  up  no 

nflation — 100  percent  since 


1  e)75 — and  drawings  are  now  one  of  the  art 
market's  tew  remaining  bargains. 

Bargains  or  not,  old-master  drawings 
have  traditionally  been  a  field  tor  scholars 
and  connoisseurs,  who  have  been  known 
t< '  spend  a  lifetime  researching  a  single  art- 
ist. Such  a  cloistered  world  can  seem  for- 
bidding, and  indeed  there  is  no  denying 
the  risk  inherent  in  buying  drawings  usual- 
ly undocumented  and  nearly  always  un- 
signed. Moreover,  in  a  field  so  full  of  schol- 
arship, drawings  are  often  reattributed  in 
the  light  of  new  research;  the  resulting 
changes  in  value  can  be  alarming.  But  it 
works  both  wavs.  While  collectors  and 
dealers  are  forever  assembling  evidence  to 
enhance  the  value  ot  their  holdings,  art 
historians  can  slash  the  value  of  a  drawing 
by  reattnbuting  it  to  lesser  artists. 


Market  men  talk  about  "slippage"  in  a 
drawing's  status,  but  it  feels  worse  than 
that  if  you  have  just  paid  the  wrong  price. 
One  collector  was  chagrined  to  find  that  a 
drawing  he  was  about  to  sell  at  Chris- 
tie's— already  catalogued  as  a  Luca  Cambi- 
aso — was  unceremoniously  demoted  just 
before  the  sale,  thanks  to  the  researches  of 
Mrs.  Erich  Schleier  of  Berlin,  and  fetched 
$750  instead  of  the  expected  $3,000.  An- 
other collector  who  bought  two  drawings 
twenty  years  ago  for  $280  sold  them  last 
year  at  Sotheby's  after  they  had  been  reat- 
tributed to  Benedetto  Luti  and  II  Baciccio, 
for  $5,800  and  $7,200. 

The  "Head  of  a  Boy  Wearing  a  Cap"  is 
universally  accepted  as  a  Raphael.  But  is  it 
a  self-portrait?  Raphael  scholars  fall  into 
two  camps.  The  self-portrait  theory  has 
been  alternately  accepted  and  rejected  by 
scholars  since  at  least  1860.  The  most 
recent  scholars  to  reject  it  argue  that  the 
boy  in  the  portrait  can  be  no  older  than 
sixteen,  and  therefore  if  it  is  Raphael  him- 
self it  must  have  been  painted  around 
1 500;  but  the  style  of  the  drawing  corre- 
sponds to  the  one  he  developed  around  the 
age  oi  twenty-one.  That  and  other  schol- 
arly debates  in  the  field  of  old-master 
drawings  may  well  go  on  forever. 

But  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  collector- 
investors  be  bogged  down  in  academic 
minutiae.  They  need  only  use  their  eyes 
and  make  prudent  use  of  academics' 
knowledge,  accepting  none  but  those  at- 
tributions made  by  respected  authorities. 
Once  bitten,  collectors  discover  that  even 
middle-range  drawings  have  a  subtlety  and 
vitality  quite  different  from  anything  to  be 
found  in  a  finished  painting.  Though  ge- 
netically they  are  the  same  art  form,  draw- 
ing has  always  provided  a  more  direct 
insight  than  painting  into  the  personality, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  o{  the  artist. 
Whereas  the  altarpiece  toward  which  he 
may  be  working  will  be  a  public  affirma- 
tion of  the  patron's  generosity,  the  peo- 
ple's faith,  and  the  artist's  competence,  it 
is  in  the  pteparatory  drawings  that  we  see 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of  The  Successful 
Investor 
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the  mind  of  the  artist  .it  work.  A  drawing 
i  .in  show  him  in  a  whispered  dialogue  with 
himself,  testing,  exploring,  searching  for 
ways  to  convey  .1  mood  01  feeling  in  gesture 
or  movement. 

A  good  drawing — particularly  of  anoth 
or  person — is  compelling  because  it  is  the 
result  of  sensitive  interactions.  It  contains 
elenu  nts  ot  the  artist  and  oi  the  subje(  t;  it 
i-  the  consummation  in  art  form  oi  a  per 
sonal  relationship  and  therefore  is  intense 
lv  pleasing  to  look  at.  Thus  drawings  de- 
pend on  the  gentlest  understatement  tor 
their  effect.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pointed 
out  that  Raphael  drew  on  any  work  he 
thought  to  be  oi  value  but  that,  though  he 
was  always  imitating,  he  was  always  origi- 
nal. This  ability  of  an  artist  to  imprint  his 
personality  on  a  drawing  is  what  makes 
collecting  such  a  delight. 

It  is  clear  from  Vasari's  Lives  oj  the  Artists 
that  draw  any  was  considered  important  by 
the  lav  public  in  Italy  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  relates  that  in  1501  crowds 
flocked  to  see  the  drawings  of  Leonardo 
and  Michelangelo.  Along  with  Ghiberti, 


KING  LOUIS  XV  WAS  NOT 

A  BUYER.  HE  ALREADY 
HAD  ENOUGH  "RUBBISH." 


Cennino  Cennini,  and  other  early  writers 
on  Italian  art,  Vasari  was  convinced  of  the 
primacy  of  drawing,  regarding  it  as  the 
foundation  stone  of  all  art.  It  was  largely 
because  of  his  zeal  as  a  collector,  connois- 
seur, and  historian  that  drawings  were  no 
longer  thrown  away  once  their  immediate 
purpose  had  been  fulfilled. 

Since  those  days,  the  story  of  the  old- 
master-drawings  market  has  been  one  long 
saga  of  chances  seized  and  chances  lost, 
impassioned  pleas  to  benefactors  and  gov- 
ernments to  find  what  now  seem  footling 
sums  to  secure  for  posterity  some  of  the 
greatest  of  all  works  of  art.  The  protago- 
nists in  these  battles  have  been  the  con- 
verts, the  cognoscenti,  the  connoisseurs 
— all  who  have  seen  the  light  and  recog- 
nize the  unique  expressive  power  of  a  great 
drawing.  The  antagonists  have  usually 
been  the  benighted  officials  in  whose  pow- 
er it  lay  to  come  forward  with  funds. 

The  French  royal  collection  itself  came 
into  existence  more  or  less  by  accident, 
thanks  to  the  financial  problems  of  a  bank- 
er named  Jabach,  whose  5,500  drawings 
were  acquired  by  the  king  in  1671.  Louis 
XIV  continued  to  enrich  his  cabinet  des 
dessins,  but  opportunities  were  lost  under 
his  successor.  When  the  important  Crozat 
collection  came  on  the  market  in  1741, 
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"A  Seated  Male  Nude,  "  a  chalk  drawing  by 
Batoni,  realized  $12, 100  at  Sotheby's. 

Louis  XV  was  not  a  buyer,  Cardinal  Fleury 
having  given  his  opinion  that  the  king  had 
enough  rubbish  (assez  de  fatras) .  The  royal 
collection,  nationalized  during  the  Revo- 
lution, was  augmented  hy  purchases  and 
"appropriations"  in  the  ensuing  period. 

Great  chances  were  lost  or  nearly  lost  in 
England  too.  The  portrait  painter  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  was  a  passionate  collec- 
tor who  wangled  three  Raphaels  out  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  1820s  in  return 


for  .1  promise  to  paint  anything  the  duke 
might  wish.  Lawrence  died  in  18?0,  and 

his  collect  ion,  which  included  270  Ra- 
phaels and  Michelangelos  and  as  many 
drawings  by  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Claude, 
and  Poussin,  was  offered  under  the  terms 
of  his  will  to  George  IV  en  bloc  for 
118,000.  I  his  was  under  halt  its  market 
value  at  the  time,  butaftei  (  reorge's  death 
the  government  vacillated,  finally  declin- 
ing the  offer  in  1834-  The  executors  sold 
the  collection  to  Lawrence's  dealer  friend 
Samuel  Woodburn,  who  continued  the 
struggle  ro  rind  a  single  buyer,  as  Lawrence 
had  wished.  It  was  nor  until  1842,  when 
the  Louvre  had  gotten  its  hands  on  some  of 
Lawrence's  important  Italian  drawings, 
that  a  safe  home  was  found  for  the  remain- 
ing Raphaels  and  Michelangelos,  at  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  in  Oxford.  The  sum 
finally  paid  was  £7,000,  or  £240,000 
($360,000)  in  today's  money — a  sum  that 
would  not  now  he  enough  to  buy  a  single 
major  drawing.  Neither  the  university  of 
Oxford  nor  the  government  had  contrib- 
uted a  penny  to  the  purchase  price. 

A  depressing  sequel  to  this  story  was 
enacted  in  1984.  The  duke  of  Devon- 
shire's home,  Chatsworth,  costs  over  a 
million  pounds  a  year  to  keep  up.  To  make 
ends  meet,  the  duke's  trustees  decided  to 
sell  off  seventy  of  the  two  thousand  or  so 
drawings  that  make  up  one  of  the  world's 
finest  private  collections.  The  British  Mu- 
seum was  given  first  refusal  at  a  price  of 


Tiepolo's  study  for  his  Caesar  Shown  the  Severed  Head  ot  Pompey  brought  $88,000. 
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,111  i  ommissn 
id  pettily  coum 
.  ivino 
lie  duke  wis  in  no  mood 
ogling  and   instructed 
auction.  The  sale  real- 
inillion.  Britain's  loss  was  the  rest 
irld's  Main.  Most  of  the  seventy 
drawings  have  left  Britain — one  Raphael 
went  to  Mrs.  Seward  Johnson  for  over  $5 
million;   the  two-million-dollar  Raphael 
and  others   to   the   Getty,   at  Malihu — 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  seen  by  a  wider 
public.  In  theory  anyone  can  ask  to  see  any 
of  the  British  Museum's  2.5  million  prints 
and  drawings,  yet  only  a  few  thousand 
have  been  on  display. 

Each  of  the  leading  New  York  auction 
houses  holds  one  major  sale  of  old-master 
drawings  ever  v  year.  At  the  Sotheby's  Jan- 
uary auction,  just  over  200  drawings 
changed  hands  for  $1.4  million.  The  10 
percent  highest-priced  lots  averaged 
$40,000;  the  remaining  90  percent  in- 
cluded some  fine  and  rare  images  but  sold 
at  an  average  of  just  $3,000.  In  addition  to 
its  other  major  annual  sale  in  London, 
Sotheby's  holds  an  irresistible  auction  of 
minor  old-master  drawings  in  the  spring. 


MILLION-DOLLAR 
LEAGUE 

The  best  of  these  can  hit  a  million: 

Andrea  del  Verrocchio  (1435-1488) 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  ( 1452-1519) 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (1475-1564) 

Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (ca.  1485-1547) 

"Raphael"  Sanzio  (1483-  1520) 

Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  (ca.  1492-1543) 

Andrea  Mantegna  (1431-1506) 

Tiziano  Vecelli,   "Titian'-'   (ca.    1477— 

1576) 

Jacopo  Robusti,    "Tintoretto"   (1518- 

1594) 

Francesco  Mazzola,    "II   Parmigianino' 

(1503-1540) 


TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR 
LEAGUE 

Fine  drawings  bv  these  ten  can  sometimes 

be  had  for  under  $10,000: 

Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo  (1696-1770) 

Giovanni   Domenico  Tiepolo   ( 1 727 — 

1804) 

Pier  Francesco  Mola  (1612-1666) 

Carlo  Mara tta  (1625-1713) 

Benedetto  Luti  (1666-1724) 

Simone  Cantarini,  "Simone  da  Pesaro" 

(1612-1648) 

Camillo  Procaccini  (1551-1629) 

Luca  Cambiaso  (1527-1585) 

Salvator  Rosa  (1615-1673) 

Luca  Giordano  (1634-1705) 


The  April  sale  this  year  included  450  lots 
sold  at  an  average  of  $600.  An  early-sev- 
enteenth-century Florentine  figure  of  a 
kneeling  monk  fetched  $750;  a  red-chalk 
study  of  a  male  nude  by  Giovanni  Battista 
Cipriani,  together  with  two  further  studies 
by  the  same  artist,  could  be  had  tor  $850; 
and  an  attractive  eighteenth-century  Ve- 
netian "  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  "  in 
red  and  black  chalk  sold  for  $360. 

At  present  only  a  third  of  all  drawings 


Fine  drawings  like  Cipriani's  study  of  a  male  nude  are  available  for  about  $600. 


sold  at  auction  are  firmlv  attributed.  Many 
saleroom  experts  are  scholars  in  their  own 
right,  yet  covering  so  vast  a  field  their 
attributions  need  not  be  regarded  as  cast- 
iron,  and  differences  of  opinion  occur 
even  among  experts  in  one  firm.  Their 
views  are  widely  respected  nonetheless, 
and  the  saleroom  code  for  describing  draw- 
ings— printed  at  the  front  of  the  cata- 
logue— is  an  important  guide  to  quality. 
The  pecking  order  starts  with  full  attribu- 
tion, indicated  by  use  of  the  artist's  entire 
name.  "Attributed  to  X"  means  probably 
by  the  artist;  "Studio  or  Workshop  of  X" 
means  executed  in  the  artist's  workshop  or 
studio,  possibly  under  his  supervision. 
Next  comes  "Circle  of  X,"  meaning  a  work 
of  the  period  of  the  artist  and  showing  his 
influence;  next  is  "Follower  of  X,"  mean- 
ing executed  in  the  artist's  style  but  not  by 
a  pupil;  next,  "Mannet  of  X,"  meaning  in 
the  artist's  style  but  of  a  later  date;  and 
finally,  "After  X,"  meaning  a  copy  of  any 
date.  The  value  relationship  between  top 
and  bottom  of  the  scale  can  be  more  than  a 
thousand  to  one. 

The  field  of  Italian  old-master  drawings 
spans  the  five  centuries  to  1800  and  takes 
in  the  work  of  several  thousand  artists, 
from  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  the  unknown, 
ungifted  students  who  dropped  out  of  art 
school  in  their  first  year.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons, few  really  poor  works  have  survived, 
though  there  are  many  drawings  now  cata- 
logued as  "Follower  of"  or  "Manner  of" 
whose  authors  may  never  be  identified.  In 
the  middle  and  upper  ranges,  the  research 
now  going  on  into  the  work  of  the  pupils 
and  studio  assistants  of  the  great  masters, 
not  least  by  American  graduate  students, 
is  bound  to  produce  a  steady  flow  of  new 
attributions.  The  case  for  buying  drawings 
in  this  field  rests  on  the  neglect  of  recent 
years  and  on  solid  aesthetic  value.  □ 
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Siyopanka,  shakuhachi,  dizi, 
yokubue:  they  may  sound  like 
figments  of  Dr.  Seuss's  imagi- 
nation, but  Carol  Wincenc 
knows  better.  So  will  the  au- 
dience at  her  second  Interna- 
tional Flute  Festival,  which 
runs  from  August  12  to  August 
16  at  the  Ordway  Music 
Theatre,  in  Saint  Paul,  Min- 
nesota. Last  summer's  concerts 
drew  raves  from  the  press,  and 
enthusiastic  houses.  This 
year's  presentations  will  build 
on  that  success,  once  again  cel- 
ebrating the  diversity  of  the 
world's  flutes,  from  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  siyopanka  to  Ja- 
pan's shakuhachi  and  yoku- 
bue, the  Chinese  dizi,  and  the 
Irish  pennywhistle. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Wincenc's  programs  have 
found  such  a  ready  following. 
The  number  of  Americans  who 
play  the  flute  for  their  own  enjoyment  is 
considerable.  The  National  Flute  Associa- 
tion, which  has  a  membership  of  nearly 
4,000  teachers,  students,  and  players,  esti- 
mates that  there  are  at  least  8,000  serious 
amateurs.  There  are  also  over  forty  smaller 
flute  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
most  of  which  put  on  regular  festivals. 

"I'm  an  ethnic  nut,"  says  Wincenc, 
explaining  why  her  own  festival  got 
started.  A  classical  flutist  (who  plays  both 
a  silver  and  a  gold  Brannen-Cooper),  she 
is  also  uncommonly  eclectic.  As  artistic 
director  of  the  festival,   she  has  pro- 


CaROL  WINCENC'S  FESTIVAL 

CELEBRATES  FLUTES— 
HER  OWN  AND  MANY  OTHERS 

BY  LESLEY  VALDES 
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grammed  not  only  exotica  but  also 
Quantz,  Vivaldi,  jazz,  and  salsa.  "The 
flute  is  the  instrument  of  all  cultures," 
Wincenc  says.  "It  may  even  be  the  first 
instrument — well,  the  first  to  be  blown 
into."  Before  even  the  6,000-year-old 
panpipes,  the  thirty-seven-year-old  flutist 
concedes,  there  probably  was  some  form  of 
drum. 

Wincenc   (whose  name   rhymes  with 


Though  Wmceixc  plays  classic 

Brannen-Coopers,  she  also  has  an  car 

attuned  to  the  piccolo  (lower  left), 

exotic  Rumanian  panpipes  (right),  and  the 

Chinese  bamboo  flute  (bottom). 

incense)  credits  her  Czechoslovak  and  Irish 
roots  for  her  longtime  interest  in  music  of 
other  cultures.  Her  grandfather  learned  to 
play  the  violin  from  a 
Gypsy,  she  says,  regret- 
ting that  she  never  heard 
him;  her  mother  took  her  to  Irish  festivals 
when  she  was  growing  up  in  Buffalo.  Since 
both  her  parents  are  musicians — her  father 


mother's  braiding  her  hair 
every  morning  as  she  gave  a 
piano  lesson. 

Actually,  she  says,  her  flute 
festival  was  Jay's  idea.  "Jay"  is 
the  publicist  Jay  K.  Hoffman,  a 
longtime  presenter  of  music 
events  and  cofounder  of  the 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  at  Lin- 
coln Center. 

Wincenc  signed  on  with 
Hoffman  two  years  ago.  She 
brought  impressive  creden- 
tials: a  master's  degree  from  the 
Juilliard  School,  studies  with 
Marcel  Moyse  at  Marlboro,  the 
1978  Naumburg  Prize,  and  five 
earlier  years  with  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra.  But  she 
wanted  a  solo  career,  and  in 
1984  she  had  only  about  forty 
engagements.  So,  she  was  a  lit- 
tle surprised  at  Hoffman's  sug- 
gestion that  she  develop  her 
own  festival. 

"I  don't  develop  festi- 
vals," she  told  him;  "I 
*  play  the  flute."  Unde- 
terred, the  self-styled 
"nurturer  of  artists' 
dreams"  told  her  to  let  her 
fantasies  go.  Within  a  few 
days,  Hoffman  had  a  five- 
page  memo  from  Win- 
cenc outlining  a  "three- 
day  bash  of  flutes. " 

"The  way  1  saw  it, "  says 
Hoffman,  "Jean-Pierre  Rampal  and  James 
Galway  have  stimulated  the  desire  to  hear 
the  flute,  but  whenever  these  guys  come 
back  they  give  you  the  same  thing.  I  felt 
the  rime  had  come  when  the  two  famous 
male  flutists  were  so  busy  performing 
around  the  world  on  their  gigs  that  it  left  a 
big  space  tor  a  woman  who  has  leadership 


— 
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an  educator  and  leader  of  community 
orchestras,  her  mother  a  former  piano 
teacher — music  has  dominated  her  life. 
One  of  her  earliest  memories  is  of  her 


and  talent.  Carol  Wincenc  really  gives  you 
something  different." 

Plenty  of  people  in  the  music  business 
would  have  disagreed.  In  fact,  music  man- 
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.er  k>r  a  fluti 
ition  chat  the\ 
esent  more  than  one 
simply  not  en 
.part  from  Ramp.il,  who 
flute  .  raze,  and  Galway,  who 
i\ved,    most  solo  flutists   would   he 
thrilled  with  thirty  concerts  a  season  and 
lees   in   the   $3,000-to-$4,000   range— 
though  expenses  for  travel,  publicity,  ac- 
companist, and  commissions  reduce  their 
fee  to  three  figures.  So,  flutists  who  refuse 
to  settle  for  jobs  within  an  orchestra  have 
little  choice  but  to  branch  out.  Two  wom- 
en who  (along  with  Wincenc)  would  fig- 
ure on  almost  anyone's  short  list  of  preem- 
inent flutists  have  found  their  own,  cre- 
ative solutions  to  the  problem.   Eugenia 
Zukerman  also  works  as  a  television  host 
and  scriptwriter.  Paula  Robison  codirects 
the  chamber-music  programs  at  the  Spole- 
to,  USA,  Festival. 

Although  flutists  have  a  vast  repertory 
of  concertos  to  choose  from,  symphony 
managers  are  reluctant  to  book  the 
flute  and  rarely  ask  for  any  but  a  few 
standard  items,  three  by  Mozart,  a      ^-= 
tew  by  Bach  and  Vivaldi,  and  the 
Khachaturian.    "Besides,"   says 
Charles  Hamlen,   of  IMG  Artists, 
who  has  been  Wincenc's  manager  for 
nine  years,  "unless  Rampal  or  Gal- 
way is  playing,   orchestras  say  it 
doesn't   have   wide   audience   ap- 
peal." 

if  booking  an  orchestra  date  is 
tough,  getting  recitals  is  even  harder. 
That  is  unfortunate,  since  the  solo 
and  chamber  repertory  is  wide.  Bach 
to  Schubert,  Poulenc  to  Griffes  and 
Varese — all  have  written  beguilingly 
for  the  flute,  but  rarely  tor  the  flute 
alone.  "Booking  flutists  automati- 
cally involves  other  options,"  Win- 
cenc says.  "You've  got  to  think  flute 
and  tlute-with."  Wincenc  finds  her 
instrument  especially  attractive  with 
guitar,  harp,  or  voice.  "Not  that  flute 
and  piano  isn't  beautiful,  but  the 
flute's  timbre  blossoms  more  in  un- 
usual combinations."  A  typical  Win- 
cenc program  in  April  featured  works 
by  J.  S.,  C.P.E.,  and  W.  F.  Bach 
with  these  combinations:  flute  and 
harpsichord;  flute  duet;  flute,  sopra- 
no, ar.  '  small  string  ensemble;  and  lute 
and  strings.  Needless  to  say,  with  so  many 
artists  it  was  also  expensive. 

N ,  >r  content  with  exploring  the  existing 

Wincenc  is  busy  procuring 

he,  Paula  Robison,  and 

i,  another  prominent  flut- 


ist,  landed  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  commission 
new  compositions  from  Joseph  Schwant- 
ner,  Paul  Schoenfield,  and  Robert  Beaser. 
Wincenc  and  Sharon  Isbin  have  also  com- 
missioned a  flute-guitar  duo  from 
Joan  Tower.  More  recently,  Win- 
cenc put  together  a  package  of  grants  g 
to  commission  a  flute  concerto  from 
Lukas  Foss,  which  she  premiered 
with  her  hometown  Buffalo  Philhar- 
monic during  its  fiftieth  anniversary' 
this  year.  The  event  carried  special 
resonance.  Wincenc's  father  served 
as  assoc  iate  conductor  of  the  orches- 
tra in  the  years  before  Foss  became 
its  music  director. 

Though  lovers  of  classical  music 
are  often  cool  to  new  compositions, 
Wincenc  rarely  has  much  trouble 
putting  untried  material  across.  She 
has  a  wonderful  rapport  with  her  lis- 
teners. She  thrives  on  the  spotlight, 
arrives  onstage  with  an  eager  stride, 
and  frequently  hams  it  up  when 
making   impromptu   remarks 
from  the  stage.  People  love  it. 
"My  father  used  to  tell  me, 
'You've  got  to  kiss  your  au- 
dience,' "  Wincenc  remem- 
bers. 

According  to  Hoffman,  the 
flute  festival  has  certainly 
served  one  of  its  original  pur- 
poses— to  promote  Wincenc. 
"After  the  Ordway,  the  debut 
with  the  London  Symphony 
came  through,  she  was  asked  to 
open  Mostly  Mozart  at  both 
the  Kennedy  and  Lincoln  cen- 
ters, and  she  was  invited  to 
tour  Japan  and  Korea.  We're 
also  talking  about  a  Vienna 
summer  festival  in  1987."  Her 
fees  have  shot  up  accordingly. 
This  season  she  has  over  sev- 
enty engagements,  nearly  dou- 
ble what  she  had  two  years  ago. 
A  mini-version  of  her  festival 
will  be  held  at  the  92nd  Street 
Y,  in  New  York,  on  September 
11  and  13.  Her  "Flute  Cara- 
van" programs,  which  also  fea- 
ture the  jazz  flutist  Steven  Ku- 
jala  and  the  Navaho-LIte  flut- 
ist Carlos  Nakai,  will  tour  college 
campuses  in  the  fall. 

Of  course,  what  in  hindsight 
seems  a  brilliant  arts-marketing 
coup  could  have  been  a  flop.  It 
helped  that  Hoffman  chose  the  Ord- 
wav  as  a  venue:  after  opening  only 


last  year,  the  elegant  $45  million  project 
needed  creative  programming  to  attract 
media  attention.  Besides,  from  her  days 
with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Wincenc  already  enjoyed  an  excellent 
local  reputation.  Nevertheless,  for 
the  Ordway  to  budget  some  $50,000 
^  for  three  nights  of  flute  music,  with 
quite  a  few  unknown  performers, 
was  a  gamble.  The  odds  brightened 
when  Jean-Pierre  Rampal  agreed  to 
play  on  the  opening  program. 

"It  meant  an  instant  sellout  that 
first  night,"  says  Jane  Cooper,  the 
Ordway's  marketing  vice-president. 
The  second  night,  which  was  given 
over  to  ethnic  performers,  atten- 
dance was  90  percent  of  the  1,800- 
seat  capacity.  At  the  final,  classical 
evening,  it  dropped  to  75  percent. 
All  the  same,  the  figures  were  high 
enough  to  support  a  commitment  of 
$45,000  from  the  Ordway  toward 
this  year's  festival,  though  this  time 
Rampal  will  not  appear.  Cooper  is 
confident  that  last  year's  customers 
will  return — with  friends. 

"The  largest  surprise  for  me  was 
how  much  fun  the  1985  festival 
turned  out  to  be,"  she  notes,  adding 
that  it  was  one  of  last  year's  biggest 
summer  attractions.  "Julius  Baker 
played  only  the  first  night,  but  he 
was  having  such  a  great  time,  he 
stayed  to  hear  the  others;  and  the 
traditional  flutists  were  virtuosos  of 
overwhelming  quality.  When  Suiho 
Tosha  played,  it  was  so  quiet  in  the 
room  you  could  hear  your  heart  beat. 
The  gentlemen  from  the  Andes 
were  absolutely  crazy,"  she  says  of 
Pepe  Santana's  Andean  group,  Ta- 
huantinsuyo.  "They  hopped  and 
pranced  down  the  halls  like  a  barrel- 
ful  of  puppies.  People  started  clap- 
ping with  them.  It  was  one  of  those 
magical  things." 

The  traditional  flutists,  who 
usually  play  at  museums  or  record  on 
obscure  small  folk  labels,  thought 
so,  too.  "We  perform  for  a  lot  of  edu- 
cational institutions  and  cultural 
festivals  with  professionals,  but  we 
were  never  at  a  festival  of  this  quality 
before,"  says  Santana.  For  him, 
making  music  and  maintaining  his 
South  American  traditions  are  a 
sideline.  (He  is  also  an  architect,  in 

Local  variations  on  a  universal  theme: 

"ethnic"  flutes  from  the  Andes  (left) 

and  Morocco. 
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STOWAWAY  ROWER  

Rowers  require  elbow  room.  Bui  when  the  workoul  is  over,  why  have  your  home 
a  health  club?  The  new  Stowawaj  Rower  from  Vitamaster 
slides  shul  after  use.  n 
Storage  space.  Slew  it 

behind  a  door,  in  back 
of  a  couch,  under  a  bei 
Takes  less  room  than 
suitcase,  packs  all  the 

quality  you  need,  for  a 

tiist  class  workout. 

Padded  contour  seat 

with  nylon  teller 

riding  on  chrome 

rails  for  comfortable  quiet  rowing  action.  Single  rowing 

aim  with  hydraulic  tension  resistance,  I 'J  dial  adjustable 

settings,  from  ladylike  to  linebacker  strength.  Hefty 

tubular  steel  construction.  No  Mar  Coot  pads  protect 

floor  or  carpets.  Kits  nicely  in  a  budget,  too,  only 

$99.00  ($11.95)  #VMA1522. 


ooking  like 


INFRARED  IMPROVEMENT 


GOURMET  POPCORN 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  FLAVORS 


Home  infrared  heat  treatments  are  an  in- 
creasingly popular  form  of  natural  pain 
relief.  Now  the  means  of  applying  that  heat 
have  been  significantly  improved.  Heating  sur- 
face has  been  tripled,  the  larger  contour  head 
comfortably  angled  for  reaching  neck  and  back. 
The  replaceable  interior  infrared  bulb  is  now 
lOw,  giving  45%  more  heat.  The  new  Infralux 
relieves  muscular  aches  and  pains,  sinus  head- 
aches, arthritis,  bursitus,  backache,  neuralgia. 
Reaches  deeper  than  heating  pads  or  hot  water 
bottles.  Dilates  blood  vessels,  increases  cell 
metabolism,  soothes  irritated  nerves.  UL-listed. 
$39.00  ($3.95)  #A1524. 


Most  electric  and  hot  air  poppers  "puff 
the  corn  more  than  they  "pop"  it,  leaving 
it  tough  with  hard  centers.  This  flat-bottomed 
stove-top  popper  reaches  475  (electric  pop- 
pers typically  operate  at  350°)  and  pops  full 
in  two  minutes  with  4  quarts  of  the  best 
popcorn  you  ever  tasted.  Stirring  paddle  with 
through-the-handle  crank  virtually  eliminates 
burnt  or  unpopped  kernels.  Wooden  handfe 
for  safe  grip,  two  dump  lids.  Pop  without  oil 
for  delicious  diet  popcorn,  :!25  calories  per 
giant  bowl.  Produce  tender,  fluffy,  old  fash 
ioned  movie  theater  popcorn,  $25.00  ($3.95) 
#A15():i.  For  taste-tempting  flavored  popcorn, 
a  selection  of  3  gourmet  flavors — raspberry, 
praline  and  caramel  — enough  for  (i  more 
gallons  of  popcorn,  costs  $10.00  ($1.95) 
#A15043 


FOOD  FOR  WOOD 

Most  of  the  conven 
ience  waxes  you 
buy  actually  dry  out 
wood  instead  of  notir 
ishing  it.  What's  the 
alternative','  Our  choice 
is  Williamsville  Wax.  It 
is  made  ol  beeswax  and 
lemon  oil,  heal  blended 
with  other  natural  oils. 
It  can  be  used  on  any  type  of  wood,  any  type  of 
finish,  on  paneling  or  kitchen  cabinets  as  well 
as  line  furniture.  Williamsville  Wax  is  super  for 
restoring  neglected  or  mistreated  wood.  We  can 
send  twoS-oz.  bottles  for$13.00  ($2.95)  #A14312. 
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The  first  thing  to  amaze  you  about  this  cus- 
tom chronograph  is  its  array  of  useful  fea- 
tures. But  the  real  surprise  is  the  whist lestop 
price:  under  $50.  The  Diver's  Watch  is  rated 
waterproof  to  5  atmospheres  (over  150').  The 
movable  bezel,  case  and  band  are  all  "black 
chrome"  plated  in  a  rugged  matte  finish.  Two 
sunken  faces  provide  fully  independent  digital 
and  analog  timekeeping,  so  you  can  set  one 
face  to  home  time  and  one  to  travel  time.  Date, 
day  and  month  display;  alarm;  1/100  second 
chronograph  with  lap  timer;  choice  of  hourly 
chime,  12  or  24-hour  format.  Precision  Japanese 
movement,  1-yr.  warranty.  $39.00  ($4.95) 
#A1490. 


ORDERING  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  GUARANTEE:  We  ship  via  United 

Parcel  Sertnce  wherever  possible  to  insure  prompt  delivery  The  price 
of  each  item  is  shown  followed  by  its  skipping  and  handling  charges 
in  I  !  lir  suit  In  mill  lit,  item  price  plus  shipping  mid  handling 
charges  for  each  item  ordered  to  arrive  at  the  total  price  of  each  item. 
If  you  are  h<>i  satisfied  for  any  reason,  return  the  article  In  us 
within  30  days,  and  we'll ,  i  bange  it  or  refund  the  cost,  pt  >  your 
instructions. 


H.M.  SPECIALTIES  c/o  TOOLS  FOR  LIVING                 "SMSMSKE  800-228-6266 '"a'SMSS 

DEPT.  CNEC  086;  P.O.  BOX  1574,  RADIO  CITY  STATION;  NY,  NY  10101           the  above  number  is  for  ordering  only  for  customer  inquiries  call  12011 569  9717 

SEND  TO  (PLEASE  PRINT) 

ITEM  NO 

QUANTITY 

DESCRIPTION/COLOR 

ITEM  PRICE 

SHPG  &HNDLG 

TOTAL  PRICE 

ADDRESS 

CITY                                                                 STATE                     ZIP 

ENCLOSED  IS  A  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  (NO  CASH  PLEASE) 

F0RS                     PAYABLE  TO  H.M  SPECIALTIES 

WE  ALSO  ACCEPT    □  MASTERCARD    □  VISA      EXP  DATE                                                                                                    ENCLOSED  IS  S1  00  FOR  YOUR  NEW  TOOLS  FOR  LIVING  CATALOG 
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ART  GUIDE 

37  (French/Engiish) 
de  TAcademie  Frangaise 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
BILINGUAL  EDITION 
FRENCH/ENGLISH 

Hard  bound  volume  of  1325  pages 
(of  which  more  than  1000  in  colour)  -format:  20  x  15  cm. 

This  luxurious  guide  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of" 
works  chosen  amongst  the  most  representative  of  our  century 
some  are  less  well  known  but  are  no  less  important  in 
understanding  the  evolution  of  pictorial  art  and  the  different 
movements  which  have  influenced  it 

It  is  the  indispensable  intermediary  between  artists,  collectors 
and  art  dealers,  m  u  can  be  found 

•  the  complete  lists  with  names 
and  addresses  of  the  art  galleries 
of  the  principal  countries 

•  the  artists   their  galleries 
and  their  studios 

Orders  should  be  sent  to 

EDITIONS  SERMADIRAS 

11,  rue  Arsene-Houssaye.  75008  Paris -Tel.:  (1)47.66.51.21  + 

X 

ANNUAIRE  DE  L'ART  INTERNATIONAL/INTERNATIONAL  ART  GUIDE 

1986-1987  O 

Tarifs 
France   240  hF  +  postage   40  FF  =  280  FF 
Abroad :  240  FF  +  postage  45  FF  or  by  air  mail :  1 30  FF 

Number  of  copies:  x  240  FF  +  postage  : Total: 

Name: 

Address  Country 

All  orders  must  rx  accompagmed  by  paymenl  in  order  to  be  taken  into  consideration  , 


•  the  French  auctioneers 

•  the  museums,  the  French 
an  salons 

•  the  list  of  international 
art  critics. 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 
D  Please  bill  me 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 


name 


pleuse  print 


Address 

City  

State    ._ 


Zip 


Your  first  copy  will  r>e  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  weeks.  Look  for  it! 

jisseur.  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Macja- 
i\  ision  of  The  He..rst  Corporation. 

es  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
^ce  upon  request.  Payment 
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THE   LIVELY  ART'S 


New  Jersey. )  "Our  instruments  do  seem 
strange,"  he  remarks  of  the  panpipes 
(some  as  much  as  five  feet  high),  on  which 
he  plays  the  lively  rhythms  of  rourteenth- 
to  sixteenth-century  Incan  music.  "But  it 
is  always  good  to  know  other  people's  tra- 
ditions. Music  is  a  common  denominator. 
It  was  beautiful  to  hear  it  speaking  through 
all  these  flutes." 

"Until  the  Ordway  festival,  most  people 
didn't  even  know  my  culture  had  a  flute," 

"MY  FATHER  USED  TO  TELL  ME, 
'YOU'VE  GOT  TO  KISS  YOUR 
AUDIENCE.'"  WINCENC  HAS 

NOT  FORGOTTEN  HIS  ADVICE. 


says  Carlos  Nakai,  an  Arizonian  o{  the 
Navaho-Ute  tribe.  Now,  he  says,  requests 
for  the  melancholy  laments  he  plays  on  his 
handmade  cedarwood  instrument  have 
been  catching  on  with  audiences  other 
than  Native  Americans. 

At  the  festival,  Nakai  found  out  that 
the  modal  structures  and  improvisatory 
grace  notes  and  glissandos  he  uses  have 
similarities  with  Indian  music  from  other, 
far-distant  cultures.  The  jazzman  Kujala 
was  shocked  to  hear  the  modern  specialist 
Robert  Dick  using  slide  techniques  be- 
tween large  intervals  Kujala  thought  he 
himself  had  pioneered.  The  two  also  share 
such  difficult  techniques  as  circular 
breathing  (an  inhale-while-exhaling  pro- 
cess more  common  to  glassblowers)  and 
tricky  "overblowing"  (to  sound  more  than 
one  pitch  at  one  time).  And  although 
Dick  and  Kujala  play  modern,  keyed 
instruments,  both  feel  their  rawly  powerful 
work  has  a  much  closer  affinity  with  music 
of  Tosha's  keyless  wooden  yokubue  than, 
say,  with  the  more  mannerly  strains  of  J .  S. 
Bach.  "Many  'new'  Western  sounds  have 
been  known  for  centuries  in  other  cul- 
tures," Dick  notes — and  the  festival 
opened  his  eyes  to  something  else:  "We  sil- 
ly people  who  play  these  metal  flutes — we, 
too,  are  ethnics." 

Only  a  bit  in  jest,  he  says  he  was  so 
impressed  with  the  tlute  extravaganza  that 
he'd  like  to  have  Jay  Hoffman  working  for 
him,  as  would  a  lot  oi  the  other  partici- 
pants. "I  tried,"  says  Kujala,  "but  he'll  take 
only  one  flutist. "  Still,  no  one  is  complain- 
ing. "Carol's  festival  did  the  greatest  good 
for  its  creator,  which  is  only  right,"  Dick 
reflects,  "but  it  also  made  a  lot  of  good 
things  happen  tor  other  people."  □ 

Lesley  Vcdd^s  is  the  music  editor  of  Women's 
Wear  Dai.\. 
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Collection  of  the  Bayetische  Hypotheken-und-Wechsel 
Bank;  (top  tight)  date,  ca.  1630-31;  medium,  oil  on  wood; 
size,  163.6  cm  x  136.5  cm,  acquired  by  the  elector  Max 
Emanuel  in  1698  from  Gisbert  von  Colen,  in  Antwerp;  (bot- 
tom) Edouard  Manet,  Breakfast  in  the  Studio.  1868-69; 
medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  1 18  cm  x  154  cm.  Page  53:  Max 
Beckmann,  The  Temptation.  1936-37;  medium,  oil  on  can- 
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medium,  tempera  on  paper,  size,  120cmx  100  cm,  Mattioli 
Collection,  Milan.  Page  72;  (left  center)  Mitchell  Library, 
State  Library  of  New  South  Wales.  Page  73:  Medium,  mixed 
media.  Page  74:  Model,  Veronica  Webb/Bethann.  Page  75: 
Female  model,  Veronica  Webb/Bethann.  male  models:  (left) 
James  Neovoux/Madison  Avenue  Muscle,  (fight)  von  Hack- 
endahl/Madison  Avenue  Muscle.  Page  76:  (left)  Female 
mtxiel,  Vetonica  Webb/Bethann;  male  model,  von  Hacken- 
dahl/Madison  Avenue  Muscle;  (right)  model,  Marie- 
Sophie/Name.  Page  77:  Female  model,  Veronica  Webb/ 
Bethann;  male  mtxiel,  James  Neovoux/Madison  Avenue 
Muscle.  Page  78:  Female  model,  Marie-Sophie/Name;  male 
mtxiel.  Randy  Piazza/Madison  Avenue  Muscle.  Page  79: 
Female  models:  (left)  Katoucha/Bethann,  (right)  Tatiana/ 
Elite;  male  models:  (above)  Randy  Piazza/Madison  Avenue 
Muscle,  (below)  von  Hackendahl/Madison  Avenue  Muscle. 
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models:  (above)  Randy  Piazza/Madison  Avenue  Muscle, 
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82-85:  Financial  Times,  photographed  by  David  Hamsley;  p 
Financial  Times.  Pages  86-91:  Photos,  Gilles  Peress/Mag- 
num. Page  93:  Photo.  €  1986  Mark  Darley;  medium,  oil, 
powdered  pigments,  monobase,  utethane  enamel,  fluores- 
cent alkyd,  acrylic,  etched  magnesium,  aluminum,  and 
fiberglass;  size,  34'  x  30'.  Pages  98-103:  Photos,  Ferdinando 
Scianna/Magnum.  Page  104:  c  Christie's  Colour  Libtary, 
London;  photo,  A.  C  Cooper.  Pages  105-06:  e  Sotheby's, 
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AZZED1NE  ALAIA  SHOPPING  GUIDE  Pages  74-81 :  Bar- 
neys. New  York;  I.  Magnin.San  Francisco;  Alaia  Boutique, 
Beverly  Hills;  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas. 
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Now! 

Get  the  beautifully  upholstered,  matching  stool  free  when  you  order — 


THE  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  DESK 


Over  two-hundred  years  and  still  in  style!  The  Benjamin 
Franklin  Desk  is  a  reproduction  of  the  same  tables  used  by 
the  forefathers  of  our  country.  The  beauty  and  rich 
tradition  are  timeless. 

Add  charm  and  grace  to  almost  any  area  of  your  home 
with  this  totally  practical  piece  that  is  guaranteed  to 
bring  you  compliments  for  years  to  come.  The  desk  is 
constructed  of  sturdy  wood  materials  and  is  finished  in  a 
beautiful  rich  walnut  veneer. 

The  desk  measures  a  full  25K2"  x  19J£"  and  is  321/j"  high, 


which  is  plenty  for  all  your  writing  needs.  There  are  five 
cubby  compartments  and  one  drawer  to  help  you  get 
organized.  The  shelf  above  the  cubby  compartments  is 
perfect  for  keeping  your  pencils  and  other  accessories,  or 
for  displaying  vases  and  decorative  household  beauties. 
Free  offer  As  a  result  of  a  special  purchase,  you  will  also 
receive  the  upholstered  stool  that  matches  the  desk.  The 
stool  measures  14"  x  14"  and  is  18"  high.  It's  perfectly  sized 
for  use  with  the  desk,  or  as  a  separate  piece  in  another 
room.  But  order  now,  as  quantities  are  limited! 
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H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNBF  086;     P.O.  Box  2318,     FDR  Station;  New  York,  NY  10150 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPECIALTIESfor  $110.95  ($99.95  plus  $11  00  tor  shipping,  handling  &  insurance)  for  the 
Beniamin  Franklin  Desk  and  matching  Stool.  Or  charge  my  MasterCard  or  VISA  account  as  I  have  indicated. 


ACCOUNT  #_ 
SIGNATURE- 


(we  must  have  signature  for  charges) 


EXPIRATION  DATE  OE  CARD_ 
DAYTIME  PHONE  # 


SHIP  TO  (please  print). 
STREET 


APT.  #_ 


CITY- 


STATE. 


ZIP. 


(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  COD.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of  vour  order.  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever 
possible.  Overseas  orders  will  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Patcel  Post. 


The  Hearst  Corporation 


250  W  55  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019 
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coll  iborates  i  : 
I  Jiuliano,  while  the 
nello,  is  a  set  designer  in  his 
i  irked  with  Dino  De 
King  Kong  and  Orca.  But  Fel- 
or  no  Fellini,  what  the  artist  says  he 
[ikes  best  is  the  chance  to  forget  the  movies 
and  apply  his  talents  to  portraiture  and 
murals.  From  easels  and  photos  gaze  back 
the  familiar  faces  of  Fiat's  Gianni  Agnelli, 
Sophia  Lauren,  Claudia  Cardinale,  Chris- 
tina Ford,  and  the  former  American  am- 
bassador to  Italy  Daniel  Gardiner — all 
Geleng  subjects. 

Geleng  was  first  encouraged  to  do  mu- 
rals by  friends  who  had  admired  his  Fellini 
sets.  Executed  with  his  son  Giuliano,  they 
ring  with  Renaissance  and  baroque  echoes 
and  bear  such  classical  details  as  columns 
and  friezes.  One  mural,  blocking  Geleng's 
front  door  one  morning,  features  a  series  of 
repeating  arches  through  which  a  lush, 
Eden-like  landscape  is  visible,  as  if  seen 
from  an  elegant  Italian  portico. 

That  will  grace  a  wall  of  the  Roman 


The  muralist  Renaldo  Gelengand  son  Giulia- 
ni <  pause  before  a  recent  gelateria  fantasy. 

businesswoman  Marina  Zambotti's  new 
country  home.  The  count  and  countess 
Mariani  have  had  their  portraits  incorpo- 
rated into  a  Geleng  mural  for  their  Rome 
apartment;  the  Fendi  sisters,  of  fashion-fur 
fame,  are  planning  a  family  mural  with  a 
Roman  scene  as  background  (Geleng  says 
that  they  will  cloak  themselves  in  togas). 
He  has  just  completed  portraits  of  Giorgio 
Armani  and  the  ballet  dancer  Carla  Fracci 
and  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a 
mural  depicting  a  Who's  Who  of  ice- 
cream eaters,  for  the  famous  Rome  gelate- 
ria Delia  Palma,  near  the  Pantheon. 

And  what  next?  More  of  his  own  work; 
and,  o{  course,  more  for  Fellini.  "He  is  a 
tough  man  to  work  with,"  chuckles  Ge- 
leng. "After  all,  he  has  an  actress  wife  and 
has  managed  to  use  her  no  more  than  three 
times  in  his  career.  However,  he  is  starting 
on  a  new  project.  And  he  hasn't  run  out  of 
ideas  in  forty-five  years. " 

— Deborah  Gimelson 


The  Great  Montreal  Smoked  Meat  Debate 


The  argument  is  as  impassioned  as  the  one 

about  trie  best  delicatessen  in  New  York, 

or  the  most  toothsome  barbecued  ribs  in 

the  Midwest.  In  Montreal,  everybody  has 

•  >n  on  where  in  the    ity  to  locate 

md  viande  fumee,  or 

s  >ure:  it  should 

dark  mustard 


and  piled  an  inch  high  with  hand-sliced 
pickled-and-smoked  beet  brisket  from 
choice  Alberta  steer  (Ontario  steer  will  not 
do,  thank  you). 

Smoked  meat  is  neither  corned  beet  nor 
pastrami  bur  something  in  between,   an 

The  humble  coi  tender  on  St.  Laurent  St. 


indigenous  Montreal  hybrid.  The  brisket 
(or  tatty  chest  of  the  steer),  normally  uti- 
lized for  corned  beef,  is  smoked  instead  o{ 
boiled,  and  peppered  and  spiced  to  make  it 
taste  a  bit  closer  to  pastrami  (though  pas- 
trami is  made  from  a  shoulder  cut).  Its 
inimitable  flavor  comes  from  the  several 
weeks  of  dry  pickling  in  secret  spices  and 
brine,  followed  by  hours  of  smoking  in  spe- 
cially patented  ovens. 

One  of  the  shops  serving  the  delicacy  is 
Ben's,  at  990  Maisonneuve  West.  A  spa- 
cious, art  deco-style  deli,  it  is  invariably 
crammed  with  tourists  feasting  on  the 
smoked  meat.  Ben's  claims  to  have  in- 
vented the  viande  fumee:  an  in-house  bro- 
chure explains,  "It  was  back  in  1908  when 
Ben  Kravit:  and  his  wife  produced  the  first 
smoked  meat  sandwich.  .  .  .  He  remem- 
bered the  juicy  smoked  briskets  of  beet  that 
the  family  used  to  enjoy  back  in  his  native 
Lithuania.  So  he  decided  to  follow  the 
same  careful  curing  process.    ..." 

The  Lithuanian  genealogy  may  fly  at 
Ben's,  but  not  among  the  cognoscenti  who 
have  it  on  good  account  that  the  smoked 
meat  comes  from  a  Rumanian  Jewish  reci- 
pe. Bill  Brownstein,  a  free-lance  reporter 
for  the  Montreal  Gazette,  heard  tell  that 
smoked  meat  originated  with  his  Rumani- 
an great-great-uncle  on  his  mother's  side, 
who  smoked  his  brisket  outside  the  house 
on  St.  Laurent  Street.  Myer  Dunn,  fifty- 
nine  years  in  the  business  and  proprietor  of 
the  popular  Dunn's  delicatessen,  on  Ste. 
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Catherine  Street,  recalls  that  he — and 
Ben  Kravit:  too — used  tohuv  briskets  from 
,\  man  of  Rumanian  descent  named  Sam 
i.  loorsh,  in  1927.  Myer  is  sure:  "Itoriginal 
Iv  was  .1  Rumanian  dish.  But  whoevei 
Invented  it,  what  a  terrific  dish!" 

Experts  and  disillusioned  ex-customers 
complain  that  the  sacrosanct  sandwich  at 
Ben's  doesn't  taste  the  same,  wonderful 
way  it  did  when  the  late  Ben  Kravit:  ran 

ONE  DELI  PRODUCES  A 

HEDONIST'S  FEAST 

OF  FORK-TENDER  BRISKET. 

the  famous  deli.  1  hev  say  that  today's  bias 
ket   is   mass-produced,    indifferently 
smoked,  and — the  final  insult — cur  on  an 
automatic  sheer. 

That  is  not  the  way  it  is  done  at  Briskets, 
at  2055  Bishop  Street.  Saul  Ettinger,  a  co- 
owner,  explains  the  personal  touch  neces- 
sary in  the  preparation:  "Serving  smoked 
meat  is  a  ritual.  When  hand-sliced  by  an 
expert,  who  knows  how  to  carve  and  how 
to  mix  the  tat  and  the  lean,  a  sandwich  can 
taste  twice  as  good."  Briskets,  a  year  old 
and  in  an  upscale,  student-populated  area 
near  Concordia  University,  is  the  subject 
of  the  big  culinary  story  in  downtown 
Montreal.  This  is  the  first  new  delicates- 
sen in  decades  huilt  equipped  to  cure  and 
smoke  on  the  premises,  and  the  product  is 
getting  high  marks  from  the  demanding 
clientele.  Briskets  boasts  on  its  menu,  "In- 
jected brines  or  chemical  additives  are 
never  used."  That  is  a  welcome  departure 
from  the  quickly  cured  smoked  meats 
offered  in  the  delis  along  Ste.  Catherine 
Street,  which  are  pumped  full  with  sodium 
nitrite,  sodium  nitrate,  sodium  phos- 
phate, and  sodium  erythorbate. 

Schwartz's  Montreal  Hebrew  Delica- 
tessen, like  Briskets,  specializes  in  "old- 
fashioned" — i.e.,  thickly  cut  smoked 
meat — sandwiches.  In  fact,  Schwartz's,  at 
3895  St.  Laurent  Boulevard,  was  the  mod- 
el for  Briskets.  Schwartz's  has  been  pro- 
ducing smoked  meat  made  exactly  right  for 
decades:  a  hedonist's  feast  of  fork-tender 
pink  beef  brisket,  covered  with  an  amazing 
crust  of  special  spices. 

There  are  lines  of  people  outside  day 
and  night  waiting  to  squeeze  into  the  com- 
munal tables  and  shout  out  orders  to  the 
waiters.  We'll  let  them  decide  where  the 
most  delicious  sandwich  is  served.  After 
all,  thousands  of  French-Canadians  can- 
not he  wrong  about  a  Jewish  deli: 
Schwartz's  is  deservedly  a  legend,  the  very 
best  spot  for  smoked  meat  in  Montreal 
and,  therefore,  on  earth.    — Gerald  Peary 
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Reading  to  Go 

hese  days  only  the  intrepid,  the  c  an 
ny,  and  the  contrarians  are  traveling 

in  Europe  and  the  Middle  Hast.  The 
rest  of  us  have  to  foray  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  or  else  travel  vicariously. 
Hither  way,  \\e  inevitably  find  ourselves  in 
travel  bookstores,  those  sometimes 
strange  hybrids  mixing  guidebooks,  travel 
writing,  and  maps  with  walking  shoes, 
compasses,  and  portable  smoke  alarms. 
The  best  of  them,  however,  stick  mainly 
to  the  written  word  and  leave  the  hard- 
ware to  Abercrombie  &  Hitch. 

The  paradigm  may  be  Traveller's  Book- 
store (22  West  Fifty-second  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10019;  212-664-0995).  There, 
Candace  Olmsted,  Jane  Grossman,  and 
their  knowledgeable  staff  have  an  in- 
formed opinion  on  virtually  every  book  in 
the  store.  The  strength  of  Traveller's  is  in 


(2020  Smallman  Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15222;  phone:  412-281-2665).  The  store 
is  run  by  Shirley  Stark,  who  splits  her  rime 
selling  travel  books  and  teaching  architec- 
tural history  at  nearby  Carnegie -Mellon 
University.  Ask  Stark  for  some  of  her  per- 
sonal favorites,  and  she  is  likely  to  bring  up 
Sherman  Lee's  A  History  of  Far  Eastern  Art 
and  Robert  Branner's  Chartres  Cathedral. 

In  Chicago,  Sandmeyer's  (714  South 
Dearborn,  Chicago,  1L  60605;  312-922- 
2104)  has  more  than  ably  served  the 
Windy  C  aty's  literary  travel  needs  for  five 
years.  And  down  south,  Anthony  Good- 
man combines  a  travel  agency  with  a 
bookshop  at  A  Thousand  Words  for  the 
Compleat  Traveller  (600  Corporate 
Drive,  Suite  110,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33334;  305-771-1462).  This  amalgama- 
tion, says  Goodman,  allows  him  to  arrange 
travel  itineraries  to  fit  his  clients'  literary 
fantasies.  The  store  is  only  two  years  old, 


its  wide  range  of  travel  narratives  and  fic- 
tion. "We  stock  not  only  travel  books," 
says  Olmsted,  "but  good  reading."  While 
carrying  books  about  places  faraway  and 
foreign  (many  imported  from  British  pub- 
lishers), the  store  is  unique  in  its  selection 
of   reading  for  the  domestic  traveler. 

Across  the  continent  at  Book  Passage 
(51  Tamal  Vista,  Corte  Madera,  CA 
94025;  1-800-321-9785),  Elaine  Petrocel- 
li  offers  a  similarly  extensive  range  of  trav- 
el literature.  As  part  of  its  mail-order  busi- 
ness, the  store  will  construct  personalized 
book  packages  as  well  as  recommend  titles 
over  the  phone.  In  addition,  the  store  puts 
out  biannual  press  releases,  describing  the 
most  current  reading  for  a  particular  coun- 
try or  region.  These  valuable  compilations 
are  available  on  request. 

Travelers  with  an  interest  in  art  and 
architecture  should  consult  Travel  Bound 


but  Goodman  has  already  led  people  along 
the  trail  o{  Don  Quixote  in  Spain,  King 
Arthur  in  southwest  England,  and  Richard 
III  in  Brittany  and  Normandy. 

The  gray  eminence  among  travel  book- 
stores is  The  Complete  Traveller  (199 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10016; 
212-679-4339),  established  in  1979.  This 
store  has  the  country's  largest  selection  of 
old  and  rare  guidebooks,  over  two  thou- 
sand. They  include  many  of  the  famous 
original  Baedeker  guides,  which  were 
bombed  out  of  production  in  World  War 
II;  a  complete  line  of  Green  and  Red 
Michelin  guidebooks  and  all  the  Michelin 
maps;  and  a  large  number  of  the  original 
Works  Project  Administration  guides,  fast 
turning  into  valuable  collector's  items. 

— John  Beilenson 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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As  a  ritle,  Living  Well  Is  the 
Best  Revenge  ranks  with  the 
great  ones.  Calvin  Tomkins, 
who  wrote  the  graceful  biogra- 
phy of  the  gilded  couple  Ger- 
ald and  Sara  Murphy,  says  the 
phrase  is  a  "mordant  Spanish 
proverb"  that  Gerald  once  dis- 
covered. Bartlett's,  though, 
ascribes  it  to  an  Englishman, 
the  seventeenth-century  poet 
and  preacher  George  Herbert, 
who  definitely  did  not  make  it 
up  himself. 

Who  said  it  first  is  no  more  certain  than 
exactly  what  it  means,  though  in  Gerald 
Murphy's  case,  it  does  seem  to  have 
applied.  His  father  had  brought  him  up 
with  a  strictness  that  verged  on  the  fanati- 
cal. Partying  on  the  Riviera  with  the  likes 
of  Cole  Porter,  the  Fitzgeralds,  Heming- 
way, Dorothy  Parker,  and  Man  Ray  was  a 
kind  of  joyous  rebellion.  Who  of  the 
people  who  are  living  well  today  would 
also  feel  it  strikes  a  chord? 
y  Not  the  irreverent  man  of  letters 

*  GEORGE  PLIMPTON,  who  seized  this 
opportunity  to  take  a  crack  at  the  Mur- 
phys.  "I've  never  really  known  what  that 
phrase  meant.  I've  only  seen  it  hand- 
embroidered  on  small  cushions  in  winter 
homes  at  Palm  Beach — usually  on  the 
patio.  I  understand  the  Murphys  invented 
the  dictum,  but  I'll  bet  they  never  sat  on 
one  of  those  cushions,  unless  Gerald  and 
Sara  were  of  very  small  stature  indeed." 

9  The  jewelry  designer  PALOMA  PICAS- 

♦  SO,  whose  father  could  have  taught 
anybody  a  thing  or  two  about  living  the  full 
life,  remembers  the  world  the  Murphys 
knew  with  a  note  of  nostalgia.  "When  I 
was  a  little  girl,  we'd  go  to  the  beach  every 
day  at  La  Garoupe,  on  the  Cap  d'Antibes. 
My  father,  Olga  Koklova,  and  Coco  Cha- 
nel were  the  first  people  to  vacation  here 
in  the  summer.  Then  the  F.  Scott  Fitzger- 
alds and  the  Murphys  came.  It  didn't  mat- 
ter co  them  that  this  wasn't  the  in  pLce.  I 
myself  am  trying  to  explore  artistic  ven- 
tures and  live  freely  with  that  same  joie  de 

'.  father's  friends  had." 

.  emcee  extraoi  \in  lire,  puts 

is  on  the  word   "re- 

ili  daily  is  living  we!!, 


HOW,  FOR  YOU, 

IS  LIVING  WELL  THE 

BEST  REVENGE? 


then  I  hope  someday  I  can  get  lots  of  re- 
venge. So  far,  I'm  afraid  it's  the  other  way 
around  and  golf  is  getting  the  revenge." 
9  CATHY  HARDWICK,  the  fashion  de- 

♦  signer,  reports  happily  that  in  every- 
thing that  counts,  she  has  the  upper  hand. 
"I  was  once  on  this  terribly  rigid  schedule, 
and  employers  were  constantly  telling  me 
to  do  this,  do  that.  Now  I'm  the  boss. 
That's  the  essence  of  living  well.  I  leave 
work  when  I  want;  1  go  to  California  or 
take  the  Concorde  to  Eutope  whenever  I 
please.  I'm  a  free  woman.  What  could  be 
better?" 

9   Probably,  ARRIGO  CIPRIANI,  the  own- 

♦  er  of  Venice's  fabled  Harry's  Bar, 
comes  closer  to  the  folk  saying's  possible 
Freudian  core.  "I  proved  my  father 
wrong,"  he  says.  "That's  my  revenge.  My 
father  brought  me  to  the  bar  thirty-five 
years  ago,  one  hour  after  I  took  my  college 
entrance  exams,  and  told  me  I'd  never  be  a 
good  lawyer,  or  even  be  that  good  behind 
the  bar.  "Since  then,  the  younger  Cipriani 
has  opened  a  new  branch  in  New  York  that 
is  winning  raves.  "I've  certainly  shown  my 
father  I  could  handle  my  own." 

9  SEIJI  OZAVVA,  the  Japanese  music  di- 

♦  rector  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, has  another  slant  on  the  matter 
"My  father  loved  to  hang  out  in  akacho- 
chins,  which  ate  plain,  inexpensive  bars. 
While  he  always  had  a  good  time  and 
stayed  out  late  into  the  night,  he'd  wake  up 
h\  fi\  e  A.M.  to  start  working  on  the  family 
farm,  as  I  do  to  study  scores.  It's  very  Japa- 
nese to  drink  and  enjoy,  but  also  to  h.i\  e  a 
great  sense  of  discipline.  One  must  never 
approach  decadence.  That's  why  I  reject 
this  revenge  concept." 


y  "You  cultivate  your  sense 
<»    of  entertainment  even  as 
you  entettain  the  culture 
around  you,"  muses  ANN  GET- 
TY, the  publishing  tycoon  at 
Weidenfeld  &.  Nicolson,  tak- 
ing a  moment  from  her  busy 
day.  "You  teach  yourself  how 
to  learn;  then  you  try  to  teach 
others — by  example,  precept, 
s    shared  excitement.   You  be- 
;    come  an  expert  at  snatching 
I    passages  of  joy  and  passing 
;    them  on.  You  juggle  your  way 
to  happiness  with  ever  more  fellow  jug- 
glers, and  you  don't  want  applause.  You 
want  all  hands  to  join  in  juggling." 
y  For  the  star  chef  CRAIG  CLAIBORNE, 

♦  the  stomach  has  much  to  do  with  liv- 
ing well.  "I  was  born  into  poverty,  so  my 
lite  now  is  a  revenge  of  sorts.  When  I  need 
something  arcane  like  powdered  sumac  for 
a  chello  kabob  or  fresh  Serrano  peppers,  I 
simply  fly  from  East  Hampton  to  New 
York.  I'm  not  wanting  for  anything,  and  I 
do  have  my  dinner  parties  with  such 
friends  as  Joseph  Heller  and  Helen  Frank- 
enthaler,  and  it  is  certainly  very  rewarding 
that  they  love  my  food. " 

y  The   artist  LOUISE  NEVELSON   dis- 

♦  misses  material  luxuries.  "I  never 
cared  about  living  well,"  she  insists.  "I 
wanted  to  find  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
with  artistic  accomplishment.  This  is  a 
quest  that's  never  quite  fulfilled.  It's  a 
tough  life  to  pursue  the  arts,  and  even 
though  I'm  eighty-six,  I'm  still  not  satis- 
fied. I  still  have  much  more  to  do." 

|  ROBIN  LEACH,  the  producer  and  host 
<»  of  television's  "Lifestyles  of  the  Rich 
and  Famous,"  feels  that  way,  too.  He  notes 
that  he  spends  too  much  time  on  the  red- 
eye to  know  what  gracious  living  is. 
"People  think  I'm  as  rich  as  the  celebrities 
1  interview,  but  I  have  a  Pinto  instead  of  a 
Rolls.  I'm  just  the  servant  making  tea  for 
rich  folks.  I'm  working  my  tail  off  so  that 
one  day  I'll  have  that  thatched-roof  cot- 
tage by  the  sea  and  walk  around  on  the 
beach  with  a  glass  of  Champagne  in  my 
hand.  I'll  get  my  revenge — and  if  I  don't, 
let's  say  I'll  be  very,  very  angry."  □ 

B>'  Edward  Kiersh 
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William  Slaughter 

America's  Beloved  Texas  Bluebonnet  Painter. 
Panoramic  Scenes  Bathed  In  Sunlight 


"Texas  Blue' 


30"  x  40"        Oil  On  Canvas 


Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski, 

Wendell  Brozvn,  Mario  B.  Simic,  Anthony  Casay,  Dave  Dalton, 

Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dawson,  Mirich,  Chapelet, 

David  Thimgan,  Galien  LaLoue,  Cortes,  Blanchard,  Valere,  Rigaud, 

Ribout,  Dyf,  Jean-Claude  Guidou,  Corsius,  Claude  Cambour, 

Zreg  Harris,  Oorshot,  Andre  Balyon,  Paul  Moon,  Jim  Daly,  Tom  Darro, 

Diane  Green,  Van  Beek,  David  Garcia,  Elena  Markov, 

William  Slaughter,  Bernard  Wynne,  James  Verdugo,  Robert  Wood, 

Roberto  Lupetti,  Stanley  Maxwell  Brice,  Maxfield  Parrish. 

Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong,  Gene  Zesch, 

E.  MacQueen,  George  Lundeen,  After  Frederic  Remington, 

Charles  Russell,  Cyrus  Dallin,  Jules  Moignez, 
Charles  Sykes,  Emmanuele  Villanis,  James  Earle  Eraser. 
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This  Month  In  Carmel 

William  Slaughter 

One-Man  Show 

CHAMPAGNE  RECEPTION 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23,  5-9  PM 

Call  for  Your  Personal  Invitation 


Complimentary  color  brochure  available  upon  request 
Full  Color  Catalogue  $15.00  (64  Pages,  48  Artists  Featured) 
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''  For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 
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